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Preface 


This volume contains a collection of papers presented at the Second In- 
ternational Conference of the Gesellschaft fiir antike Philosophie e.V. 
(GANPH) at the University of Hamburg from 18 to 21 July 2007. 
The relationship between the body and soul was chosen as the theme 
for this conference because this issue was a key topic in the debates 
among philosophers from the Archaic period to the beginnings of 
early Christianity, and has not ceased to be of interest since antiquity. 
In recent decades, however, discussion of the so-called mind-body 
problem has intensified enormously due to the rapid progress of the 
neurosciences, which has led to a more differentiated understanding 
of the connections and relationship between physiological and cognitive 
processes. The question of the unity or duality of mind and brain has 
therefore become one of the most controversial topics within and be- 
tween the fields of philosophy, psychology, neurophysiology, and relat- 
ed disciplines. Even if the philosophers in antiquity had no conception 
of the complex processes underlying neurophysiology, they did antici- 
pate key questions that are still at the center of attention nowadays. 
The conference was made possible thanks to the financial contribu- 
tions of the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft, the University of Ham- 
burg, the ZEIT-Stiftung, and of the Hamburgische Stiftung ftir Wissen- 
schaften, Entwicklung und Kultur Helmut und Hannelore Greve. The 
staff of the office of the Gesellschaft ftir antike Philosophie provided or- 
ganizational and planning assistance in preparing for the conference. 
The fact that the conference itself progressed not only without a 
break-down, but also to the participants’ expressed satisfaction, is due 
to the careful planning and supervision of Dr. Burkhard Reis at all 
stages, and also to the initiative and untiring support provided by the 
conference assistants on the spot. Profound thanks are extended to all 
organisations and persons who contributed to the success of the confer- 
ence, not least to the speakers and to the faithful and attentive audience. 
Regrettably, due to page limitations, not all of the presentations de- 
livered at the conference could be included in this volume. The neces- 
sary limitations did not permit the inclusion of contributions by the fif- 
teen younger scholars who were selected as speakers via a ‘call for pa- 
pers’. Since the omitted presentations constituted valuable additions to 
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the program and were well received by the audience, it is to be hoped 
that these contributions will be published in some other form. 

This volume does not follow the program of the conference, where 
the various sections were organized according to specific themes. This is 
due not only to the fact that there are no firm boundaries between the 
various topics anyway, but also because readers who are interested in 
tracing the influence of individual philosophers and their schools will 
undoubtedly regard a chronological order of presentation as more use- 
ful. 

Special thanks are due to all of the authors whose papers are includ- 
ed in this collection, not only for their individual contributions to the 
success of the conference, but also for agreeing to revise their papers 
for publication and making the extra effort to add bibliographical infor- 
mation and indices. The editorial work for this volume was shouldered 
by Stella Haffmans and Dr. Burkhard Reis; it is a pleasure to acknowl- 
edge the care and conscientiousness with which they went about this 
task. Lastly, I wish to thank the publishing company, Walter de Gruyter, 
for turning the collection of manuscripts into a published volume. 

Unless indicated otherwise ancient authors and works are referred to 
according to the abbreviations listed in the Greek-English Lexicon of 
Liddell, Scott & Jones, the Oxford Latin Dictionary and the Patristic 
Greek Lexicon of Lampe. 


Berkeley, March 2009 Dorothea Frede 
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Introduction 


1 The topic 


The body-soul problem is not an invention of modernity, but has a long 
history that can be traced back to the early age of Greek culture. The 
problem is also not confined to Greek culture: ever since humankind 
has been able to think at all it has been confronted by the question of 
what happens at the moment of death, when life is extinguished with 
the last breath. Whether the ‘exhalation’ of life means the end of 
human existence, or something remains that becomes separate from 
the body at the moment of death, is therefore an existential question 
that has received and still receives different answers in different cultures. 
In Greek as well as Latin the association of the word ‘soul’ with the 
breath of life is already clear from etymology: the Greek word for 
soul, psyché, just like its Latin counterpart, anima, originally meant 
‘breath/breeze’ or ‘wind’. The notion that this breath should have a 
continued existence is already present in Homer, who reserves the 
name of ‘psych@ for the souls of the dead. Exactly when the word 
‘soul came to designate not only the principle of life in the living or- 
ganism but also to apply to all psycho-physical faculties is still a matter 
of controversy, in view of the scarcity of sources dating from the 7th 
and 6th centuries BC. But even the much richer material provided by 
the poets of the 5th century does not present a unified picture. Because 
there was no orthodoxy in Greek religion, no firm set of convictions 
emerged over the centuries concerning the nature of the soul and its 
fate after death. The literary sources from the Archaic age through 
late antiquity therefore present a diffuse picture of belief and unbelief, 
of fear and hope. The artwork and other archaeological artefacts dating 
from these periods provide vivid testimonies to this state of affairs, as is 
witnessed by the image reproduced in the posters and invitations for the 
conference, as well as on the jacket of the volume itself: painted on a 
white-grounded lekythos by the ‘Sabouroff-painter’ sometime in the 
5th century, this image on this grave-offering depicts the God Hermes, 
with his emblematic traveller’s hat and staff, as he guides a dead young 
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woman to Charon’s barge, surrounded by small winged creatures, the 
souls of the dead. 

Given the absence of a uniform conception of the nature of the soul 
in the ancient Greek world, it is quite natural that it was approached and 
treated in quite different ways by Greek philosophers. Nor were discus- 
sions of the nature of the soul confined to questions of life and death: 
the philosophers were also concerned with the functions of the soul of 
living beings, including the relationship of the soul to the physical func- 
tions of the body, as well as to the cognitive and emotional faculties. 
Notwithstanding the diversity of the theories that emerged concerning 
the respective natures of the body and soul, there were, overall, two 
models of explanation of this relationship, namely a monist and a dualist 
one. The monist model is based on the assumption of a very close in- 
terrelation between the body and soul, so that the soul is not even iden- 
tifiable as a separate entity from the body, and can be treated as a mere 
aspect of the living body. The dualist model, on the other hand, presup- 
poses a much looser connection between body and soul, so that certain 
dualists regarded the soul as a stranger on earth, living in coerced part- 
nership with the body for a limited time only. The two models had 
many different variants, so that each model comprised a wide spectrum 
of possibilities. Moreover, heterodoxy of this kind among the philoso- 
phers is not only witnessed from early on, it lasted through the ages to 
the end of antiquity. Depending on the model and its cosmological pre- 
suppositions, the soul was either conceived primarily in terms of phys- 
iological, spiritual, or intellectual functions, so that different types of 
‘psychology’ were developed by different philosophers and expanded 
in their schools. 

Thus, since antiquity, the soul-body problem has been conceived of 
in both a narrower and a wider sense. On the one hand there is the 
question of the nature of the relationship between the body and soul it- 
self, where the main concerns are their similarity, dissimilarity, or even 
opposition; their unity and separability and their dependence and inde- 
pendence. On the other hand there is the broader issue of how the dif- 
ferent perspectives on the soul-body problem have shaped, and been in- 
fluenced in turn, by theories of moral and developmental psychology, 
epistemology, education, as well as by theology. The articles in this vol- 
ume not only address topics within this wide spectrum, they are also 
concerned with these questions in quite different periods in the history 
of ancient Greek philosophy, from the Presocratics and the philosophers 
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of the Classical and Hellenistic ages to the theologians of early Christi- 
anity. 

As has been remarked in the preface, the order in which the papers 
in this volume are presented does not follow the organizational plan of 
the conference, which was divided into into five sections based on the 
following broad topics: the relation of body and soul from the physio- 
logical-scientific perspective (section 1); problems of epistemology — 
concerning the relation between sense-perception and the intellect (sec- 
tion 2); the body and soul as problems of moral psychology (section 3); 
the problems of freedom of the will, responsibility, and determinism 
(section 4); the relation between the soul and body from the theological 
perspective (section 5). The choice of these five topics was intended to 
reflect the complexity and importance of the body-soul question, and to 
encourage participants and audience members alike to consider the di- 
versity of, and the interconnection between, the areas of ancient Greek 
thought influenced by these discussions. Questions of epistemology, for 
example, may require an elucidation of the physiological conditions, 
while the problem of free will is tied to physiology as well as to episte- 
mology and also has consequences for moral psychology. Moreover, in 
virtue of the fact that in antiquity, the conception of nature was inti- 
mately connected to the belief in the gods, the subject of ancient 
Greek theology cannot be treated in isolation, just as it in turn cannot 
be kept separate from questions of moral psychology. An unavoidable 
result of this approach to the body-soul question was that there was 
considerable overlap in the subjects covered by the various presenta- 
tions, as the speakers tried to do justice to the various ramifications of 
their individual themes. 

The choice of topic was left to the speaker’s discretion. Surprising 
though it may seem, discussion of problems in Plato and Aristotle did 
not predominate among the topics chosen, as the importance of these 
two giants of ancient philosophy might have let one expect. There 
are, of course, several articles dedicated to central questions concerning 
the soul-body problem in Plato and Aristotle; but altogether there was 
an even balance between the Presocratics, the philosophers of the Clas- 
sical and Hellenistic ages, and those of late antiquity. The great interest 
of historians of philosophy in the Presocratics is of long standing; they 
are not just treated as the precursors of the philosophers of the Classical 
age, but as important witnesses of, and collaborators in the creation of 
Greek culture as such. In recent years these studies have been intensi- 
fied, especially with regard to the school of the Pythagoreans. In addi- 
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tion, certain changes of interpretation of the philosophers of the Clas- 
sical age have resulted in a renewed scrutiny of the philosophy of 
their predecessors. The turning to themes in the Hellenistic and later 
ages may not only be due to the fact that the ‘psychology’ of Plato 
and Aristotle has already received so much attention that experts now 
prefer to confine shorter articles to more specialist topics within this 
subject, but also to the fact that there has been a general shift of interest 
to the philosophers of the Hellenistic and later Graeco-Roman age, an 
area that had long been the domain of a few specialists only. The recep- 
tion of pagan ancient philosophy by early Christian theologians has also 
become an area of intensive study that has been spurred at least in part 
by a better understanding of the philosophers of the Hellenistic age. All 
these developments are reflected in the present volume, which aims, 
therefore, not only to convey information about the diverse approaches 
taken to the body-soul problem by ancient Greek thinkers to all comers, 
but also to provide a snap-shot of the present stage of research dedicated 
to the problem of body and soul in ancient philosophy as a whole. 

It is to be hoped that the times when scholars had to prove the ‘so- 
cial relevance’ of their research are gone for good. Nowadays there is no 
reason to hide the fact that one’s field of interest is history for history’s 
sake. That statement also applies to the interest in the history of philos- 
ophy. At the same time, there is no reason not to continue to explore 
the relevance of the insights provided by the ancient world for the pres- 
ent age. In view of the complexity of the treatment of the problem of 
body and soul in ancient philosophy it would in fact be quite strange if 
ancient thinkers had nothing to contribute to the present intensive de- 
bates of this issue, despite the fact that ‘body and soul have long been 
superseded by ‘brain and mind’. Granting that due to the enormous in- 
crease of knowledge in recent years, particularly in the area of neuro- 
physiology, fruitful discussions of the ‘body and soul/brain and mind’ 
problem presuppose special knowledge at a high level, the treatment 
of this problem is nevertheless based on the same alternatives as it was 
in antiquity: monism and dualism are still in fundamental opposition, 
just as there are reductionist tendencies of all sorts that stand in need 
of critical and, if possible, objective appraisals of their basic presupposi- 
tions and answers to such questions as whether it is meaningful to speak 
of the essential nature of a person’s character and of freedom of the will. 
Notwithstanding the great advances made by the neurosciences, the ex- 
planations of the connection between neurological and cognitive as well 
as emotional processes arguably remain hardly less hypothetical than 
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those put forward by the thinkers of antiquity. The persistence of such 
riddles reveals the problematic character of some of the abstruse conclu- 
sions that nowadays even respectable scientists feel entitled to draw with 
respect to the mutual dependence of mind and brain. The evaluation of 
the possibilities and limitations of the cognitive and neurosciences is, 
however, not the only area that might conceivably profit from a 
study of the thought of antiquity; it should be also mentioned that 
many proponents of the religious faith in the immortality of the soul 
still see themselves as confronted by the same mysteries that were already 
recognized and studied by those who held analogous views in antiquity. 


2 The contents of this volume 
I. Presocratics 


This volume starts with an article by Carl Huffman on the early Pytha- 
goreans entitled: “The Pythagorean conception of the soul from Pytha- 
goras to Philolaus”. Huffman does not confine himself to the controver- 
sial questions of the nature of the soul and the terminology used by the 
Pythagoreans, but also attempts to draw a consistent picture of the Py- 
thagorean doctrine of the soul as a whole. He does so by drawing on 
four sources: (1) the early testimonia on Pythagoras, (2) the oral maxims 
known as akousmata, which may go back to Pythagoras and formed the 
basis of the Pythagorean way of life, (3) the fragments of Philolaus, and 
(4) the Pythagorean Precepts of Aristoxenus, which describe a Pytha- 
gorean ethical system and date to the early fourth century. These four 
sources indicate that the soul was conceived of as the seat of sensation 
and emotion only, as distinct from the intellect. This kind of soul fits 
well with the doctrine of transmigration, because it could also transmi- 
grate between human beings and animals. What passes from body to 
body is, then, a personality characterized by emotion and behaviour, 
which is fashioned by intellect, when it is born in a human body. 
The contribution by Christian Schafer is also dedicated to the Pytha- 
goreans, as its title indicates: ““The Pythagoras-fragment of Xenophanes 
and the problem of his critique of the doctrine of metempsychésis”. Scha- 
fer takes up the well-known controversy of whether fragment B 7 in 
fact addresses Pythagoras and whether it is meant as a mockery or as a 
criticism at all. In his treatment of the question, Schafer proceeds 
from the minimalist interpretation that nothing whatsoever can be 
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said about Pythagoras’ doctrine of the soul to the maximalist assumption 
that Pythagoras claimed that the soul was immortal. In addition Schafer 
tackles the question of to what extent it is possible to identify similarities 
and differences between the doctrines of Pythagoras and Xenophanes. 
Finally, Schafer contemplates the possibility, backed by new information 
derived from Neo-Platonist sources, of whether the Fragment should 
not be interpreted in an altogether different spirit: as a political joke. 

The article by Brad Inwood, “Empedocles and metempsychésis: The 
critique of Diogenes of Oenoanda”’, is concerned with the Empedo- 
clean doctrine of the soul. The author starts out with the critique that 
Diogenes, a late Epicurean of the 2nd century AD, vents against Empe- 
docles. Diogenes, however, refers to psychai whereas Empedocles deals 
with daimones, and appears to be mainly concerned with the status 
and nature of the souls between incarnations. In his paper Inwood raises 
several questions with respect to Diogenes’ fragment: (1) Does Dio- 
genes’ text provide evidence on Empedocles’ theory or does it represent 
just another episode in the history of the reception of Empedocles in 
antiquity? (2) What is the effect of assuming that the daimones are 
souls, and is Empedocles theory defensible if the equation is misguided? 
(3) To what extent is the alleged persistence of the daimones compatible 
with the Empedoclean doctrine of cosmic cycles? According to In- 
wood, a careful consideration of the Epicurean objections suggests 
that these do not seriously undermine the Empedoclean doctrine, but 
rather contribute to a proper assessment of its distinctive features. 

The contribution by Anthony Long, entitled: “Heraclitus on measure 
and the explicit emergence of rationality”, aims to show that Heraclitus’ 
doctrine of the Jogos rather than invoking any pre-existing concept of 
rationality was the result of the process of discovering that very thing 
by reflecting on the meaning and function of key concepts of his 
own thought. Long shows this by analyzing various concepts that Her- 
aclitus uses in his elucidation of logos, such as metron, nomos, harmonié, 
kosmos, diké, and séphrosyné. That metron, in the sense of measure and 
proportion, plays a central role in the analysis of logos is shown by 
Long’s discussion of the respective concepts in early Greek poetry on 
the one hand, and on the other hand, by his anticipation of the impor- 
tant role that metron in connection with séphrosyné will play not only 
within Platonic cosmology, logic, ethics, and psychology, but also in 
the philosophy of the Stoa. 

The physicalist aspect of Presocratic philosophy is addressed by 
Georg Rechenauer’s discussion, “Democritus’ model of the soul and the 
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principles of atomistic physics”. Rechenauer points up the particular dif- 
ficulties that result from Democritus’ materialistic position for his ex- 
planation of mental and psychological processes. For example, although 
Democritus posited the existence of special soul-atoms, his theory does 
not adequately account for the qualitative distinctions among the afore- 
mentioned processes, given that the soul-atoms represent ‘dead matter’ 
with purely quantitative properties. Rechenauer also examines the 
shortcomings of the Democritean model in accounting for the interac- 
tion between mind and body, and with regard to the question of the 
extent to which it is possible to view mental and physical processes as 
identical. The author therefore carefully reviews the relevance of further 
assumptions that can be invoked to justify the Democritean model of 
the soul and opts for a relation of mutual dependence, with the soul ful- 
filling a leading function. 


II. Plato 


That the treatment of the problematic of body and soul in Plato, of all 
philosophers, is discussed in only four contributions is partly the conse- 
quence of the general shift of interest mentioned above, but partly also 
due to happenstance, since two of the participants at the conference had 
made previous commitments for the publication of their articles. 

The discussion of Plato’s concern with the problem of body and 
soul is opened by David Sedley’s contribution, “Three kinds of Platonic 
immortality”. He intends to show that Plato with his resourceful argu- 
ments for the soul’s immortality saw himself less as an innovator than as 
an exegete, clarifying the scientific or rational foundations of certain re- 
ligious traditions about the soul’s long-term destiny. Now Plato’s dia- 
logues themselves display a certain kind of heterodoxy. While in the 
Phaedo, Plato’s Socrates is intent to prove the immortality of the soul 
in a transcendent sense — 1.e. on the basis of logical and metaphysical 
considerations, in the Timaeus he lets the title figure propose the con- 
ception of a kind of ‘conferred’ immortality, and in the Symposium, 
the priestess Diotima seems to advocate a kind of ‘earned’ immortality. 
It must remain an open question, therefore, what kind of ‘apotheosis’ of 
the soul is most akin to Plato’s own position. 

The Phaedo is also at the center of the other two contributions that 
are primarily concerned with Plato. Michael Erler’s article, “‘For we 
speak with humans, not with gods’. A comparison of the Platonic and 
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the Epicurean epimeleia tés psychés’, starts out by contrasting the virtually 
unaffected and therefore anti-tragic personality of Socrates with that of 
his pupil Phaedo, who despite his subjection to strong emotions in view 
of the imminent death of his beloved master and teacher Socrates, nev- 
ertheless manages to keep his feelings under control. Erler not only 
treats Phaedo’s personality as a model of the kind of control of the 
pathé demanded by Plato in his critique of poetry in Book X of the Re- 
public, but also discovers a convergence between these Platonic moral 
standards and corresponding postulates in Epicurus. Erler also adds the 
observation that Plato’s depiction of the personalities of Socrates and 
that of Phaedo, when taken as the varying embodiments of the person- 
ality of a ‘decent’ (epieikés) human being, anticipate the ideal of human- 
kind of the Stoics on the one hand and that of the Epicureans on the 
other. 

The anti-tragic figure of Socrates is also the topic of the article by 
Gyburg Radke-Uhlmann entitled “The energeia of the philosopher — on 
the unity of literary dialogue and philosophical argumentation in Plato’s 
Phaedo”. The author is concerned to show that this dialogue represents 
the synthesis of tragedy and comedy that Socrates had demanded in the 
Symposium. Just as pleasure and pain are presented as inextricably inter- 
twined early in the Phaedo, so the depiction of Socrates’ death unfolds as 
a ‘story with a happy end’. This happy end is constituted, on the one 
hand, by the stringent arguments concerning the relation between 
soul and body, culminating in the proof of the immortality of the 
soul on the basis of the theory of forms, and, on the other hand, on 
the dramatic staging of the discussion itself. According to the author 
these two elements in a way represent the dialogue’s soul and body 
and thereby illustrate Plato’s notion of the activity (energeia) that is char- 
acteristic of the philosopher. 

A relatively neglected topic is the concern of the discussion by Jan 
Szaif: “The areté of the body: The position of health in Plato’s doctrine 
of goods”. Plato is usually taken to attribute to health the function of an 
instrumental good with respect to human happiness. Szaif not only col- 
lects and compares conflicting evidence concerning the happiness-relat- 
ed effects of health and the detracting effects of ill-health, but subse- 
quently also investigates the question in how far health is treated as an 
intrinsic and as a final good. That health is an intrinsic good is shown 
chiefly on the basis of Plato’s conception of harmony, which always 
represents a good state, regardless of any further effect. That health is 
also a final good is justified by the constitutive role it plays in the indi- 
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vidual’s own conception of his or her happiness. In what sense health 
fulfils that condition is the object of an intricate scrutiny that purports 
to show that utility is not to be confined to instrumental goods, but — 
as in the case of the virtues — includes their active contribution to hap- 
piness. In the case of health this contribution consists in the fact that the 
harmonious interaction of the parts of the soul presupposes the integra- 
tion of the body’s appetites and desires. Thus health as an aspect of the 
well-conditioned self turns out to be both a constitutive and a final 
good, at least in a weak sense. 


III. Aristotle 


The contribution by Giinther Patzig “Body and mind in Aristotle”, was 
originally delivered as the opening presentation of the conference. After 
providing a brief overview of the development regarding the relation 
between body and mind in early Greek thought up to Plato, Patzig ex- 
plains in what way the Aristotelian conception of the soul as the ‘first 
actuality of a natural body having life potentially in it’ differs from all 
previous models. He points out that it not only has the advantage of 
overcoming the dualism of soul and body, but also constitutes a hier- 
archical order of physiological and psychological functions that applies 
to all living things, including plants. A key role is assigned to sense-per- 
ception as a psycho-physical process, where the physical event and the 
activity of consciousness turn out to be just two aspects of one and the 
same process. Such a differentiation, according to Patzig, could serve as 
the model in the present-day controversy on the relation between brain 
and mind, since it neither requires a reduction of the mind to the brain 
nor an incurable dualism, but instead treats mental phenomena as a spe- 
cial class of physical events. The author does not pretend that this inter- 
pretation of the problem removes all difficulties in defining the relation- 
ship between brain and mind, but recommends the Aristotelian model 
at least as a suitable basis for future solutions. 

In his article “The priority of soul in Aristotle’s De anima: Mistaking 
categories?” Christopher Shields starts out by first putting into question 
the unity of body and soul, which is often regarded as a non-question, 
because Aristotle seems to reject it as superfluous in a prominent passage 
of De anima. As an explanation of this rejection, experts often refer to 
the basic conception of Aristotle’s hylomorphism, according to which a 
living thing is nothing but an ensouled body. Against this view, Shields 
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objects that Aristotle does not regard the question of the unity of body 
and soul as superfluous, but rather assumes that his conception of the 
soul as the entelecheia of a natural organic body already represents an an- 
swer — and one, moreover, that turns out to be far more complex than is 
commonly assumed. For a proper understanding of Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of the relation between the soul and other aspects to the organiza- 
tion of living bodies requires not only explications of both the nature of 
the priority that the soul has over the body, and of the nature of their 
unity; in addition, it calls for an explanation of how the soul can be the 
principle or cause of the live body. The author’s further discussion not 
only works out with precision the kinds of tensions for the unity of 
body and soul that result from the priority of the latter over the former, 
but also the kind of solution that Aristotle’s conception of the relation- 
ship allows for. 

In “Aristotle on desire and action”, David Charles addresses the ques- 
tion of whether the Aristotelian explanation of how the soul moves the 
body is not disappointingly simplistic, because it does not even address 
the fundamental question of how desire, a psychological phenomenon, 
can cause motion, a physical process. On the basis of central passages on 
this issue, De anima I 1 and De motu animalium 7—10, Charles shows that 
Aristotle presupposes the inseparability of the psychological and physio- 
logical aspects in affective behaviour in cases of anger and fear. The au- 
thor then proceeds to make the plausible claim that Aristotle’s explan- 
ation for the interconnection between ‘the passions of the soul’ (such 
as desire) with the state of the body, are both based on the aforemen- 
tioned presupposition. This approach represents an interesting alterna- 
tive to the post-Cartesian positions of dualism, materialism, and func- 
tionalism; given that such emotions as anger, fear or desire are psy- 
cho-physical states, the question of how psychological forces can have 
physical effects does therefore not arise in the sense presupposed by 
post-Cartesians. 

The ‘anatomy’ of the connection between soul and body is the topic 
of the contribution by Friedemann Buddensiek, “Aristotle’s pineal gland? 
Concerning the relation between soul and pneuma in Aristotle’s theory 
of animal locomotion”. Aristotle’s views on the function of the pneuma 
invite comparison with the function attributed by Descartes to the pine- 
al gland: whereas the innate pneuma is described in De motu animalium 10 
as serving a crucial role in the self-initiated movement of animals, Des- 
cartes believed that the pineal gland was playing an analogous role. Ar- 
istotle’s pneuma has, on the one hand, been treated as the material coun- 
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terpart of the striving that is responsible for the transformation of sense- 
perception into the movements of the body; on the other hand it has 
also been regarded as the instrument through which the soul sets the 
body in motion. The crucial question that Buddensiek sets out to an- 
swer is, then, which of the following alternatives is more in conformity 
with the hylomorphic conception of the unity of body and soul. Is the 
soul the form of the pneuma? Or is the pneuma a separate entity that 
serves as the instrument of the soul? Or does the soul stand in some 
other kind of relation to the pneuma? 

In her article “Aporiae in the Aristotelian conceptions of the self- 
controlled and the bad person”, Ursula Wolf addresses important prob- 
lems of moral psychology that arise in Aristotle because of the interde- 
pendence, in his view, between the acquired character-dispositions 
(hexeis) and practical reason (phronésis), in the explanation of self-control 
(enkrateia) on the one hand and of badness (kakia) on the other. Thus, it 
is hard to see why Aristotle regards the bad person as internally torn and 
full of remorse, given that he presupposes that the vicious person is con- 
vinced of the correctness of his universal maxims, which conform to his 
evil inclinations. Again, Aristotle’s view that the self-controlled person is 
dispositionally prone to strong desires turns out to be rather hard to rec- 
oncile with the alleged possession of phronésis, given that latter is suppos- 
edly to be in conformity with the proper moral dispositions. In view of 
these problems, the phenomenon of enkrateia should present a graver 
problem for Aristotle’s moral psychology than the much debated ques- 
tion of akrasia. 


IV. The Academy 


The question of what gaps there are in Plato’s account of the relation 
between soul and body, as seen from the perspective of the Platonists 
of the Old Academy is discussed in John Dillon’s contribution “How 
does the soul direct the body, after all? Traces of a dispute on mind- 
body relations in the Old Academy”. Specifically, Dillon addresses a 
question concerning the Platonic dualism of body and soul that was al- 
ready a concern to Plato’s immediate followers Aristotle and Heraclides 
Ponticus: namely, how can Plato treat the soul like an incorporeal sub- 
stance without giving any explanation, as his own dualistic perspective 
pointedly requires, of how the soul nevertheless exerts control over 
the body and its behaviour? In search of an answer, Dillon first looks 
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at the Platonic dialogues that are central for this question, and then turns 
to the solution proposed by Aristotle and Heraclides Ponticus that the 
soul employs a certain substance, either fiery or aetherial in nature, 
that comes between body and soul and that the soul employs as a ‘ve- 
hicle’ when controlling the body. Dillon finally speculates, as an explan- 
ation for Plato’s failure to recognize the aforementioned difficulty, that 
Plato may not have believed in the real existence of the body, and 
therefore may not have viewed questions concerning the relationship 
between the soul and body as particularly problematic. 


V. Hellenistic philosophy 


As a matter of coincidence, all four contributions that are dedicated to 
this epoch are concerned with the philosophy of the Stoa. That the top- 
ics discussed may, at first glance, look somewhat marginal is due to the 
fact that the Stoic conviction of the inseparability of soul and body and 
its effect on questions of epistemology, psychology, and ethics has long 
been at the center of scholarly discussions, while other aspects of Stoic 
doctrine have received far less attention. 

This certainly applies to the topic that is addressed by Tad Brennan: 
“Stoic souls in Stoic corpses”. Different from what one might expect, 
Brennan is not concerned with the relation of living persons to their 
prospective physical remains after death, but with the question of 
whether the Stoics, given their concentration on reason as the overall 
active principle, are even able to do justice to the fact that humans 
are composites of soul and body. If human beings are identified with 
their soul, and the body is treated as a burden, it is easy to see why Epi- 
ctetus, a late adherent to the Stoa, would see fit to call the body a corpse 
(nekros). The reproach that the Stoics neglected the body, already raised 
by Cicero, has prompted Brennan to subject this question to further in- 
quiry. Since there are no reliable sources on this issue, Brennan ap- 
proaches the question by attempting to reconstruct the ethical conse- 
quences that are to be drawn within the Stoic system from their alleged 
‘indifference’ to the body. This investigation leads Brennan to conclude 
that while the Stoics identified the self with the soul, they regarded 
human beings as a ‘systasis’ of soul and body. The fact that the composite 
needs to be taken care of explains why, according to Brennan’s recon- 
struction, the Stoics viewed physical well-being as one of the ‘preferred 
indifferents’ but not as a good as such. If we accept that for the Stoics the 
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body does not count as a good, it is intelligible that from their perspec- 
tive, the body could be regarded as a mere ‘corpse’, which the individ- 
ual is forced to carry with him or her like so many other burdens 
through life. 

Keimpe Algra’s contribution is concerned with a question that forms 
a central part of Greek popular religion, but whose treatment by the 
Stoics is likely to be unknown even to most experts: “Stoics on souls 
and demons: Reconstructing Stoic demonology”. As Algra notes, the 
sources on this theme are few and scattered far and wide, so that a re- 
construction of the original theory, or theories, is not easy. In addition, 
demons seem not to have played an important role in Stoic cosmo-the- 
ology so that one is tempted to regard them as marginal and slightly em- 
barrassing Fremdkérper in the Stoic system. The aim of Algra’s paper is 
therefore to reconstruct the conception of demons that was endorsed 
by various Stoics and the philosophical contexts in which this concep- 
tion was used. Special attention is given to the Stoic concern to demon- 
strate the compatibility of their rationalist theology with popular reli- 
gious beliefs. Thus, the daimones are identified on the one hand with 
the spirit of deceased heroes, and on the other hand as offshoots of 
the divine pneuma where non-human demons are concerned. In addi- 
tion, Algra points up the changes of doctrine that occurred within the 
long history of the Stoic school and discusses the extent to which the 
conception of daimones is compatible with their psychology and anthro- 
pology, as well as with their theology. 

As is indicated by its title, the article by Christopher Gill, “Galen and 
the Stoics: what each could learn from the other about embodied psy- 
chology”, raises a “What if...?? question, regarding what the Stoics and 
Galen could have learned from each other about the relation between 
body and soul. For Galen, in his attempt to make the Platonic tri-par- 
tition of the soul compatible with his own localization of it in the brain 
could have profited from the Stoic postulate of a ‘hégemonikon’, just as 
Galen’s brain-centered picture would have provided the Stoics with a 
better foundation for their unified psychological theory than their 
own location of that center in the heart. Gill concludes that together 
with Galen’s anatomical studies, such a combination of Platonic and 
Stoic elements could have in fact led to the development of the most 
powerful and convincing account provided by ancient thinking on em- 
bodied psychology. Galen’s massive attacks against the Stoics in On the 
doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato can therefore be considered as a missed 
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out Sternstunde for science in antiquity, and shows how prejudice can 
stand in the way of progress. 

Stoic ethics is the main concern of Martha Nussbaum’s comparison of 
two Roman statesmen in “Philosophical norms and political attach- 
ments: Cicero and Seneca”. Nussbaum investigates the question how 
the strong emotions both men appear to have had towards Rome are 
compatible with the Stoic injunction against emotions. Though Cicero 
was no orthodox Stoic, in ethical matters he professed to share their 
basic convictions. That there are tensions between Cicero’s moral con- 
victions and his passionate feelings about Rome’s destiny — between 
hope and despair — is witnessed most of all in his letters. The case of 
Seneca is more complex, since his philosophical texts, including his 
philosophical letters, paint, by and large, a consistent picture concerning 
emotions towards one’s country. But the satire attributed to Seneca on 
the Pumpkinification of the Emperor Caudius (Apocolocyntésis) reveals a 
wider range of emotional attitudes not easy to reconcile with the 
Stoic ideal of freedom from all emotions. Nussbaum argues that al- 
though the emotions expressed in that text, such as disgust, are not com- 
patible with the Stoic injunction against strong emotions, they may rep- 
resent transitional attitudes, corresponding to an intermediate stage be- 
tween the excessive immersion in emotions characteristic of most peo- 
ple, and the complete detachment befitting the sage. 


VI. The philosophers of early christianity 


Jonathan Barnes’ contribution, “Anima Christiana’, discusses the first ex- 
tant work on psychology by a Christian author. This work rests on two 
pillars: Christian doctrine and pagan theory. Thus, Tertullian explains 
death as the punishment for the Fall, i.e. as the unnatural separation 
of the substance of body and soul, and Resurrection as their natural re- 
unification. As Barnes is intent to show, Tertullian’s doctrine does not 
just rely on revelation; it also employs theories of pagan philosophers, 
partly for polemical, but partly also for constructive purposes. This ap- 
plies especially to Tertullian’s rejection of the Platonic conception of a 
disembodied soul on the one hand, and his acceptance — within limits — 
of the Stoic doctrine of pneuma on the other. It is highly amusing to read 
how Tertullian, with more or less refinement, founds his doctrine of the 
soul’s substance partly on rational arguments and partly on revelation, 
and thereby comes to sometimes absurd, sometimes insightful results. 
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When Tertullian rejects ‘parts of the soul’ on the ground that they are 
not instruments, but ‘powers’, Barnes agrees with him. But when Ter- 
tullian finally treats the soul in its entirety as an instrument, Barnes sees 
this as the fatal philosophical flaw that this new Christian psychology 
shares with many other theories on the soul. According to Barnes, 
the postulate that the soul is an entity of its own, and the treatment 
of the soul as an entity in contrast with the body are fundamental phil- 
osophical misconstructions. Here as elsewhere an agnostic often turns 
out to be good at diagnostics. 

The unification of soul and body at the moment of resurrection is 
also the topic of Therese Fuhrer’s contribution: “The spirit in a perfect 
body. A thought-experiment in Augustine’s De civitate dei 22.” In prin- 
ciple, Augustine, under the influence of Plato, assigns a higher status to 
the mental than to the corporeal. But given that the incorporeal form of 
the soul’s future existence is incompatible with the doctrine of the res- 
urrection of the flesh, Augustine establishes the conception of a ‘spiritual 
body’ (corpus spiritualis). Such a body has organs that are free from any 
blemishes; moreover, the spiritual body is neither subject to desires 
nor to illnesses, nor to any other kinds of disturbance, so that it is pos- 
sible for humans to live the paradisiacal life of a vir perfectus. In her treat- 
ment of this thought-experiment, Fuhrer concentrates chiefly on the 
premises and the logical form of Augustine’s arguments. Addressing 
the question of whether those arguments are able to withstand strict 
philosophical scrutiny, Fuhrer replies that to subject the work to such 
scrutiny would miss Augustine’s real intentions. The main purposes of 
the work, she argues, are catechetic and apologetic, and philosophical 
arguments are employed only to the extent that they serve its supreme 
religious purposes. 

In more than one sense the contribution by Theo Kobusch, “Resur- 
rection of the body”, brings this volume to its conclusion: The author’s 
intention is to show that the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body was understood by its adherents to represent the legitimate 
successor of ancient conceptions of immortality. The Christian apolo- 
gists were forced, however, to defend by philosophical means their be- 
lief in immortality against the Gnostics, and also to meet the objections 
of pagan philosophers, which focused on the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh and on the Christian conception of the identity of 
human existence. Moreover, later Christian works belonging to the 
genre ‘De resurrectione’ are still to be understood as reactions to this 
type of criticism. The character of the Christian replies to their oppo- 
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nents varies, depending on the philosophical convictions of the Chris- 
tian authors, as well as those of their opponents. And, as was the case 
with Tertullian’s Anima Christiana, other Christian authors engaged 
themselves with the theories of non-Christian philosophers not only 
for polemical purposes, but also for the constructive purpose of advanc- 
ing the development of Christian doctrine itself. Thus certain Christian 
authors rehabilitated the corporeal existence of the whole human being 
in opposition to the conception, Platonico more, of the body as a mere 
receptacle, instrument, or vehicle of the soul. There were exceptions 
to that rule: Gregory of Nyssa in his dialogue De anima et resurrectione 
defends the Platonic point of view and thereby represents the Christian 
completion of the Platonic belief in the immortality of the soul; this 
work was therefore dubbed ‘a Christian Phaedo’. 


The foregoing survey of the twenty-two contributions to this volume is 
meant to provide an overall impression of the complexity and variety of 
the philosophical debates on the body and soul in antiquity, debates that 
lasted over a period of a thousand years. That there are important gaps in 
the treatment of the philosophical tradition cannot be denied. For ex- 
ample, this volume contains no discussion of the conception of body 
and soul in the Epicurean school and also none on the Sceptics’ reaction 
to the dogmata of the philosophers of the different schools. There are 
also many aspects in the psychology of the great philosophers that are 
not touched on here at all, as are some important developments in 
late ancient philosophy. There is, for instance, no discussion of the dif- 
ferentiated theories of the nature of the soul in Plotinus or in the Aris- 
totelian and Neo-Platonist commentaries on Aristotle’s De anima. How- 
ever, to render an exhaustive treatment of the variety of theories on the 
nature of body and soul in antiquity could realistically neither be the aim 
of the conference nor of the present volume, which contains its results. 
To convey a comprehensive picture of the entire spectrum of the con- 
ceptions of the soul and its relation to the body would have required an 
expansion of the discussion beyond the borders of philosophy and an 
inclusion of corresponding developments in literature and in the history 
of religion. There is no better witness to the dimensions of such an en- 
terprise than the still classical Urschrift on this most complex of themes, 
Erwin Rohde’s Psyche of 1893. 

The articles presented here thus confine themselves to the philo- 
sophical treatment of the body-soul problem. The major objective of 
this collection of papers, then, is to encourage students of philosophy 
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and, for that matter, of all other disciplines that are concerned with the 
body-soul problem to further engage themselves with the questions 
raised here and to provide some incentives for further study. As this in- 
troduction, as well as various contributions to this volume together at- 
tempt to show, the relevance of the thoughts of these philosophers is 
not confined to antiquity; they are also worthy of careful study because 
they paved the way for the further discussion of the body-soul question 
— or as most philosophers now to prefer to call it, the mind-body prob- 
lem — in the Middle Ages and in the modern age. In sum, this volume 
tries to make intelligible why this discussion of the relation of body and 
soul has not come to a conclusion to the present day. 


Dorothea Frede/Burkhard Reis 


I. Presocratics 


The Pythagorean conception of the soul from 
Pythagoras to Philolaus 


CARL HUFEMAN 


The study of ancient Pythagoreanism is full of contentious issues. For 
example, it is still a matter of debate to what extent Pythagoras was a 
typical Presocratic philosopher of nature. Recent treatments of the 
issue by Kahn' and Riedweg” have tried to make Pythagoras at least a 
cosmologist of sorts, but they still use assumptions which Burkert’s care- 
ful critique of the early Pythagorean tradition make untenable.’ In an- 
other area, however, there is almost complete unanimity among scholars 
concerning Pythagoras. Kahn asserts that “what is not controversial is ... 
his importance as the founder of a religious community and the evan- 
gelist of immortality based on transmigration”* and Riedweg similarly 
says “the reports leave no doubt that Pythagoras ... paid special attention 
to the soul (psyché) and its survival after death””. It is also agreed that Py- 
thagoras’ attention to the soul produced the most dramatic of results. As 
Burkert puts it in Greek Religion: 


... anew general concept of a living being is created, empsychon: ‘a psyché is 
within’. This psyche is obviously not the powerless ... image ... in a gloomy 
Hades, as in Homer’s Nekyia; it is not affected by death: the soul is immor- 
tal, athanatos. That the epithet which since Homer had characterized the 
gods in distinction from men now becomes the essential mark of the 
human person is indeed a revolution.° 


Kahn agrees that Pythagoras’ view of the soul “represents a radical break 
with the Homeric view of the psyché”’. 

Beyond the revolutionary assertion that the soul is deathless and that 
it migrates from body to body, however, scholars have had a great deal 


Kahn 2001, 34-38. 
Riedweg 2005, 73-90. 
See Huffman 2008a, 2008b and Huffman 2005. 
Kahn 2001, 18. 
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Kahn 2001, 18. 
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of difficulty in determining with what conception of the soul Pythago- 
ras and the early Pythagoreans were working. What sort of a thing did 
they think underwent transmigration?* Because of the scarcity of relia- 
ble sources for early Pythagoreanism, scholars have typically had little to 
say in answer to this question and some, such as Burkert, have, in fact, 
raised more questions than answers.” He raises questions both about ter- 
minology and about the substance of the Pythagorean theory. Did the 
Pythagoreans use the word psyché to designate the transmigrating soul 
or was Empedocles following Pythagoras’ lead in referring to it as a dai- 
mén ? Whatever term was used, what were the details of the Pythagor- 
ean theory of transmigration? Do all living things have an immortal 
soul? Was the soul reborn in plants as well as animals as it is in Empe- 
docles? Are souls reborn in all animals or only certain ones? Most fun- 
damentally did the Pythagoreans have a coherent view of the soul which 
could provide answers to these questions? There are also problems con- 
cerning the continuity of the Pythagorean conception of the soul. The 
standard interpretation of Philolaus, who wrote 50—75 years after Py- 
thagoras’ death, argues that for him the term psyché was not used to des- 
ignate a comprehensive soul containing all psychological faculties. In- 
stead it simply meant ‘life’ and was conceived of as a harmony of phys- 
ical elements, which passed away when the specific arrangement of 
these elements did. As a result, scholars have concluded that he either 
had abandoned Pythagoras’ belief in the immortality and transmigration 
of this psyché or perhaps thought that what transmigrated was a separate 
occult soul, i.e. a soul that has no role in the functioning of the organ- 
ism while alive.'” The discontinuity between Pythagoras and later Py- 
thagoreans such as Philolaus might even be seen to be reflected in the 
testimony of Aristotle. In De anima, he makes two basic assertions 
about the Pythagorean conception of soul. In one case (407b22) he re- 
fers to what he regards as absurd Pythagorean stories (tous TuSayopiKous 
uuSous) according to which any soul can find its way into just any body. 
Elsewhere, however, he ascribes to the Pythagoreans what are clearly 
more sophisticated physiological accounts of psyché as either the motes 


8 Furley (1956, 11) raises the problem when he says, concerning the Pythagorean 
transmigrating soul, “the problem now was to see what sort of thing psyché must 
be ...”, but he does not answer it. 

9 Burkert 1972, 133-134. 

10 Dodds (1951, 153) and Guthrie (1962, 318-319) assign such an occult soul to 
Empedocles. For the status quo on Philolaus see Huffman 1993, 328-332. 
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visible in a sunbeam or what moves these particles (404a17), a view 
which he compares to that of Democritus."! 

In this paper, I will reexamine the evidence and argue that a simple 
and coherent Pythagorean conception of the soul can be constructed 
from it. Moreover, this conception remained fundamentally the same 
from the time of Pythagoras in the late sixth century until the beginning 
of the fourth century, although in some important details it did develop 
in sophistication, particularly in the case of Philolaus. My case will be 
based on three sources of information: 1) the early testimonia for Pytha- 
goras’s views on soul (i.e. those derived from Xenophanes, Herodotus 
and Ion of Chios), 2) the oral maxims known as akousmata, which may 
go back to Pythagoras and formed the basis for the Pythagorean way of 
life and 3) the fragments of Philolaus. These sources, so I will argue, in- 
dicate that psyché was indeed the word used by Pythagoras and early Py- 
thagoreans, including Philolaus, to refer to the transmigrating soul, 
which is also the soul that is the center of the personality during life. 
This soul was conceived of primarily as the seat of emotions, which 
was closely connected to the faculty of sensation; it was, however, dis- 
tinct from the intellect. Such a conception of soul fits well with the doc- 
trine of transmigration, since it is plausible that humans share such a soul 
with animals. Indeed, the identification of the human self with a capaci- 
ty to feel and respond to such sensations as pleasure and pain, a capacity 
which is shared with animals, is the foundation of the Pythagorean claim 
of a kinship between animals and men, which leads to the conclusion 
that human beings should take into account the pain or harm caused 
to animals by human actions. What passes from body to body is thus 
not the human intellect but a personality characterized by emotions 
and desires, which is fashioned by human intellect, when born in a 
human body. 

The earliest sources of evidence, the early testimonia for Pythagoras, 
are the most problematic, because we cannot be sure that we are dealing 
with Pythagoras’ own terminology and see his views on the soul only as 
described by others. Rather than beginning with this evidence, there- 
fore, I will start with the fragments of Philolaus. Although there are 
considerable problems of interpretation even here, at least we are deal- 


11 Philoponus (in de An. 69.24—70.32) says that it is ridiculous to think that the 
Pythagoreans literally thought the motes were soul and argues that they were 
speaking symbolically, but Aristotle treats it as a serious theory alongside that 
of Democritus. 
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ing with Philolaus’ ipsissima verba. In the genuine fragments, psycholog- 
ical faculties are discussed only in fragment 13, which therefore must be 
considered in some detail. The fragment reads as follows: 


The head [is the seat] of intellect, the heart of psyché and sensation, the 
navel of rooting and first growth, the genitals of the sowing and generation 
of seed. The brain [contains] the origin of man, the heart the origin of an- 
imals, the navel the origin of plants, the genitals the origin of all (living 
things). For all things both flourish and grow from seed. 


The first thing to notice is that the term psyché is not used here to refer 
to a comprehensive soul which contains all psychic abilities. Instead it is 
just one among a number of psychic faculties (intellect, sensation, root- 
ing, growth and generation). It is particularly noteworthy that it does 
not include intellect. As I have argued elsewhere, this peculiarity in 
the use of psyché is the strongest reason for regarding the fragment as au- 
thentic.'* Andre Laks has pointed out that, in fragment 13, two oppos- 
ing tendencies in the development of a conception of the soul can be 
observed: first there is an attempt to distinguish a number of separate 
psychic faculties, second there is an attempt to unify them in one 
scheme, although the unification has not reached the point where psyché 
or any other single term is used to describe the combination of all the 
separate faculties. '* But if the psyché is not a comprehensive soul in frag- 
ment 13, but rather one among a number of faculties, what sort of a fac- 
ulty is it? 

In the hierarchy of living beings given in fragment 13, all living 
things share the lowest faculty, the faculty of generation and sowing 
of seed, which is associated with the genitals. Each of the faculties 
and the organ with which it is associated serves as an arché, which can 
be thought of here as the origin of a particular sort of organism in the 
sense of a starting point or necessary condition for the organism to de- 
velop.'* Generation and the sowing of seed is an arché shared by all living 
things. Without seed no living thing can develop. If the faculties of 


12 Huffman 1993, 307-314. The later pseudo-Pythagorean texts typically take 
Platonic and Aristotelian conceptions and try to assign them back to figures 
like Philolaus in order to glorify the early Pythagoreans and show that they 
had anticipated Plato and Aristotle. Both Plato and Aristotle use psyché to 
refer to the comprehensive soul, and it is exceedingly implausible that a forger 
writing after Plato and Aristotle would use psyché as anything other than such a 
soul. 

13. Laks 1999, 252. 

14 For Philolaus’ use of arché see Huffman 1993, 78-92. 
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rooting and growth are added to mere generation, then a specific sort of 
living thing, a plant, emerges. All of the lower faculties are included in 
the higher sorts of organism, so that animals too will have a principle of 
rooting, which is connected to the umbilical cord which serves as a root 
for the embryo. It follows, however, that plants not only do not have 
intellect but also lack sensation and psyché, which are associated with 
the heart, and are the arché of animals. Animals in turn do not have in- 
tellect, which is the distinctive arché of human beings, but do share sen- 
sation and psyché with humans. What is this psyché which humans share 
with animals but which plants lack? 

In my book, I followed Burkert in arguing that it simply meant 
‘life’, which is indeed a common meaning for psyché in the late fifth- 
century.’ Thus, when the singer Arion is about to be killed by the 
crew of the Corinthian ship on which he has taken passage, Herodotus 
says that he begged for his psyché, 1.e. he begged for his life (1. 24). Over 
half of the uses in Herodotus have this simple meaning ‘life’. It is clear, 
however, that both Burkert and I were wrong. Certainly it is a mistake 
to translate psyché as ‘life’ in fragment 13, since psyché is there denied to 
plants and in English usage plants are obviously considered to be alive. 
Fragment 13 itself, moreover, is clearly trying to give a hierarchical 
scheme of faculties and those faculties must be related in some way; 
the obvious conclusion is that they are the faculties of living things, 
so that plants are as much alive as animals and men.'° On the other 
hand, it will not do simply to identify psyché with sensation (aisthésis) 
as Laks does when he says “soul, localized in the heart, is recognized 
as being the sensory organ’””’”. It is possible to read Philolaus’ statement 
that “the heart is the seat of psyché and sensation” as saying that “the 
heart is the seat of psyché, i.e. sensation”, and this is probably what 
Laks intends. This interpretation is not necessary, however, and there 
are two problems with it. First, the other pairs of faculties used in the 
fragment, while connected, are not simple synonyms. Thus, ‘rooting’ 
and ‘first growth’ (literally ‘growing up’) are connected, but a root is 
not the same as the shoots that grow up from it. Similarly, the initial 
generation of a seed and the sowing of a seed are distinct faculties. In 


15 Burkert 1972, 270; Huffman 1993, 312. 

16 In my book, I clearly felt the problem, since in several cases I translated psyché 
not as ‘life’ but ‘animal vitality’. But one must ask what sort of principle of an- 
imal life psyché is intended to be. See Huffman 1993, 312. 

17 Laks 1999, 252. 
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the case of humans, if the male generates the seed but does not sow it in 
the female no offspring result. The parallelism in the structure of frag- 
ment 13 thus suggests that psyché is not just another name for sensation 
but instead designates a related but distinct faculty. Second, if we look at 
the other psychic faculties in fragment 13, there is a clear gap which it is 
a reasonable hypothesis to suppose that psyché was intended to fill: none 
of the other faculties account for the emotions. Moreover, it is com- 
monly supposed that animals share with human beings the ability to 
feel emotions such as fear and anger as well as feeling pleasure and 
pain. So I suggest that, in fragment 13, it is the seat of emotion that is 
located together with sensation in the heart. Philolaus nowhere else 
talks of individual organs of perception so that aisthésis appears to 
refer to the general ability to sense and respond to external stimuli."® 
Such a capacity is clearly closely connected to feelings of pleasure and 
pain and emotions such as anger, fear and grief, so that it makes sense 
that the two might be paired. 

Is there any further evidence for this hypothesis? The usage of Phi- 
lolaus’ contemporary, Herodotus, provides just what is needed. There 
are twenty-one uses of psyché in Herodotus, in about half of which 
(12) psyché has the meaning ‘life’, which I have illustrated above. In an- 
other 8 cases, however, the psyché is precisely the center of emotions in 
human beings. In three cases it is that in human beings with which they 
feel pain or grief at the loss of something or someone. Thus, the Egyp- 
tian king, Amasis, advises the Greek tyrant Polycrates to throw away 
that object which would pain his psyché most to lose (3.40); he later 
breaks off his friendship with him for fear that Polycrates will suffer 
some misfortune which will pain Amasis’ own psyché (3.43). In four 
cases, it is that which makes us show courage or endurance in the 
face of misfortune. Thus, Cambyses is said to make trial of the psyché 
of the Egyptian king Psammenitus by having him watch his daughter 
and son abused (3.14). Similarly, Herodotus says that, in order to restore 
exiles to their proper home, one requires both manly strength and a 
good/ brave (agathé) psyché (7.153). It is striking that Herodotus explic- 
itly extends the possession of this sort of psyché to animals as well as men. 
He comments on the forethought of the divine in making sure that 
those animals that are timid with respect to psyché and good to eat, 
are prolific. His example is the hare (3.108). Finally, the psyché is that 
part of us that feels desires. Thus Artabanus is upset with Xerxes be- 


18 Burkert 1972, 270. 
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cause, when presented with two councils, he chose the one that fostered 
his pride rather than the one advising that it was evil to train the psyché 
to seek always to have more than it has (7.16). Thus, in Herodotus, apart 
from its meaning life, psyché refers to that in humans and animals with 
which they feel pain and grief, that which gives them courage or endur- 
ance to follow a given course and that which desires to have more. It is 
thus the center of emotions and desires for animals and men. It is never 
assigned any intellectual functions, nor is it simply the ability to receive 
sensations. Herodotus’ usage thus assigns precisely the role to psyché 
which would make sense in fragment 13 of Philolaus. In light of Her- 
odotus’ usage, Philolaus might well have expected his reader to think of 
psyché as the seat of emotions and desires. 

Twenty of the twenty-one appearances of psyché in Herodotus have 
now been considered, but the twenty-first 1s perhaps the most important 
for the Pythagorean conception of the soul, since it is an explicit refer- 
ence to the doctrine of transmigration (2.123). Herodotus says that the 
Egyptians were the first to say that the psyché of man was immortal and 
that, when the body perishes, it always enters into another animal that is 
being born. The psyché is then said to enter into all creatures of land, sea 
and air before returning again to the body of a man that is being born. 
Powell, in his great lexicon, classifies this usage under the meaning ‘life’, 
but it must be something more.'’ The Egyptians do not just say that first 
a man was alive and then various animals were alive but clearly mean 
that the same immortal psyché enters into various animals. In accordance 
with Herodotus’ usage elsewhere, this psyché must then be the center of 
emotions. For Herodotus, this emotional center seems to be very close 
to defining our individuality; it approaches the meaning ‘character’. 
This is clearest in the passage where Cambyses tests the psyché of Psam- 
menitus by showing him his daughter and son being abused. Cambyses 
is testing something that will vary from person to person and that very 
much defines who they are. So Herodotean usage suggests that the doc- 
trine of transmigration, which he ascribes to the Egyptians, involves the 
transmigration of a soul that is defined by its pattern of emotions. He 
ascribes this doctrine not just to the Egyptians of course but also to 
“some Greeks” who “both earlier and later adopted it as if it were 
their own”. Herodotus maddeningly says that he knows the names of 


19 Powell 1966. 
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these Greeks but will not record them.” Given the early and persistent 


association of Pythagoras with the doctrine, however, it is overwhelm- 
ingly likely that he is one of the people meant. Herodotus may be think- 
ing of him as the earlier figure and Empedocles as the later or perhaps he 
means Pythagoreans and Orphics. 

Before turning to Pythagoras though, there is still a lingering ques- 
tion regarding fragment 13 of Philolaus. The parallel with Herodotean 
usage suggests that Philolaus thought of the psyché as a center of emo- 
tions. Did he also think that it was the transmigrating soul? Scholars 
have been divided on whether he believed in transmigration at all, 
and the evidence does not permit a definite answer.”' There are two 
reasons for thinking that he did believe in transmigration. First, the pro- 
hibition on suicide ascribed to him in Plato’s Phaedo might reasonably be 
explained on the grounds that suicide illegitimately interferes with the 
workings of the cycle of transmigrations. Second, Philolaus is consis- 
tently called a Pythagorean and, since there is little evidence that his cos- 
mology and metaphysical principles were derived from Pythagoras, it is 
likely that he was called a Pythagorean because he lived a Pythagorean 
way of life and that way of life is likely to have been grounded in a belief 


20 Why does Herodotus refuse to name the Greeks who claimed the Egyptian 
doctrine of metempsychésis as their own? Some suggest that he does not want 
to glorify such malefactors by citing their name (Harrison 2000, 184, n. 8), 
but it could also be that he does not explicitly name them in order to make 
his remarks less offensive to the followers of those accused. Since there is no 
independent evidence for a belief in metempsychésis in Egypt, most scholars, 
e.g., Lloyd 1993, 59, assume that Herodotus is mistaken in thinking that the 
Greeks borrowed it from Egypt, but we are not in a position to know all the 
variants of Egyptian religious belief, and West (1971, 62) argues that we should 
accept Herodotus’ testimony. 

21 Nothing in the fragments of his book provides us with evidence that Philolaus 
believed in transmigration but, in the Phaedo (61d), Plato presents him as for- 
bidding suicide, which might suggest that he did. As to Philolaus’ reasons for 
this prohibition, however, Cebes simply says that he had heard nothing clear 
from Philolaus on the topic. Socrates’ explanation of what he has heard in secret 
about the matter, that our lives are a sort of prison sentence from which we 
must not run away without the approval of the gods, is certainly not ascribed 
to Philolaus, as Guthrie suggested it was (1962, 310). Indeed, if this was 
known to be Philolaus’ view, it is inexplicable that Plato would instead leave 
us with Cebes’ assertion that he had heard nothing clear from him on the 
issue. Still Guthrie (1962, 310-311) reasonably asks why Philolaus should pro- 
hibit suicide if not for something like “the characteristically Orphico-Pythagor- 
ean reasons which follow in the dialogue”? 
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in transmigration. These considerations are hardly conclusive, but none- 
theless they show that it is important to consider whether the view of 
soul found in fragment 13 and the testimonia for Philolaus is consistent 
with the doctrine of transmigration. 

The question of Philolaus’ belief in transmigration is complicated by 
a still further question: did he believe that the soul was a harmony? 
There is no direct assertion of such a doctrine in the fragments, and nei- 
ther the evidence of the doxographical tradition nor the evidence of the 
Phaedo leads to a clear answer to the question.” Nonetheless, Philolaus’ 
metaphysical system, as found in the surviving fragments, suggests that 
he may have thought the soul to be a harmony. That system presents 
all things as falling into one of three classes: limiters, unlimiteds, or har- 
monies of limiters and unlimiteds (fr. 2). All things that exhibit order are 
said to be harmonies of limiters and unlimiteds (fr. 6), so that it would 
appear that soul should fall in the class of harmony.” The association of 
psyché with a physical part of the human body, the heart, in fragment 13, 
and Plato’s description of the harmony that constitutes the soul as a har- 
mony of physical elements in the Phaedo, have led many scholars to con- 
clude that Philolaus must have explained the soul as a harmony of this 
sort. In light of this and Aristotle’s comment that some Pythagoreans 
thought that the soul was the motes of dust in the air or what moved 
them (de An. 404a16), I earlier suggested that Philolaus thought of the 
soul “‘as a group of constantly moving elements in attunement located 
in the heart”**. David Sedley, although agreeing that Philolaus thought 


22 Macrobius in the 5th cent. AD assigns this doctrine to both Pythagoras and Phi- 
lolaus. A single late testimonium of this sort cannot carry much weight and is 
more likely to be an inference from Plato’s Phaedo than based on anything in 
Philolaus’ book (Huffman 1993, 323-327). Does the Phaedo, then, suggest 
that Philolaus believed the soul to be a harmony? This question has been 
much discussed but again the evidence does not allow for a firm conclusion 
(Guthrie 1962, 309-310; Huffman 1993, 326-327). The doctrine is certainly 
not explicitly ascribed to him in the dialogue. Echecrates, who is identified as a 
student of Philolaus, probably on the authority of Aristoxenus (D.L. 8.46 = 
fr. 19 Wehrli), admits an attraction for the doctrine (88d3), but Simmias, 
who is presented as an auditor of Philolaus in the dialogue, is the one who de- 
velops the argument to show that the theory of the soul as harmony is incon- 
sistent with the belief in the immortality of the soul (86b5). It is hard to know 
what to conclude about the views of the teacher from these views of the stu- 
dents. 

23 Huffman 1993, 328. 

24 Huffman 1993, 329. 
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of the soul as a harmony of physical elements, has with some justifica- 
tion labeled my reconstruction ‘Procrustean’ and proposed a quite com- 
pelling different account of the nature of the harmony.” Philolaus’ em- 
bryology, as reported in the history of medicine by Aristotle’s pupil, 
Meno, presents the newborn child as composed completely of the 
hot, which then must be cooled by taking in breath.” As Sedley points 
out, the word used by Meno to describe this cooling is katapsychousthai 
which on its surface suggests a reference to psyché. Moreover, in what 
immediately follows, Philolaus is presented as using an etymology of 
phlegm (from phlegein, ‘to burn’) in order to defend his unorthodox pre- 
sentation of it as hot rather than cold. Such bold use of etymology thus 
suggests that Philolaus may well have thought of the cooling of the body 
(katapsychousthai) with breath that is cool (psychros) as precisely what es- 
tablishes the soul (psyché) in the body.” Indeed, the standard etymology 
of psyche connects it to the verb psyché, ‘to breathe’**. Thus the body be- 
comes ensouled upon birth, when the appropriate harmony of the lim- 
iter cold is established with the unlimited heat of the newborn infant by 
breathing.” In my own reconstruction, I had placed the psyché in the 
heart on the basis of fragment 13. Sedley argues that it need not be lo- 
cated solely in the heart. He points out that fragment 13 also locates per- 
ception in the heart, while the various senses are clearly located in other 


25 Sedley 1995, 22-26. 

26 Huffman 1993, 289-306. 

27 At Cratylus 399d, Plato suggests that those who gave the name psyché to soul did 
so because it cools and refreshes (anapsychd) the body. This view is clearly very 
similar to the etymology that is implied by Philolaus’ embryology and it is pos- 
sible that Plato is referring to Philolaus. The etymology was popular with the 
Stoics and others in the later tradition. For references see Sedley 1995, 24, n. 
26. Without giving specific names, Aristotle says that some of his predecessors 
argued that the soul was composed of the hot or the cold on the basis of ety- 
mology (de An. 405b23—29). Those who construct the soul (psyché) from the 
cold are said to derive its name from the cooling (katapsyxin) associated with 
breathing. Since Philolaus makes this exact same connection using katapsyché, 
on Sedley’s reconstruction, it is plausible that Aristotle is thinking of Philolaus. 
Both ancient commentators (Philoponus and Themistius) and modern scholars 
(Hicks 1907, 237) have supposed that Aristotle was referring to Hippon, since 
Aristotle earlier says that he declared the soul to be water (de An. 405b1—2), but 
this is just a conjecture. Philolaus’ clearly attested use of etymology to support 
theses in natural philosophy in the case of phlegm and philegein (A 27) makes him 
a more likely candidate. 

28 Bremmer 1983, 21-23. 

29 Sedley 1995, 24—25. 
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parts of the body, so that perception must be located in the heart only in 
the sense that the principle (arché) of perception, which controls percep- 
tion throughout the body, is located there. Similarly, Sedley speculates 
that the psyché is not located solely in the heart but that the principle of 
the psyché is located there, which serves as a command center for animal 
functions, while the psyché as a whole is the harmony of the material el- 
ements of the body such as the hot and cold.” 

At first sight it is hard to see how this conception of soul as a har- 
mony of hot and cold would allow the psyché to be what transmigrates 
for Philolaus, since the whole point of the argument in the Phaedo is that 
the harmony which is the soul must perish, when the physical elements 
of which it is the harmony fall apart. Several ways of dealing with this 
apparent contradiction between the harmony theory of soul and a belief 
in transmigration have been proposed, none very satisfactory.*' I have a 
new suggestion. For a body to become ensouled it is necessary for the 
proper harmony of limiters and unlimiteds, such as hot and cold, to 


30 Sedley 1995, 25. 

31 First, it might be that Philolaus did not in fact believe in transmigration (Burnet 
1914, 92-93; Wilamowitz 1920, II, 90). Second, he might not have recog- 
nized the conflict between his belief in transmigration and the harmony theory 
of soul; it might be that one of the purposes of the Phaedo is to point out pre- 
cisely this unrecognized conflict (Huffman 1993, 331-332). Third, he might 
have explained the psyché as a harmony of bodily parts but followed Empedocles 
in arguing that it is not the psyché that transmigrates but rather the daimén (Gu- 
thrie 1962, 319), which is an occult soul, or in anthropological terms, a free 
soul, which plays no role in the living body but whose function is precisely 
to preserve the personality of the individual in sleep or death (Bremmer 
1983, 14-53). Kahn (1993, 435-436) also argues that what transmigrates is 
not the same as the soul that controls us in life. He doubts that “Empedocles 
or any other Greek philosopher before Christian times” envisaged “the survival 
of the whole person in his full individuality ... The survival they contemplate is 
never that of the whole human being, but of one single element of our empir- 
ical self, one whose isolated existence after death involves a complete break 
with the conditions of human life ... What lives on is not the individual 
human personality ... but the godlike element which was lodged within his 
breast”. In Xenophanes fr. 7, what Pythagoras recognizes in the puppy, how- 
ever, is something distinctive of his friend so that it is the individual human per- 
sonality that has transmigrated and the same thing is implied by Pythagoras’ 
ability to remember the details of his past lives (D.L. 8.4). In Empedocles 
fr. 137, the image of the father slaying his son in an animal sacrifice gains its 
power from the presupposition that his son’s individuality is preserved in the 
animal. These texts thus clearly suggest an intimate connection between the 
soul that transmigrates and the soul that constitutes our individuality in life. 
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be established in it; this harmony arises upon birth, when the infant 
takes its first breath. When this balance of physical parts perishes, the 
body does lose its soul, it is no longer ensouled, but this need not 
mean that the principle of the soul, the arché, which Philolaus locates 
in the heart, perishes. Thus, there is an ambiguity in Philolaus’ usage. 
The psyché located in the heart, which we might follow Sedley in calling 
the control center of the psyché, embodies the personality and tempera- 
ment of the individual and migrates from body to body, just like the psy- 
ché described in Herodotus. Philolaus, however, was sensitive to the sort 
of complaint that Aristotle would later raise about the Pythagorean sto- 
ries of transmigration, according to which any soul could end up in any 
body (de An. 407b21—23). A transmigrating psyché cannot come to be in 
just any body but only in a body with a heart. Moreover, the body does 
not come to be ensouled just by having a psyché enter into its heart but 
rather the body is ensouled when the proper harmony of its material 
parts is established under the direction of the psyché in the heart. We 
might suppose that the initial breath of the newborn is a mechanical 
process in which the hot draws in the surrounding cool breath. With 
that initial breath, however, it also draws in the control-center psyché, 
the transmigrating soul, which resides in the heart and which will con- 
trol the balance between hot and cold that makes the body ensouled. It 
is an interesting consequence of this view that Philolaus would not have 
regarded the embryo as having a soul, and there is a testimonium sug- 
gesting that Empedocles too did not believe the embryo to be an animal, 
since it did not breathe in the womb.” 

Fragment 13 suggested that the psyché was the faculty governing 
emotions and desires which was paired with the faculty of perception 
in the heart. Philolaus’ embryology has shown us that this faculty is 
also associated with breathing and is the command center which governs 
the harmony of physical components which constitutes a living animal. 
This combination makes a great deal of sense. The harmony of physical 
elements in the body as a whole established by the psyché in the heart is 
what allows the animal to perceive and to respond to the perceptions 
with emotions and desires, which in turn lead to physical motion. 
The psyché is thus the cause of breathing, as its etymology suggests, 
but also of certain animal motions instigated by desires. It is not needed 


32 See Aétius 5.15.3 (Dox. Gr. 425a23—b4), which is not in DK. Sorabji (1993, 
100) rightly points out that Diels’ deletion of ur is not justified. Inwood 
(2001, 190, n. 55) also accepts the text with un. 
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to account for the production of seed or for growth; fragment 13 shows 
that the faculties located in the genitals and the navel account for these. 

A further question arises. Is the transmigrating soul, i.e. the com- 
mand center in the heart, material or immaterial? In the Phaedo, Plato 
is clearly pushing towards an immaterial conception of the soul, but 
the Pythagoreans, Aristotle tells us (Metaph. 990a4), do not make Plato’s 
distinction between the sensible and the intelligible. Nothing in the evi- 
dence we have considered for Philolaus suggests that he thought of the 
psyché as immaterial. Perhaps Aristotle’s comment that for the Pythagor- 
eans soul was either the motes we see in the air or what moves them 
suggests that Philolaus thought that the soul was made of some very 
fine material and that there are souls around us all the time, which 
are available to enter appropriate bodies and govern the process of 
their becoming ensouled. In adopting a materialistic account of the 
soul, Philolaus would be following Presocratic orthodoxy. His predeces- 
sor Heraclitus gave a materialistic account of the soul as did his slightly 
younger contemporary Democritus; Empedocles explained the psychic 
faculties of living bodies in material terms and may have regarded the 
transmigrating daimén as a stable compound of the elements, although 
this is controversial.*? Plato’s arguments in the Phaedo are directed 
against a soul that is thought of as the harmony of the physical elements 


33 Most scholars agree that Heraclitus’ soul is material. The traditional view has 
been that it is fire (e.g. Schofield 1991) but Kahn has argued that it is a form 
of air (1979, 245-254). According to Aristotle, Democritus thought the soul 
was composed of round atoms similar to those of fire, which he likened to 
the motes in a sunbeam (de An. 404a1—3). Aristotle assigns this same compar- 
ison with the motes in the sunbeam to unnamed Pythagoreans a little later 
(404a17). There are other similarities between the psychology of Philolaus 
and that of Democritus. Thus, Philolaus makes a clear distinction between sen- 
sation and thought as Democritus does (fr. 125). Kahn has cast doubt on the au- 
thenticity of fragment 13 of Philolaus because it shows even greater termino- 
logical precision than is found in Democritus (1985, 20 n. 45). I have already 
responded to these doubts (Huffman 1993, 311). In Empedocles, the psychic 
faculties of the living body are explained solely in material terms (Long 
1966) ; thought is the blood around the heart (fr. 105). The nature of Empedo- 
cles’ transmigrating daimones is controversial. Long argues that they are incorpo- 
real and that Empedocles never made clear how or if they are related to four 
elements, love and strife (1966: 274—276); those who want to reconcile Em- 
pedocles’ views on physics with this religious views have often thought of the 
daimones as bits of love (O’Brien 1969, 325-336) or related to love in some way 
(Kahn 1993). For Empedocles’ daimén as a stable compound of the elements see 
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of the body, but those arguments would not tell against a command- 
center psyché, which was a harmony of its own physical elements.** It 
appears, then, that we can assign to Philolaus a view of the soul that al- 
lows us to reconcile what is said about psyché in fragment 13 with the 
doctrine of a soul as a harmony, while still allowing the psyché to be a 
transmigrating soul. I now want to go back and show that an earlier ver- 
sion of this conception of soul can be found in the testimonia for Pytha- 
goras himself. 

There are three testimonia about Pythagoras’ conception of the soul 
dating to the sixth and fifth century.” One of these is the passage in 
Herodotus discussed above, in which psyché seems to refer particularly 
to the seat of emotions and desires, which transmigrates from body to 
body. The unnamed Greeks who, according to Herodotus, borrowed 
this idea from the Egyptians are likely to include Pythagoras. That Py- 
thagoras specifically used the word psyché to pick out this conception of 
soul is suggested both by his successor Philolaus’ use of the word in this 
way and also by a second testimonium, the oldest testimonium we have, a 
famous fragment of Pythagoras’ contemporary, Xenophanes of Colo- 
phon. The fragment does not mention Pythagoras by name, but Dio- 
genes Laertius (8.36) tells us that he was indeed the subject of the 
lines and modern scholars have generally agreed. The fragment reads: 
“They say that once, when a puppy was being beaten as he was passing, 
he pitied it and spoke the following words: ‘stop and do not keep hit- 
ting, since it is certainly the soul (psyché) of a friend, which I recognized 
when I heard it yelp’.” (Xenophanes, fr. 7) There are obvious perils in 
trying to reconstruct Pythagoras’ conception of the soul from a hostile 
presentation of it such as this. Still, Claus goes too far when he argues 
that “it is frankly absurd to imagine that we can penetrate [the] satirical 
style to find the actual substance or language of an underlying philo- 
sophical or religious doctrine”*’. Certainty cannot be achieved given 
such evidence, but some possibilities can be identified, which can 


34 Guthrie (1962, 316) views the Pythagorean soul as “a harmony of its own parts” 
but for Guthrie its parts are numbers rather than physical elements as I have sug- 
gested. 

35 Because of the unreliability of the later tradition regarding Pythagoras, it is nec- 
essary to start from evidence that is prior to and independent of the distortions 
that first arose in the early Academy and only admit later evidence to the extent 
to which it is of a piece with the early evidence (Burkert 1972). 

36 Claus 1981, 5. 
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then be evaluated in light of other evidence.” Several scholars have con- 
cluded from Xenophanes’ use of psyché in the fragment that Pythagoras 
did, in fact, employ the word to refer to the transmigrating soul.** Claus 
objects that, whatever word Pythagoras used, Xenophanes could scarce- 
ly call what survives after death anything other than psyché, since it is 
Homer’s invariable word for what survives death and goes to Hades. 
This argument does not work for two reasons. First, in fragment 7, 
the psyché is not a shade in Hades but a psyché in the living body of 
the dog; it is precisely this usage that is never found in Homer. 
Homer never talks of the psyché except either as something that leaves 
the body in life-threatening situations and at death or as a shade in 
the underworld.” The usage of psyché of something active in the living 
body is thus not at all inevitable according to traditional usage and 
would sound decidedly strange to contemporary readers, unless the 
puppy is to be imagined as close to death. Second, there is, in fact, 
some probability that, if Pythagoras had coined a term to refer to the 
transmigrating soul when it is in a living body, Xenophanes would 
have used that term in order to avoid the oddity of presenting the psyché, 
‘the shade’, as present in the body. Thus, Xenophanes’ use of the term 
may reflect Pythagoras’ usage and it may well be that the oddity of this 
new use for psyché supplies some of the humor for Xenophanes and his 
audience. This, I take it, is the point of Kahn’s translation of the lines in 
which Pythagoras says that he has recognized “the ghost of a friend” in 
the puppy.”’ If Pythagoras had never used the term psyché of the trans- 
migrating soul in the body, then the joke becomes less appropriate. 
Other evidence confirms the implication of Xenophanes’ fragment 
that Pythagoras did use psyché to refer to the transmigrating soul. In both 
of the other two early references to Pythagoras’ theory of reincarnation, 
the passage of Herodotus already discussed and the fragment of Ion of 
Chios to be discussed shortly, the word psyché is used again. It is true 
that Empedocles uses psyché only once and in the sense of the ‘life’ 
that is drawn off by a bronze weapon (fr. 138); the word daimén is 


37 In what follows I am correcting my own earlier scepticism (Huffman 1993, 
330-331) about whether Pythagoras used psyché to refer to the transmigrating 
soul. 

38 Furley 1956, 11; Schofield 1991, 25-26. 

39 Claus concludes that “the only meanings of yux7 clearly attested in Homer are 
the ‘shade’ and the ‘life’ destroyed at death” (1981, 61). See also Bremmer 
1983, 14-21. 

40 Kahn 2001, 11. 
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used for the transmigrating soul (fr. 115). Some have concluded that, 
since Empedocles in all probability drew his theory of transmigration 
from Pythagoras, the term daimén is likely to have been used by Pytha- 
goras as well.*' This argument has some force, but Empedocles is a quite 
original thinker whose physical system, involving the four elements, 
love and strife, seems to owe little to Pythagoras; it is quite plausible 
that he introduced significant innovations in the theory of transmigra- 
tion as well, one of which was the theory of daimones. Moreover, if Py- 
thagoras had used daimén or some other distinctive term for the transmi- 
grating soul, it is strange that there is no trace of this anywhere in the 
later tradition. In the akousmata it appears that the term used was psyché, 
although there are only two clear references.” The first says “the only 
animals into which a human psyché does not enter are those which it 
is lawful to sacrifice” (lamb. VP 85)** and the second advises “keep 
away from what is ensouled” (lamb. Protr. 108.15 Pistelli). The term 
used for ensouled is empsychon, literally “what has a psyché inside”. Di- 
caearchus, writing in the second half of the fourth century, is also in 
agreement with the earliest evidence when he gives the following de- 
scription of Pythagoras’ views: ““... he said first that the soul (psyché) 
is immortal and then that it transmigrates into other kinds of animals 
...” (Porph. VP 19).* Thus, the earliest testimonies for Pythagoras 


41 Claus 1981. 

42 Collections of these must have been available by the late fifth century (Burkert 
1972, 166) and may go back to the time of Pythagoras himself. For this latter 
possibility, see Huffman 2008a. Aristotle preserved a number of akousmata in his 
special treatises on the Pythagoreans, but these survive only in later quotations. 
Thus, it is often impossible to be sure when a given akousma comes from the 
early collection of Aristotle, let alone whether it ultimately goes back to Pytha- 
goras himself. Still, the akousmata provide us with a possible early window into 
Pythagoras’ conception of the soul. 

43 Dillon and Hershbell (1991, 107 n. 3) follow Burkert (1972, 166-173) in re- 
garding sections 82—86 of Iamblichus’ On the Pythagorean Life as deriving from 
Aristotle. 

44 Burkert originally emphasized, following Frankel, that in Fragment 7 of Xen- 
ophanes “‘it is not stated that the dog ‘has’ a soul; it ‘is’ the soul of the friend, 
and ‘cries out’”(1972, 134 n. 77). Burkert’s point seems to be that the psyché is 
identified with the dog rather than being something in the dog. In Greek Reli- 
gion, however, he seems to have changed his mind and takes the term empsychon 
as clear evidence that there “is a psyche within” (Burkert 1985, 300 and n. 38). 

45 The latest editor of the fragments of Dicaearchus (Mirhady 2001, 39—40) in- 
cludes Chapter 19 of Porphyry’s Life of Pythagoras as deriving from Dicaearchus 
like Chapter 18 which is explicitly said to come from Dicaearchus. Burkert 
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(Xenophanes, Ion and the akousmata) as well as Dicaearchus give no hint 
that any term other than psyché was used to refer to the transmigrating 
soul.*° 

Going beyond terminology, what does fragment 7 suggest about the 
nature of the transmigrating psyché? The story obviously shows that a 
human psyché can be reborn in an animal and further that this psyché pre- 
serves at least some aspects of the individual personality,’ which allow 
Pythagoras to recognize the distinctive characteristics of his friend’s 
voice in the puppy’s yelps. As emphasized above, unlike in Homer, 
the psyché here has important functions in the living animal. Furley ar- 
gued that here in fragment 7 “... the psyche, to satisfy Pythagorean doc- 
trine, must include all the functions of the personality”, but caution is 
needed. To satisfy the idea of the transmigration of the same individual 
soul from one body to another, clearly the personality must remain in 
some sense intact. It is not required, however, that all aspects of 
human psychic functioning be preserved in each incarnation; it is 
hard to see how they could be, given that the soul in some cases is 
the soul of an animal rather than the soul of a human being. So what 


(1972, 122—123) gives good reasons for regarding Chapter 19 as from Di- 
caearchus, although Wehrli (1944, 19-20, Fr. 33) included only Chapter 18 
in his earlier collection of the fragments of Dicaearchus. 

46 One of the akousmata says “The noise from struck bronze is the voice of one of 
the daimones shut up in the bronze” (Porph. VP 41). There is no indication, 
however, that this daimén is a transmigrating soul rather than a divinity of 
some sort. The 25 uses of daimédn in the three most extensive texts on Pythago- 
ras in the later tradition, Porphyry’s and Diogenes Laertius’ lives of Pythagoras 
and Jamblichus’ On the Pythagorean Life do nothing to suggest that daimén was 
used to refer to the transmigrating soul. Usually it is used to refer to a type of 
divinity, often ranked between gods and men (Porph. VP 38, D.L. 8.23, lamb. 
VP 31). Pythagoras is himself sometimes identified as such a daimén (lamb. VP 
11, 30) just as he is sometimes identified as Apollo (lamb. VP 30). Only two 
texts mention daimones in the context of souls, one of these derives from 
Alexander Polyhistor (D.L. 8.32), who has been shown not to provide reliable 
evidence for early Pythagoreanism (Burkert 1972, 53). The other says that “Py- 
thagoras said many wise things about daimones and the immortality of the soul” 
(lamb. VP 219). This pairing might suggest that daimones were involved in the 
doctrine of immortality of the soul, but it is also possible that daimones and the 
immortality of the soul were two distinct religious topics which Pythagoras dis- 
cussed. It is, at any rate, a slender reed on which to construct a view that Py- 
thagoras called the transmigrating soul a daimén given the lack of evidence for 
such a doctrine in all the other sources of evidence. 


47 Riedweg 2005, 62. 
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is it precisely that fragment 7 suggests has been preserved between the 
man and the puppy? Clearly it is the ability to feel pain and the ability 
to express that pain in sounds, sounds moreover that reflect the person- 
ality of an individual. Nothing is said here about the puppy’s ability to 
think. It cannot do sums and count out the sums with an appropriate 
number of barks. What it can do is feel and express its feelings in an in- 
dividual way. This psyché thus bears a strong resemblance to the psyché as 
a center of emotions and desires, which I argued above could be found 
in fragment 13 of Philolaus. If this seems a lot to draw from one short 
fragment of Xenophanes, it is important to note that fragment 4 of Ion 
of Chios, the third early testimonium for Pythagoras’ conception of soul, 
written sometime in the second half of the fifth century, also emphasizes 
just these same psychic faculties. lon says that someone, probably Pher- 
ecydes, “although having perished, has a pleasant life for his psyché, if 
Pythagoras is truly wise’”**. In this case it is impossible to be sure that 
transmigration of the soul is meant, but certainly Pherecydes’ soul has 
survived death in some sort of personal form. Most importantly, it is 
the pleasure felt by the soul that is emphasized, so once again the soul 
is characterized by its emotions and perceptions. 

No single piece of evidence presented in this paper is, in itself, par- 
ticularly strong. I hope to have shown, however, that all the evidence, 
taken together, presents a remarkably consistent conception of soul over 
a period of 130 years, from about 530 to about 400 BC. If we start from 
that conception in its more developed form found in fragment 13 of 
Philolaus, it is possible to give at least tentative answers to some of 
the puzzles raised about transmigration by Burkert and discussed earlier 
in this paper.” First, the hierarchy in fragment 13 makes clear that Phi- 
lolaus, and presumably Pythagoras before him, did not think that human 
beings could be reborn as plants, since it is a psyché that is reborn and 
plants do not have a psyché.*’ Second, the hierarchy suggests that, 


48 For the correct text see Sandbach 1958-1959, 36 and Burkert 1972, 123 n. 13. 

49 Burkert 1972, 133-134. 

50 According to Bremmer (1983, 125) “Pythagoras thought that in the chain of 
reincarnations the psyche also entered plants”, but this is based on Fragment 
89 of Heraclides of Pontus (= D.L. 8.4), where the doctrine of transmigration 
of plants is not in fact put directly in the mouth of Pythagoras but is rather as- 
signed to Euphorbus. Of course, Pythagoras will be the later reincarnation of 
Euphorbus, but still this dramatized presentation by Heraclides suggests that 
he is not so much reporting a tradition about Pythagoras as composing his 
own drama. Riedweg (2005, 62) and Burkert (1972, 133 n. 74) both associate 
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when the psyché is born into a human being, it becomes subject to an 
intellect, which can presumably help to fashion it by training the emo- 
tions and desires. There is no evidence, however, that this intellect can 
survive the dissolution of the body.°*' This is an important difference 
from the Platonic view of soul, since for Plato the reverse is true: it is 
only the intellect that is immortal and transmigrates, while the other 
two parts of the tripartite soul are mortal (Ti. 69c-d).” Third, since 
all animals have a psyché in Philolaus’ scheme, it would appear that 
human souls should, in principle be able to be born into any animal. 
On the other hand, there might be other factors which determine 
whether a specific soul can be born into a specific type of animal. 
Thus the temperament of a given human soul might make it hard for 


the doctrine with Heraclides rather than assigning it explicitly to Pythagoras, 
presumably for this reason. A better indication of Pythagoras’ attitude to plants 
might be seen in a prohibition found in all three surviving ancient lives of Py- 
thagoras according to which one must “neither harm nor destroy a plant that is 
cultivated and fruitful” (lamb. VP 99; Porph. VP 39; and D.L. 8.23). It is, 
however, impossible to determine whether this prohibition in fact goes back 
to Pythagoras. Even if it does, it is far from clear what to conclude about trans- 
migration of souls into plants from it. 

51 Pythagoras’ reported ability to remember his previous lives (Heraclid. fr. 89 = 
D.L. 8.4) and to remind others of their previous lives (Porph. VP 26) might 
suggest that Pythagoras thought that the intellect transmigrated, if he conceived 
of memory as an intellectual capacity. It is not clear, however, that Pythagoras 
or other Greek philosophers would have associated memory with intellect. In- 
deed, memory is not connected with the intellect in Aristotle. He argues that 
memory does not arise without imagination and that imagination relies on 
the faculty of perception, which is connected to the body. Thus, the intellect 
that survives death for Aristotle has no personal memories (de An. 408b28— 
29, 403a8—10, Mem. 450a22—23). Pythagoras’ position would be the reverse 
of this: it is not the intellect that survives but the soul associated with percep- 
tion, so that the soul that does survive death has memories. Fragment 13 indi- 
cates that Philolaus, at least, may have had such a view. The intellect which 
human beings alone possess is surely the faculty with which we grasp the num- 
ber which, for Philolaus, gives us knowledge of things (frs. 4 and 5). Such 
mathematical knowledge, however, is in no way unique to the individual 
but has the universality of all mathematical knowledge. Thus, if the intellect 
survived for Philolaus, it is unlikely that it preserved the individuality of its pre- 
vious bearer. 

52 Plato evidently also thought that the rational part of the soul was present, even 
if unused or hindered, in animals (Ti. 76d-e, 91—92c), whereas Philolaus denies 
the faculty of intellect to animals altogether. Similarly Plato assigns the lowest 
part of the tripartite soul, which includes sensation and desires, to plants 
(Ti. 77b-c) while for Philolaus sensation is limited to human beings and animals. 
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it to be born into some kinds of animals. Moreover, it could be that the 
gods do not allow human souls to enter into animals destined for sacri- 
fice, as is suggested by the akousma quoted above, which says that 
human souls do not enter into sacrificial animals. Fourth, Philolaus ap- 
pears to have gone beyond Pythagoras in explaining the physiology of 
the soul and how the soul and body work together. It is clear that, de- 
spite Aristotle’s criticism of the Pythagorean stories, in Philolaus not just 
any soul can enter into just any body. 

The core of the conception with which Philolaus was working 
clearly goes back to Pythagoras, who was responsible for a subtler un- 
derstanding of the transmigrating soul than has usually been assigned 
to him, an understanding that goes contrary to many of the assumptions 
scholars have traditionally made about the Pythagorean view of the soul. 
First, despite Furley’s claim that the Pythagoreans were hostile to a ma- 
terial conception of the soul,” we have seen that Philolaus appears to 
follow most other Presocratics in making the soul material; there is 
no evidence that Pythagoras did any differently.”* Second, it is often as- 
sumed that the transmigrating soul must be a comprehensive soul, yet 
the evidence shows that Pythagoras did not think that the transmigrating 
psyché included all of human psychic capabilities. Finally, a common as- 
sumption, either explicit or implicit, in scholarship on the early Greek 
conception of the soul has been that it developed in a linear fashion 
from the Homeric view, in which there are a variety of psychic faculties 
with no unity, to the comprehensive soul of Socrates and Plato.” Ac- 
cording to such an assumption, Pythagoras’ identification of the soul 
just with the emotions and his exclusion of intellect from it would be 
explained in terms of the general Greek propensity of the time to see 


53 Furley 1956, 16-17. 

54 That the Pythagoreans should have clung to a material account of the soul is not 
surprising. Even in the Gorgias, Plato is still presenting the soul as something 
very similar to the body, which bears wounds in the next life just like the 
body (524e); in the Phaedo, where Plato is clearly arguing against the soul as 
a physical harmony, a major part of the argument is based on his newly emerg- 
ing theory of forms as purely intelligible objects of knowledge. For the Pytha- 
goreans, as Aristotle tells us, the physical world always remained the explanan- 
dum (Metaph. 989233 —34), so it should not be surprising that the transmigrating 
psyché remains resolutely physical in nature throughout the Pythagorean tradi- 
tion. 

55 See Kahn (1979, 127, 311, n. 112) who makes Burnet the main culprit. Laks 
seems to be working with a version of the developmental model (1999, 


250-254). 
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psychic abilities as fragmented; the notion of a comprehensive soul was 
simply not available to Pythagoras. The problem with this developmen- 
tal account of the Greek conception of the soul is that Heraclitus, who 
was active around 500 BC, clearly identifies the soul with the intellect 
and may well have seen the psyché as embodying all psychic faculties.”° 
Pythagoras is a generation earlier than Heraclitus, so that it might seem 
natural that his conception is not as developed as that of Heraclitus. This 
explanation will not work for Philolaus, however, who is two genera- 
tions later than Heraclitus. The case of Philolaus suggests that he and 
perhaps Pythagoras before him perfectly well could have conceived of 
a comprehensive soul that included the intellect, but made a conscious 
decision not to. The question then becomes why Pythagoras would 
make such a decision. 

I suggest that it is precisely the doctrines of metempsychosis and the 
kinship between animals and human beings that led to the decision. 
What survives from body to body is our distinctive emotional makeup. 
It seems to me that a case could be made that humans do share certain 
temperaments with animals, so that there is an initial plausibility to the 
idea that our personality could be reborn in an animal. Some of Plato’s 
comments in the eschatological myth at the end of the Republic point in 
this direction; he suggests that Ajax was reborn as a lion, Agamemnon as 
an eagle and Thersites as an ape, each human becoming the animal ap- 
propriate to his character (620b-c). On the other hand, by not including 
intellect in the psyché Pythagoras avoided an important problem. One 
awkward feature of transmigration is the idea that a human soul is in 
some way forced to live in the body of an animal for a period of 
time. It seems awkward and barbarous to suppose that the full range 
of human intellectual capabilities are present in the animal but, of 
course, unable to express themselves. A number of thinkers in the 
later Neoplatonic tradition, including Iamblichus and Hierocles, found 
it impossible to accept that a rational soul could be reborn in an irration- 
al animal.’ Pythagoras’ conception of the soul avoids this difficulty; 
there is no imprisoned human intellect staring out of the eyes of the 
puppy. Chapter 19 of Porphyry’s Life of Pythagoras, which is likely to 
go back to Dicaearchus”® and thus be a relatively reliable account of Py- 
thagoras’ views, stresses that one of his central teachings was that all 


56 See Nussbaum 1972 , Kahn 1979, 127, and Schofield 1991. 
57 See Sorabji 1993, 188-194 and Schibli 2002, 144 for discussion and references. 
58 Burkert 1972, 122-123. 
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things that come to be empsycha should be considered to belong to the 
same family or kind (homogené). We can now see, however, that this 
kinship with animals is not based on a shared rationality” but rather 
on the idea that humans and animals both have an ability to receive sen- 
sations such as pleasure and pain and to develop desires based on those 
sensations. Sorabji thus appears to be mistaken, when he argues that the 
pain felt by animals was first used as a basis for just treatment of them 
astonishingly late, in Porphyry.” The common ability of animals and 
humans to feel pain is built into Pythagoras’ theory of transmigration 
from the very beginning.®’ The earliest evidence suggests, however, 


59 Thus Sorabji, in his splendid book, is mistaken to say that the Pythagoreans ac- 
cepted the rationality of animals (1993, 78). He relies in part on Aétius 5.20 
(Dox. Gr. 432a15) where it is asserted that Pythagoras and Plato thought that 
the souls of the so called irrational animals were in fact rational (logikas) and 
that apes and dogs had intellect (noousi). However, Burkert has shown that, 
when Pythagoras is joined to Plato in Aétius as espousing a given view, Platonic 
views are being unhistorically assigned back to Pythagoras (1972, 57—83, see 
esp. 75). 

60 Sorabji 1993, 208-209. He oddly dismisses Xenophanes’ story about Pythago- 
ras and the puppy (fr. 7) by saying that “pain is not mentioned” (1993, 208). It 
is true that the word pain does not appear, but the pain of the puppy is central 
to the story. The cries of the puppy are mentioned and Pythagoras tells the man 
to stop beating it, surely because of the pain the puppy is suffering. Sorabji adds 
that what matters is not that the puppy is being beaten but that a friend is being 
beaten. This is true of Xenophanes’ presentation, but Dicaearchus’ statement 
that Pythagoras regarded humans and animals as of the same kind (Porph. VP 
19) and the evidence of fragment 13 of Philolaus that humans and animals 
share the same faculty of perception indicate that Pythagoras focused on the 
shared ability of animals and humans to feel pain. 

61 In the later tradition three reasons are given for Pythagoras’ abstaining from an- 
imal food. The argument assigned by Sextus to both Pythagoras and Empedo- 
cles (M. 9.127—129), that one breath (év ... tveUpa) pervades the whole cosmos 
and thus makes humans one with animals, is not supported by the early evi- 
dence for either Pythagoras or Empedocles and looks to be a later explanation 
developed under Stoic influence. Iamblichus reports another argument accord- 
ing to which animals and humans are akin because they are made from the same 
elements (VP 108 and 169). This argument appears to antedate Theophrastus 
since he modifies it (Porph. Abst. 3.25), in light of the consideration that plants 
too are made of the same elements, so that it is not basic elements that humans 
and animals share but the same tissues and fluids (Sorabji 1993, 175-178). It 
seems much more likely that the argument from common elements is derived 
from Empedocles than from Pythagoras, since Empedocles has a theory of ele- 
ments according to which humans and animals would indeed be composed of 
the same elements (Inwood 2001, 64), whereas there is no evidence that Pytha- 
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that, unlike Empedocles who does draw the conclusion that no animal 
must be killed or eaten, Pythagoras himself had a much more compli- 
cated analysis that forbade the eating and killing of certain animals 
while allowing the eating and killing of others. Nonetheless, he ac- 
cepted as an important principle that all animals were akin to humans 
in having a psyché; that kinship will have figured in moral decisions hav- 
ing to do with human treatment of animals, even if, in the end, it was 
judged appropriate to kill a specific animal as part of a sacrifice to a god. 
These issues are too complex to discuss further here. It should be clear, 
however, that, while in the area of cosmology and first principles Phi- 
lolaus appears to be the major innovator and not Pythagoras, when it 
comes to the soul, the case is reversed. Philolaus does place psyché in a 
clear hierarchy of psychic faculties, which allows for greater philosoph- 
ical rigor in the doctrine of transmigration. He also explains its physiol- 
ogy. It is Pythagoras, however, who is responsible for the breakthrough 
conception of the soul that is the foundation for the doctrine of trans- 
migration. 


goras had such a theory. Finally, lamblichus says that Pythagoras based our kin- 
ship with animals on our sharing life (VP 108) or the sort of life that is more 
common (koinoteras — VP 169). It is possible that this argument is a reflection 
of the view I have argued should be assigned to Pythagoras, that animals and 
men share the life of sensation. 

62 See Burkert 1972, 180-183 for a discussion of the conflicting evidence. 


Das Pythagorasfragment des Xenophanes 
und die Frage nach der Kritik 
der Metempsychosenlehre* 


CHRISTIAN SCHAFER 


Das Pythagorasfragment des Xenophanes (DK 21 B 7)' ist woméglich 
der einzige erhaltene Text tiber Pythagoras, der auch zu Lebzeiten des 
Pythagoras verfasst worden ist. Zum wenigsten jedenfalls aber der ein- 
zige im Wortlaut erhaltene Text eines Autors, dessen Lebenszeit und 
geographischer Wirkungsbereich sich weitgehend mit denen des Py- 
thagoras decken. Das bei Diogenes Laertios (8,36) tiberlieferte Bruch- 
sttick aus den Elegien des Xenophanes lautet: 


Und als er einst [oder ,,einmal“, troté] an einem Hund, der geschlagen 
wurde, vorbeikam, 

habe er, heiBbt es [eigtl. ,,sagen sie“, paoiv], Mitleid gehabt und Folgendes 
gesagt: 

,Ho6r auf und schlage nicht, denn es ist ja eines Freundes [eigtl.“eines 
befreundeten Mannes“, piAou d&vépos] 

Seele [yuyt], die ich erkannte [Zyvev], als ich sie schreien horte.‘” 


* Der vorliegende Artikel ist das Parergon einer im Entstehen begriffenen Mo- 
nographie zu Pythagoras im Urteil seiner Zeitgenossen. Ich gebe mich der 
Hoffnung hin, dass vieles, was hier in der gedrangten Darstellungsform ungesagt 
bleiben muss, in der Buchversion tiefere Begriindung und einleuchtende Be- 
lege erhalten wird. 

1 Vorsokratische Texte werden nach der Konvention der Ausgabe von Diels- 
Kranz ('°1972) angegeben, also direkter Wortlaut des betreffenden Denkers als 
,.B-Fragment“ (oder schlicht als ,,Fragment‘), Testimonien als ,,A-Frag- 
mente“. 

2 Ich folge dabei im Wesentlichen der Ubersetzung von Ernst Heitsch, die ich 
unter anderem deswegen wahle, weil sie den Satzbau des Griechischen recht 
gut nachahmt und die Versumbriiche nach Méglichkeit beizubehalten bemiiht 
ist: Heitsch 1983, 8. 
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1. Vortiberlegungen 


Festzustehen scheint, dass Xenophanes in diesem Textbruchstiick eine 
Aussage gegen Pythagoras machen méchte, und dass diese Aussage in 
der Antike als witzige Verspottung wahrgenommen wurde, wie der 
weitere Zusammenhang bei Diogenes Laertios zeigt. 

Woftir Pythagoras hier jedoch verspottet wird, dartiber tobt ein 
langer Gelehrtenstreit. Die nahe liegende Annahme ist, dass sich 
Xenophanes mit seiner Anekdote tiber die pythagoreische Seelenwan- 
derungslehre lustig macht. In diesem Fall ware das Fragment der erste 
und schlagende Beleg daftir, dass die Metempsychose von Pythagoras 
selbst vertreten worden ist;> oder zumindest unmittelbar nach seinem 
Tod von den Pythagoreern als seine Lehre weitergegeben wurde, je 
nachdem, ob man annehmen will, dass Xenophanes den Pythagoras um 
einige Zeit iiberlebt haben wird.* 

Das Motiv fiir die Anekdote kénnte Xenophanes tibrigens unter 
Umstinden von den Pythagoreern selbst iibernommen haben. Ahnliche 
taktische Ubernahmen zur Kritik des Ubernommenen lassen sich bei 
Xenophanes mehrfach nachweisen. Jedenfalls findet man in der Artemii 
Passio 29 (einem sehr spaten Beleg freilich) eine Abwandlung desselben 
Themas aus der pythagoreischen Tradition erzihlt: Pythagoras habe 
demnach einmal die Stimme eines Freundes im Stéhnen eines Rindes 
erkannt, das gerade zur Opferung geftihrt wurde. In eine 4hnliche 
Richtung mag die Tatsache deuten, dass die Geschichte vom Erkennen 


3 Im Folgenden ist von der pythagoreischen Lehre einer ,Seelenwanderung* oder 
,Metempsychose‘ die Rede, wahrend auf den unbestimmteren Terminus ,Pa- 
lingenesie* weitgehend verzichtet wird. Und zwar trotz der in sich nicht un- 
begriindeten Feststellung von Wilhelm Bauer 1976, 163: ,,Der gewissermassen 
officielle Terminus der Pythagoreer fiir den Ubertritt der Seele aus einem 
K6rper in den anderen lautete toAryyevecia, ,Wiedergeburt*, was Servius z. 
Aen HI, 68 gegeniiber der vielfach geliufigen Bezeichnung peteypuywors 
ausdriicklich betont: ,non peteypylyworv, sed tTradryyeveciav esse dicit [scil. 
Pythagoras]*“. Warum demgegentiber im Folgenden sachlich gerechtfertigt der 
Seelengedanke (demgegeniiber sich der unspezifischere Terminus ,Palingene- 
sie‘ begrifflich indifferent verhilt) auch tiber die terminologische Beschreibung 
der Lehre als ,Seelenwanderungs-* oder ,Metempsychosenlehre* von vornher- 
ein miteinbezogen wird, wird sich aus dem Gang des Arguments unschwer 
ergeben. 

4 Fiir die Lebenszeiten darf man als ungefahres Raster annehmen: Pythagoras 
ca. 570—480, Xenophanes ca. 570-470. Dazu jeweils Riedweg 2002, 18-36, 
und Schafer 1996, 95-104. 
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bekannter Menschen im Tier bei anderen namhaften Pythagoreern 
imitiert wurde, so etwa vom Neupythagoreer Apollonios von Tyana, 
der vorgab, in einem Léwen den agyptischen Konig Amasis zu erken- 
nen. Dies alles k6nnte auch als Argument gegen die in der Forschung 
ebenfalls geduBerte Annahme dienen, Xenophanes habe die in seinem 
Fragment erzahlte Begegnung von Pythagoras und dem Hund frei er- 
funden, um den Pythagoras zu verspotten.’ 

Gegen diese Ansicht von der Befehdung der Seelenwanderungslehre 
erhebt sich allerdings die Meinung derer, die es weder diesem Fragment 
noch anderen frithen Belegen zutrauen, eine plausible Annahme fiir 
eine Metempsychose in so frither Zeit zuzulassen, oder besser gesagt: die 
Meinung derer, die generell einen qualifizierten Seelenbegriff im Sinne 
der wuy7 als einer Ich-Konstante und Quasi-Bezeichnung der Person, 
als (wie es in der Sekundiarliteratur gerne heibt) ,,egologische“ Identi- 
tatskonstante, ja selbst nur als ,,Organ individueller Regungen, Emp- 
findungen und Gedanken“® in der Zeit vor Platon in Abrede stellen.’ 
Zwischen diesen beiden Polen finden gemafigte Positionen aller 
Schattierungen ihren Platz. 

Nun habe ich ehrlich gesagt keine tiberschwanglichen Sympathien 
fiir die Position der ,Minimalisten‘ in dieser Frage und halte die Me- 
tempsychosenlehre und einen ihr entsprechenden Seelenbegriff bei 
Pythagoras durchaus ftir gesichert. (Vielleicht wird das Nachstehende 
das auch stiitzen ko6nnen.) Dennoch will ich aus Vorsicht oder Entge- 
genkommen folgende Vorgehensweise zugrunde legen: das Fragment 7 
des Xenophanes zunichst argumenti causa unter der Minimalannahme zu 
betrachten, einen Angriff auf die Metempsychosenlehre bei Pythagoras 
mit FleiB nicht zu vermuten — sondern einen grundlegenden Streit um 
die Weltdeutung zwischen Pythagoras und Xenophanes (so 2: Der 
Streit um die Hintergriindigkeit der Welt); sodann eine Betrachtung 
unter der erweiterten Annahme anstellen, dass Xenophanes in diesem 
Text vielleicht tatsachlich die Seelenwanderungslehre des Pythagoras 
angreift (3. Die Kritik der Seelenwanderung); drittens die Annahme- 
basis noch einmal erweitern und das Bruchstiick unter der Vorausset- 


5 So Heitsch 1983, 120f.: ,,Das im Epos zahlreich belegte gactv ,es heift, man 
sagt’ (etwa Il. 2,783; 4,375; 20,206; Od. 1,220; 3,212) wird von Xenophanes 
benutzt, um die fiktive, vermutlich von ihm selbst erfundene Geschichte ab- 
zusichern und damit den Kritiker zu entlasten.“ Ahnlich Lesher 1992, 79: ,,nor 
can we be entirely sure how much of the story was fact and how much fiction“. 
Heitsch 1983, 121. 

7 So Eggers Lan 1986, 205. 


a 
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zung betrachten, dass Xenophanes im Zusammenhang mit der See- 
lenwanderungslehre auch noch ein theologisches Problem anmahnt (4. 
Die Blasphemie in der Annahme einer Unsterblichkeit der Seele); und 
schlieBlich soll ein Blick auf eine historische Information bei Iamblichos 
die Aussage des Fragments in ein neues Licht stellen (5. Der Witz im 
politischen Hintergrundbezug). Ein Fazit wird das Ganze dann abrun- 
den. 

Methodische Voraussetzung wird bei alledem sein, von dem aus- 
zugehen, was wir von Xenophanes aus dem doch recht betrachtlichen 
Bestand seiner Direktfragmente wissen. Anders gesagt: Ich hoffe, eine 
innovative Wiederaufnahme und Beantwortung der alten Frage nach 
der Seelenwanderungsdoktrin der allerersten Pythagoreer anbieten zu 
k6nnen, indem ich sie folgendermaBen stelle: Wie viel von unserer 
Vorstellung von einer Metempsychosenlehre darf bei Pythagoras selbst 
bereits vorausgesetzt werden, um dabei den Angriff seines Zeitgenossen 
Xenophanes in Fragment 7 als plausibel annehmen zu diirfen? Das soll 
dann im Abgleich mit den erhaltenen Texten des Xenophanes zu 
glaubhaften Konjekturen tiber den Inhalt und die Absicht des Bruch- 
stticks und die Frage der Metempsychosenlehre des ganz frithen Py- 
thagoreismus ftihren und vielleicht sogar eben tiber Pythagoras selbst. 


2. Der Streit um die Hintergrtindigkeit der Welt 


Ob nun Xenophanes eine Seelenwanderungslehre bei Pythagoras kennt 
und gegen sie angeht oder nicht, in seinem Fragment greift er offen- 
sichtlich den Umstand heraus, dass Pythagoras vorgibt, in emem Hund 
etwas anderes und mehr zu erkennen als nur einen Hund. Unabhingig 
davon also, was hier mit yuy7) gemeint sein sollte: Pythagoras erkennt 
ihre ,,Stimme“ im geschlagenen Hund wieder und identifiziert sie mit 
der eines gewesenen Menschen, naherhin der eines pidos dvnp. Das 
heibt: mit der eines Pythagoreers, denn die bezeichneten sich selbst 
nach tibereinstimmender Quellenlage als ,,Freunde“, piAo1. 

Vielleicht ist es kein Zufall, dass Pythagoras in der Darstellung des 
Xenophanesfragments eine Erkenntnis beansprucht, die darauf grtindet, 
dass er — und offenbar nur er, Pythagoras! — hier etwas hort, was andere 
nicht hdren und was auch nicht gesehen werden kann. Sehen kann man 
nur einen misshandelten und aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach aufjaulen- 
den Hund. Die Tradition schrieb Pythagoras ohnehin zu, dass er Dinge 
horen konnte, die ftir andere unh6rbar waren, und zwar Dinge, die ihm 
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offenkundig die Welt und ihre wesentliche ,Hintergrundstruktur’ in 
besonderer Weise erschlossen. Das prominente Lehrstiick der pytha- 
goreischen Musiktheorie und die Uberlieferung, dass Pythagoras eine 
Musik der Spharen“ vernehmen konnte und damit gleichsam die 
weltbildende Symphonie, ist nur der bekannteste traditionelle Beleg 
dafiir.* Was das Xenophanesfragment sich demnach zum Thema macht, 
ist der Anspruch des Pythagoras, in exklusiver Weise das intelligibile in 
sensibili za erkennen. Pythagoras kann mithin verstehen, was andere 
nicht verstehen k6nnen — und zwar offenbar verstehen gleichzeitig im 
auditiven und im kognitiven Sinne, den das Wort ,verstehen’ im 
Deutschen haben kann. Was Pythagoras aber versteht, ist das Wesent- 
liche, das die Dinge eigentlich identifiziert und definierend als das 
ausdeutet, was sie wirklich sind. Also etwa den Hund als einen der 9iAo1 
des pythagoreischen Zirkels. 

Xenophanes hat genau diese Art der WirklichkeitserschlieBung und 
der Welterklarung in seinen erkenntnistheoretischen und kosmologi- 
schen Texten mehrfach kritisiert. So etwa in seiner tiberzeugend 
tiberlieferten Auseinandersetzung mit der Mantik (insbesondere im 
Testimonium DK 21 A 52) oder auch in seinen durch Karl Poppers 
Interpretationen zu einiger Beriihmtheit gelangten erkenntniskritischen 
Fragmenten B 18 und B 34.’ 

Als in diesem Sinne aufschlussreich kann jedoch insbesondere das 
Fragment DK 21 B 32 des Xenophanes gelten. Es erklart den Regen- 
bogen als Ergebnis von Lichtbrechungen in Wolken: 


Und was sie Iris nennen, eine Wolke ist seiner Natur nach auch das, 

purpurn, rotlich und gelbgriin anzuschauen. 

tw T “lo KaAgouol, vépos Kal TOUTO TrEPUKE 

TTOPPUPEOV Kal Molvikeov Kal yAwPOov iSéoIal. 
Ahnliches gelte, so Xenophanes, fiir andere meteorologische und sogar 
astronomische Phanomene: fiir die Elmsfeuer (DK 21 A 39), Blitze (DK 
21 A 45), Gestirne (DK 21 A 44) u.a.m. Auch ,,das“ (toto) alles ist also 
nach Ansicht des Xenophanes auf diese Art zu erklaren, namlich als 
Wolkenspiel. Das Neutrum toto ist bewusst gewahlt und soll an- 
deuten, dass hier Sachlichkeit gegentiber personaler Gottlichkeit geltend 


8 Vel. die Aussagen des Aristoteles in DK 58 B 35, des Porphyrios in DK ad 31 B 
129, von Platon in DK ad 47 B 1. 

9  Vegl. von Kutschera 1983, 21, und Schafer 1996, 114-121. Zu Poppers Ansicht 
vgl. Popper 1963, 136-153. 
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gemacht wird. Das ,,und“ in der ersten Fragmentzeile von B 32 zeigt an, 
dass Xenophanes seine Wolkentheorie in seinen gewissermaBen ,natu- 
ralistischen‘ Erklarungen auch auf zahlreiche andere Himmelserschei- 
nungen angewendet hat. ,,Auch“ der Regenbogen ist seinem ganzen 
Wesen nach (trépuke) eine leuchtende Wolke, grundsatzlich genauso 
wie alle anderen Erscheinungen am Himmel.” 

Von Interesse zur Interpretation des Pythagorasfragments des 
Xenophanes ist nun, dass es Xenophanes in allen diesen kosmologischen 
Lehrstiicken ablehnt, solchen Erscheinungen des natiirlich unmittelbar 
Begegnenden auch eine unmittelbare Hintergrunderklarung abgewin- 
nen zu wollen. Er steht damit weitgehend in der philosophischen 
Tradition seines heimatlichen Ioniens: Blitze sind keine Waffen des 
Zeus, sondern hell aufzuckende Wolken, der Regenbogen ist keine 
Gotterbotin und auch keine Kommunikation géttlicher Willensregung 
(wie in Ilias 17,547—551 oder Genesis 9,12—17), sondern ein nattirlich 
zustande gekommenes (auch daftir steht das perfektische tépuKe) Wol- 
kenlichtspiel."’ 

Halt man zum Abgleich dagegen, was die doxographische Tradition 
tiber die pythagoreische Lehre vom Regenbogen und den Meteora 
tiberliefert, so scheint das zunachst keineswegs dem entgegenzulaufen, 
was Xenophanes sagt. So DK 58 C 2: 1) 8& ipis épacKev ws avyt) ToU 
Alou éoti. (,,Er [Pythagoras] sagte, der Regenbogen sei wie der Abglanz 
der Sonne.) Dieses pythagoreische Symbolon ist nun aber in einer 
Reihe mit anderen tiberliefert, die es in seiner Aussageabsicht erst richtig 
einordnen lassen. Vgl. nochmals DK 58 C 2 (aus Porphyrios, Vita Py- 
thagorae 41; Aristoteles, fr. 196 Rose): ,,Er [Pythagoras] nannte zum 
Beispiel das Meer Trane des Kronos, die Baren Hande der Rhea, die 
Pleiaden Leier der Musen, die Planeten Hunde der Persephone.“ 
Porphyrios, der diese Lehren tiberliefert, besteht explizit darauf, dass 
Pythagoras dies symbolisch und auf mystische Weise, wuot1Ka TpdOTTAD 
ouuBoAiKas gesagt habe. 

Ganz anders redet Xenophanes in DK 21 A 38: ,,Xenophanes [sagt, 
die Sterne bestiinden] aus zu Feuer gewordenen Wolken, sie ver- 
loschten mit jedem Tag und gliihten nachts wieder auf wie Kohlen. Die 


10 Vel. Heitsch 1983, 167-171. 

11 Vgl. Lesher 1992, 117, zur xenophanischen Lehre von den Meteora: ,,those 
phenomena regarded as omens, portends, or other messages from the gods have 
straightforward natural explanations“. 
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Auf- und Unterginge seien Entziinden und Erléschen.“'* Obwohl es 
alles andere als sicher ist, dass die pythagoreischen Symbola sich bis in 
die Zeit des Pythagoras zurtickverfolgen lassen, geben sie doch einen 
guten Hinweis auf die Streitlage im Hintergrund des Xenophanesfrag- 
ments tiber Pythagoras. Der Unterschied zwischen dem xenophanischen 
Erklarungsmodell und den eben zitierten Lehren der Pythagoreer liegt 
namlich vor allem in Folgendem: Bei den pythagoreischen Texten geht 
es deutlich darum, die sichtbaren Phinomene primar als Manifestati- 
onsarten von als géttlich empfundenen Instanzen zu erklaren und also 
als mehr oder minder unmittelbaren Ausdruck eines leitenden und 
bestimmenden Hintergrunds der sichtbaren Welt und ihrer von allen 
wahrnehmbaren Phanomene.’ Helios bedeutet hier, wie der Abgleich 
mit den anderen Symbola zeigt, wohl vordringlich den Sonnengott oder 
die Sonne als gottlich und weniger das Gestirn in seiner nattirlichen 
Erscheinungsform, Iris meint die Gotterbotin, das heiBt wohl die ein- 
zelausdriickliche Manifestation eines dahinterstehenden héheren Wil- 
lens, die Planeten sind die Hunde der Persephone usw. Dagegen be- 
gehrt Xenophanes auf, ,,was sie Iris nennen“ ist der Regenbogen und 
nichts anderes, er driickt nicht mehr aus als das, was er ist, nadmlich die 
farbige Brechung von Licht in wolkig-dunstiger Luft. Sogar die Sonne 
als dahinterstehende Erklarung fiir die Quelle des Lichts wird beiseite 
gelassen. Die eigentlich tragende Hintergrunderklarung fallt damit of- 
fenkundig weg, sie wird von Xenophanes verneint. 

Nach Xenophanes gilt zudem: Wolkengebilde (wie sie Sonne, 
Regenbogen und andere Phanomene fiir ihn darstellen) sind entstanden 
und vergehen auch wieder, meist taglich. Daher sind sie nicht géttlich: 
Gotter sterben nicht und sind unentstanden. So sagt es das Testimonium 
A 12 zu Xenophanes: ,,jene, welche behaupten, dai die Gétter geboren 
wurden, siindigen geausoviel wie jene, die sagen, daB sie sterben* (Ubs. 
Mansfeld). Ein Regenbogen also ist das, als was er gesehen wird und 
nichts weiter. Anders gesagt, und nunmehr auf die Pythagoras-Anek- 
dote des Xenophanes bezogen: ,,A rose is a rose is a rose“, ein Re- 
genbogen ist ein Regenbogen ist ein Regenbogen, — und ein Hund ist 
ein Hund ist ein Hund. Und nichts weiter. 


12 Ubersetzung nach der Vorsokratiker-Ausgabe von Mansfeld 1998. 

13. Vgl. Granger 2004, 242 f. und 246: ,,Accordingly, Heraclitus pairs Pythagoras 
in B 40 with the ancient theologian Hesiod, and sets them apart from Xeno- 
phanes and Hecataeus who in their different ways try to abandon the irratio- 
nalities of Greek mythology“. 
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Das Pythagorasfragment des Xenophanes entpuppt sich auf dieser 
Stufe der Interpretation demnach zunichst einmal als Dokument eines 
Streits um die Hintergrtindigkeit der Welt. Und damit um eine Art 
ewiges Kontroversproblem des Wirklichkeitszugangs: Was sich auftut, 
ist vergleichbar dem Streit zwischen denen, die nach Meinung ihrer 
Gegner einem Jargon der Eigentlichkeit‘ frénen und denen, die sich 
nach Meinung der somit Kritisierten eines Jargons der falschen Ob- 
jektivitat’ befleiBigen. Es ist ein Streit zwischen jenen, die fragen, was 
die Dinge eigentlich sind (so Xenophanes) und denen, die fragen, was 
die Dinge eigentlich sind (wie Pythagoras).'* Zu einer ahnlichen Ein- 
schatzung der Kontroverse, die das Fragment B 7 des Xenophanes damit 
wiedergibt, gelangt aufgrund anderer, aber ahnlicher Vorgaben, auch 
James H. Lesher in seinem englischsprachigen Standardwerk zu den 
Fragmenten des Xenophanes: 


On this reading, Xenophanes’ target was not the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis per se but rather Pythagoras’ extraordinary claim to insight: when to 
all the world the puppy sounds like a yelping puppy, to Pythagoras it is ‘in 
truth’ identical with the soul of a dear friend.” 


Das alles lieBe sich also tiber das Pythagorasfragment des Xenophanes 
sagen, ohne einen wie auch immer absehbaren Seelenbegriff oder gar 
eine entwickelte Metempsychosenlehre bei Pythagoras annehmen zu 
mussen. 


14 Allein, indem ich dieses niederschreibe, schon warnt mich was, dass ich dabei 
nicht bleibe: Denn freilich kann man bei genauerem Hinsehen begriindete 
Zweifel daran anmelden, dass bei Xenophanes tatsachlich eine Auffassungswelt 
aus reinen ,matters of fact’ dargeboten wird. Selbst wenn man — entgegen der 
Meinung einiger Gelehrter, die solches durchaus nicht grundlos behaupten — 
davon Abstand nehmen wollte, dass es kein Denken ohne theologischen 
Hintergrund in der griechischen Philosophie gegeben habe und keinen phi- 
losophischen Gedanken, der nicht gleichzeitig auch theologisch ware: Gerade 
bei Xenophanes, der bei Aristoteles explizit unter die IeoAdyor gezahlt wird und 
nicht unter die puorkoi, wtirde eine solche ,Objektivitat’ des Denkens ohne 
jeglichen gottlichen Hintergrundbezug verwundern. Das Pythagorasfragment 
des Xenophanes wird daher wohl eher die falsche Haltung des Pythagoras im 
Bezug auf die Hintergriindigkeit der Welt und die Frage nach der Erkenntnis 
dessen, wozu menschliche Auffassungsgabe im Allgemeinen und im Besonde- 
ren befihigt erscheint, kritisieren. Ahnliche Richtungskampfe, ob das Gottliche 
direktes oder nur indirektes ,Objekt“ der Weltbegegnung sein koénne, kennt 
auch die Theologie spaiterer Zeiten immer wieder. 


15 Lesher 1992, 80 f. 
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Die Interpretation hat somit bis hierher methodisch (wenn auch 
durchaus ein wenig gezwungen) von der Lehre einer Wiedereink6r- 
perung der Seele bei Pythagoras abgesehen und trotzdem ein erstes 
Ergebnis erbracht. Man kénnte im Dienste dieser bisherigen Methode 
Folgendes in Anspruch nehmen: Xenophanes, der Rhapsode-Philo- 
soph, dessen Wortmeldungen meist philosophische Glossen zu den 
Epen Homers und Hesiods gewesen sein diirften, und dessen Fragmente 
sich nahezu immer an Homerische Themen anlehnen,'° kénnte die 
notwendigen Bestandteile fiir seine Pythagoraskritik zum Beispiel aus 
Homers Odyssee gewonnen haben — zumindest als Versatzstiicke. Somit 
ist eine Situation wie die von Xenophanes anhand der Pythagorasan- 
ekdote geschilderte, ftir Xenophanes nicht unbedingt ein unerhortes 
Novum, das als solches — als Novum also — des Angriffs bediirfe. Denn 
dass Seelen Verstorbener zu héren sein kénnen und klagen kénnen, 
zeigt die Nekyia aus dem elften Buch der Odyssee; und dass ein Tier 
eigentlich ein piAos dvnp sein kann, zeigen die Begebenheiten auf der 
Insel der Kirke (Odyssee 10,237—240; 388-399). Dass namlich die dort 
in Schweine verwandelten Gefahrten des Odysseus eine ich-referentielle 
Konstanz tiber die Existenzweise von Menschen und von Schweinen 
hinweg aufweisen, offenbart die Darstellung bei Homer. Der Gedanke 
an einen Ubergang ein und desselben Wesens in eine andere materielle 
K6rperform unter (bewusster oder unbewusster) Beibehaltung der Ich- 
Identitat war demnach, so drtickt es Jonathan Barnes ganz richtig aus, 
jedem Schulkind in Griechenland gelaufig,'’ und daher nichts iiber- 
waltigend Uberraschendes oder von Grund auf Befremdliches, da, wie 
Xenophanes selbst feststellt ,.von Anfang an alle nach Homer gelernt 
haben“ (8 &pyxiis Kad” Ounpov érrei peuadt}Kaor travtes) (DK 21 B 10). 

Dabei konnte dem Xenophanes die Seelenwanderungslehre aber 
doch nicht ganz einerlei sein, denn sie verfahrt nach einem Schema, die 
Welt als hintergriindig zu bestimmen, und die Erkenntnis dieses Hin- 
tergrunds exklusivem Sonderwissen vorzubehalten. Das bekampft 
Xenophanes aufgrund seiner eigenen Erklarungsansitze in Kosmologie 
und Gnoseologie. 


16 Vel. Schafer 1996, 135, 157 u.6. 

17 Vgl. Barnes 1979, 116, mit dem entscheidenden Vermerk: ,,when Odysseus’ 
companions were turned into swine by Circe they ceased to be men, but did 
not lose their personal identity“. 
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3. Die Kritik der Seelenwanderung 


Bereits unter der genannten — wenn auch nicht wirklich zufrieden- 
stellenden — Minimalannahme von Interpretationsvorgaben ergibt sich 
anhand der Frage nach der Hintergrtindigkeit der Welt also das inter- 
essante Bild einer philosophischen Fundamentalkontroverse zwischen 
Xenophanes und Pythagoras, die im Fragment 7 des Xenophanes auf- 
scheint. Doch muss man es wohl nicht schon dabei belassen, und es 
ware tibrigens auch im Sinne der grundlegenden Annahme, dass 
Xenophanes hier einen weltanschaulichen Witz machen méchte, 
durchaus armlich, wenn man fiir das Gesagte nicht mehrere Auftfas- 
sungsschichten gelten lassen wollte, die den Spab erst beiBend und 
tiefsinnig machten. Dieses Spiel mit mehreren Auffassungsschichten, die 
den Witz der Aussage erst richtig ausmachen, lasst sich bei Xenophanes 
auch in anderen Fragmenten beobachten. 

Die verntinftigere Variante scheint namlich doch die ,konservati- 
vere’ zu sein, im Pythagorasfragment des Xenophanes eine Auseinan- 
dersetzung mit der Metempsychosenlehre anzunehmen. Denn das 
Fragment zeigt durch die Wortwahl des Xenophanes, dass Pythagoras 
die von Xenophanes anscheinend ins kontraintuitiv Lacherliche gezo- 
gene Hintergrtindigkeit des Wirklichen fiir den Fall der menschlichen 
Existenz offenbar am Begriff der yuyn festgemacht hat, und das ist hier 
das Thema des Xenophanes. Darin, das heibt in der existenztiberbrti- 
ckenden egologischen Konstanzzuweisung an die wuyn, liegt ja auch 
der fassbare Unterschied von Metamorphose und Metempsychose. 

Dass diese Zuweisung sozusagen das Kernstiick der Lehre des Py- 
thagoras darstellt, besagt auch Porphyrios in einer Passage, die nach 
Meinung der Interpreten auf Dikaiarchos zurtickgeht (DK 14 8a aus 
Porphyrios, Vita Pythagorae)19.'° Es ist tatsichlich der vielleicht zuver- 
lassigste Text, der sich betreftfs der pythagoreischen Lehre erhalten hat 
(auch da sind sich die Interpreten unisono sicher).'? Das Bekannteste 


18 Vegl. Van der Waerden 1979, 21—24, und Burkert 1962, 99, sowie Kalogerakos 
1996, 113, mit dem Zusatz: ,,Alle diese Dogmata beziehen sich offensichtlich 
auf die Seelenwanderungslehre und geben hochstwahrscheinlich den altpy- 
thagoreischen Glauben wieder“. 

19 So z.B. Kahn 2001, 11: ,,... the least unreliable report is given by Porphyry, 
who seems again to be following Dicaearchus“. Vgl. auch Van der Waerden 
1979, 24, mit Bezug auf diese Porphyriospassage: ,,DaB Pythagoras die Un- 
sterblichkeit der Seele, die Seelenwanderung und die Verwandtschaft aller 
Lebewesen gelehrt hat, wissen wir aus sehr guten alten Quellen“. 
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von der Philosophie des Pythagoras ist die Seelenwanderungslehre, so 
tradiert Porphyrios die alte Ansicht: 


Am meisten wurden jedoch folgende Lehren bei allen bekannt: erstens, daB 
er [Pythagoras] behauptete, die Seele sei unsterblich (#5 &9dvatov eivat 
gO TH UXT); zweitens, daB sie sich andere, indem sie in andere Le- 
bewesen eingehe; auBerdem (pods 8 touTots), das das Entstehende nach 
gewissen Perioden erneut entstehe und dafi es tiberhaupt nichts Neues 
gebe; schlieBlich, daB man alles Entstehende, das beseelt ist, als verwandt 
betrachten solle. (Ubs. Mansfeld) 


Zu beachten ist dabei die an der sprachlichen Fassung unschwer ab- 
lesbare Kadenz innerhalb der Aufzihlung der Hauptlehren des Pytha- 
goras: Als erste oder vordringlich (tedtov) die Unsterblichkeit der 
Seele, dann, oder ,,dieser zunachst“ (eita), also in enger Verbindung 
damit, die Seelenwanderung. Das petaBdaAAewv, das der Seele dabei als 
Aktivitat zugesprochen wird, muss nicht auf den unspezifischen Sinn 
von ,sich andern‘ beschrankt werden wie in Mansfelds Ubersetzung, 
sondern meint spezifischer: Eine Veranderung erfahren oder bewerk- 
stelligen, etwas an sich andern (zum Beispiel auch einen anderen Namen 
annehmen o.4.), schlieBlich auch ,wechseln*, etwa seine Kleider oder 
die Seiten im Krieg. Auch ein Sinn der geographischen Verlagerung, 
von ,wandern‘, ist im Wort mitgegeben.”” Was in der Aufzihlung bei 
Porphyrios darauf folgt, ist ebenfalls auffallig eingeleitet damit, dass die 
Wendung trpds S€ TovTots, also ,nach diesen dann“, die ersten beiden 
Lehrstiicke klar von den nachfolgenden absetzt. Die erstgenannten sind 
demnach hauptsaichlich und in erster Linie als pythagoreisch anzusehen, 
als die Lehren mithin, die das pythagoreische Denken von Anfang her in 
den Augen der AufBenstehenden charakterisieren und auch ,,bei allen 
bekannt“ sind.*! 

Nimmt man nun ftir das Pythagorasfragment des Xenophanes die 
erweiterte Interpretationsbasis einer Auseinandersetzung mit dem Ge- 
danken einer Seelenwanderung als Hauptlehre des Pythagoras (und 


20 Daher tibersetzt Laura Gemelli in ihrer neuen Vorsokratiker-Ausgabe die Stelle 
so: ,,dass er erstens sagt, die Seele sei unsterblich, des weiteren, sie wandere in 
andere Arten von Lebewesen“ (Gemelli Marciano 2007, ad loc.). 

21 Zur Stiitze vgl. Zhmud 1997, 117: ,,Der Name des Pythagoras hat sich bereits 
friih so fest mit der Metempsychose verbunden, daB diese Lehre geradezu als 
Kern des Pythagoreismus gilt. Die Quellen des fiinften und vierten Jahrhun- 
derts lassen klar erkennen, dafB Pythagoras an die Seelenwanderung geglaubt 


hat‘. 
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seiner Adepten) an, so ergibt sich angesichts dessen, was sonst noch von 
Xenophanes tiberliefert ist, folgendes Bild: 

Im Testimonium DK 21 A 13 aus der Rhetorik des Aristoteles ist 
eine Kritik des Xenophanes am religidsen Brauch der Eleaten tradiert, 
den Tod der Leukothea kultisch zu begehen und ihr Threnoi zu singen, 
das heifBt Klagelieder wie bei einer Totenklage. Xenophanes argu- 
mentiert hier mit den logischen Prinzipien des ausgeschlossenen Wi- 
derspruchs und des ausgeschlossenen Dritten. Entweder Leukothea ist 
gestorben wie Menschen sterben, dann ist sie eben tot, und ihr zu 
opfern wie einem lebenden Wesen ist sinnlos. Oder sie lebt, wie Gétter 
eben ewig leben, dann kann sie aber nicht gestorben sein und ihren Tod 
zu beweinen ist absurd. Und eine andere Méglichkeit gibt es nicht.” 
Das Durchhalten einer Identitatskonstante tiber das Sterben hinweg, wie 
eine Seelenwanderungslehre das fordert, hat Xenophanes folglich bereits 
in diesem Zusammenhang abgelehnt, und zwar einem Zusammenhang, 
der sozusagen in den engeren ,Kompetenzbereich* des xenophanischen 
Denkens fallt, namlich in den der Religionskritik. Xenophanes hatte 
also Bedenken und Probleme mit der Vorstellung von ,Trans-Substra- 
tiationen‘, in denen sich das intelligibile in sensibili gegeniiber dem 
Wechsel des sichtbar Biologischen als Identitatsbewahrer durchhalt. Ein 
Ding ist, was es — im Sinne des TépuKe~ — ist, und damit basta; das gilt 
fiir Lebewesen genauso wie fiir Naturereignisse, ftir Regenbégen ge- 
nauso wie fiir Leukothea. 

Unter Einrechnung dessen, was schon zur Diskussion tiber die 
Hintergriindigkeit der Welt angeftihrt wurde, ergibt sich daraus somit 
eine weitere Beobachtung, die méglicherweise auf eine richtige Fahrte 
fiihrt: Was sich aus der dem Epos entstammenden Begriffswelt des 
Xenophanes und in seiner Grundsatzkritik des Mythos und der Dich- 
tung vielleicht am ehesten dem Gedanken einer Metempsychose ver- 
gleichen lasst, ist wohl tatsachlich (wie bereits im Voriibergehen er- 
wahnt) die Vorstellung von Metamorphosen. Wie Robert Spaemann 
sagt, 

besteht das Eigentiimliche an Metamorphosen darin, dai das sich im 

Wandel Durchhaltende nicht ein materielles Substrat ist, sondern das 


22 Auch wenn es sich nur um ein Testimonium zu Xenophanes handelt, so ist es 
doch sehr gut belegt und die Argumentationsform ist alt, denn ahnlich verfahrt 
auch das Direktzitat 22 B 127 des Heraklit. 

23 Vel. zu dieser Vorstellung Hadot 2006, 7, zu pvots in der Bedeutung als we- 
sensdefinierendes nattirliches ,Gewordensein‘ fast gleichzeitig bei Heraklit. 
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Subjekt selbst, das zunichst als Mensch existiert und ,ich* sagt. ... Worauf 
es ankommt, ist, das wir personale Identitat nicht durch qualitative [ma- 
terielle] Merkmale definieren.” 


Tatsachlich ist es ja so, dass sich sowohl bei Metamorphose- als auch bei 
Metempsychosevorstellungen das ,Ich* als invariant und im Kern 
identisch unabhingig von Zufalligkeiten des Lebenswegs, qualitativen 
Merkmalen oder materiell fassbaren Auspragungen offenbart. Das wie- 
derum widerspricht nun ganz deutlich der Aussage von Xenophanes’ 
Regenbogen-Fragment, das genau darauf besteht, die Dinge als we- 
sentlich das anzuerkennen, was ihre materiellen Auspragungen und 
fassbaren Qualitaten darstellen. Die Geschichte der Leukothea jedenfalls 
war ein Metamorphosenschicksal, wie man aus dem vierten Buch von 
Ovids Metamorphosen weib: Leukothea ist die verwandelte Kadmos- 
tochter Ino, also eine Sterbliche, die in eine Unsterbliche verwandelt 
wurde. 

Allerdings: Die Vorstellung von Metamorphosen ist — es wurde ja 
schon angedeutet — nicht deckungsgleich mit der Vorstellung von einer 
Metempsychose. Auch wenn Ovid im ftinfzehnten Buch der Meta- 
morphosen den Pythagoras wie als Gewahrsmann auftreten lasst: Meta- 
morphosen sind in ihrer unproblematischen Annahme einer Einheit von 
Selbst und Leib weniger analytisch in ihrer Struktur und Grundabsicht. 
Richtig hat Descartes gesehen, ,,die Leib-Seele-Einheit sei der selbst- 
verstandliche Ausgangspunkt unserer Alltagserkenntnis, wahrend uns 
die Verschiedenheit von Leib und Seele erst durch unser Denken be- 
wubt werde“”. Wie gesagt: Der definierende Unterschied zwischen 
Metamorphose und Metempsychose liegt in der zentralen Rolle des aus 
solch einer Analyse gewonnenen Beegriffs der wuy7 ftir die Erklarung 
und Zuweisung des Ich-Zusammenhangs. Genau deshalb taucht die 
yux7 als Kernbegriff im Fragment 7 des Xenophanes auf: Es geht hier, 
anders als beim Leukothea-Testimonium, um eine Kritik der Metem- 
psychosenlehre, nicht um eine unspezifische Kritik bloBer Transfor- 
mation ohne nahere Bestimmung der sich durchhaltenden Ich-Kon- 
stante. Es geht dartiber hinaus um eine Definition des intelligibile, auf das 
sich das Hauptinteresse bei der den Metamorphose- und Metempsy- 
choselehren eigenen Grundvorstellung eines intelligibile in sensibili bet 
Lebewesen konzentriert. 


24 Spaemann 1996, 19. 
25 Schéndorf 2001, 78. 
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Eine letzte Erginzung fehlt noch, um das Panorama zu komplet- 
tieren: Unter den Nachrichten, die sich uns von Xenophanes erhalten 
haben, findet sich namlich auch jene, dass Xenophanes die Seele (wuy7)) 
als tveGua erklart haben soll (DK 21 A 1,27 f.: medtds te &trepryvato 
oT1 ... T} wuXT) Teta). Man darf wohl vermuten, dass hier Anaximenes 
im Hintergrund steht, dessen Einfluss sich auch anderswo bei Xeno- 
phanes finden lasst. TlveUua bedeutet, darin darf man der klassischen 
Bestandsaufnahme des Wortgebrauchs bei Erwin Rohde folgen, die 
,innere Luft“ im Gegensatz und als Komplement zur auBeren Luft.”° 
Als solche ist das tveGua auch inwendiges Bewegungsprinzip: ,,Tvetua 
ist der Name des ap, insofern er bewegt ist“.*’ Das Anaximenes- 
Fragment DK 13 B 2 driickt diesen Komplementarkontrast in milesi- 
scher Geradlinigkeit folgendermaBen aus: 


Wie unsere Seele, behauptet er, die Luft ist, und uns durch ihre Kraft 

zusammenhilt, so umfasst auch den ganzen Kosmos Atem und Luft (Luft 

und Atem werden synonym gebraucht [so erginzt der Doxograph erkla- 
rend]). 

oiov Tf} wuxt, Pnotv, 1) hweTECa Arp OVoa ouyKpaTei THUGS, Kai SAOV TOV 

KOopOV TrveUHa Kal atp Trepléyer (AéyeToar SE cUVoVUNAS dip Kai TrveUa). 
Hand in Hand mit der Erklarung der Seele als tvetua geht allerdings 
nun die Vorstellung, dass die Seele, einmal ausgehaucht, wieder in das 
umgebende Medium eingeht, also schlicht der allumfassenden und alles 
durchwirkenden Luft zurtickgegeben wird. An ein individuelles 
Uberleben wire in diesem Fall nicht zu denken, wie denn iiberhaupt die 
Seele dieser Vorstellung nach kaum etwas Individuelles darstellt oder 
bedingen kann. 

Fir Xenophanes diirfte die wvyt vor diesem Hintergrund 
schwerlich mehr als Leben spendende Luft gewesen sein, wie sie das 
umgebende Medium hergibt, um den K6rper zu vitalisieren, gleichsam 
der fiir die Belebung notwendige Atem, bestenfalls poetisch gesprochen 
der ,Lebensodem‘. Das entspricht der Auffassung von der wuy7n als einer 
elementaren ,life force‘, die Interpreten als eine Grundbedeutung von 
,Seele‘ im epischen Griechisch isoliert haben wollen.” Es mag daher 
sein, dass das Fragment 7 des Xenophanes das Aufeinandertreffen zweier 
Seelenvorstellungen dokumentiert, die sich beide auf die eine oder 


26 Vel. Rohde 1961, 258 f- 
27 Rohde 1961, 259 mit entsprechenden Belegen. 
28 Vegl., um nur ein Beispiel zu nennen, Claus 1981, 122-138. 
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andere Weise aus Homerischem Wortgebrauch ergeben konnten und 
vielleicht zwei Traditionslinien emblematisieren. Deren eine war die 
von der Seele als einer materiellen Lebenskraft, wie sie sich an milesi- 
sche Spekulation anschlieBen konnte. Hier ist die Seele — im Gegensatz 
zu jeder Metamorphose- oder Palingenesieauffassung — im Ein- und 
Ausatmen das Austauschbare, und der atmende Ko6rper das sich 
durchhaltend Subsistente. Der Seele kame in dieser Auffassungsweise 
eher die Rolle zu, die etwa das Blut in Vampirfilmen spielt: ein Leben 
bringendes und austauschbares Allgemeinprinzip von materiellen Ei- 
genschaften, das notwenig fiir die Erklarung von (Weiter)Leben ist, aber 
nicht hinreichend die individuelle Existenz begrtindet. Das K6rperliche 
bleibt hier ganz unter sich. Die andere Traditionslinie war die von der 
Seele als einem ich-referentiellen Identifikationsfaktor, der sich vom 
Korper lésen und trotzdem Bewusstsein behalten oder wiedererlangen 
kann, so wie die Darstellung von den Seelen in der Unterwelt das nahe 
legen konnte.” 

Diese Theorie des Aufeinandertreffens zweier Traditionslinien der 
Seelenauffassung im sechsten Jahrhundert hat bereits vor langerer Zeit 
ihre Vertreter gefunden.” Und sie wiirde nun allerdings gut zum bereits 
geauBerten Gedanken vom ,,Streit tiber die Hintergriindigkeit der 
Welt passen. Die konfligierenden Positionen dieses Streits lassen sich 
hier somit an der ftir diesen Streit neuralgischen Einzelfrage der See- 
lenauffassung gleichsam am Beispiel des Problems der Metempsycho- 
senlehre belegen. 

Man kann daraus auch ersehen, dass die Seelenauffassung des Py- 
thagoras, oder zumindest jene Seelenauffassung, die man plausiblerweise 
der Metempsychose als erklarende Voraussetzung zuschreiben muss, 
zwischen (vielleicht alteren) Auffassungen von einem bloBen ,animator* 
des Leibes und der als ,Sokratisch-Platonisch‘ geltenden Auffassung von 
einer Seele gestanden haben kénnte, die nur auBerhalb des Leibes voll 
sie selbst ist und den zu beseelenden Leib bestenfalls ganz verlassen soll 
(insofern ,zwischen‘ tiberhaupt eine philosophiegeschichtlich sinnvolle 
Vokabel sein kann). Die Seelenvorstellung des Pythagoras in der 


29 Vel. die einleuchtende Darstellung bei Dihle 1982, 19 f. 

30 Vgl. Zhmud 1997, 122: ,,das Entstehen der Seelenwanderungslehre ist im 
Kontext der Transformation der griechischen Religion vom achten bis sechsten 
Jahrhundert zu sehen, die nicht zuletzt zu einer Anderung der traditionellen 
Vorstellung vom Menschen, seiner Beziehung zu den Gottern, seiner Seele 
fulhrt, und auf diesem Hintergrund ohne weiteres erklarbar*. 
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Transmigrationslehre dagegen zeigt, dass die wuy von K6rper zu 
KO6rper geht, sich also von jedem ihrer K6rper losen kann, aber damit 
noch lange nicht vom K6rperlichen allgemein.*' Fiir plausibel ist daher 
zunachst zu halten: ,,Die Seelenwanderung setzt voraus, dafi in den 
Lebewesen, Mensch wie Tier, ein individuelles, bestandiges Etwas 
enthalten ist, ein Ich, das seine Identitét unabhangig vom KGrper, der 
vergeht, kraft eigenen Wesens bewahrt“.’ Es hat demgegeniiber Ver- 
suche gegeben, den Wortlaut von Fragment 7 des Xenophanes vor- 
sichtiger zu behandeln und keinen letztgtiltigen Hinweis auf die 
Trennung von ,Leib* und ,Seele‘ darin anzuerkennen, 


denn nach dem Wortlaut jist‘ (nicht: ,hat*) das Htindchen die Seele des 
Freundes, und ,die Seele* (nicht: ,der Hund‘) schreit mit der wohlbe- 
kannten Stimme. Danach ist die Seele als Hund wiedergeboren, und nicht: 
in einem Hund.”* 


Das Problem lést sich aber tatsachlich auf, wenn man die Metempsy- 
chosenlehre in ihren Voraussetzungen und in ihren sachlichen Konse- 
quenzen ernst genug nimmt und (an)erkennt, dass die wuy7 hier als 
Definitionstrager des ganzen Lebewesens fungiert. Genau daran hangt ja 
die Seelenwanderungslehre als Lehre vom wandernden Ich; dass also 
Pythagoras etwa problemlos sagen konnte, ,dieser Schild war meiner, als 
ich noch Euphorbos war‘, und nicht: ,dieser Schild gehdrte einem 
KOorper, der nicht mehr existiert und daher auch nicht mehr mir geh6rt 
und ist sozusagen im Besitz meines vergangenen Besitzes gewesen’. 
Xenophanes formuliert daher ganz richtig und mit bésartiger Konse- 
quenz: Wenn Pythagoras das, was die Anekdote erzihlt, gesagt hatte, 
dann wohl ganz folgerichtig so, dass er nur auf die Seele Bezug nimmt 
und nicht auf die zufaillige Korperauspragung. Pythagoras kennt namlich 
streng genommen gar keine Hunde oder Menschen mehr, er kennt 
eigentlich nur noch Seelen (genau das will die Anekdote des Xeno- 
phanes dem HGrer oder Leser ja vor Augen ftihren), der Hintergrund ist 
hier erklarend ftir das wahre und eigentliche Wesen von allem. 


31 Vel. Spaemann 1996, 170: ,,Der Gedanke der Unsterblichkeit der Seele beruht 
auf diesen beiden Phanomenen: zum einen auf der Tatsache, da die Seele 
nicht nur, wie jede Seele, als Struktur eines organischen K6rpers diesem K6rper 
seine Identitat sichert. Die Identitat der Seele steht, als Identitat des Erlebens, 
auBerhalb jeden inneren oder logischen Zusammenhangs mit materiellen 
Vorgingen™. 

32 Burkert 1977, 446. Vgl. auch Furley 1956, 11: ,,the psyche, to satisfy Pytha- 
gorean doctrine, must include all the functions of personality“. 


33 Frankel 1976, 311 f. 
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Fir eine Polemik des Xenophanes gegen Pythagoras in Fragment 7 
ergibt sich somit auf der zweiten Stufe der Untersuchung ein Bild, das 
immerhin eine zusatzliche, wenn auch vorwiegend negative Informa- 
tion erbringt und eigene Schltisse zulisst. Es stellt sich folgendermaBen 
dar: Xenophanes sah in den Lehren des Pythagoras eine Seelenvor- 
stellung walten, die sich mit seiner eigenen Auffassung von der wuy7 als 
TrveUpa oder trveuo-ahnlich, das heiBt von einer gegentiber dem durch 
sie Belebten indifferenten und nichtindividuellen allgemeinen Lebens- 
kraft, die vitalistert und ausgehaucht werden kann, nicht vertrug; zudem 
ist uns von Xenophanes eine Kritik der Metamorphosengeschichte der 
Leukothea tiberliefert, die genau das kritisiert, was die Seelenwande- 
rungslehre zur Grundlage hat: dass namlich ein individueller Wesens- 
kern durch das Eingehen in einen anderen Kérper dem Sterben ent- 
kommen kann. 


4, Die Blasphemie in der Annahme einer Unsterblichkeit 
der Seele 


Das Pythagoras-Fragment des Xenophanes halt aber, so denke ich, noch 
eine weitere, eine dritte Belastungsstufe der Interpretation aus. Sie lasst 
sich folgendermafBen entwickeln: 

Oberflachlich gesehen scheint es philosophischer Aufbaulogik und 
wohl auch einem bestimmten kulturtheoretischen Vorurteil zu ent- 
sprechen, dass der Gedanke einer Unsterblichkeit der Seele einer Ent- 
wicklungs- oder Abstraktionsstufe angehort, die einem zeitlich be- 
grenzten Weiterleben der Seele tiber verschiedene Einkérperungen 
hinweg tiberlegen ist — und dass deswegen der Unsterblichkeitsgedanke 
der logisch und historisch ,spatere‘ ist. Wenn man Eink6rperungen und 
Unsterblichkeit der Seele annimmt, so ist augenscheinlich die Un- 
sterblichkeitsannahme gegentiber der K6rperwechselannahme die 
kompliziertere, oder doch zumindest prima facie die anspruchsvollere. 
Mustergtiltig legt das Gesprach zwischen Sokrates und Kebes in Platons 
Phaidon das damit implizierte Aufbauverhialtnis argumentativ nahe. 

Furr religidses Denken und die tatsachlichen historischen Gege- 
benheiten gilt das ganz offenbar nicht gleichermafen. Hier ist es unter 
eigenen Grundlagenvoraussetzungen eher umgekehrt. Erstens gilt hier, 
und Descartes hat als einer der spaten Exponenten dieses Gedankens 
recht damit, dass Unendlichkeit nicht aus Endlichkeit konstruierbar ist 
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(wohl aber umgekehrt), da eine unendliche Kumulierung von End- 
lichkeiten doch niemals Unendlichkeit ergeben kann (vgl. Descartes, 
Meditationes I 24). AuBerdem, und jetzt eher anthropologisch be- 
trachtet: Der Gedanke der Unsterblichkeit der Seele beruht auf den- 
selben Annahmevoraussetzungen wie der Gedanke der Seelenwande- 
rung: erstens auf der Tatsache, da die Seele nicht nur, wie jede Seele, 
als Struktur eines organischen K6rpers diesem K6rper seine Identitat 
sichert. Sondern die Identitat der Seele steht, als Identitat des Erlebens, 
zweitens selbst auBerhalb eines mabgeblichen Definitionszusammen- 
hangs mit materiellen Vorgingen.*’ Seelenwanderung kann dann sehr 
wohl, und tatsichlich besser als umgekehrt, als Konsequenz des Un- 
sterblichkeitsgedankens auftreten und aufgefasst werden. Und das bis 
hin zur Annahme, dass die Palingenesielehre als eine Form von suk- 
zessivem Pantheismus angesehen werden kann, als eine Art Gnade der 
Ewigkeit, die das Sein in seiner Gesamtheit secundum modum recipientis in 
Abfolgen mitteilt, die wir als Zeit wahrnehmen. Jorge Luis Borges hat in 
einer seiner verdffentlichten Vorlesungen an der Universidad de Belg- 
rano Parallelen gezogen zu Platons poetischer Metapher, die Zeit sei ein 
bewegliches Abbild der Ewigkeit (Timaios 37d), und vorgeschlagen, zur 
Erklarung — oder Plausibilisierung — der Seelenwanderung die Palin- 
genesie als ein bewegliches, namlich in Wanderung begriffenes, Abbild 
der Unsterblichkeit anzusehen.” 

Ich schlieBe mich in diesem Sinne als Grundlage ftir das Nachfol- 
gende also zunichst einmal der pragnanten Zusammenfassung Wilhelm 
Bauers an, der ebenfalls die Seelenwanderungslehre als eine Spielart der 
Umsetzung einer Annahme der Unsterblichkeit der Seele ansieht: 


Die Idee der ,Unsterblichkeit* ist religidsen Ursprungs. Sie entstammt dem 
Dionysoskult und bedeutete eigentlich, dass die Seele des Menschen, ihrer 
gottlichen Natur entsprechend, das Vorrecht der Gétter mitgenieBe, nie- 
mals zu altern.”° 


Das folgt auch der maBgeblichen Lehrdarstelung bei Porphyrios: Ers- 
tens (TpdTov) nennt dieser unter den pythagoreischen Grundlehren, 
dass die Seele unsterblich sei (&9dvatov eivor thy wuynv), und zweitens 
oder danach oder demzufolge (cita entweder im enumerativen oder im 


34 Die Festlegung dieser Annahmevoraussetzungen folgt der bereits oben in 
Anm. 31 zitierten Formulierung bei Spaemann 1996, 170. 

35 Borges 1995, 115-116. 

36 Bauer 1976, 159. 
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konsekutiven Sinn) die Lehre vom Ubergang der Seele von einem 
Lebewesen ins andere.”” 

Die Annahme, dass Pythagoras die Metempsychosenlehre als Kon- 
sequenz des Gedankens der Unsterblichkeit der Seele gelehrt hat, wiirde 
nun tatsichlich einen Angriff des Xenophanes gut motivieren und im 
Einklang mit all dem stehen, was von Xenophanes tiberliefert ist. Das 
Hauptanliegen des xenophanischen Denkens, soweit es aus den greif- 
baren Bruchstticken seiner Gedichte und den antiken Doxographen zu 
rekonstruieren ist, scheint ja ganz deutlich der Angriff auf die epischen 
Gottervorstelungen zu sein, denen er seine eigene Gotteslehre entge- 
gensetzt. Prominentestes Element seines Angriffs auf die mythische 
Gotterdarstellung ist die Kritik des Anthropomorphismus. Nun ist das 
Phanomen des Anthropomorphismus immer durchaus doppelgesichtig. 
Der Anthropomorphismus lasst den Abstand zwischen Mensch und 
Gott verschwinden; und zwar in beiderlei Betrachtungsrichtung. 
Xenophanes legt dagegen offenbar sehr viel Wert auf die Einhaltung 
dieses Abstands. Seine Beschreibung wahrer Géttlichkeit ist nachgerade 
darauf angelegt (vgl. seine Fragmente B 23 und B 24-26). 

In ahnlichem Zusammenhang sagt Walter F. Otto Folgendes: 


Im Gétterbild hat der Mensch sich selbst erkannt — das ist ein Teil der 
weltgeschichtlichen Bedeutung der olympischen Gotter. Wie armlich 
klingt diesem Ereignis gegeniiber die Rede von dem angeblichen An- 
thropomorphismus der homerischen Géotter, der schon Goethe das groBe 
Wort entgegengehalten hat: ,Der Sinn und das Bestreben der Griechen ist, 
den Menschen zu verg6ttern, nicht die Gottheit zu vermenschlichen; hier 
ist Theomorphism, kein Anthropomorphism!'.** 


Ahnlich sagt es Cicero in De natura deorum (1,90): ,,Daher soll nicht ihre 
[der G6tter] Gestalt menschlich, sondern die unsere gottlich genannt 
werden‘ — non ergo illorum humana forma, sed nostra divina dicenda est. Was 
Xenophanes betrifft, so haben wir, wie ich denke, deutliche Hinweise 


37 Auch Kahn 2001, 4, lasst die pythagoreische Lehre der Seelenwanderung von 
der Unsterblichkeit abhangig sein, und diese wiederum von der Annahme der 
Gottlichkeit der Seele: ,, The other cluster of ideas is the conception of the soul 
as immortal and hence potentially divine, since in the Greek tradition death- 
lessness is the distinctive attribute of the gods. In Pythagorean thought, im- 
mortality is conceived both in terms of the transmigration of souls (with the 
related notion of kinship between all living beings) and also in the possibility of 
purification and escape from the bondage of bodily form*. 

38 Nach Kerényi/Lanckoronski 1941, 10. Das Zitat ist entnommen aus Otto 
1931. 
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auf eine solche Kritik der Vergéttlichung des Menschen als Korrelat der 
Kritik der homerisch-anthropomorphen Gotterdarstelungen im Frag- 
ment DK 21 B 2.” 

Der Anthropomorphismusvorwurf des Xenophanes ist nun nicht 
vordringlich ein Schulsttick theoretischer Spekulation. Es handelt sich 
um einen Vorwurf fehlender Theoprepie und somit in letzter Konse- 
quenz um einen Vorwurf der Blasphemie. Anthropomorphismus be- 
deutet an der Wurzel die Gefahr der Angleichung von Menschlichem 
und Gottlichem und somit einen Theoprepie-VerstoB eigener Art. Und 
die Seelenwanderungslehre des Pythagoras gleicht ganz offenbar die 
Seelen von Menschen, von Sterblichen (Bpotoi oder Ivntoi: DK 21 B 
14, B 18, B 36 u.6.), den Gottern, den Unsterblichen (&9dvaton), an. 

Denn die Differenzierung gema der Sterblichkeit, also von 
Sterblichen und Unsterblichen, etabliert im Epos ja auch sozusagen das 
prominenteste und deutlichste Unterscheidungskriterium zwischen 
Gottern und Menschen. Alle anderen Unterscheidungen erscheinen als 
graduell: G6tter sind miachtiger als Menschen, die im Vergleich zu ihnen 
ohnmichtig erscheinen. Denn Gotter vermdgen mehr, wissen mehr, 
etc.” Nur die Unterscheidung in der Sterblichkeit ist absolut: Die einen 
sind definitiv sterblich, die anderen definitiv nicht (daher auch die 
Ereiferung des Xenophanes im Fall der Leukothea). Die Annahme einer 
Unsterblichkeit der Seele lauft demnach genau dem Kernanliegen des 
Xenophanes zuwider. 

Vielleicht ware es unter diesen Umstinden auch lohnenswert, sich 
neu auf die Textumgebung zu besinnen, in der die Kritik des An- 
thropomorphismus im Fragment DK 21 B 16 des Xenophanes tiber- 
liefert ist (namlich im Fragment ,,Die Athiopier [malen] ihre Gotter 
plattnasig und schwarz, / die Thraker blaudugig und rétlich“). Der 
Doxograph Clemens von Alexandrien handelt an dieser Stelle namlich 
eigentlich von der Seelenlehre. Das Argument, das er vorbringt, lautet, 
dass genauso, wie die Menschen die Tendenz haben, ihre auBere Er- 
scheinung auf die Gotter zu tibertragen, so hatten sie auch die Tendenz, 
ihre seelischen Eigenschaften den gottlichen anzugleichen. Laura Ge- 
melli hat daher in ihrer Ausgabe der Vorsokratikerfragmente m. E. nicht 
zu Unrecht die sich an den xenophanischen Originaltext tiber die 
problematische Ahnlichkeit der iuBeren Gestalt von Menschen und 
Gottern anschlieBende Bemerkung des Clemens aufgenommen: ,,und 


39 Vel. Schafer 1996, 155-158. 
40 Vel. Schafer 1999, 96 f. 
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so lassen sie auch ihre Seelen ahnlich sein“ (ottws Kai Tas wuyas 
dyoiovolv). Freilich lasst sich nicht entscheiden, ob Clemens damit im 
Text immer noch einer xenophanischen Vorgabe folgt und ob also der 
Text des Xenophanes selbst schon seine Kritik des Anthropomorphis- 
mus auf das Innere des Menschen oder gar eine Seelenlehre tibertragen 
hat. Der Gedanke jedenfalls lag aber wohl nicht fern. 

Dieses theologische und anthropologische Anliegen des Xenopha- 
nes, die scharfe Trennung zwischen Sterblichen und Unsterblichen zu 
wahren, ergibt zusammen mit der Argumentationsstrategie vom aus- 
geschlossenen Widerspruch und vom ausgeschlossenen Dritten, wie sie 
aus dem Leukothea-Testimonium ersichtlich ist, ein deutliches Bild. Es 
ist den Tendenzen entgegengesetzt, wie sie sich aus der Annahme einer 
Unsterblichkeit der Seele ergeben oder zumindest daraus, den Men- 
schen durch die SeelenwanderungsverheiBung tiber menschliches Mab 
hinauszuheben, Tendenzen auch, wie sie wenig spater als Pythagoras 
und wohl noch zu Lebzeiten des Xenophanes das &dvato1 Ivntoi, 
Ivntoi é9dvatoi des Heraklit (DK 22 B 62) zum Ausdruck zu bringen 
scheint. 


5. Der Witz im politischen Hintergrundbezug 


Bevor auf Grundlage des soweit Gesagten ein Fazit gezogen werden 
kann, sollte vielleicht noch eine Zusatzinformation Beachtung finden, 
die sich aus den bei den Neuplatonikern tiberlieferten Pythagoreer- 
darstellungen ergibt. 

Wenn ich damit jetzt den Blick auf einen Bericht lenke, der sich bei 
Iamblichos in der Vita Pythagorica erhalten hat, so auf eine Auskunft, die 
Iamblichos offenbar relativ ungefiltert aus dem Geschichtswerk des 
Apollonios von Tyana tibernimmt und dieser wiederum von Timaios 
von Tauromenion. Timaios bei Iamblichos nun berichtet (Vita Pytha- 
gorica 259) von den politischen Aufstinden und Unruhen gegen die 
Pythagoreer in den unteritalischen Griechenstaidten, in denen die Py- 
thagoreer groBenteils wichtige Leitungs- und Schaltfunktionen inne- 
hatten. Es ist dabei im Ubrigen nicht ganz klar, ob das Referat bei 
Iamblichos eine antipythagoreische Bewegung noch zu Lebensende des 
Pythagoras betrifft oder eine zweite einige Zeit spater. Einen deutlichen 
Unterschied zwischen zwei zeitlich getrennten Aufstanden gegen die 
Pythagoreer macht von den Quellenautoren aber ohnehin allein Aris- 
toxenos, und selbst er weist bei beiden die Radelsftihrerschaft einer 
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Gruppe allein zu, namlich dem auch bei Iamblichos/Timaios genannten 
Kylon und seinen Anhangern, was ftir uns einen Unterschied zwischen 
beiden Reaktionswellen ohnehin sachlich verschwimmen [asst und ftir 
die Interpretation unfruchtbar macht. Das alles spielt auch fiir das fol- 
gende Argument keine allzu groBe Rolle.” 

Im Verlauf der antipythagoreischen Auseinandersetzungen wurde 
jedenfalls ein Argument laut, so heiBt es bei den von Iamblichos an- 
gefiihrten Historikern, das die elitistische Grundhaltung der Pythagoreer 
entlarven wollte, um die Volksseele in Aufruhr zu versetzen. Nachge- 
rade versinnbildlicht wurde die antipythagoreische Propaganda durch 
ein ruchbar gewordenes pythagoreisches Verspaar, mit dem die Pytha- 
goreer eine spezielle Lehre des Pythagoras kondensierten. Das wird in 
einer, wenn auch in dieser rhetorischen Ausgestaltung (wohl kaum aber 
in ihrem historischen Kern) wahrscheinlich fiktiven, Anklagerede aus- 
gefiihrt. In ihr kommt ein Lehrbuch der Pythagoreer vor, das zitiert 
wird und dessen Beginn lautete: 


Verehrt die Freunde wie Gotter, die anderen behandelt wie Tiere. Den- 
selben Gedanken driicken wir Pythagoreer in folgenden Gedenkversen 
[tiber Pythagoras] aus: ,Seine Freunde hielt er den seligen Géttern gleich, / 
die anderen waren gar nicht der Rede wert und zahlten rein gar nichts’. 


Es ist offenbar eine Tatsache, dass einige der pythagoreischen Ho6r- 
spriiche tatsdchlich bekannt waren oder bekannt wurden. Sie sind ja 
auch zahlreich tiberliefert. Dieser bei Timaios/Iamblichos erhaltene 
Gedenkspruch wurde offensichtlich ebenfalls ruchbar. Nimmt man auf 
diesem Hintergrund die Information bei Iamblichos und seinen Ge- 
wahrsmannern ernst, so ergibt sich ftir unser Thema folgendes Bild: 
Xenophanes bewegte sich zu Lebzeiten des Pythagoras oder wahrend 
der Zeitspanne, um die er diesen tiberlebte, 1m griechischen Unterita- 
lien und Sizilien im politischen Umfeld pythagoreisierter Stadtstaaten. 
Dort grassiert das Gerticht, die Pythagoreer, die pido1 in ihrer Selbst- 
bezeichnung, hatten sich zum Ziel gesetzt, Ihresgleichen wie ftir Gotter 
zu halten, alle anderen jedoch wie ftir Tiere. Fiir das Altertum vielleicht 
nicht unbedingt ein abwegiges politisches Vereins- oder Herrschafts- 
prinzip: Ganz ahnlich empfahl Aristoteles seinem Zégling Alexander 
nach dem Zeugnis Plutarchs die Maxime, in den von ihm eroberten 
Gebieten die Barbaren wie Sklaven von Natur aus anzusehen und 


41 Zur Quellenlage und der Ereignisdarstellung vgl. van der Waerden 1979, 44 
und 180 sowie insbesondere 203; des Weiteren Riedweg 2002, 136 f. 
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entsprechend zu knechten, die Griechen aber wie freie menschliche 
Wesen selbstbestimmt zu lassen.** 

Es ist nun auffallig, dass im Pythagorasfragment des Xenophanes 
genau dieses Prinzip, die pido: wie Gotter, die anderen wie ftir Tiere 
anzusehen und zu behandeln, umgekehrt wird: Hier wird namlich 
genau ein Pythagoreer, ein gidos dvijp, geztichtigt wie ein Tier, und 
zwar offenbar (so darf man wohl doch annehmen)* durch einen 
Nichtpythagoreer. Was nattirlich genau daran liegt, dass die in ihrer 
Unsterblichkeit quasig6ttliche Seele, deren philosophische Veredelung 
die gottgleiche Behandlung der pythagoreischen ido1 begriindete oder 
motivierte, jetzt in einem Hundekorper steckt, dass der quasig6ttliche 
Pythagoreer nunmehr in einen Hund transmigriert ist. Wer nach dem 
Willen der Pythagoreer wie ein Gott geehrt werden sollte — was seine 
Voraussetzung in der Palingenesielehre hatte —, wird nun wie ein Tier 
geziichtigt, und zwar genau als logische und aus ,gesundem Men- 
schenverstand* durchaus einsichtige Konsequenz genau dieser selben 
Palingenesielehre.** Es sind in letzter Zeit immer wieder Stimmen laut 
geworden, die in der Uberlieferung der Vita des Pythagoras, die den 
Weisen aus Samos wie als in die Welt gekommenen Gott, als den 
goldschenkligen hyperboreischen Apollon feiert, einen Kernbestand der 
pythagoreischen Lehre erkennen wollen. Sollten die gewichtigen 
Griinde fiir diese hagiographische These halten, so wire die pythago- 
reische Lehre von der Gottlichkeit der gido1 in der imitatio Pythagorae 
tatsichlich gut zu erkliren. 

Die Anekdote jedenfalls, die Xenophanes tiber Pythagoras erzahlt, 
wiirde auf diesem Hintergrund erst richtig zum Witz: Sie zeigt in 


42 Vel. Aristoteles, fr. 8 Rose bei Plutarch, De Alexandri Magni fortuna aut virtute, 
oratio 1,6. 

43 Ein Pythagoreer hatte ja davon Abstand genommen, ein Tier zu ziichtigen, 
genau wegen der Metempsychosenlehre, der er folgt. Uberhaupt hitte sich ein 
Pythagoreer bestenfalls nie dazu hinreifen lassen, einer Leidenschaftsanwand- 
lung wie Arger 0.4. derart zu erliegen, dass er dieser Leidenschaftsanwandlung 
auch durch auBeres Tun Luft gemacht hatte: Vgl. die sprichwGrtliche Selbst- 
beherrschung der Pythagoreer am Beispiel des Archytas von Tarent, wie sie 
belegt ist bei Valerius Maximus, Facta et dicta mirabilia 4,1, ext.1. 

44 Dazu passt die Wortwahl des Fragments 7, denn auch hier scheint sich 
Xenophanes wieder an epische Vorgaben zu halten, und zwar vielleicht tat- 
sachlich mit gewolltem Hintergrundbezug: ,,otugeAiZetv meint im Epos nicht 
das Schlagen eines Tieres, sondern die schimpfliche Behandlung eines Unter- 
legenen oder Fremden (Il. 1,581; 21,512; 22,496; Od. 17,234; 18,416; 
20,324)“ (Heitsch 1983, 120). 
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Umkehrung des elitistischen Anspruchs der Pythagoreer einen pidos des 
Pythagoras als in der Hierarchie Tier-Mensch-Gott statt tiber den 
Menschen gestellt von einem Menschen geziichtigt und somit die Py- 
thagoreer in ihrer Ansicht getauscht und enttduscht. Ja sogar noch mehr: 
Es wird hier sozusagen der Schrecken des Pythagoras selbst angesichts 
der Konsequenzen seiner schlicht zu Ende gedachten Transmigrati- 
onslehre in Kollision mit seiner exklusiven, auch politisch elitar aus- 
schlieBenden Inaussichtstellung an seine Adepten, geschildert. 

Der Witz k6nnte auf dieser Ebene des politischen Hintergrundbe- 
zugs also zum Beispiel darin liegen, dass Pythagoras sieht, was er da 
angerichtet hat. Das wire in seiner Hintergriindigkeit durchaus ein 
guter Witz. Und einer, der tibrigens auch gar nicht in Anspruch neh- 
men mtisste, eine verbiirgte Geschichte des Pythagoras wiederzugeben, 
denn die Intention des Witzes liefe ja dann ganz klar auf die Pythago- 
reergemeinschaften und ihre politische Programmatik zu Zeiten und im 
Umfeld des Xenophanes hinaus. Der Spafi zu Lasten der pythagore- 
ischen Palingenesielehre wiirde dann méglicherweise vor allem erst 
durch die politische Hintergrundpolemik zum Lacherfolg ftir das Pu- 
blikum des Xenophanes. 


6. Fazit 


Die einzelschrittige Untersuchung des Fragments B 7 des Xenophanes 
von einer Betrachtung unter Minimalvoraussetzungen, tiber die Plau- 
sibilitét anspruchsvollerer Voraussetzungen fiir die Auseinandersetzung 
des Xenophanes mit dem Denken der Pythagoreer, bis zu einem 
moglichen politischen Bezugshintergrund hat hoffentlich Folgendes 
erbracht: 

Pythagoras wird im Fragment DK 21 B 7 des Xenophanes von 
einem Denker kritisiert, dessen Lehre in erfreulich vielen Direktfrag- 
menten (immerhin tiber 40) von teilweise durchaus betrachtlicher 
Lange tiberliefert ist, emem Denker, der zu Lebzeiten des Pythagoras 
schreibt und von dessen originaler Lehre man sich ein methodisch ganz 
anderes, namlich ein deutlicheres und gesicherteres, Bild machen kann 
als von der des Pythagoras selbst. Vergleicht man die Lehre des 
Xenophanes nun mit dem, was die Tradition tiber die pythagoreische 
Seelenwanderungslehre zu berichten weil, so ergeben sich auf ver- 
schiedenen Ebenen vielfiltige und durchaus erhellende Konfliktpunkte 
mit den Aussagen, die in den Direktfragmenten die Philosophie des 
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Xenophanes zur Darstellung bringen. Das ftihrt, so denke ich, zu einem 
interessanten, wenn auch zunichst einmal nur negativ einzugrenzendem 
Ergebnis, das aber ein gutes Komplement zur derzeitigen Forschungs- 
tendenz geben kann, relative Klarheit tiber die Lehre des Pythagoras in 
einem abbauenden Riickgang von spateren Quellen und Reinigung der 
Uberlieferungsstringe zu erlangen. Ein Angriff des Xenophanes auf 
Pythagoras erwies sich dabei als auf mehreren Ebenen erklarbar, und 
jede dieser Ebenen hatte woméglich fiir sich schon solch einen Angriff 
motivieren k6nnen. Spott und Witz wird offenbar daraus aber erst so 
richtig dann, wenn die eine Anekdote gleich auf mehreren dieser 
Ebenen Treffwirkung tut: erstens auf der Ebene der Kritik eines Ex- 
klusivzugangs des Pythagoras zu dem, was die Wirklichkeit ,eigentlich* 
ausmacht, eine Auffassung, die den kosmologischen und erkenntnis- 
kritischen Lehren des Xenophanes strikt zuwiderlauft; zweitens auf der 
Ebene der Kritik an einer Seelenwanderungslehre, die der Ansicht des 
Xenophanes tiber das verwandte Phanomen der Metamorphosen und 
seiner animistisch-physiologischen Seelenlehre entgegensteht; drittens 
auf der Ebene der Kritik der Annahme einer Unsterblichkeit der Seele 
am Grund der Seelenwanderungsauffassung. Denn die Annahme der 
Unsterblichkeit von etwas Nichtgoéttlichem trifft das ftir uns gut und in 
seinen prominentesten Fragmenten greifbare Hauptanliegen des 
Xenophanes, die strenge Differenz zwischen G6ttlichem und 
Menschlichem zu wahren, mitten ins Herz; und schlieBlich viertens auf 
der Ebene eines méglichen politischen Bezugs, der sich an das Skan- 
dalon der Gottangleichung des Menschen fast nahtlos anschlieBt: Der 
Witz bekommt seine Pointe dadurch, dass in der von Xenophanes 
festgehaltenen Anekdote dem Pythagoras die letzte absurde Konsequenz 
seiner Lehre, die sich hier v6llig verntinftig und zu Recht, jedoch zum 
Schrecken des Pythagoras, auf den Kopf gestellt sieht, sinnenfiallig 
vorgeftihrt wird, indem einer seiner giAo1 wie ein Tier geztichtigt wird, 
und zwar genau aufgrund der Metempsychose, die ihn doch eigentlich 
als gottahnlich erweisen mtisste — wenn Pythagoras recht gehabt hatte. 


Empedocles and metempsychésis: 
The critique of Diogenes of Oenoanda 


Brap INWOOD 


Theories of transmigration require a distinction between body and soul, 
but there are at least two ways, broadly speaking, in which the relation- 
ship of body and soul to each other can be understood, and the viability 
or even crude plausibility ofa theory of transmigration depends crucially 
on which of these views one holds. On one approach, the soul is cau- 
sally connected to the body in such close interdependence that it cannot 
be securely identified when considered separately from the body. On 
the other, the soul has a much looser connection to the body; it will 
have causal interactions with the body, but these will not affect our abil- 
ity to identify the soul when considered separately from the body. This 
is but one possible way to categorize body-soul relationships and its 
focus on continuous identifiability of the soul answers to one set of con- 
cerns which appears in the ancient tradition. It is clear from the outset 
which kind of relationship is more favourable to theories of reincarna- 
tion (though both sorts of relationship could in principle permit it). 
Another approach to categorization addresses the ontological nature 
of the body and the soul. The body is material, of course, but the soul 
may be either material or immaterial. The position one takes on various 
metaphysical questions will have some impact on the issue of how sig- 
nificant the nature of the soul is for its interactions with the body. At 
one extreme, to be sure, is the Stoic view that only a body can interact 
causally with a body, and hence that the soul must be bodily since it 
manifestly interacts causally with the body. And another extreme 
would be a theory, such as that hinted at in the Gorgias (523e), of 
souls with a completely developed individual moral standing, each rec- 
ognizable as an individual subject to evaluation for its deeds, and yet 
‘naked’ in the sense that they are regarded without attachments of either 
body or material possessions. These souls, the description of which is 
embedded in a myth of some sort, are to be thought of as having a 
more or less contingent relationship to the bodies which eventually 
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clothe them. Such a soul could readily be thought of as a mere visitor to 
the body or bodies it inhabits. 

Clearly, this looser relationship between body and soul is quite close 
to the Empedoclean notion of a bearer of identity “clothed in an alien 
robe of flesh” (fr. 126 DK) and just about as remote as possible from the 
Epicurean theory of body/soul relations. The contrast between these 
two kinds of theory (perhaps we can call them the ‘essential interaction’ 
model and the ‘contingent visitor’ model) comes out clearly in consid- 
eration of the attack on Empedoclean transmigration theory found in 
the inscription erected by Diogenes of Oenoanda hundreds of years 
after the death of the brilliant Sicilian. But before we look more closely 
at that, some background is needed. 

Lucretius, at the climax of book HI of De rerum natura (line 830), 
concludes “nil igitur mors est ad nos”: “Death, then, is nothing to us” 
(tr. Smith 2001). This translation into Latin of the opening of Epicurus’ 
second Principal Doctrine often serves as a keystone of Epicureanism, and 
not unreasonably so. The announcement is, of course, a conclusion, 
marked by igitur, and the earlier parts of book II lay out the doctrines, 
arguments and claims which purport to support it. And they are numer- 
ous, depending ultimately on the demonstration that the soul is corpo- 
real. The interdependence of those parts of our atomic structure which 
count as soul (both animus and anima) and those which count as body is 
fundamental. Body and soul share experiences, cause changes in each 
other, and rely completely on each other for their continued existence; 
the spatial separation of soul and body leads to the dispersal of the for- 
mer and the decay of the latter. 

At line 670, though, a new line of argument is opened up, one 
which addresses the theories of pre-existence, reincarnation, and metem- 
psychésis which had been advanced earlier in the ancient philosophical 
tradition. Names are not named here, but the targets of his attack almost 
certainly were meant to include Plato and Pythagoreans, and perhaps 
also Empedocles (who was already in Lucretius’ mind as a model for di- 
dactic verse and who had been criticized by name for his theory of el- 
ements in book I; see line 716). 

The arguments are, in summary, as follows: 


1. We have no recollection of any existence before this embodied life. 
But we would have some recollection if the soul had pre-existed and 
entered the body at birth. And if the mind pre-exists and enters the 
body at birth but is so changed by the process that no memory of 
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previous actions survives, then this still counts as the destruction of 
the previous soul and the fresh creation of the current soul. So the 
present soul is dependent on the present body; hence it cannot 
exist before or after its present incarnation. 

. A pre-existent soul (on the contingent visitor model) would have 
enough ontological independence that we would not expect it to 
grow and change in interdependence with the body, as our soul 
manifestly does. Rather, we would expect it to remain isolated with- 
in the body as it maintained its psychological integrity in the new 
context. Indeed, the simple fact of interdependence during this life 
means that any untangling of soul and body is bound to entail the 
destruction of the soul. So the soul is not pre-existent, is created at 
birth and consequently must perish at death. 

. The spontaneous generation of maggots in dead flesh shows that 
some portions of soul remain behind in the body at death — so an es- 
caping soul cannot be complete, and if it is incomplete it is no longer 
the same soul as it was when in the body. 

. The suggestion that such entities as maggots are enlivened by immi- 
grant souls at birth is absurd. So is the notion that pre-existent souls 
might construct their own bodies to inhabit. 

. The correlation of psychological characteristics with the bodies of 
different species confirms the essential interdependence of mind 
and body. A transmigrating immortal soul or mind would either 
change its temperament between bodies (which is equivalent to de- 
struction, says Lucretius; at the very least it would disrupt the con- 
tinuity of identity needed for responsibility) or it would bring its psy- 
chology with it to the new body so that metempsychdsis would lead to 
massive psychological mis-matches among the species. Even within 
one species (if human souls only migrate to human bodies) the 
lack of continuity of psychological traits shows that the same soul 
does not move from one body to another. 

. There is no reasonable account of how independently pre-existing 
souls could be allocated to new bodies. 

. Entities have natural places to exist in. Souls are naturally fit for their 
bodies. No change is possible in such natural fitness; but if it were, 
the least implausible change would be to a different part of the same 
body rather than to a completely distinct body. 

. The mortal and the immortal cannot be united as body and soul are. 
So soul too must be mortal. 
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9. An immortal object must be either a single atom (not a compound) 
or void — according to the principles of Epicurean physics. But no 
soul is either of these on Epicurean theory. 


These arguments are of varying character and value, some focussing on 
pre-existence, some on survival, and some on the process of transmigra- 
tion. Many put particular emphasis on identity conditions for the soul, 
including those that rely on psychological continuities (e.g., 1., 2., 5.). 
Some (such as 8. and 9.) are virtually question-begging. Still, they are an 
appropriate basis for the conclusion that death is nothing to us, since 
they purport to show that, far from surviving to inhabit a different 
body or kind of body in a next life (something with which we would 
have many good reasons to be concerned) our soul and mind cannot 
be said to survive the death of the body at all. Lucretius’ reliance on 
the claim that significant qualitative change is tantamount to destruction 
of the previous entity may well be thought to employ an excessively de- 
manding criterion for identity, but even this more vulnerable aspect of 
his argumentative strategy could be defended — though Lucretius does 
not do so here. 

Surely any Epicurean, including Epicurus, would have good reasons 
to argue against reincarnation theory in any of its forms; even theories 
which merely posit the survival of the soul would have to be rejected if 
they left room for any form of punishment or indeed any form of post- 
mortem unpleasantness at all. And so Empedocles and his theory of 
transmigration must surely have been of particular interest to Epicur- 
eans. Yet in our surviving evidence he is remarkably seldom named as 
the target of such attacks — we have seen that Lucretius doesn’t name 
him in this connection. Silence on this point is surely the result of noth- 
ing more than the accident of our sources, especially since Empedocles 
is well known as a target of some Epicureans’ polemic. It is possible that 
some such attack on transmigration is a part of what Cicero alludes to in 
De natura deorum 1.93 when he refers to Epicurus, Metrodorus and Her- 
marchus speaking against Pythagoras, Plato and Empedocles. With re- 
gard to this passage, Francesca Longo Auricchio' contends that the con- 
text (which does in fact suggest a more narrowly theological polemic) 
shows that at least part of the polemic focussed at least on anthropomor- 
phic theology,” and there are certainly other things for Epicureans to at- 


1 Longo Auricchio 1988, 137. 
2 Compare Plutarch, De def. 420d = fr. 50 Longo Auricchio. 
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tack than reincarnation theories; D.L. 10.11 suggests that Pythagorean 
ideas about friendship could be a target, and Lucretius book I shows 
that Empedocles’ theory of matter was also worth refutation. Some of 
the polemic may have been quite diffuse, little more than verbal 
abuse (cf. Plutarch, Contra Epicuri beatitudinem 1086ef = fr. 237 Usener). 

Still, theories of transmigration are the most obvious thing shared 
among the three thinkers mentioned in Cicero and the emphasis here 
is on the audacity and indeed hypocrisy shown by Epicureans in criticiz- 
ing more respectable philosophers (hence the faux outrage over Leon- 
tion’s criticism of Theophrastus at De natura deorum 1.93). So it 1s pos- 
sible, at least, that Cicero is indicating awareness of attacks on reincar- 
nation as proposed by Empedocles among others at the hands of the 
three earliest leaders of the Epicurean school. 

An important but obscure part of the anti-Empedoclean polemic 
undertaken by Epicureans is found in the treatise by Hermarchus enti- 
tled Against Empedocles, which Diogenes Laertius (10.25) tells us consist- 
ed of 22 books; of this lengthy work we have 8 fragments, according to 
Longo Auricchio (frs. 27—34 in her edition of 1988), including a sub- 
stantial amount of paraphrase or quotation recovered from Porphyry’s 
De abstinentia (fr. 34). It is easy to see how the theory of social relations 
and justice sketched in the extract from Porphyry could be used to dis- 
place arguments for justice and respect for animals based on kinship with 
them (through transmigration of souls into animals), but in what we 
possess of Against Empedocles there is no recoverable critique of Empe- 
docles’ theory of transmigration. 

Unless, that is, the fragment of the inscription erected by Diogenes of 
Oenoanda which is my particular interest here (fr. 42 Smith) is in fact de- 
rived from the work of Hermarchus. Longo Auricchio includes a portion 
of it as a testimonium, her fr. 52, but does so with considerable hesitation 
(174), despite the long tradition of rushing to judgement on this point, 
conveniently summarized in her commentary at 174-177. M.F. Smith° 
is even more restrained. He regards Longo Auricchio’s caution as “a 
wise decision” and makes it clear that in his view there could be any 
number of sources for Diogenes’ attack on Empedocles’ doctrines. And 
given how little we know about Epicurean texts throughout the school’s 
history, that is certainly the case. 

Nevertheless, Diogenes’ inscription is of great interest to students of 
Empedocles, since it contains the only example (known to me at any 


3. Smith 1993, 493. 
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rate) of an explicit critique of Empedocles’ theory of transmigration (or 
metempsychésis — 1 mean to use the terms synonymously) and the body- 
soul relationship from the Epicurean camp. Lucretius’ arguments may 
have been intended to catch Empedocles in their rather broad sweep, 
but that is not, of course, certain, given the generality of those arguments 
and the absence of any specific reference to him. 

The surviving relevant part of the inscription is not long, though we 
do have a pretty good sense of its place in the original context, which can 
be sketched briefly.* Towards the end of fr. 34 Diogenes proposes to in- 
vestigate how our life might become pleasant both in its stable states (ka- 
tastémata) and in its actions. As to the former, the thing to note is that 
once disturbances are eliminated pleasure-producing elements replace 
them. These sources of upset are familiar: fear of the gods, fear of 
death, fear of pains, and excessive desires. Fear of the gods was dealt 
with first. Fr. 35 and fr. 36 seem to deal with this fear, though the con- 
dition of the inscription makes this a bit uncertain. 

Fr. 37, though, seems clearly to be about the fear of death. In its pres- 
ent condition the fragment opens with an account of the soul, its bodily 
nature, its interdependence with the body and vulnerability to its frailties. 
The stone breaks off with a re-assertion that the soul, by its presence or 
absence, is the ultimate determinant of life and death. Diogenes, quite 
sensibly, explains the nature of death before addressing the fear of it. In 
fr. 38 he continues to emphasize the relationship of soul to body. “One 
must learn that it too is a part ... [of what?] For the soul cannot ever 
exist by itself, no matter how much nonsense Plato and the Stoics 
spout on the topic, nor can it move by itself — any more than the 
body can perceive once the soul has left it behind.” Fr. 39 is in very 
bad condition, and we can barely make out that Platonic views on im- 
mortality are being attacked. There is a clear mention of the eternal 
movement of the soul, followed by a few scrappy mentions of body/ 
soul relations. Then follows a vigorous apostrophe: “So, Plato, how 
will you get indestructibility? Or how will this [the soul] be indestructible 
in the generally understood sense?” He then attacks the Stoics, whose 
proneness to innovation is criticized. I assume this means their readiness 
to innovate on Plato, in whose camp they are otherwise regarded as being 
— echoes of an approach taken by Antiochus of Ascalon might be faintly 
heard here. For they decline to treat all souls as unqualifiedly indestructible. 


4 ll be considering the inscription on the basis of Smith 1993 (the few changes 
in Smith 2003 do not have any effect on the sense that can be recovered). 
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Diogenes repeats the Stoic doctrine that fools’ souls are destroyed imme- 
diately when the soul/body compound is dissolved, whereas wise men’s 
souls last for a long time before they too are ultimately destroyed. There is 
another expostulation addressed to the readers: 


Do you see their manifest implausibility? They make this claim as though 
sages and non-sages didn’t possess the same kind of mortality, despite their 
intellectual differences. I wonder even more at their self-control: once the 
soul has the capability of existing without the body, even if we say it is 
for a split second, how ... 


Exactly what sort of intellectual self-control is envisaged in this snide 
comment is not completely clear, but probably the idea is that once 
you allow the soul to survive death it takes heroic self-control to deny 
it true and complete immortality. 

Fragment 40, as reconstructed, brings in the Orphics and Pythagoras. 
“Let us not say that the soul hasn’t perished when it moves on [metabai- 
nousa], as the Orphics (and not just Pythagoras) seem to say in their mad- 
ness.” Fr. 41 should probably be placed in this context too, since it con- 
nects Pythagoras and Empedocles (“not as the Empedocleans and Pytha- 
goreans say, for ...”). Fragment 42, unmistakably attacking Empedocles 
on this doctrine, follows. 

Three observations about Diogenes’ exposition here. First, it is in his 
usual vivid and exclamatory style. Second, Plato is not firmly associated 
with metempsychdsis or transmigration, at least not in the bits we have. 
He is attacked for his views on the survival of the soul after death, indeed, 
for his views on immortality, while the Stoics are criticized for their in- 
tellectual sloppiness as well (needless innovations on Plato, inconsistent 
views about survivial of sages and fools). Of course, other themes of criti- 
cism could have been present in the full original text. Third, the ordering 
of the critiques is not chronological or school-based, since it seems to 
have gone from Plato to the Stoics, then back to Orphics and Pythagor- 
eans and on to Empedocles. Most likely, then, the organizational princi- 
ple was the doctrine under attack: survival, immortality, and transmigra- 
tion were treated as distinct headings for the purposes of his polemic; in- 
deed, we should imagine an ascending order of apparent absurdity as his 
organizing principle. 

Fragment 42 goes as follows (I reproduce and translate the text in 
Smith 1993, with an eye to the minor changes in Smith 2003 as well).’ 


5 Quite rightly, Smith 2003, 100 complains that I failed to update my translation 
in Inwood 2001 in light of Smith 1993. 
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Column I 
1. — - — Evtre50xAt}5 
2. [Tepi ToUTaV T|hv gi- 
3. [Aocogiav treo] éAa- 
4, [Bev & TluSayd]pou 
At this point, several lines are missing or too heavily damaged to be 
used. 


Column II 
. vos veTaBatvelv [pn]- 
. Ol TOS WUKXaS EK DWOUG- 
. TOV €iS COUATA YE- 
. TX TO TA TIPATA SiapIa- 
efor Kal ém” S&treilpov Toy- 
. TO yelveoSai, doTrEp OU- 
. K EPOUVTOS AUTO TIVOS 
. “°’EvtreSéxAeis, _ ef uev 

9. ov[v] SYvavta Kad’ éau- 
10. Tas [a]i yuxai yeéverv yn- 
11. 5 Kk: TAVAEIS oupelv 
12. eis C[@]ou vow Kal TOU- 
13. Tou yaplv UETAPEpElV 
14. [alutas, tt ool SUvaTal 4 


Column II 
1. petaBaors; _ év yale 
2. yeTaEU ypdvoo, Si oft 
3. uetoBarlver avtalis ye 
4. vetar Gaou voy [61]- 
5. €xov, TO TeV TapaxS|[N]- 
2 ; 
7 
8 


fy 


- 


. oovTal. ei SE un[Saudds| 

. €xouol pévery &[veu] 

. COOLATOS, Th Ua|AloTO] 
9. ExuTH Trapexells TeEd]- 
10. yuata, uaAAov [Se é]- 
11. Keivais, cUpa[v atTtas] 
12. Kai peta PdZ[oov eis] 
13. etepov @& Etépoy [Zo]- 
14. ov; Kal tatUTa Tro — - - 
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Column IV is so defective as to be unusable 


Column V 


» 


2 

3 &|- 

4, [yewvov y]ae atrAds & 
5. pSaetous [hv] Tas wu- 
6. Yas KAS’ ExUTAS TroI- 
7. €iv Kal pn Eis Wa- 

8. Kpdov évBareiv avTa[s] 
9. TrepitrAouv, iva cou TO 
10. Travéoyatov oguve- 

11. tepov UTtApxEe TO Weto- 
12. ua. _ 4 ool yeév, Evtre- 
13. 86KAeis, &triottooue|v] 
14. tas petaBdoeis talU]tas”’| 


Column | 

Empedocles took his doctrine on these matters from Pythagoras° ... 
[about ten lines missing, that is, 2 1 times the amount of text preserved 
in this column] : 


Column I 

... he says that the souls migrate from body to body after they are first 
destroyed and that this happens ad infinitum, as though someone won’t 
say to him, “Empedocles, so if souls can persist on their own and ... not 
to drag them off into an animal nature and transfer them for this reason, 
what is the meaning of your 


Column II 

transmigration? For in the intervening time, in which they [the souls] 
experience transmigration, which punctuates animal nature, they will 
be utterly disrupted. But if they are in no way able to persist without 
a body, why do you bother yourself — or rather, bother them,’ dragging 


6 Only the last three letters of the name are legible on the stone, but the resto- 
ration seems certain, esp. in light of fr. 129 DK and D.L. 8.56. 

7 See below for the significance of this apparently ironic suggestion of an unin- 
tended cruelty to the soul of such an animal. 
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them off and transferrring them into one animal after another, especially 
considering ... 


Column IV is totally missing 


Column V 

For it would be better to make the souls unqualifiedly indestructible on 
their own and not to throw them into a long circuitous journey, where 
in the end your phony story became more imposing. Or, Empedocles, 
shall we instead refuse to believe you about these transmigrations? 


After this fragment, Diogenes went back to the Stoics and on to Demo- 
critus in fr. 43, but the further progress of the argument may be set aside 
for now. 

What can we make of this polemic? What does it tell us about Di- 
ogenes and what does it tell us about Empedocles? 

First, Diogenes’ argument presupposes that the transmigrating soul 
which moves from body to body — that is, the entity which Diogenes 
is interested in throughout his critique — is what Empedocles refers to 
as a daimén. This follows from the apparent allusion by Diogenes to 
fr. 115 DK line 11 (embale; cf. column IV line 8 enbalein). The entities 
which get tossed must be meant to be the same, and where Empedocles 
is speaking of daimones Diogenes is dealing with souls. It also follows, I 
think, from the identification of Empedocles himself in the first person 
singular with these daimones (“I too am now one of these, an exile from 
the gods and a wanderer’). That is, the subject of transmigration in Em- 
pedocles is the “I” and a daimén and this is what Diogenes identifies as a 
psyché. As Oliver Primavesi has recently argued,” and as is apparent from 
the direct quotations of Empedocles which survive, there is no evidence 
that Empedocles ever referred to his migrating identity-bearer as a psy- 
ché.” If not earlier, then at least in Plato we find the strong and restrictive 
identification of this identity bearer with a psyché and this eventually be- 
comes a fixed feature of the ancient tradition. The Stoic habit of using 
‘soul’ to refer par excellence to the commanding power in the soul (hé- 


8 Primavesi 2008. See also Primavesi 2006. 

9 On the other hand, neither does he use the term yuy7 to refer to the harmony- 
like amalgam of the four roots which Aristotle, for example, treats as Empedo- 
clean soul in de An. book I. 
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gemonikon)'° respects this tendency. In Latin the trend continues, with 
the enriching complication that animus and anima are both available 
for use, so that some disambiguation of soul in the sense of moral intel- 
lectual personality (animus) and soul in the sense of life force (anima) is 
possible; this we see in Lucretius, in Cicero and in Seneca. 

Empedocles seems to have used the word psyché for life force 
alone.’ It is as certain as such things can be that Diogenes includes Em- 
pedocles’ theory of transmigration in his discussion of psyché because of 
the assimilation of Empedocles to the tradition, probably beginning 
with Pythagoras, of referring to the bearer of identity across different 
embodiments as a psyché. This early tradition treated the psyché as a sub- 
ject of transmigration to other animal species — Xenophanes lampoons 
this no doubt Pythagorean idea in fragment 7 (DK = D.L. 8.36).'” 
Much of the rest of the evidence for the early Pythagoreans runs 
some risk of such contamination from the later tradition, but this cri- 
tique seems to secure the notion as being known in sixth century 
Ionia, at least. Similarly, it is obvious that Heraclitus made the term 
into a kind of focus for moral accountability (anticipating the Socratic 
change that so influenced Plato).'’ But nevertheless this was not some- 
thing Empedocles accepted from or shared with his Ionian predecessors, 
at least not on the direct evidence of the poem as we now can recon- 
struct it. 

And this tells us one thing, at least, about Diogenes: that he was in 
this respect a captive of his tradition. Although he must have had access 
to Empedocles’ poetry and attended to its details (as the verbal echo of 
fr. 115 shows), he saw it exclusively through this assimilationist tradi- 
tion. But that was already very likely, just given the ubiquity of the ten- 
dency to group together Pythagoreans, Platonists, and their various fol- 
lowers (Empedocles and Orphics with Pythagoras; the Stoics and Aris- 
totle with Platonists — though Zeno of Citium is credited at Diogenes 
Laértius 7.4 with a work entitled Pythagorean matters, so it is possible 


10 Note that the term wuy7 is used in the discussion of the survival of the soul (of 
the sage, as Chrysippus held, or of all rational agents, according to Cleanthes), 
while it is clear that only the rational part (f)yeuovikov) actually remains coherent 
after death. See SVF 2.809—822, esp. 809 = Eusebius, PE 15.20.6 = LS 53W, 
810 = Aétius 4.7.3, 811 = D.L. 7.157. See also Long 1982, esp. 40—41 and 52. 

11 Ifhe used the word at all. Picot (2004, 2005, 2006) has argued that fr. 138 DK is 
not Empedoclean. 

12 Cf. Herodotus 2.123, though the thinkers referred to there are not named. 

13. See Nussbaum 1972. 
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that Stoics entered the amalgam by two routes).'* This tendency is visi- 
ble even in our shattered fragments of the inscription, since the Stoics 
seem to be dealt with primarily as philosophers who started from a 
broadly Platonic position but ruined it by ill-considered and under-mo- 
tivated innovations, a view of the Stoic contribution to the issue that 
might well have been welcomed by Antiochus of Ascalon. 

Is this blending together of various schools and viewpoints typical of 
Epicurean critics? To some extent we see a similar approach in the 
nameless critique mounted by Lucretius and it seems to me likely 
enough that Epicureans great and petty may well have taken the 
broad brush in hand when it came to defending their school against crit- 
ics who for their part seldom troubled themselves to develop a thorough 
understanding of the Epicurean theory they were rejecting. And the 
tendency to assimilate Pythagorean (including Empedocles on many is- 
sues), Platonist, and Stoic positions into a single blend was common 
enough in the Imperial period even outside Epicurean polemics. So 
what we learn about Diogenes on this point is limited though not un- 
important: he was typical of his day. 

A more significant question is whether intellectual harm was done 
by this kind of blending. Does it matter, in other words, that Empedo- 
cles used a different word for the transmigrating bearer of identity than 
did Plato and the critics? And that his critics attacked his views under 
the label psyché rather than daimén. In itself, one might think that it 
does not, at least not if one stays at a sufficiently general level in the ar- 
ticulation of the theory and in the criticism of it. For instance, if the key 
issue under attack turns on problems with the continuity of personal 
identity across different lives, then whether the bearer of that identity 
is called a daimén or a psyché probably matters little, certainly less than 
the question whether this identity bearer is material or not. 

However, there are two related issues we can raise which do make 
the assimilation of daimén to psyché significant. First, if Primavesi is right 
to suggest that the daimén whose wanderings are described in Empedo- 
clean poetry is not in fact the sort of thing referred to elsewhere as a 
soul, if it is in fact a god rather than a normal human identity and if 
it is a wholly distinct kind of entity from ordinary humans, then the en- 


14 At Aétius 1.8.2 = SVF 2.1101 the doxographer groups together Thales, Pytha- 
goras, Plato and the Stoics on the topic of souls and daimons. Similarly, Plutarch 
at De def. 4192 = SVF 2.1104 Empedocles, Plato, Xenocrates, Chrysippus and 


Democritus are grouped together as believing in bad daimons. 
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tire scenario of transmigration might turn out to be of relatively little 
significance for the moral prospects of ordinary humans. The gods 
who walk among us face their own challenges in the moral realm, 
their own fate and their own opportunities. But on this understanding 
of what Empedoclean transmigration theory is about, it does not 
touch on the fate of every man. The issue, then, would be symbolic the- 
ology rather than human ethics and eschatology. Yet to treat the trans- 
migrator as a soul is just to assert that this is a theory that touches us all, 
that this is a general, human issue being preached with general moral/ 
pedagogical intent. Thus the assimilation, for which Diogenes is not, 
of course, personally responsible, would make quite a difference to 
our understanding of the philosophical situation. If Empedocles’ trans- 
migrating bearer of identity is not a feature of human lives in general, 
then the assimilation of Empedocles to the Platonic and post-Platonic 
amalgam does a fundamental disservice to history. 

The other aspect of this difference concerns the nature of the soul. A 
psyché for Epicureans, as for Aristotle and for Stoics too, for that matter, 
is intimately interdependent with the body — I am referring to what I 
called above the ‘essential interaction’ model. Whether the soul is a spe- 
cial kind of matter (atomic or pneumatic) or a special kind of formal/ 
functional structure, soul and body are reciprocally dependent and cor- 
relative entities. It is this foundation that is taken for granted by Aristotle 
in his attack on the Pythagoreans in book I of De anima (407b) and on 
which Lucretius bases many of his arguments in book III and that Dio- 
genes uses repeatedly in our fragmentary text. But if (as on the contin- 
gent visitor model) the transmigrating entity is so radically different from 
the body it enters as the Platonic transmigrating psyché sometimes seems 
to be and as the Empedoclean daimén properly interpreted must have 
been, then arguments based on the unargued assumption of a deep 
and intimate causal interaction of soul and body will fail on the grounds 
of ignoratio elenchi. If the naked souls of Plato’s Gorgias are even imagi- 
nable (as they would not be for Aristotle, the Epicureans or any Stoic 
except possibly Seneca (as far as I can see), if the ‘’’ of Empedoclean 
transmigration is a radically different kind of entity (whether a daimén 
or not) who puts on a body like an alien robe of flesh (fr. 126 DK) 
or like the cloak of the weaver in Plato’s Phaedo, then all those argu- 
ments based on the assumption that the soul which does the wandering 
is somehow an essential part of a body/soul compound rather than a 
contingent inhabitant of something alien to it must fail. If that is what 
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transmigration is like, then Diogenes, like so many other critics in an- 
tiquity and beyond, is simply fighting on the wrong battlefield. 

And this is, in fact, what I believe to be the case. Theories of the 
underlying metaphysics of body/soul relations come in two flavours: in- 
teractionist (the essential interaction model) and starkly dualist (the con- 
tingent visitor model). Arguments from one side of this divide against 
the other are pointless unless they address the metaphysical issue — 
and once you have shown that your opponent has the metaphysics 
wrong then there should be little need for further argument. That is 
why Aristotle comes off so well in his critique of transmigration in 
book one of De anima (407b). And that is also why, I think, that the 
only really interesting arguments about transmigration as such are the 
ones which turn fundamentally on the question of the continuity of per- 
sonal identity, arguments which I have recently addressed elsewhere." 

Hence I would like to close with a quick consideration of where 
Diogenes stands from this point of view. If we hold that Empedocles’ 
transmigrating identity (whether it is something which all humans 
have or is a rare form of special divinity which Empedocles, Pythagoras 
and a few others might share) is a non-interactionist soul, as it was surely 
meant to be, then do Diogenes’ arguments have any impact on him? Or 
do any of Diogenes’ arguments go deep enough to challenge in a serious 
way the non-interactionist soul itself? Let us look again at what remains 
of the argument in Diogenes’ text, focussing especially on a point made 
in columns IJ and III: 


... he says that the souls migrate from body to body after they are first de- 
stroyed and that this happens ad infinitum, as though someone won’t say to 
him, ‘Empedocles, so if souls can persist on their own and ... not to drag 
them off into an animal nature and transfer them for this reason, what is the 
meaning of your transmigration?’® For in the intervening time, in which 
they [the souls] experience transmigration, which punctuates animal na- 
ture,'’ they will be utterly disrupted. But if they are in no way able to per- 
sist without a body, why do you bother yourself — or rather, bother them, 
dragging them off and transferrring them into one animal after another, es- 
pecially considering ...’ 


The feature of this fragment which most interests us here is the status of 


the unembodied ‘soul’. For it was clear in column II that the souls have 
a contingent visitor status with regard to the bodies of various animals. 


15 Inwood 2006. 
16 Ti ool BUvaTal T UeTABaors; 
17 Gwovu quo [SiJéxov. 
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And it is clear too that Diogenes thinks that Empedocles is committed to 
the view that such a soul can exist on its own (that is, while not embod- 
ied), so much so that he can demand of Empedocles why he would 
bother to have such independently existing souls embodied at all, let 
alone repeatedly and variously embodied. Despite the uncertainties 
about the exact text here, the time between embodiments is clearly 
mentioned in column III as the “intervening time ... which punctuates 
animal nature.” If I understand the meaning of the reconstructed text 
here (zdiou physin |dilechon), it follows that in Diogenes’ view the soul 
is not in possession of an animal nature when it is between bodies. 
That may well not disturb Empedocles (whose wandering identity has 
been a bush as well as a bird and a beast — and we have no way of telling 
whether he would think that a long-lived god should be thought to 
have an animal nature) but it is apparently taken to be an imposing ob- 
jection, perhaps because as a non-animal the disembodied soul would 
no longer have any particular fitness to inhabit the body that it will 
soon inhabit (we should perhaps think back to the arguments of Lucre- 
tius about the fitness of souls to particular bodily forms). For an essen- 
tial-interaction theorist, this is a serious objection; but it isn’t clear that 
this should be a problem for anyone else. 

Similarly, the fact that this discontinuity would cause complete upset 
(taraché) to the soul is a drawback from the Epicurean perspective, since 
it means that the bearer of our identity (as Empedocles would see it) is 
doomed to periodic upset of the kind that Epicureans most avoid — why 
set up a theory which guarantees that kind of outcome? It is likely, in 
fact, that this column contained a dilemmatic argument leading inexor- 
ably to this kind of conclusion. For the commitment to independent ex- 
istence between embodiments was put hypothetically at column IJ lines 
8—10 and at column III lines 6—8 the opposite hypothesis is considered. 
If, Diogenes says, the soul cannot persist on its own without a body, 
why disturb it with clearly unnecessary embodiments which could 
only be seen as a form of ‘cruelty’ to living things that would be most 
embarrassing to someone like Empedocles. The Greek phrase here is 
pragmata parecheis, the same phrase used of the gods in Principal Doctrine 
I. Further, the imposition of this theoretical requirement by Empedocles 
is made to look even more misguided when Diogenes claims that he 
would be causing himself trouble as well! (And of course, if Diogenes 
knew that for Empedocles the daimén who suffered such confusion 
and grief was actually a god, then he would have expressed even more 
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outrage — there could be no greater affront to an Epicurean loyalist than 
a theory which inflicted needless taraché on a god!) 

Another interesting feature of Diogenes’ argument is harder to in- 
terpret fully, but warrants at least passing attention. As the reference — 
a challenge surely — to unqualified indestructibility (haplés aphtharton) 
shows, Diogenes here 1s respecting in some way the charge made against 
Stoics in fragment 39, that their conception of immortality was half- 
hearted. The Stoics allowed souls to survive separation from the 
body, but not forever, since the next conflagration will be the end 
even of the souls of the wise. And Empedocles allows souls to survive 
too, but (most cruelly) makes their immortality meaningless (to Dio- 
genes’ way of thinking) by forcing them back into bodies, that is, mak- 
ing them ‘mortal’ again. Diogenes’ bag of argumentative techniques 
clearly included a topos based on a challenge to his opponents’ concep- 
tion of immortality and he demands of them all either that they go the 
whole way and postulate a deathless and happy soul or that they forestall 
the criticism by simply admitting that the soul perishes along with the 
animal as a whole when it parts from the body. 

So the argument against Empedoclean transmigration advanced here 
is dilemmatic (either souls persist as such in their intercorporeal phase or 
they do not: either way there is unnecessary upset produced by the theo- 
ry); but it is also completely dependent on Epicurean doctrines and prin- 
ciples — including the preference for avoiding upset and the metaphilo- 
sophical principle that adoption of a theory that is bound to generate 
upset is irrational and a violation of the basic ethical criteria of the sys- 
tem. But it is not at all clear why a non-Epicurean should be deterred by 
either of these considerations. Certainly these objections need have had 
no weight with Empedocles himself, who is prepared to accept that the 
entity which transmigrates must weep and wail when it comes into this 
world (fr. 118 DK) and can tolerate discontinuities in our animal nature 
without inconsistency. 

I must, then, close with the admission that the critique of Empedo- 
cles by Diogenes teaches us next to nothing about Empedocles’ own 
theory, though grappling with the critique does bring certain features 
of his theory to the fore in our minds. It does — and this is not surprising, 
although it is in fact quite interesting — confirm and round out for us 
some fascinating features of later Epicurean argument and doctrine. 
And that, though a small result, is better than nothing. 


Heraclitus on measure and the explicit emergence 
of rationality 
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Heraclitus made remarkable contributions to the idea and the ideal of ra- 
tionality. In particular, he prefigured many of the distinctive ways by 
which Plato and subsequent Greek philosophers conceptualized this car- 
dinal notion. These are the two propositions I intend to substantiate in 
my paper. No one, I presume, needs to be persuaded that Heraclitus’ 
logos involves rationality in some sense or senses of that word.' The in- 
terest of the inquiry turns entirely on what Heraclitus himself was seek- 
ing to express with the term Jogos and on why, in recounting his own 
logos, he uses such words as metron, nomos, harmonié, kosmos, diké, 


This paper began its life as a contribution to the discussions of Heraclitus which 
took place in the summer of 2005 at Kusadasi as part of the Symposium Philos- 
ophiae Antiquae Quintum, organized by Apostolos Pierris. | am most grateful for 
his invitation to participate and also to Dorothea Frede for giving me the further 
opportunity to present my views at the Hamburg conference on Leib und Seele 
in der antiken Philosophie. 1 thank the conference participants for their responses 
and also Andrea Nightingale and Chiara Robbiano, who sent me written com- 
ments on the paper. A version of it is also due to appear in the proceedings of 
the Symposium Philosophiae Antiquae Quintum, edited by Apostolos Pierris. 

1 L intend this generalization to encompass both the minimalist interpretations of 
logos, favoured by West 1971, 124—129, and Barnes 1981, 59 (for whom logos is 
simply Heraclitus’ account, without metaphysical and theological connotations) 
and interpretations represented by Kirk 1962, 65—71, 188—189, which take the 
term’s referents to include divine law. I side with Kirk (see Long 1996a, 47—51) 
in thinking that Heraclitus adumbrated the Stoic conception of a universal caus- 
al principle, which is not to say that he anticipated their notion of a benevolent- 
ly designing and ruling deity. Actually, even Barnes (ad loc.) allows that Her- 
aclitus B 1 “makes it clear that his ‘account’ must include or embody something 
like a general ‘law of nature’”. From the copious literature, I select the follow- 
ing as particularly helpful programmatic statements concerning the Heraclitean 
logos: Kahn 1979, 102, “rationality as a phenomenal property manifested in in- 
telligent behaviour”, and Hussey 1999, 93, who says of the “authority that the 
logos enjoys ... It can be none other than the impersonal kind of authority that is 
intrinsic to reason or rationality”. See also Dilcher 1995 ch. 2. 
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gnémé, séphrosyné, xynos, and homologein;’ for I assume that Heraclitus, 
rather than invoking any pre-existing concept of rationality connoted 
by the word logos, found himself largely in the process of discovering 
that very thing. This is not to say that he created it from nothing. He 
had available to him, as we see from the inherent meanings of logos, 
such concepts as meaningful discourse, account, ratio, and reckoning; 
and he also had available, as we see from the other Greek terms I 
have listed, such further concepts as measure, proportion, balance, 
law, structure, order, arrangement, judgment, plan, moderation, com- 
monality, and coherence. His logos is or has or bespeaks all of these no- 
tions, and accordingly it comprises much that we moderns associate 
with rationality. My thesis, in essence, is that Heraclitus discovered an 
idea and ideal of rationality by incorporating such notions in his logos, 
something that no one, to the best of our knowledge, had done before. 

If there is a single term that captures the essence of rationality, as 
Heraclitus conceived of it, we should opt for the word metron, measure. 
Heraclitus’ focus on measure, and on the conceptual relations and im- 
plications of “measure”, whether for cosmology or mind or ethics, 
was his most salient contribution to providing an explicit formulation 
of rationality. I emphasize explicit, to avoid giving the impression that 
I take Greeks before Heraclitus to have implicitly lacked rationality or 
rational practices. The metrical form and structure of Homeric epic, 
Hesiod’s catalogues of divine genealogy, social practices for settling dis- 
putes by means of witnesses and the citation of evidence, the political 
convention of making speeches pro and contra, counting and measuring 
—all of these, like human language as such, are implicit manifestations of 
rationality. Long before Heraclitus, too, the Greeks had an intuitive un- 
derstanding that behaviour is normative (sdphronein) precisely to the ex- 
tent that it is sensible or moderate or orderly (kata kosmon or kata moiran). 
What Heraclitus discovered, so I propose, was not how to make all of 
this explicit, but how to articulate rationality in terms of measured or 
proportional processes both in (what we would call) non-animate nature 
(including, specifically, the unity of opposites) and also in analogous dis- 
course, mental disposition, and day-to-day conduct. 


2 To which one could add taxis if DK 22 A5 line 15 (fr. xlitiB Kahn), derived 
from Theophrastus, was a word Heraclitus, following Anaximander, applied 
to the temporal determinacy of cosmic changes. See below, p. 92, for Plato’s 
use of the same word at Gorgias 503e ff. 
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Notice, too, that what I am attributing to Heraclitus is an idea, not a 
complete account, much less an analysis, of rationality. Rationality com- 
prises much more than we find in Heraclitus, including, for instance, 
formal proof, rules of logic, or the best means to achieve a given end. 
It also involves procedures, such as reductionism and economy of ex- 
planation, which he uses but which are probably not presupposed by 
his explicit interest in measure and proportion. Heraclitus’ conceptual- 
ization of rationality, nevertheless, had a profound influence on Greek 
philosophy.’ It also articulated and helped to propagate the pre-philo- 
sophical notion that order and moderation are essential to the proper 
functioning of things, whether human or divine. 

In order to make the case for Heraclitus’ seminal contribution to the 
idea of rationality, I adopt a three dimensional methodology. Of prime 
importance, obviously, are the conceptual connexions Heraclitus invites 
us to make between the terms metron, nomos, and so forth, that figure in 
his most suggestive statements. However, I shall not start from his own 
text because any progress we can make in understanding Heraclitus’ idea 
of rationality requires us to situate that idea within his cultural context. 
Which brings me to the other two dimensions of my methodology. 

When we do the history of philosophy, we generally proceed by 
asking how a given thinker positions himself in relation to his predeces- 
sors, following the forward arrow of time. Heraclitus himself, moreover, 
requires us to do this because he alludes so pointedly and critically to the 
older authorities Homer, Hesiod, Pythagoras, Hecataeus, and Xeno- 
phanes.* He must suppose that these authorities have failed to grasp 
and live up to his idea(1) of rationality, which does not imply, of course, 
that he has failed to learn from them or could have thought as he does 
without them. Hence a further dimension of my inquiry will involve us 
in asking what we can learn about this idea by viewing it against the 
background of earlier Greek thought. Important though this back- 
ground is, what we can learn from it is severely limited by the huge 
gaps in our knowledge. What, for instance, was it about Pythagoras 
that irked Heraclitus so much? If Pythagoras had the interests in musical 


3 Plato, Aristotle, and Stoics frequently signify the normative sense of rationality 
with the expression orthos logos. Translators typically render this phrase by “right 
reason” or “correct rule”, but they would do better, in my opinion, to opt for 
“correct ratio” or “right proportion”, in line with what I take to be Heraclitus’ 
seminal conception of rationality. 


4 B17, 40, 42, 57, 67. 
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ratios attributed to him by the later tradition, Heraclitus should, it 
would seem, have counted him an important ally in his own pursuit 
of rationality and cosmic harmony. Thus Kahn (1979, 204) suggests 
that Heraclitus’ conception of cosmic order in terms of logos and harmo- 
nié should be seen as a generalization of the Pythagorean notion of mu- 
sical ratios. Maybe so. But I find this suggestion hard to reconcile with 
Heraclitus’ polemic against Pythagoras as “the prince of swindlers” (B 
81). 

It is tempting, on the other hand, to think that Anaximander escap- 
ed Heraclitus’ censure precisely because the latter sympathized with 
some of his Milesian predecessor’s ideas. The two thinkers shared an in- 
terest in measurement, balance, and cosmic justice.” All of these notions 
are fundamental components of Heraclitean rationality. A complete 
papyrus of Anaximander’s book might show us even greater lexical 
and conceptual affinity to Heraclitus than we are able to state from 
our meagre documentation. But one thing I very much doubt that it 
would reveal is Anaximander’s interest in human psychology, ethics, 
and politics.” We have every reason to suppose that Anaximander, 
like his fellow Milesians, was primarily a cosmologist, albeit one 
whose interests were broad enough to include the origins of life and 
also geography. Heraclitus had the much more complex ambition of in- 
tegrating cosmology with (what we would call) ethics, psychology, epis- 
temology and politics.’ It is that integration, so I think, that makes him 
such a seminal figure for understanding the distinctive evolution of ra- 
tionality in subsequent Greek philosophy. 

This observation brings me to the third dimension of my method- 
ology. Rather than working from Heraclitus’ own words or from his re- 
lation to his predecessors, I want initially to study his idea of rationality 
through what I take to be its afterlife. An obvious way to do that would 
take us forward to the Stoics, who drew so much inspiration from re- 


5 Should we detect an implicit criticism of Anaximander in B 80 where Heracli- 
tus identifies justice with strife? Hussey 1999, 110 n. 5, takes Heraclitus to be 
making an implicit “correction” of Anaximander here, but he also (89) thinks it 
“may be significant that Heraclitus does not attack any of the Milesians by 
name”. 

6 Fora very different view of Anaximander’s primary interests, see Naddaf 2005, 
92-112, whose highly political interpretation of Anaximander is hardly 
grounded in any firm evidence. 

7 Hence, I take it, the doxographical claim (D.L. 9.5) that his discourse On nature 
treated three subjects — the universe, politics, and theology. 
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flection on Heraclitus. As I have argued elsewhere, they interpreted 
Heraclitus with great skill and insight.* In the Stoic conception of a cau- 
sally coherent world, pervaded and guided by the divine and fiery logos 
(of which we human beings are integral parts), the resonance of Hera- 
clitus is obvious, as it also is in the Stoic project of a “life in agreement 
with nature”. In this paper, rather than looking to the Stoics, I propose 
to approach Heraclitus from basic constituents of rationality as concep- 
tualized by Plato. It is Plato, I will argue, who retrospectively provides 
us with the best conceptual threads, so to speak, for tracing and stitching 
together the disparate components of Heraclitean rationality. 


Plato and Heraclitus on séphrosyné and measure 


When scholars pair Plato and Heraclitus, they generally do so to contrast 
them. “For Plato”, writes Kahn (1979, 4), “Heraclitus is the theorist of 
universal flux”. This is quite right as a report on Plato’s statements about 
Heraclitus in the Cratylus and Theaetetus. According to those dialogues, 
Heraclitean flux excludes knowledge. I do not doubt that Plato inter- 
preted Heraclitus accordingly, as Aristotle says (Metaph. 1, 987a32—A4), 
and that it was Plato’s interpretation of Heraclitean flux as the condition 
of phenomena that strongly motivated his theory of changeless Forms. 
In addition, I believe, like many scholars, that the reading of Heraclitus 
as essentially a flux theorist who excluded all knowledge is quite mistak- 
en.” Why, then, do I turn to Plato, to elucidate Heraclitus’ idea of ra- 
tionality ? 

I do so not because I take Plato to have read Heraclitus directly as a 
theorist of rationality, in the way that I shall advocate. My strategy, rath- 
er, is to look to Plato for an idea of rationality that seems too strikingly 
similar to what I find in Heraclitus to be accidental. Has Heraclitus, 
then, influenced Plato after all? I do not know. Perhaps so, or perhaps 
it is rather the case that Heraclitus has influenced the intellectual climate 
in which Plato found himself: What matters, so far as I am concerned, is 
not Plato’s actual interpretation of Heraclitus or the direct influence of 


8 Long 1996b, which is a revised version of a paper first published in the Greek 
journal Philosophia 5/6 (1975/1976), 132-153. 
9 See Long 1992b for a detailed defence of this view. 
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Heraclitus on Plato, but the congruity of two great minds operating in 
more or less the same cultural milieu." 

According to B 112 Heraclitus identified the “greatest excellence” 
(areté) and wisdom with séphrosyné.'' Keeping that statement in mind, 
let us turn to Plato Gorgias 507e6—508a8. The context is Socrates’ ref- 
utation of Callicles’ undiscriminating hedonism. Here is a summary of 
his immediately preceding argument (503d-507c): 


1. Every craftsman imposes organization (taxis) and order (kosmos) on 
the materials with which he works. 

2. As with artefacts, so too with bodies and souls. 

3. The name for organization and order in the soul is nomos, which 
condition is equivalent to justice and sdéphrosyné. 

4. In fact the excellence of anything is a function of taxis and kosmos. 

5. Therefore it is the séphrén soul that is excellent. 


Having proved that psychic excellence consists in order and séphrosyné, 
Socrates continues: 


The wise say, Callicles, that heaven and earth and gods and humans, are 
bound together by community and friendship and order and moderation 
and justice. That is why they call this universe order, and not disorder 
and immoderation ... I think you are not applying your mind to these 
things, but are failing to see that geometrical equality [or “proportion”’| 
has great power among both gods and humans. You think you should prac- 
tise getting more (pleonexia) because you neglect geometry. 


aol 8’ of copoi, & KaAAiKAels, Kal OUPAvoV Kal YTV Kal Seous Kai avSparTrous 
Ti Kolveoviavy ouvexelv Kai giAiav Kal KooMIOTHTA Kal GwppooUWNY Kal 
SiKALOTHTA, Kal TO GAOV TOUTO 1a TAaUTA KdoUOV KaAOUOIV ... OUK &kooUIAV 
oude c&KoAaotav. oU 5€ YO! SoKEis OU TIPODEXEIV TOV VOU ToOUTOIS ... GAAK 
AeAnSev oe STi 1) iodtns 1) yeoueTpIKT) Kal ev Seois Kai Ev dvIpertrois pEeya 
SUvatal, oU SE TAEovesiay oie1 Seiv coKeiv: yewueTpias yap cuereis. 


In this remarkable passage Plato invokes cosmic order as a universal 
binding force, glossing that force as community, friendship, order, sé- 
phrosyné, and justice, and finally, as geometrical equality or propor- 
tion. He also exploits a pun, in the manner of Heraclitus, on kosmos 
and kosmios. Echoes of Heraclitus are unmistakable, not only in the 
shared terminology, including the shared reproach concerning lack 


10 See Wardy 2002, who argues that Plato makes consistently positive use of Her- 
aclitean perspectives in the Symposium. 

11 Cited by Stobaeus 3.1.178. Doubts about the authenticity of this fragment are 
well answered by Kahn 1979, 120. 
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of understanding (Heraclitus B 1 lanthanei; Plato leléthen), but most 
importantly in the macrocosm/microcosm analogy. I am thinking 
particularly of B 114: 


Those who speak with intelligence must rely on what is common to all 
things [xynos, implying the commonality of nomos] as a city relies on its 
law, and still more resolutely; for all human laws are nourished by one 
law, the divine one. For it has all the power it wants, and suffices and 
more than suffices for all. 

guv vow Aéyovtas ioyupiZeoSa1 ypr) TH Euvddr Travtwv, SKwortrep VOU! 
TTOAIS, Kl TTOAU ioyUpOTEpwS. TPEPOVTA Yap Trd&vTEs Of AVSperrElol VOLO! 
Uird Evos TOU Seiou KpateT yap ToooUTov OKdgov ESEAE1 Kai EEapKeT TOL 
Kal Trepryivetau. 


Just like Plato’s Socrates in the Gorgias, Heraclitus grounds his ethics in a 
cosmological model, treating the world order itself as just or law-gov- 
erned. He does not use the phrase “geometrical equality” in the extant 
fragments, but proportionality is central to his conception of the balance 
that governs natural processes. He insists (B 94) that justice governs the 
measured behaviour of the sun. And, just as Socrates stresses the power of 
geometrical equality, so Heraclitus emphasizes the universal control ex- 
ercised by divine law. We shall hardly go wrong if we connect his 
grounds for the excellence of séphrosyné with the thought, which Soc- 
rates advances here, that appropriate human norms are validated by 
their correspondence to the cosmic order. 

Commentators on the Gorgias often look to Pythagoreanism as Pla- 
to’s inspiration in this passage. I do not exclude that as part of the back- 
ground. Plato is often indebted to multiple predecessors. In this context, 
with its allusion to cosmic friendship and community, Empedocles nat- 
urally comes to mind. But I am encouraged that Terence Irwin also re- 
fers to Heraclitus B 114 in his commentary on the Gorgias passage (1979, 
226), where he observes that Plato’s “interest may be no more in Pytha- 
goreanism than in Presocratic theory in general”. Heraclitus is the first 
Presocratic who quite certainly used the word kosmos in reference to the 
universe (B 30). There is good reason to credit him with being the 
prime mover of many of the ideas that Plato presents here.'* 


12 With Grg. 492e10—493a3 (Plato’s citation of Euripides, “Who knows if living 
is being dead, and being dead is living?” and the séma/séma identification), cf. 
Sextus Empiricus, PH 3.230, who attributes something very similar to Heracli- 
tus, as noted by Dodds in his edition ad loc. 
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What may we infer from the Gorgias concerning Plato’s idea of ra- 
tionality? Socrates in the dialogue has argued that injustice presupposes 
ignorance about one’s own good because injustice involves a disorderly 
and uncontrolled self; a self that is to flourish, on this view, needs to be 
regulated and duly proportioned. By appealing to geometrical equality 
and connecting it with sophrdsyné, Plato implies (1) that sophrésyné con- 
sists in a measured, balanced, and moderated mentality; (2) that that 
mentality is the essential condition of happiness; and (3) that it is equiv- 
alent to wisdom and the application of intelligence. Thus the Gorgias ad- 
umbrates the great teaching programme of the Republic whose would-be 
guardians need mathematical training in order to facilitate the rule of 
reason over their lives and those of their fellow citizens. 

In this mathematical agenda Plato went far beyond anything pro- 
posed by Heraclitus. Yet, we may wonder what it was that authorized 
Plato to suppose that mathematics has an intrinsic connexion with mor- 
ality.’ Outside the Greek context this connexion is likely to appear 
quite bizarre. What did these two domains (so different from one anoth- 
er from our modern perspective) have in common, in Plato’s eyes? The 
answer suggested in numerous Platonic contexts is proportion or meas- 
ure. 

In the myth of divine judgment with which Plato concludes the 
Gorgias, Socrates offers a graphic description of a tyrant’s soul (524e): 


[The divine judge] saw nothing healthy in the soul, but that it was ... filled 
with scars from false oaths and injustice ... and everything crooked from 
lying and deception, and nothing straight, from being reared without 
truth. And he saw that, from power and luxury and excess and failure to 
control actions, this soul was brimming over with disproportion and ugliness. 
... KaTESev ovSEv Uyles Sv THs WUXT|s, GAAG ... OUADV LEoTIV UTTO ETTLIOPKIGOV 
Kal &dikias ... Kal TaVTa OKOAIG UTTO WevBous Kai dAaCovelas Kal ovSEv evVSU 
dia TO Gveu dANMelas TeSpaqSar: Kal UTrd EEouoias Kai TpugT|s Kal UBpews Kail 
a&Kpatias THv troagewy douuetpias Te Kal aioypoTnTos yéKouoav Ti\v 
wuxtyy eidev. 


We are so accustomed to Plato’s pairing of truth and beauty that it is 
tempting to accept this association without reflecting on its conceptual 
assumptions. Yet once one thinks about it, the question of its meaning 
clamours for elucidation. Truth in the sense of mere fact is often ugly. 
What makes truth beautiful, according to the passage I have just quoted, 
is to be sought from the following cluster of ideas — health, honesty, jus- 


13. See Burnyeat 2000 for brilliant suggestions in response to this question. 
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tice, moderation, straightness, control, and proportion. The truth of 
something, according to this model, is normative. Just as lying falls out- 
side the norms of proper discourse, so truth also characterizes the way 
something should actually be if it is functioning optimally where the 
condition of functioning optimally is balance, straightness, and proper 
proportion. Hence Plato’s liking for musical and mathematical illustra- 
tions of truth. A harmonious sound is true to the relevant ratios of 
the tetrachord. A well-constructed square is true to the principle that 
its four sides are equal and subtend four right angles. 

The beauty of truth, then, is a highly theoretical notion, grounded 
on ideas of symmetry and balance. This notion, as we see in the Gorgias, 
enables Plato to represent a tyrannnical soul as devoid of truth precisely 
because such a soul is unbalanced, given to excess, and therefore ugly. 
Such a soul fails to impose a proper ratio on itself and its actions. Like 
irrationals in mathematics, which defy whole number ratio relation- 
ships, a disorderly soul is irrational, and irrational by virtue of its lack 
of proportion. 

Accordingly, when Plato talks about the beauty of truth he is not 
saying that the content of any true statement (or fact) must be beautiful. 
The beauty of truth picks out the relation that anything with a purchase 
on truth (whether a soul or an action or a statement) has to the norms of 
straightness and proper proportion. Hence we can see why Plato could 
regard truth telling itself as beautiful, in as much as it corresponds and 
coheres with what is the case. 

There is much more one could say about Plato’s conceptualization 
of rationality in terms of measure and proportion. This cluster of ideas is 
especially prominent in the Philebus, where it is measure that heads the 
classification of goods (66a). But, I think I have said enough here to pro- 
vide a Platonic perspective or retrospective on Heraclitus. Let us return 
with some detail to Heraclitus B 112: 


Séphronein is the greatest virtue and wisdom: to speak and do things that are 
true, understanding them in accordance with their nature. 

owppoveiv Ap_eTr YEyioTH Kal cogin, SAnIEa A€yelv Kai Troleiv KATA PUCIV 
étTratovTas. 


Like Kahn (1979, ad loc.), I punctuate the fragment after cogin, thus 
making the entire text a comment on good sense or practical wisdom, 
which is how we may gloss séphronein. This punctuation, rather than the 
placing of a comma after yeyiotn, suits the sense and rhythm of the pas- 
sage, with its division into three cola. The last colon, “understanding [sc. 
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true] things in accordance with their nature”, echoes Heraclitus’ pro- 
grammatic statements in B 1, where he presents himself as the spokes- 
man of nature’s logos, setting forth an account of the way things are.'* 
His audience, as he regretfully says there, continually fail to heed his ac- 
count, because they retreat into their private worlds. Here, in B 112, he 
asks us to take the message of B 1 to constitute the essence of sdphronein, 
glossing that virtue as speaking and doing things that are true. 

What does Heraclitus mean by “doing things that are true”? Kahn 
(1979, 122) puzzles over this curious and seemingly unparalleled expres- 
sion. He suggests that Heraclitus wants to say that “the man whose 
thinking is sound will not hide the truth but signify it in his actions 
as in his words”. This suggestion does not go far enough, in my opinion. 
Taking our lead from Plato, we shall hardly go wrong if we endow Her- 
aclitus’ aléthea with connotations of straightness, balance, and due pro- 
portion. Thus his “truths”, as the context of B 112 requires, are 
norms of properly measured action as much as they are norms of 
thought and speech. 

Plato regularly couples “balanced” (metrios) with such commendato- 
ry words as séphrén, kalos, katharos, aristos, and bebaios.'° In the Republic 
(3, 412a5) the most musical and harmonious person is the one who 
best combines physical and musical education and applies them to his 
soul in the most measured way (metridtata). The mark of an unmusical 
and unshapely soul is ametria (6, 486d5). These contexts are in line 
with the passage I already discussed from the Gorgias, but the Republic 
proposes still more precise connexions between rationality and balance 
or proportion. 

Reviewing the newly formulated community, Socrates invites his 
interlocutors to agree that it could be called séphrén and “master of it- 
self’ if its better constituent rules over its worse one (4, 431b). He con- 
tinues: 


You would also find especially among its children and women and slaves 
. a multitude of all kinds of desires and pleasures and pains ... but simple 
and moderate ones, which are guided by logismos in association with intel- 
lect and correct opinion — these you would encounter only among a few 
people, ones with the best natural constitution and the best education. 
Kai Ut Kal TAS ye TOAAGS Kal TravToSaTrds ETtiSupias Kai NSovas Te Kail 
Autras év Tratol UaAIoTA Gv Tis eUPoI Kal yuVvargi Kai OiKEeTaIs ... TAS 5E ye 


14 I fail to see why Kirk 1962, 390, characterizes B 112 as “a banal paraphrase”’. 
15 E.g. R. 3, 399b8: cweppdvess Te kai yeTpiws; 5, 466b6: YéTPIOS Kai BEBatos Kai 
&piotos; Phd. 86c2: KaAds Kai petpios; 108c3: KaSapdrs Te Kal LETPIODS. 
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amrAas Te kal ueTpias, ai St) WETA voU TE Kal 5dEns SpSiis Aoyloud ayovtai, év 
OAtyols Te ETtiTEVEN Kai ToIs BEATIOTA HEV PUOIV, BEATIOTA SE Traldeueion. 


Moderate or balanced emotions are the outcomes of reason’s rule, or, to 
be more precise, the rule of calculation. We may translate logismos by 
reason or rationality, but, in doing so, we shall miss Plato’s own insights 
if we overlook the mathematical connotations of the word. Logismos is 
the disposition or faculty in virtue of which a soul has the capacity to 
rule itself — that is to say, impose order and balance on its emotions 
and desires through subjecting them to appropriate calculation or meas- 
urement or proportion. 

The same cluster of ideas recurs like a Leitmotif throughout the Re- 
public. Truth, Socrates proposes, is akin to proportion (emmetria, 6, 
486d7). Therefore, he infers, persons who are naturally suited to grasp 
the truths of reality (i.e. potential philosophers) require an emmetros 
mentality. In the dialogue’s final book Socrates offers measuring, count- 
ing and weighing as the activities that correct optical and other illusions 
generated by the senses (10, 602d). These, he says, are the function of 
the soul’s calculative (logistikon) part, which is its best part precisely be- 
cause it puts its trust in measure and calculation. 

The message of these passages can, of course, be amplified by refer- 
ence to other parts of the Platonic corpus. In the Protagoras (356d-357d) 
Socrates proposes that it is the “measuring craft” (metrétiké techné) which 
will prevent people from making mistakes in determining what is good 
for themselves, where goodness is construed as achieving a preponder- 
ance of pleasure over pain.'® Similarly in the Philebus (55e) all true crafts 
require measure and such measuring methods as weighing and counting. 
The final Platonic passage I offer as retrospective to Heraclitus comes 
from the Laws (4, 715e7—716b5), where the Athenian Stranger, imag- 
ining himself addressing the colonists of the newly founded community, 
preaches to them as follows: 


God, so the ancient account tells us, holds the beginning, the end, and the 
middle of all beings and proceeds without deviation in his natural revolu- 
tion. He is always accompanied by justice, who punishes those who forsake 
the divine law. One who intends to flourish sticks to justice and is compli- 
ant and well ordered, but the person puffed up by arrogance ... who thinks 
he needs no ruler or guide ... is abandoned by God ... and utterly ruins 
himself, his household and his city. 


16 Note also Prt. 326b on the educational need for eU¥puSpia and evapyootia, and 
Phlb. throughout, especially 25e, 26a, and 65a. 
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6 pev 51) Seds, Oottep Kal 6 Tradaos AOyos, APT TE Kai TeAEUTTY Kal YEoa 
TOV Ovtwv ardavTov Exoov, eUIeia Trepaivel KATA PUOIV TIEPITTOPEVOLEVOS: TAH 
de del ouvettetar Sikn Tddv atTOAEITTONEVoV TOU Seiou voyoU TINMPOSs, 7S O HEV 
EVSCIUOVTIOELV HEAACOV EXOUEVOS OUVETTETE TATTELVOS Kal KEKOOUNMEVOS, 6 SE TIS 
eFapSels UO ueyaAauyias ... cos oUTE GPXOVTOS OUTE TIVOS TyyYEUOVOS SEdUEVOS 

. KaTOAEiTreTAI Epos Seov, ... EXUTOV TE Kal OfKOV Kal TOA S&pPdnv 
avaotatov étroinoev. 


The moral of the story is that human beings should align themselves 
with God. How so?”” 


There is only one way so to act, and only one account thereof, viz. the ancient 
logos that like is friend to like, provided that they conform to measure; things 
that do not conform to measure, on the other hand, are friend neither to 
themselves nor to those that do conform. For us it is God who must 
pre-eminently be the ‘measure of all things’, much more so than any 
human being’, as they say [implicitly correcting Protagoras’ celebrated dic- 
tum]. To become befriended to one of this sort, it is necessary to become as 
like to it as possible, and that means according to this logos that whoever of 
us is séphrén is God’s friend, because such a one is like God. 

Tis ovv 8n TrPGEIs PIAN Kal d&KdAoUSOs Sed; Ula, Kal Eva Adyov ExouTa 
&pyaiov, STI TH YEV GuOto TO Spolov SvTi UETPI PiAoV dv ein, Ta SB’ GueTtpa 
ote GAANAOIs OUTE TOS EUUETPOIS. O S51) SEOs NUIV TaVTAOV yYOTNUaTAV LETPOV 
&v ein uaAiota, Kai TOAU UAAOV 7] TrOU TIS, Gs Paolv, Gv9petros TOV OUV TH 
TOLIOUTW TTPOO IAT] yevnoduevoy, eis SUVauIy OT1 UGALOTA Kal AUTOV TOIOUTOV 
a&vayKaiov yiyveoSa1, Kal KaTa TOUTOV B17 TOV Adyov 6 HEV OMPpPOV TOV 
Sed @idos, Suoios yap. (716c1—716d2) 


This passage is replete with intertextuality. It corrects Protagoras and it 
also strongly recalls Hesiod’s Zeus whose rule over mortals in the Works 
and Days (256-85) is assisted by his daughter Justice and her inexorable 
attention to human conduct. But Plato is not simply parroting Hesiod. 
His divinity in this passage (as in book 10 of the Laws, the Timaeus, and 
the Philebus) is characterized in language that resonates with scientific 
overtones. Plato seems to identify divinity with the world’s natural rev- 
olutions; and the idea of divinity as the principle of cosmic order is re- 
inforced by the focus on measure. With all this leading on to character- 
ization of the person who is sdphrén, we are clearly within a conceptual 
context that can recall Heraclitus and his prescription to follow a divine 
law.'® 


17 Ti. 90c-d is similar in thought and expression; see Long 2003, 134-137. 

18 Plato echoes Heraclitus linguistically as well as conceptually: note especially the 
repeated instances of logos and also Kat& pvot and Yeios vouos. England [1921, 
ad loc.] on the authority of the scholiast and Eusebius, identifies Plato’s ancient 
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The measures of Heraclitus 


Plato, as we have seen, repeatedly spells out intrinsic connexions be- 
tween measure or proportion, calculation, balance, law, intelligence 
and séphrosyné. Heraclitus largely requires us to make those connexions 
for ourselves. I now pursue more of the relevant connexions, with Pla- 
to’s cosmological passage from the Laws serving as a guideline. 

We may start from unequivocal certainties. As envisioned by Her- 
aclitus, the world is: 


1. An everlasting process of the balanced, measured, and proportional 
changes of fire. (B 30) 

2. The world, in its diurnal, seasonal, and annual cycle, is god. (B 67) 

3. All things are steered by (divine) intellect. (B 41) 

4. Cosmic order is an expression of divine justice. (B 94) 


In these striking statements we see Heraclitus giving his own expression 
to the Platonic idea that cosmic order is a process and system of measure 
constituted by divinity. No less Platonically, he associates cosmic order 
and divinity with the principle of justice. What this signifies in both 
philosophers is a notion of “natural law”, meaning that norms of con- 
duct and retribution for misconduct are not simply human institutions 
but mandated by the structure of reality. Hence Heraclitus, just like 
Plato, finds it appropriate to apply propositions about the world’s order- 
ly structure to the human domain, as he does explicitly in 


5. Human law is nurtured by divine law. (B 114) 
or, as he does by implication in passages that emphasize the good- 
ness of order, regularity and control, such as 

6. One should fight for law as one does for a city wall. (B 44) 

7. Of prime importance is the control of hybris (which is the opposite 
of séphrosyné). (B 43) 

8. Anger causes psychological damage. (B 85) 

9. Justice seizing liars and false witnesses is inevitable. (B 28) 


logos with an Orphic saying: ‘Zeus is beginning, Zeus middle, and from Zeus 
are all things accomplished, Zeus foundation of earth and starry heaven’. 
Plato clearly had a hallowed saying in mind, but we should not assume that 
he cited it as being specifically Orphic. The sentiment that Zeus encompasses 
all things occurs in Greek tragedy (cf: Aeschylus., Ag. 160 ff, and Sophocles, 
Tr. 1278) and Heraclitus gives his own expression to it in B 67. As with Gorgias 
503d ff, I do not claim that Plato had Heraclitus in mind here, but I see no 
reason to exclude that as a possibility. 
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10. séphrosyné is the prime excellence and wisdom. (B 112) 


I propose that we call all ten of these Heraclitean propositions “meas- 
ures”, trading on the multiple senses of the English word measure to sig- 
nify the following range of meanings — (i) determinate quantity; (11) pro- 
portion or ratio; (iii) moderation; (iv) limit; (v) rule or standard; and 
(vi) political or judicial decision. 

Heraclitus has different words to signify these different senses of 
“measure” but we shall not go wrong if we privilege his recourse to 
the term metron. He applies this word to the world’s constantly balanced 
changes (B 30), to the sun’s due and regular behaviour (B 94), and, in its 
verbal form, to the equivalence in quantity of the change from sea water 
to earth and back again (B 31). These are instances of measure in the 
sense of (i) determinate quantity; (ii) proportion or ratio; and (iv) 
limit. For measure in the sense of (iii) moderation we have séphrosyné; 
for (v) rule or standard nomos; and for (vi) judicial decision diké. 

Heraclitus’ own words and their striking affinity to Platonic usage 
establish the cardinal importance of measure to the connexions he 
intuited between three fundamental domains: 1, the way the world is 
structured as a physical system; 2, the world’s divine governance and 
governor; and 3, the norms of human conduct. Should we, then, use 
measure as our translation of the Heraclitean logos? At least one scholar 
has done so, but that translation, tempting though it is, does not capture 
Heraclitus’ creative use of the term in his most programmatic passages.” 
He did not discover the importance of measure as a criterion for acting 
appropriately. That notion was already present in his culture. His great 
innovation was to take measure as the key to understanding structure, 
balance, and good order. Perhaps the best English word to translate 
his logos is rationale. As such, it incorporates the measures of language 
and thought, if these are deployed objectively in the interests of truth. 

With this in mind, I now review Heraclitus’ most important state- 
ment (B 1): 


19 Kirk 1962, 39 finds “measure, the most common meaning, judged purely by 
statistical criteria in the extant fragments”. Referring to Freeman 1956, 116, 
he writes “[She] has well stressed that the concept of measure is implicit in 
the Logos of Heraclitus”, but rightly observes that it “makes but little sense 
to translate it thus in fr. 1”, as Freeman does. Kirk himself favours “formula” 
for frs. 1, 2, and 50. Other translations he surveys include “word” (Burnet) 
“meaning of H’s teaching” (Snell), “argument” (Verdenius), “account(ing)” 
(Minar). 
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Of this rationale that is so always people are not in touch, both before hear- 
ing it and after they have first heard it. 


258 2 


ToU 5 Adyou TOUS’ ~dvTos del &EUvETOI yivovta avSpartro1 Kai TEdoSev 7} 
é&Kkotoal Kal &koUCavTEs TO TIPATOV. 


I translate axynetoi by “not in touch” in order to register what I take to 
be Heraclitus’ punning allusion to xynos, “common”. His audience, as 
he says in B 2, lives in a private world, unheeding of the common 
logos. By calling it common, Heraclitus is saying that the logos is both 
publicly available and also objective; it is not his personal account, 
and his audience are to listen not to him but to it (B 50).”” The objec- 
tivity of the logos is registered in its everlasting validity. 


Heraclitus continues: 


For although all things come to pass in accordance with this rationale, 
human beings resemble those without experience even though they expe- 
rience such words and deeds as I expound, when I distinguish each thing 
according to its nature and explain how it is. 

YIVOLEVOOV YAP TIAVTWV KATH TOV AOyov TOvde atrEeipololv EOIKaOI, TrELPCOLE- 
vol Kal ETréaov Kal Eoyaov To1lovTav, OKolwv éyo Sinyevyar KaTa pol Siai- 
PEwV EKAOTOV Kai PEaCaV SKus Exel. 


The rationale that Heraclitus states equips him both to account for all 
happenings and to provide a taxonomy of particular things, and so ex- 
plain their natures. With his insights into measure, proportion and bal- 
ance as the key to understanding the world Heraclitus arrived at an idea 
of rationality that includes the following attributes — objectivity, imper- 
sonality, law-like authority, coherence, generality, intelligibility, and ac- 
countability. Also, by emphasizing the commonality of the logos and be- 
rating people for failing to heed it, Heraclitus implies that rationality is 
essential to an authentic and excellent human life — a life which one lives 
awake and fully cognizant of nature’s rationale. 

Did Heraclitus connect the measures that constitute the world’s ra- 
tionale with his ideas about the soul? Two fragments bear on this ques- 
tion: 

You would not discover the boundaries of the soul by going, traversing 

every route; so deep is the logos that it has. 


20 The single ms. of Hippolytus (the source of B 50) was “unsure whether 56y- 
yatos or Adyou was correct in the quotation”. So Kirk 1962, 66, who gives 
compelling reasons for accepting the latter reading. 
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wuxis Telpata iov otK dv e€evupoio, T&oav EttiTropevduEvos OSd0v- OUTW 
BaSuv Aoyov éxel. (B 45) 


Soul has a self-increasing logos. 
wuxiis gol Adyos EaxuTov atEoov. (B 115) 


If, contrary to the first of these fragments, the soul were limited in its 
range, would it be capable in principle of understanding the structure 
of the everlasting Heraclitean world? What we seem to learn here 
and in the next fragment is that the soul is potentially boundless, 
which I take to mean unlimited in its capacity to measure, i.e., under- 
stand nature’s rationale. The more the soul expands, as it were, the more 
it is capable of putting itself in touch with the common logos.”! 


Antecedent and contemporary ramifications 


No more than Parmenides, Empedocles or even Plato, did Heraclitus 
express his revolutionary philosophy by coining new terminology. 
The idea of rationality that I have attributed to him draws on language 
which is as old as Homer and Hesiod, one or both of whom use the 
words logos, metron, nomos, harmonié, kosmos, diké, séphrén, and xynos. 
Heraclitus’ originality is conceptual; it consists in his meanings and 
the contexts in which he uses these words. In the next part of this 
paper I give a short linguistic survey as background for viewing his in- 
novations. 


logos : 

In its epic usage, logos, far from connoting rationality, pertains to dis- 
course that is deceptive rather than true, as in the formula haimylioi 
logoi. Calypso tries to “soothe” Odysseus with such words (Od. 1.56), 
a usage that looks forward to the enchanting powers of logos advanced 
by Gorgias in the Encomium of Helen. Pindar, by contrast, tends to asso- 
ciate logos with such words as aléthés, and ou pseudés.** His usage suggests 
that, though Jogos has begun to acquire normative connotations, its truth 
or correctness needs to be specified as such, as in Herodotus 2.17.1 


21 Cf. Kahn 1979, 130: “A logos so profound and limitless can scarcely be distinct 
from the universal logos, according to which all things come to pass”. 


22 E.g. Pi., O. 1.28, 4.21, 7.68, P. 1.68. 
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where orthos logos refers to the “correct reckoning” concerning the 
flooding of the Nile.” 

The tally of logos in Presocratic philosophers other than Heraclitus is 
surprisingly meagre. Setting aside instances where the term means sim- 
ply “what is said” or the familiar antithesis of logos /ergon, the only instan- 
ces worth reporting are Parmenides B 7.5 xpivai Aoyoot and Leucippus 
B2 ovdev yptua patny yivetor, GAAG TravTa ék AOyou TE Kal UT dvay«Kns 
(“Nothing occurs at random but all things from logos and by necessi- 
ty”).~* If this latter citation is authentic, it would represent the closest 
parallel to Heraclitus’ conception of the world’s rationale or determinate 
measure. 

There seems to be no fifth-century parallel for Parmenides’ instru- 
mental dative.” In its context, the command “judge by logos” is intend- 
ed to detach his audience from reliance on their senses. What they are to 
judge is the goddess’s “contentious elenchos”. Taking elenchos to mean 
“proof’, it is tempting to interpret the command as the requirement 
to assess the goddess’s argument by discussing it. Parmenides gives an 
extraordinary demonstration of rationality in action, so to speak. He of- 
fers nothing comparable to Heraclitus on the conceptual connexions be- 
tween logos, metron, séphrosyné, and so forth. The later Presocratics, ac- 
cording to our record, had still less to say. 


metron : 

The world of Homer and Hesiod conforms to measure. We may think, 
for instance, of the five scenes represented on the Shield of Achilles 
(Ul. 18. 478 ff), especially the first scene depicting earth, sea, and heav- 
ens, or the equidistance from earth of sky and Tartarus (Theog. 719). 
The expanse of the sea is actually conveyed by the word metra (e.g. 
Op. 648). As the world at large is a measured or balanced structure, 
so in the human domain the concept of measure or due proportion 
serves archaic thought as its principal ethical norm. Thus Hesiod tells 
his farmers to “preserve measures” (metra phylassesthai), glossing his in- 


23 Guthrie 1962, 420—424, gives numerous examples of the usage of logos, but 
most of them, in the nature of the evidence, are from authors later than Her- 
aclitus. 

24 I discount instances of logos from ethical fragments attributed to Democritus, 
both on grounds of lateness and also from doubts about their authenticity. 

25 Peter Kingsley may be right to question the reading Aoya1. He suggests to me 
in conversation Adoyou, taking it with éAeyxov. 
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junction by saying that kairos (proportion) is best in everything 
(Op. 694).7° 

Here we have a classic statement of the ethics of séphrosyné, which 
Homer likes to express in such phrases as kata kosmon or kata moiran. 
He characterizes the recalcitrant Thersites as someone unmeasured in 
his speech (ametroepés), minded to utter “disorderly words” (epea akosma) 
and act ou kata kosmon (Il, 2.212—14). We would hardly call Thersites 
irrational for his speaking out of line. But the semantic connexions be- 
tween kosmos and metron, which become so prominent in Heraclitus and 
Plato, facilitated the application of these words to mark intelligence. For 
an instructive instance, I cite Pindar, I. 6.71—2, where the poet praises 
Lampon for “pursuing measures in his judgement, and also keeping to 
measures [sc. in his actions?], with a tongue that does not exceed 
good sense”: LéeTpA LEV yuo Sicokeov, UETPA SE KAI KATEXWV? yYAdooa 
S otk fw ppevddv.”” 

Clearly Heraclitus’ audience was familiar with the general idea of 
measured and moderate mentality, captured in the maxim méden agan. 
What makes his thought so challenging is the relationship he suggests 
between this traditional norm and a world whose structure explicitly 
conforms to measure(s). Does any earlier text have a bearing on these 
Heraclitean propositions? 

The answer is to be found in an elegiac couplet of Solon (fr. 16 
Diehl). The lines are cited by two Christian authors, who interpret 
them as a “very wise statement about God”: “It is very difficult to 
know the obscure measure of intelligence, which alone holds the limits 
of all things (yvwpoowvns 8 d&pavés YaAETITATOV EOTI VOT|OaI LETPOV, 6 
Sn Tavtoov Treipata potvov éyxel).” 

Given the absence of any context for these lines, we have to inter- 
pret them from other statements by Solon. In his longest surviving 
poem (fr. 1), after praying for justly gained prosperity, Solon reflects 
on the justice of Zeus. The god “sees the end of all things” (line 17), 
but, sure though he is in his punishments, wrongdoers may be punished 
through their innocent children. Thus human beings are unable to dis- 
cern the fairness or logic of Zeus’ punishments. Mortals have their own 


26 According to a fragment of the Melampodia (Strabo 14.1.27), Hesiod used a 
word for “true”, ét}TUYos, in connexion with the numerical calculation of a 
LETPOV. 

27 Note also Solon fr. 13, 52 (Diehl) on the craftsman who knows the pétpov of 
lovely cogin. 
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particular mentalities and ambitions, over-confident that they will suc- 
ceed. The future is unpredictable, for we are in no position to know in 
advance the fortunes gods will dispense to us. 

In a further isolated line (fr. 17), reiterating the “obscurity” of the 
gndmosyné that encompasses everything, Solon states the pessimistic mes- 
sage of his long poem as follows: “The mind of the immortals is com- 
pletely obscure to human beings (tévtn 8 &Savatwov apavijs voos 
évSpeartroiotv).” The Christian source of this line says that here Solon 
follows Hesiod, probably with reference to Op. 483-4: “The mind 
of Zeus is different at different times and hard for mortal men to know.” 

There can be little doubt that Solon’s gnémosyné alludes to some 
kind of divine intelligence or plan, vaguer though this is in its reference 
than his Christian sources took it to be. How, then, should we interpret 
his fr. 16? Vlastos took gnémosyné to apply specifically to human jus- 
tice.** He supported this proposal by reference to Theognis 1171-2, 
“The best thing gods give mortal men is gndmé; gndémé holds the limits 
of everything”. Theognis, in a clearly ethical context, appears to be al- 
luding to Solon, but rather than agreeing with his predecessor, as Vlastos 
suggested, Theognis has corrected Solon’s epistemological and theolog- 
ical pessimism by making gndémé a divine gift to human beings. I take 
Solon to be saying that the mind of the controlling divinity — or the 
mind of the gods in general — is virtually inscrutable for mortals. 

Does he express nothing more than that quite traditional thought? 
The intriguing words are metron and pantén peirata. Solon postulates a 
bounded universe that conforms to the measure of cosmic intelligence. 
With these thoughts Solon seems to anticipate Heraclitus so closely 
that one is tempted to regard the latter as directly alluding to him, espe- 
cially if we compare Heraclitus B 41 on the wisdom of knowing the 
gnémé that “steers everything through everything” with Solon’s cosmic 
gndmosyné that holds the limits of everything. 

But the allusion, if I am right, is also highly critical. Although Her- 
aclitus and Solon agree in taking the world to be intelligently governed 
according to measure, they disagree on the implications of that fact for 
human beings. For Solon human beings have no access to any logos that 
makes the divine measure accountable. For Heraclitus, by contrast, the 
“obscurity” of nature (B 123) and the superiority of its “non-evident 
structure” (B 54, connected with Solon fr. 16 by Vlastos loc. cit.) are 
challenges to the human intellect’s powers of discovery. Thanks to 


28 Vlastos 1946, 67. 
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the commonality of logos, human beings have the capacity to engage in 
science and thus close some of the traditional gap between the mortal 
and the immortal. 

We may now bring in Xenophanes for three reasons. First, like 
Solon, he envisioned a divinity that controls all things by thought (Xen- 
oph. B 25). Secondly, like Solon again, Xenophanes’ divinity has a mind 
that mortals are in no position to fathom (B 23). Thirdly, Xenophanes 
withholds knowledge from the statements he makes about “all things”, 
consigning human cognition to mere opinion or conjecture (B 34—5). 
Xenophanes, of course, is one of the older authorities whom Heraclitus 
explicitly castigated (B 40). I now want to argue, with reference to that 
fact and what we have just observed in Solon, that this antecedent ma- 
terial has much to offer us in drawing conclusions about Heraclitus’ idea 
of rationality. 


Giving a measured account/rationale of all things 


As early as Homer and Hesiod the Greeks showed their awareness that 
the physical world is an orderly system. They did not then call it a kos- 
mos, but they envisioned it as a limited and tripartite structure of heaven, 
earth and seas, and underworld, with each of these three domains under 
its own divine manager.”’ They also envisioned the world and its inhab- 
itants as a regulated system, with its regulation sometimes assigned to 
Zeus and sometimes to Moira. Without sharply distinguishing these reg- 
ulative powers from one another, in referring to Zeus, they emphasized 
foresight and intelligence, while their references to Moira implied ne- 
cessity and an embryonic sense of causal connectedness. 

This conception of the world, though imprecise in its details, was 
rationalistic in presupposing that events don’t happen for no reason. 
Myth and religion provided explanations, albeit personalist ones, such 
as the anger of Zeus or the resentment of Poseidon, or invoked vaguely 
impersonal agencies, such as fate. The conception was also rationalistic 
in the prudential sense reflected in the value of séphrosyné, which signi- 
fied the wisdom of self-restraint, especially with regard to one’s appro- 
priate attitude to the controlling divinities. 


29 Cf. Il. 15. 187-189, the division of the world into three domains for Zeus, 
Poseidon, and Hades; and Hesiod, Theog. 720, which makes heaven as high 
above earth as the underworld is below earth. 
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What this archaic outlook completely lacked, so far as one can see, 
was the idea that human intelligence might be able to enter the orderly 
cosmos it already intuited and discover laws of nature for itself, gaining 
some authentic access, as it were, to the operations of the divine men- 
tality. Hence the epistemological pessimism we find in Hesiod, Solon, 
and Xenophanes. All three authors agreed that, while the supreme di- 
vinity itself is “far seeing” and controlling, human beings can achieve 
no “likeness to god” in these respects or gain a reliable measure of in- 
tellectual control over their own lives. 

Heraclitus, by contrast, thought that human beings not only could 
but should acquire insight into nature, as he calls it; for, without that in- 
sight, they could not live wakeful, authentic and intelligent lives.°° 
Thus, probably with strong stimulus from Milesian cosmology, he set 
ancient philosophy on an epistemological course quite opposite to ar- 
chaic pessimism. He intuited the unifying power of structure, measure 
and proportion in the world’s physical processes; took these to be in- 
stantiated in the operation of divine intelligence; and, in his greatest 
and most far-reaching innovation, posited human capacity to think 
and speak commensurately — i.e. in accordance with nature, and there- 
fore rationally. 

As I have written elsewhere: ‘Heraclitus’ relation to the world is, in 
a sense, an attempt to think the thoughts of god. This would be a very 
unsafe thing to do if you were dealing with Olympian Zeus.”*' Hera- 
clitus’ Zeus, by contrast, is only equivocally the Olympian deity (B 
32). Non-equivocally, his Zeus is the deep structure of the world and 
the world’s predictable and regular processes, as manifested in the 
sun’s cycle and the alternation of day and night (B 67). As I have also 
proposed elsewhere, we may characterize the general project of early 
Greek philosophy as “accounting for all things” — accounting, not in 
the sense of enumerating facts, but giving a systematic explanation of 
why the world is the way it appears to be.” Heraclitus did not invent 
the concept of the world as a bounded totality. Yet, he was the first 


30 “The difference between the gods and humanity, traditionally almost unbridge- 
able, is for Heraclitus inessential”, Hussey 1999, 103. As Hussey observes 
(ibid. 104), in reference to such fragments as B 78—79, which contrast the di- 
vine and the human: this “is a matter of character not of nature ... That human 
nature is perfectly capable of achieving real understanding is shown by ... B113 
and B116”. 

31 Long 1992b, 273. 

32 Long 1999a, 10-13. 
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thinker, so far as we can see, to engage in second-order reflection on the 
world, by which I mean reflection on what it means to account for that 
totality, the universe as such. 

In this paper I have investigated the conceptual constituents of his 
idea of rationality, focusing on measure, proportion, and structure. I 
could have explored his applications of that idea, by studying his tech- 
niques for rousing his audience from their epistemological slumbers, 
such as his challenges to common sense distinctions between day and 
night, up and down, mortal and immortal, or his polemics against rec- 
ognized authorities. These techniques, no less than the material I have 
discussed, were a crucial part of his contribution to rational inquiry, 
but they are less directly relevant to the idea of rationality in the way 
it was pursued by Plato and later philosophers. 

Given how little of Heraclitus we possess in sheer number of words, 
the challenge he presents to interpretation is quite remarkable. As is the 
case with Parmenides, or even more so, with Heraclitus there is always 
something else for a commentator to add. I have said nothing in this 
paper about his cryptic and aphoristic style. For anyone who finds 
these traditional marks of Heraclitus’ obscurity an impediment to my 
main argument, I respond as follows. 

Obscurity just for its own sake is the enemy of reason, and clarity is a 
philosopher’s principal virtue. True enough. But there are no grounds, 
in my opinion, for thinking that Heraclitus is ever obscure purely for the 
sake of mystification. He often writes with such limpidity that his state- 
ments are memorable precisely because of that. When he is quite ob- 
scure — as for instance in B 62, “Immortal mortals, mortal immortals 
...” — 1 take it that the obscurity is philosophically motivated. He 
takes on the role of the Delphic oracle in order to challenge his audience 
to come up with their own interpretations of his remarks, and so ach- 
ieve not only critical distance from their unreflective preconceptions but 
also open themselves to rethinking the conventionally exclusive distinc- 
tion between mortal and immortal things. 

In this latter respect, Heraclitus was the true precursor of Plato’s 
Socrates. Both thinkers require the persons they engage with to follow 
their respective logos wherever it leads. Again like Socrates, Heraclitus 
revels in paradoxes, meaning controversions of standard opinions. To 
his great credit, he does not claim to know much in particular detail 
concerning cosmology, as some Presocratics will do in ways that, 
though highly imaginative, are little more than hand-waving by later 
scientific standards. More importantly, his riddling statements, in their 
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balanced structure, rhythms, and measures, are a representation of the 
rationality he finds at work in the cosmos and, mutatis mutandis, in him- 
self as the spokesman of its logos. 


Demokrits Seelenmodell und die Prinzipien 
der atomistischen Physik 


GEORG RECHENAUER 


Fiir den klassischen Leib-Seele-Dualismus, worin dem seelischen 
Prinzip eine von der k6rperlichen Substanz ginzlich verschiedene 
Existenzform zugewiesen wird, halt Demokrits Vorstelung von der 
Seele erst einmal eine Erleichterung bereit. Das bekannte Problem, wie 
leibliche (res extensa) und seelische Substanz (res cogitans) bei der ange- 
nommenen Wesensverschiedenheit im beseelt-belebten K6rper mit- 
einander verbunden sind und in welcher Weise sie interagieren, ist 
durch die atomistische Konzeption insofern grundlegend vereinfacht, als 
sich hier das Verhaltnis auf die Mischung oder Verbindung verschie- 
denartiger korperhaft-materieller Entitaten reduziert. Die Seele ist keine 
immaterielle Entitat, sondern beruht auf denselben Prinzipien wie die 
k6rperhaft-materiele Welt: den Atomen und dem leeren Raum. Vor 
dem Hintergrund einer atomaren Korpuskulartheorie ist es relativ ein- 
fach vorstellbar, dass wechselseitige Einwirkung stattfindet. 

Auf der anderen Seite kommt man freilich an folgendem Einwand 
nicht vorbei: Da die Atome als angenommene Bausteine der materiellen 
Welt in ihrer Seinsweise strikt auf quantitative, wertfreie Eigenschaften 
(Gestalt, GroBe, Undurchdringlichkeit) beschrankt sind und somit den 
Part des schlechthin toten Stoffes zugewiesen erhalten, wohingegen im 
Bereich des Geistig-Seelischen Qualitaten gegeben sind, die nicht 
mithilfe bloBer materialer Quantitat erklarbar sind (gut, schlecht, Ge- 
fithle, Denken, Willensakte), erhebt sich gerade ftir die idealistisch be- 
stimmte Rezeptionsperspektive der Verdacht auf eine Intransigenz 
zweier wesenhaft geschiedener Seinsbereiche, die auch durch De- 
mokrits Ansetzung besonderer Seelenatome als Konstituens des See- 
lisch-Geistigen nicht wirklich zu tiberwinden sei. Doch auch den In- 
terpreten, die ftir eine Verbindung von physikalischer und psychischer 
Theorie auf monistischer Grundlage pladieren, ist es bislang schwer- 
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gefallen, sich von dem Bild der toten, leblosen Atommaterie freizu- 
machen und damit dem idealistischen Verdikt seine StoBkraft zu neh- 
men. 

Es ist daher zu fragen, ob Demokrits Vorstellung vom Seelischen 
und seinem Verhaltnis zum K6rperhaften hinreichend in der disjunk- 
tiven Zuweisung entweder an eine tote Stoffmaterie oder ein imma- 
terielles Geistprinzip adaquat zu erfassen ist. Auf der Grundlage, dass fiir 
Demokrit zwischen Seelen- und K6rperatomen in materialer wie 
qualitativer Hinsicht Gleichartigkeit herrscht, sollen weitere Voraus- 
setzungen gepriift werden, die eine Wechselwirkung von Geist und 
K6rper erméglichen. Dabei stellt sich insbesondere das Problem, in- 
wieweit dieser Identitatsanspruch in Bezug auf die Interaktion von Seele 
und K6rper als Bewegungsprozess eingelést wird. 


II 


Eine Ausweitung der aus idealistischer Sicht formulierten Leib-Seele- 
Problematik auf die atomistische Anthropologie, um daraus entspre- 
chenden Korrekturbedarf ftir das Lehrgebaiude selbst im Sinne eines 
Dualismus abzuleiten, erhalt offensichtlich von Demokrit selbst her 
Nahrung. Denn prasentiert sich dieser in seiner Physik — wie man meint 
—als rigider Materialist, so hat er andererseits in seiner Ethik und See- 
lenlehre geistig-ideelle Werte etabliert, die spaterhin von Seneca bis 
Marc Aurel Bewunderung gefunden haben. Mehr noch: ftir einen 
konsequenten Materialisten, der alle Vorginge der Welt, alles Quali- 
tative auf die Aggregierung und mechanische Interaktion qualitatsloser, 
toter Materieteilchen reduziert, mtisste doch eine Beschaftigung mit der 
Welt des Ethischen, worin immaterielle, geistige Qualitéten und 
Werturteile bestimmend sind, nicht nur iberfliissig, sondern strikt 
ausgeschlossen sein! Die Anwendung jener schablonenhaften Dicho- 
tomie von Materialismus und Idealismus, wie sie die Philosophiege- 
schichte seit Platon pragt' und im Neuplatonismus wie im Manichiis- 
mus gar die Denunzierung der Materie als Prinzip des Bésen zur Folge 
hat, ftihrt hier geradewegs zur Konstatierung strikter Unvereinbarkeit. 

Die Frage ist also zunichst, ob man die Interpretation aus dieser 
antithetischen Perspektive herausfiihren kann. Dazu soll hier nicht der — 


1 Vel. Pl. Sph. 246a7 ff; Ti. 30a ff. Zur Bewertung der Begriffe ,Materialismus- 
Idealismus‘ als philosophiehistorische Kategorien vgl. Bol 1982, 1 ff. 
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bereits beschrittene — Weg gewahlt werden, die atomistische Physik 
Demokrits zu einem ,,Idealismus im hdheren Sinn“? umzudeuten, 
indem man die Atome entmaterialisiert und zu einer geistigen Projek- 
tion erklirt.* Andererseits sollen hier auch die Verformungen vermieden 
werden, die mit der Anwendung eines modernen, von Physik und 
Mechanik des 17. — 19. Jahrhunderts geprigten Materiebegriffs im Sinne 
eines ,,toten, geistlosen“ Stoffs verbunden sind.* Entgegen solch unan- 
gemessenen Reprojektionen spaterer Anschauungen sieht sich vorlie- 
gender Versuch methodisch von dem Bemiihen bestimmt, den demo- 
kritischen Atombegriff innerhalb des geistesgeschichtlichen Umfeldes 
friihgriechischer Vorstellungen eines Weltgrundstoffs als Resultat dort 
vorliegender Voraussetzungen zu verstehen. So ist im Physisdenken der 
Griechen seit den Archegeten der ionisch-milesischen Naturphilosophie 
die Auffassung von einer durchgehend lebendigen Materie maBgebend, 
eine Anschauung, die sich selbst bei Platon’ — entgegen seiner ver- 
meintlich rein idealistischen Orientierung — bis auf Aristoteles hin 
durchhalt. Von dieser Tradition her liegt die Vermutung nahe, dass 


iw) 


So der Vorschlag von Wismann 1980, 61—74, den dieser im Anschluss an eine 
Formulierung Hegels 1986, 359 machte (62). Dazu ders. 1979, 34-52. Be- 


merkenswert auch der Hinweis von Joly 1984, 247: ,,... que le matérialisme 
enfin n’est peut-étre pas le trait le plus pertinent de sa philosophie ou plutdt de 
sa _,sophia‘* 


3 Ausgehend von der Behauptung, die antiken doxographischen Testimonien, 
die die Atome als materielle K6rper behandelten, reichten nicht tiber Epikur 
zurtick, sucht Wismann die Annahme zu erharten, das Atom in der Vorstellung 
Demokrits sei kein Korper, sondern ,,une projection intuitive de la réalité 
indivisible de l'un ou, pour parler comme Démocrite, une idée.“ (72 f:) Es 
ahnele dem auf unbestimmte Zeit wiederholten Schriftzug ein und desselben 
Buchstaben, der sich — ohne Anfang und ohne Ende — durch den leeren Raum 
fortsetze. K6rperhaftigkeit und Qualititen der Welt ergiben sich erst durch die 
Aggregierung der Atome. So strittig diese These im Einzelnen sein mag, ist sie 
doch ftir die vorliegende Themenstellung anregend, als darin erstmals die 
landliufige Auffassung des physikalischen Materialismus aufgegeben ist und 
damit eine neue Méglichkeit — auf die Wismann selbst nicht hinweist — erdffnet 
wird, Physik und seelisches Sein einander anzunahern. 

4 Der Begriff ,,Materialismus“ zur Bezeichnung dieser Auffassung ist etwas tiber 
300 Jahre alt. Er begegnet wohl das erste Mal bei More 1662 und Cudworth 
1678, wird im Deutschen erstmals von Walch 1726 definiert als ,,Irrtum, oder 
falsche[r] Begriff, den man in Ansehung der Materie hat, ... wenn man die 
geistlichen Substanzen leugnet und keine anderen als k6rperliche zulassen will“. 
Vel. Novack 1965, 15£.; Nieke 1980, Sp. 842-850; Bal 1982, 19. 

5 Vel. v.a. die Darstellung des als ta&ons yevéoews UTrOS0y71) Ciov TSN und yopa 
bezeichneten Materie-Prinzips in Pl. Ti. 48e-53c. Dazu Happ 1971, 98-130. 
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jenes spaterhin unter dem — freilich recht problematischen — Terminus 
»Hylozoismus“° subsumierte Verstindnis der Materie auf Demokrits 
Konzeption, die ja im Wesentlichen in Auseinandersetzung mit dem 
durch die eleatische Ontologie aufgeworfenen Bewegungsproblem 
entwickelt wurde, um ein Erklarungsmodell ftir die Phanomene des 
Lebendigen, von Werden und Vergehen zu liefern, nicht ohne Wir- 
kung geblieben ist.’ Wie die nihere Untersuchung des demokritischen 
Atombegrifts lehren kann, vereinigt dieser durchaus in sich vitalistische 
Elemente, die es erlauben, von belebter Materie im Sinne eines orga- 
nisch-lebendigen ,,Mutterstofts“ (lat. materia) zu sprechen, insofern jener 
Eigendynamik aufweist,® aber auch Eigenbestimmung in Bewegung 
und Gestaltsformation, die bis hin zur autonomen Organisation aggre- 
gierter K6rper, also zur systemischen Selbstorganisation reicht. 

Dies, verbunden mit dem Nachweis einer substantiellen Identitat 
zwischen physikalisch-kérperhaften und geistig-seelischen Phanomenen 
auf der Basis eines lebendigen Materialismus, bedeutete nicht weniger, 
als dass die Kluft zwischen physikalischem und seelischem Bereich bei 
Demokrit in methodisch tragfahiger Weise zu schlieBen ist. 


6 Dieser Terminus, der vorzugsweise von mechanistischen Materialisten des 17. 
Jhdts. zur Diskriminierung jeglicher nichtmechanistischen, organischen Auf- 
fassung der Materie gepragt wurde, setzt implizit die Prioritat einer Materie 
(WAn) nach dem physikalischen Verstindnis der Zeit voraus, zu der als ein 
Zweites Belebtheit (Gaon) hinzutritt (freilich begegnet der Ausdruck erstmals bei 
dem des Materialismus unverdachtigen Cambridger Platonisten Cudworth 
1678, 104 et passim). Heute findet der Begriff v.a. Anwendung auf die mate- 
rialistische Naturphilosophie und Ontologie der ionisch-milesischen Physikot. 
Vgl. die Definitionen des griechischen Hylozoismus bei Baeumker 1890, 8 
(,,System der lebendigen Materie“); Bernal 1970, 166 (,,Materialismus, in dem 
die gesamte Materie als belebt angesehen wird"). 

7  Einordnung Demokrits in die Tradition des ionischen Hylozoismus auch bei 
Bloch 1972, 134; Bol 1982, 85; Potaga 1961, 98. 

8 Hier bleiben selbst Deutungen, die, wie Lieben 1953, 31, ,,den weltbildenden 
Vorgang ... bei Demokrit“ auf ,,die dem Stoff selbst innewohnenden Krafte* 
ruckfthren, zu unscharf, da sie die Materie nach wie vor als anorganische, tote 
Massen-Materie ansehen. Unzulinglich auch der Vergleich bei Potaga 1961, 
96: ,,Die Situation ... bei den Atomen ... ist dem Leben ahnlich, wo ebenso 
alles Stosse und Reize zwar von auBen empfangt, sie von seinem Dasein und 
Sosein jedoch verwandelt zuriickgibt, um so nun wieder als Antrieb fiir andere zu 
dienen.“ 
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Ill 


Zahlreiche Quellen belegen, dass die Seele ftir Demokrit keine imma- 
tericlle Entitat ist, sondern auf den Prinzipien der kérperhaft-materiellen 
Welt beruht: den Atomen und dem leeren Raum. Wie die Phanomene 
der physikalischen Welt ist sie ftir Demokrit nicht als ens a se gegeben, 
sondern sie konstituiert sich als Resultat einer in einer bestimmten 
Ordnung zusammengesetzten Vereinigung von Atomen als ihren pri- 
maren Bestandteilen. Zu Recht wird sie daher in der bei Aétius vor- 
liegenden, auf Theophrast riickftihrbaren doxographischen Tradition als 
,Zusammensetzung aus den nur mit dem Geist schaubaren Atomen“ 
(ovyKpiua éx Tov Adyo~o Sewpntdv) charakterisiert.” Insofern ist die Seele 
also genau wie die Dinge der Natur ein Produkt der Seinsprinzipien und 
somit auf einen einheitlichen und mit der physikalischen Welt ge- 
meinsamen Seinsgrund rtickfiihrbar, sie hat den gleichen Wirklich- 
keitsgehalt wie die Dinge der physikalischen Welt. 

Aufgrund dieser substantiellen Beschaffenheit kommt der Seele auch 
K6rperlichkeit und Materialitat zu, wie Aristoteles und Theophrast 
ausdriicklich bezeugen. Nach Aristoteles sah Demokrit die Seele als 
,eine Art Korper“ (... odp& Tt wuyn) an,’ dieser erklart, fiir De- 
mokrit sei es ganz folgerichtig, das Denken als k6érperlichen Mi- 
schungsprozess zu definieren, da er auch die Seele als Kérper fasse'! — 
eine Deutung, die Demokrit gerade von Seiten spaterer idealistisch 
bestimmter Philosophie bzw. Theologie zum Vorwurf gemacht wird.’ 
Gleichwohl sind die Eigenschaften der K6rperlichkeit wegen der ma- 
terialen Feinheit und Kleinheit der Seelenatome sowie der Schnelligkeit 
ihrer Bewegung sinnlich nicht wahrnehmbar, wie Themistios unter 
Berufung auf das sicherlich von Demokrit herrtihrende Sonnenstaiub- 
chengleichnis ausftihrt. 

Demnach seien die in der Luft befindlichen Staubpartikel einem 
Betrachter nicht standig sichtbar, sondern nur, wenn sie in die partielle 
Einstrahlung durch Sonnenlicht gerieten, das in einen dunklen Raum 


9 Aét. IV 3,5 (Dox. Gr. 388, 5 £.; DK 68 A 102). Vgl. D.L. IX 44 (DK 68 A 1); 
Nemes. nat. hom. 2 (= de An.), 8 ff. Phlp. in de An. I 2, 403b31, p. 67, 18. Cic. 
Tusc. 1 11, 22 u. 18, 42. 

10. Arist. de An. 1 5, 409 b3 f. 

11. Thphr. Sens. 58 (DK II 116, 30-32; 67 Luria): ... dt ti Kpdoet TOU capaTos 
Trolsi TO Ppoveiv, Strep lows avTA Kal KaTa Adyov EOTI CHUA TroioUvT! Thy 
wuxiv. Ahnlich Aét. IV 3, 5 (Dox. Gr. 388). 

12 Vegl. Nemes. nat. hom. 2 (= de An.), 66 ff.; Lact. inst. VII 7, 9. 
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durch einen Tiirspalt einfallt und die Hell-Dunkel-Kontraste verstarkt. 
Analog sei auch der scheinbare Widerspruch zwischen der Unsicht- 
barkeit der Atome und ihrer k6rperlich-materialen Existenz zu erkliren, 
der im Fall der Seelenatome allerdings noch dadurch verschiarft werde, 
dass diese — gleichwohl sie nach Demokrit in groBer Zahl in der Luft 
enthalten seien’® — noch viel kleiner seien und sich schneller bewegten 
als die Sonnenst’iubchen.* 

Materialitat der Seelenatome ist fiir Demokrit auch unter sachlich- 
funktionalen Aspekten gefordert, da die Seele als Bewegungsprinzip des 
Korpers ihre Bewegungsimpulse nicht anders als durch k6rperlich- 
mechanische Einwirkung in reaktive Bewegungen umsetzen kann". So 
deutet Aristoteles die Seele im demokritischen Verstandnis als stoffli- 
chen KG6rper, der dem physiologischen Kérper Bewegung verleihe. Das 
Funktionsprinzip der Seelenatome verglich Demokrit dabei in Anleh- 
nung an die Erfindung einer scheinbar automatisch sich bewegenden 
Puppe der Wirkweise von Quecksilber, das man hierzu in eine hohle 
Puppe geftillt hatte. Da sich die Seelenatome im K6rper in unablassiger 
Eigenbewegung befinden, ziehen sie mithilfe mechanischer Kraft- 
iibertragung den gesamten K6rper in dieser Bewegung mit.'° 


13 Arist. Resp. 4, 471 b 30 (DK 68 A 106): ... &v yap TH dép1 TrOAUY &p1SUOV Elvan 
TOV TO1oUTV, & KAAEi exelvols voUV Kai yuXtv. Zur Unsichtbarkeit der Atome 
aufgrund ihrer Kleinheit vgl. Arist. GC I 8, 325a30; I 2, 316b32 f. 

14 Them. in de An. 1 2, 404a1, p. 9, 13. Dass Demokrit Zweifel an der Existenz der 
Atome durch das sogenannte Sonnenstaubchengleichnis zerstreuen wollte, ist 
vielfach bezeugt. So fiihrt Aristoteles dieses Gleichnis, allerdings in unvoll- 
stindiger Form, an in de An. I 2, 404a3 f. (404a16 bringt er es allerdings auch 
mit den Pythagoreern in Verbindung). Vollstandig findet es sich bei Themist. 
loc. cit.; Simp. in de An. I 2, 404a1, p. 25, 30; Phlp. in GCI 8, 325a30, p. 39, 4; 
Phlp. in Ph. 1 2, 184b15, p. 25, 5; ferner in der Paraphrase des Sophonias von 
Arist. de An. 1 1, 403b15, p. 10, 37. 

15 Die mechanische Art der Bewegungstibertragung lehnt Aristoteles freilich ab. 
Fir ihn erfolgt die Weitergabe der Bewegung der Seele auf den K6rper ,,mittels 
eines Vorsatzes und einer Denktitigkeit“ (de An. I 3, 406b24f.). Immerhin 
besteht aber auch fiir Aristoteles die Seele nicht ohne Stoff, weswegen er die 
Psychologie als Teilgebiet der Physik ansetzt (vgl. Metaph. VI 1026a5 f.; dazu 
auch de An. II 2, 414a19f.). Ahnlich wie Demokrit war auch Platon bestrebt, 
die Seele als mechanisches Bewegungsprinzip des K6rpers zu etablieren. Doch 
da er die Seele im Unterschied zum materiellen Korper immateriell (vel. 
Ti. 34c f£.) konzipiert, ergeben sich fiir ihn untiberwindliche Schwierigkeiten, 
auf die auch Arist. de An. I 3, 406b26 ff. hinweist. 

16 Arist. de An. I 3, 406b15—22. 
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Eine weitere Eigenschaft hat die Seele mit den Dingen der physi- 
kalischen Welt gemeinsam. Sie ist zwar wie diese verginglich und 
sterblich, insofern die Seele wie die physikalischen Dinge als jeweils 
zusammengesetzte Komplexe auflosbar sind — Demokrit selbst spricht 
von der Svntij\s pvcews SidAvois!’ —, aber sie ist, und das gilt gleicher- 
mafen ftir alle Dinge der Welt, in den Atomen als ihren Grundbe- 
standteilen unveranderbar, unzerstérbar und unvergiinglich.'* Damit 
werden gleichermaBen die Attribute, wie sie im mythischen Denken 
der Griechen den Géttern und von den Eleaten dem Sein zugesprochen 
wurden, in den materialen Grundstoff hineingelegt. 

Neben solch prinzipiellen Ubereinstimmungen, die deutlich von 
dem Bestreben Demokrits um die Herstellung einer Einheit zwischen 
den Bereichen des Seelischen und des K6rperlichen ktinden, sind nun 
die Differenzen in den Blick zu fassen. Im strengen Sinne handelt es sich 
dabei freilich nicht um ein Verhaltnis der Differenz, sondern eine Se- 
parierung, denn die Seelenatome unterscheiden sich nicht grundlegend 
in ihrer Beschaffenheit von den Atomen der physikalischen Welt, 
sondern bilden aufgrund bestimmter Maximaleigenschaften, die nur 
ihnen zukommen, eine Sondergruppe innerhalb der Gesamtmasse der 
Atome. Denkt man sich dieses Gesamt aufgrund der jeweiligen Qua- 
litaten in einem Steigerungs- bzw. Stufenmodell angeordnet, so bilden 
die Seelenatome hierin den Kulminationspunkt. Insofern liebe sich die 
Prinzipienlehre Demokrits als kulminierender Monismus bezeichnen. 

Das Kriterium, wodurch sich die Seelenatome als eigene Gruppe 
absondern lassen, ist quantitativ-eidetischer Art, es ist ihre Gestalt. Denn 
wahrend in der Gesamtmasse der Atome unendlich viele Gestaltvaria- 
tionen vorhanden sind (ateipa dvta oyjuata),’” die, sofern das 
Formkriterium unbeachtet bleibt, sich als Bauelemente der gesamten 


17 Stob. IV 52, 40 (= DK 68 B 297; 466 L.). Vgl. auch Aét. IV 7, 4 (Dox. Gr. 393 
= DK 68 A 109); Theodoret. V 24; Lact. inst. HI 17, 22; VII 7, 9; Hieronymus 
Epist. 60, 334; Lucianus Philops. 32. 

18 Vel. Arist. Ph. VIII 4, 255a13; Aét. 1 3, 18 (Dox. Gr. 285, hier nach der Lesart 
von Luria, Texty p. 66, Nr. 217): &yévnta, d&ddia, &pSapta, ote SpauoSfivar 
Suvdueva, oUTE SiaTrAaopov ék Tv LEOdV AaPeiv, oUTE SAACIWSivai. Galen, De 
elem. sec. Hipp. 1 2 (I 418 Kiihn): &traSf 8... TX cdpaTa eivar TK TPDTE ... 
oud’ dAAoIovoSal KaTa& TL Suvaueva ... WNT GAANV TiIva SAws ETrISEXEOIAI 
ToThta KaT& yndepiav uetaBoajv. Ahnlich D.L. IX 44; Dionys. Alex. ap. 
Euseb. P. E. XIV 23, 2,3; XIV 14, 5; Ps. Plut. Strom 7 (= Dox. Gr. 581); Plut. 
Adv. Colot. 8, 1111 A; Simp. in Ph. 81, 34 ff. 

19 Zu den unendlichen Gestaltvariationen der Atome vgl. auch Thphr. Phys. opin. 
fr. 8 (Dox. Gr. 483; Luria, Texty p. 58, Nr. 147); Phlp. in GC 12, 2. 
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Natur klassifizieren lassen, weisen die seelenkonstituierenden Atome 
eine vollkommene, kugelformige Gestalt auf. Begriindet wurde dieses 
Formmerkmal von Demokrit mit dem Hinweis, die Kugelgestalt ver- 
leihe den solchermafen gestalteten Atomen (6voyol) im héchsten Mabe 
Beweglichkeit, so dass sie zwischen den sonstigen Atomkomplexen 
hindurchdringen k6nnten und auf diese Weise den tibrigen Teilen 
Bewegung durch mechanischen Impuls weitergiben.”” 

Der Seelenstoff stellt, wie das hierzu einschlagige Referat des Ani- 
stoteles zeigt, das feinteiligste (AettTouepgotatov) und am ehesten un- 
k6rperliche Element (udAiota Tdv oTo1yeiov doopatov) dar. Letzteres 
bedeutet natiirlich nicht eine immaterielle, ideelle Natur,”’ sondern 
bezieht sich auf die Fliichtigkeit der Seelensubstanz im Vergleich zu den 
iibrigen Elementen aufgrund ihrer Kleinteiligkeit.*” Demokrit ist nun 
nach den Worten des Aristoteles darin ,,tiefschiirfender“ (yAapupw- 
tépws) als andere Denker verfahren, dass er auch noch Erklarungen fiir 
die primare Eigenbewegung des Seelenstofts sowie ftir die Weitergabe 
dieser Eigenbewegung an die tibrigen Teile des Kérpers als Sekundar- 
bewegung gegeben hat. Ihre bestandige Eigenbewegung wie auch die 
Weitergabe dieses Bewegungsimpulses basieren auf der Kleinteiligkeit 
und der besonderen Gestalt der Seelenatome, der Kugelform (Kvntikov 
Se Sia WIKPOHEPEIAY Kal TO OXTMA’ Tv SE OXNUATOV EUKIVNTOTATOV TO 
opaipoeidsées Agyet.). Wie der Superlativ neben dem partitiven Genitiv 
(tdv SE oynUatov evKivnToTatov) zeigt, bilden die Seelenatome nur 
eine durch maximal gesteigerte Primarqualitaten ausgezeichnete Gruppe 
innerhalb des Gesamts der Atome. In der Relation zu den sonstigen 
Atomen resultiert aus diesen primaren Kennzeichen ein HéchstmaB an 
Beweglichkeit. Denn da diese Atome aufgrund ihrer absolut gleich- 


20 Arist. de An. I 2, 405a5 ff. (DK 68 A 101; 444 L.). 

21 Gegen die entsprechende Annahme Wismanns 1980, 61—74 ist v.a. auf Pra- 
dikationen der Atome als dyxo1 (Arist. GC I 8, 325430); otepedk (ibid. 325b5 f.; 
26; 326a29 ff.); Tedta ta&v owpdtov (ibid. 325b17); vaot& (Aét. I 12, 6); 
&biaipeta Six vaototynta (Simp. in de An. p. 63, 36) zu verweisen. Vgl. ferner 
die Argumentation bei Phlp. in GC 37, 22. Auch die haufigen Benennungen als 
&toua ompyata wird man nicht einfach beiseite schieben k6nnen. 

22 Phip. in de An. 83, 27: ot Kupiws &cmpatov (ovSeis yap aUTHV ToUTO eye), 
SAN ws &v CaYaoIV comMaToVv Bid AeTrToVépelav. Nach Luria 1970, 511, 
Nr. 444, wurde die Aristotelesstelle trotz der richtigen Erklirung, die Phi- 
loponos von dem Gedanken gibt, und trotz dem Hinweis, dass keiner der in 
Frage kommenden Philosophen den Begriff &oapatov gebraucht habe, bei 
christlichen Schriftstellern zum Ausgang ftir die Behauptung genommen, De- 
mokrit habe eine ideale, unk6rperliche Existenz der Seele angenommen. 
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maBigen Form und ihrer Kleinheit das geringste Ma®B an Beriihrungs- 
fliche mit den anderen Atomen aufweisen, wird ihre Fortbewegung so 
wenig wie sonst bei keiner Atomform gehemmt.” Zudem erlaubt die 
Glatte und Gleichformigkeit ihrer Oberflache kaum eine mechanische 
Verbindung mit anderen Atomen, ihre Kleinheit gibt ihnen die Még- 
lichkeit, in die Leerraume, die bei allen Konfigurationen von Atom- 
verbindungen zwischen den einzelnen Atomen bestehen, einzudringen 
und so durch die Verbande anderer Atome hindurchzugleiten. 
Besondere Beachtung verdient nun, dass Demokrit die Seelenatome 
nicht, wie von einer Vielzahl von Forschern unterstellt wird, in stoff- 
licher Hinsicht von den tibrigen Atomen unterschieden hat, indem er 
sie angeblich mit dem Element des Feuers identifizierte und damit 
letztlich als qualitativ eigenst’indige Gruppe atomaren Seins markierte.™ 
Auf diesen Punkt ist hier kurz einzugehen, weil eine solchermafben 
angenommene Identifikation natiirlich weitreichende Konsequenzen 
fiir die Bewertung des Verhiltnisses von physikalisch-k6rperlicher und 
seelischer Welt bei Demokrit haben muss. So dient die qualitative 
Identifikation der Seelenatome mit Feueratomen letztlich dazu, De- 
mokrits philosophisches System als einen Dualismus zu erweisen, in 
welchem sich feuerartiger, géttlich immaterieller Geist und geistlose 
Materie als zwei wesensmabig geschiedene Prinzipien gegentiberste- 
hen.” In dieser Sichtweise wird beispielsweise behauptet, ,,dass die 
[FeuerJatome ... die Fahigkeit des Empfindens und des Denkens be- 


23 Diesen Sachverhalt erklart auch Phlp. in de An. 84, 24 ff (Kugel hat geringste 
Beriihrungsfliche mit ebenen K6rpern); 85, 8 ff (von polygonal-spharoiden 
K6rpern hat die Kugel die beste Durchgangsfihigkeit, weil sie bei gleichem 
Durchmesser die geringste Oberflache bzw. bei gleicher Oberflache den ge- 
ringsten Durchmesser hat). 

24 So Zeller 1920, 1115 (,,Die Seele ... aus dem beweglichsten Stoffe, aus ... 
Feuer ...“), ebenso 1122; Gilbert 1911 458; 465 u. passim; Schmid 1948, 
227 f.; 263; 271; 272 Anm. 6; Stella 1942, 215 (,,... atomi quasi immateriali di 
fuoco ... La precisazione qualitativa di ,atomi di fuoco* ...“); Alfieri 1979, 141; 
143. Bloch 1978, 9. Auch Luria 1970, 109 scheint dieser Meinung zu sein, 
wenn er die demokritische Seelenlehre unter das Stichwort stellt: Animam ex 
ignis atomis constare. 

25 Gilbert 1911, 458 ff. (478: ,,... unbewuBt einen Dualismus geschaffen, von 
dem aus er die Welt erklart‘). Der Versuch, den demokritischen Atomismus 
von hier aus als Dualismus zu deuten, tendenziell auch bei Stella 1942, 215 f., 
dann v.a. bei Schmid 1948, 255 ff. 
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26 3 < ee eta : 2 
“. Hier werden also die Qualititen des Geistigen in das einzelne 


6c 


sitzen 
Feueratom implementiert, dieses wird zum ,,eigentlich Gottliche[n] 
bzw. ,,Trager der géttlichen Substanz.“*’ Als Konsequenz dieser Auf- 
fassung ergibt sich die Annahme ,,ein[es] verntinftige[n] Weltgesetz[es] , 
welches in den denkenden Atomen der Gottessubstanz seinen Grund 
hat, und welches in den Feuerausstrahlungen in den Kosmos und in die 
Seelen der Menschen eingeht“**. Mithilfe eines solchen idealistischen 
Uberbaus sieht man den Atomismus unvermittelt in Neuplatonismus 
verwandelt. 

Doch besteht ein grundlegender methodischer Fehler dieser These 
darin, dass sie keine klare Unterscheidung zwischen den zwei Stufen 
demokritischer Welterklirung trifft, der Ebene der Prinzipien und 
deryenigen der konstituierten Phanomene. Dies ftihrt zu dem Trug- 
schluss, den Seelenatomen als Primiareigenschaft Warme und damit 
Feuerqualitit zuschreiben.”” Denn speziell die Gegensatzqualitaten kalt- 
warm sind ftir Demokrit keine Primireigenschaft von Atomen, sondern 
ein Phanomen, das erst im Zusammenhang der Bewegung von Atomen 
auftritt und im Bereich der sekundaren Wahrnehmung qualitative 


26 Gilbert 1911, 461; Mugler 1959, 34 Muglers Deutung ist auch bei Ibscher 
1984, 95 nicht ohne Wirkung geblieben. 

27 Gilbert 1911, 458; 460. Dieser beruft sich ftir die Gleichsetzung der Feuera- 
tome mit ,,der gottlichen Substanz“ auf Aét. I 7, 16: Anuoxpitos vot tov Sedov 
év Tupi opaipoeSe7, wozu er noch IV 3, 5 stellt. Doch liegt hier nur eine 
unscharfe Ausdrucksweise vor, insofern als natiirlich nicht das Element Feuer 
kugelformig (év Tupi opaipoeiSe7) sein kann, sondern nur Einzelkonstituenten 
des Feuers. Diesen aber kommen die von Gilbert reklamierten Eigenschaften so 
nicht zu. 

28 Gilbert 1911, 473. 

29 So Gilbert 1911, 462 f u. Schmid 1948, 258 f. Letzterer halt es lediglich ftir 
eine Fiktion Demokrits, ,,daB das Seelenatom den &troia zuzurechnen sei.“ 
Richtig hierzu Alfieri 1979, 144: ,,... una parte delle forme sferiche produce il 
calore ... che l’anima é caratterizzata dal calore ... cid in conseguenza della 
forma sferica dei suoi atomi“. Aber auch Alfieri bleibt unschliissig, ,,se si debba 
intendere che i minutissimi atomi ignei costituiscano lanima in quanto si ag- 
gegrano oppure siano gia forniti di qualita psichiche“, wenngleich er den letzten 
Fall im Widerspruch zu der Pradikation der Atome als &troia sieht. Aber mit 
dem Schluss (145), ,,sicché gli atomi sono psichici, anche allo stato di isola- 
mento“, schligt auch er den Weg des Dualismus ein. Er sieht sich zu dieser 
Losung dadurch bestimmt, dass nur dann, wenn die Beseeltheit den Konsti- 
tutionselementen als originare Qualitat zukomme, die Problematik um die 
Einheit der Seele bzw. des Bewusstseins und der Person befriedigend zu lésen 
sei. 
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Relevanz entfaltet. So verursachen die Atome, die sich in bestindiger 
Bewegung befinden, indem sie aufgrund ihrer besonderen Gestalt und 
GroBe sich nicht miteinander verbinden, vielmehr durch die tibrigen 
Atomverbande hindurchtreten und diese trennen (t& S1aKkpiTIKa& Kail 
SioipetiKa), die Empfindung von Warme, diejenigen, die sich zusam- 
menschlieBen und miteinander ,,verfilzen“ (t& ovyKpITIKe& Kai THAN- 
t1ka), Kalteempfindung.”” 

Grundsatzlich haben fiir Demokrit alle Atome von ihrer materialen 
Beschaffenheit her gleiche Qualitat. Sie sind alle ,,als eigentlich Seiendes 
voll von Seiendem‘*', sie unterscheiden sich weder in ihrer Material- 
dichte noch in einer sonstigen substantiellen Qualitat voneinander, 
Leeres ist in ihnen nicht enthalten,** weswegen sie unveranderlich 


30 Vgl. Thphr. Phys. opin. fr. 13 (Dox. Gr. 491; partim DK 68 A 120; 171 L.). 
Ausdriicklich wird hier bezeugt, dass Demokrit seine Atomlehre offenbar als 
Mittel betrachtete, die bisherige Methode der Qualitaétenerklirung, die in der 
substantiellen Anbindung der Qualitaten an die Elemente bestand, zu tiber- 
winden. An der Glaubwiirdigkeit des Theophrast-Referats bei Simplikios kann 
kein Zweifel bestehen, sagt doch Aristoteles selbst, Demokrit habe als erster 
Definitionen des Warmen und Kalten gegeben (Metaph. XIII 4, 1078 b 19). 
Das wird sich auf das oben beschriebene Verfahren beziehen. Ahnlich Thphr. 
De sens. 63; 68. Dementsprechend interpretiert auch Phlp. in GC 17, 16-18, 2 
die Warme des Feuers im demokritischen Verstandnis als sekundiaren, nicht 
wesenhaften Zustand (r&9os), der aus der besonderen Struktur der zu einem 
Komplex vereinigten kugelf6rmigen Atome resultiere und nur in der subjek- 
tiven Wahrnehmung relevant werde (paiveoSai udvov fyiv, poet Sé EvuTTaPYEIV 
ovSauds). Auch das yuxixov Sepudv bei Aét. V 25, 3 (Dox. Gr. 437) ist nur in 
diesem Sinne zu verstehen. Arist. Resp. 472 a 3: @s t) wuxt Kal TO Seoyov 
TOUTOV TA TIPATA oXTUATA TdVv opaipoeldSav. Falsch die von Luria 1970, 110, 
Nr. 445 vorgenommene Interpungierung durch ein Komma nach tovtov, um 
den folgenden Ausdruck als Apposition abzutrennen. Damit wiirde Aristoteles 
der demokritischen Lehre die Setzung einer Identitat zwischen einem Element 
und einer Qualitat unterstellen. Dass Aristoteles eine solche Inkonsequenz ohne 
Kritik tibergangen hatte, ist kaum wahrscheinlich. 

31 Arist. GC I 8, 325a28—30 (partim DK 67 A 7; 146 L.). Thphr. Phys. opin. fr. 8 
(Dox. Gr. 483; partim DK 67 A 8; 147 L.) ; Schol. in Arist. Metaph. 985b6, p. 
539a3 Brandis (= Luria, Texty p.61, Nr. 176); Simp. in Ph. 81, 34 ff; Hipp. 
Haer. 1 13 (Dox. Gr. 565). 

32 Simp. in Cael. 242, 15 ff Sofern aber in einen Korper, der kein Leeres in sich 
hat, nichts eindringen kann, ist er unteilbar sowie in seiner inneren Beschaf- 
fenheit unveranderbar. Zudem ist eine Verschiedenheit des einen vom anderen, 
was erstmals Parmenides demonstriert, Leukipp und Demokrit als Grundsatz 
akzeptiert hatten, nur denkbar als eine Konsequenz des Nichtseins. Vgl. Par- 
menides DK 28 B 8, 26 ff.; A 22; A 23; A 25; A 30. 
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sind.** Insofern ist es ginzlich ausgeschlossen, dass Demokrit Atome in 
ihrer Wesensbeschaffenheit mit Feuer gleichgesetzt oder ihnen gar die 
»Fahigkeit des Empfindens und des Denkens“ zugeschrieben hatte.” 

Besonders aufschlussreich ftir diesen Sachverhalt sind die Formu- 
lierungen, in denen sich die doxographischen Berichte tiber die See- 
lenkonstitution aussprechen. So identifiziert Aristoteles in seinem Re- 
ferat tiber die demokritische Seelenlehre in De anima die Seele keines- 
wegs mit dem Feuer, sondern stellt allenfalls eine recht unbestimmte 
Beziehung auf qualitativer Ebene her: ,,Demokrit sagt, dass sie [sc. die 
Seele] gewissermaBen Feuer und Warmes sei (mUp TI Kai Seppuov).“ 
Entscheidend ist, dass hierbei, wie der anschlieBende Kontext zeigt, 
nicht auf die Qualitét der einzelnen Seelenatome Bezug genommen 
wird, sondern auf die Qualitat der Seele als Aggregat dieser Atome. Nur 
das Resultat dieser Atomverbindung wird mit einer Art von Feuer und 
Warmem gleichgesetzt. Das aber entspricht genau dem demokritischen 
Ansatz zweier Stufen der Wirklichkeitserfassung: Wahrend auf der 
Ebene der Seinsprinzipien nur die primaren, mathematisch objekti- 
vierbaren Qualitaten wie GrdBe, Form, Bewegung gegeben sind, 
emergieren die sekundiaren, d.h. sinnesphysiologisch wahrnehmbaren 
Qualitaten wie Warme, Kalte, Farbe, Geschmack usw. erst auf der Stufe 
der Atomformationen.” 

Kann den Seelenatomen aber weder die Qualitit des Feuers bzw. 
Feuerartigen noch die des Warmen als primare Eigenschaft zuakommen, 


33 Arist. Ph. IM 4, 203a33 (DK 68 A 41; 220 L.); Phlp. ad loc. 398, 11 (230 L.); 
Arist. Cael. 1.7, 275 b 29; Simp. in Ph. 43, 26. 

34 Gilbert 1911, 461. 

35 Der Gebrauch der Termini ,,primare“ bzw. ,,sekundare Qualitaéten“ orientiert 
sich an dem seit Galilei, Descartes, Boyle und Locke giiltigen Verstindnis, 
wonach diese Gruppen anhand der Kategorien ,,quantitativ-mathematisch* und 
, subjektiv-sinnesphysiologisch“ unterschieden werden. Vgl. Blasche 1989, 
Sp. 1748-1780. Dass nun die Analogie der Seele mit dem Feuer, von der in der 
doxographischen Tradition so oft die Rede ist, eben erst in dem eidetischen 
Bereich zur Geltung kommt, wird durch Aristoteles nachdriicklich erwiesen. 
Dieser nimmt in De partibus animalium (II 7, 652b7) auf die Ansicht einiger 
Denker Bezug — obwohl namentlich nicht genannt, hat man hierunter zwei- 
felsohne auch Demokrit zu rechnen —, die eine Identitat von Seele und Feuer 
konstatierten. Doch wird diese Identitat, wie der nachfolgende Kontext zeigt, 
nicht substantiell-elementar verstanden, sondern auf den Bereich der Wirk- 
qualitit (SUvauis) beschrankt. Vergleichspunkt ist also die jeweilige den ver- 
schiedenen Elementen innewohnende Wirkkraft, hier die des Warmen 


(ibid. 652b10 f.; vgl. auch 646a14; 650a5), nicht die elementare Substanz. 
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so ist auch klar, dass es fiir Demokrit keine substantielle Differenz 
zwischen den Seelenatomen und der Masse der sonstigen Atome gibt. 
Vielmehr bildet gerade die qualitative Identitit aller Atome” die ent- 
scheidende Voraussetzung ftir die Médglichkeit einer Verbindung des 
physikalischen mit dem psychischen Sektor. Oder umgekehrt gespro- 
chen: Da Demokrit ftir psycho-physische Vorginge prinzipiell Wech- 
selwirkung zwischen Seele und K6rper in Form mechanischer Bewe- 
gungstibertragung annimmt, kann zwischen Leib und Seele kein Dua- 
lismus in Gestalt zweier substantiell verschiedener Realititen bestehen. 
Mit der Ansetzung eines materiell identischen Weltstofts in den Atomen 
unterstellt Demokrit scheinbar wesensdifferente Wirklichkeitsbereiche 
dem Konzept einer Einheit. 

Wie Aristoteles in De generatione et corruptione’’ mitteilt, hat De- 
mokrit als einziger von den friiheren Philosophen ausdriicklich die 
Meinung vertreten, zwischen dem Wirkenden und dem Erleidenden 
mtisse Identitat und Gleichartigkeit bestehen. Denn bei der fiir ihn 
feststehenden Voraussetzung, dass sich alles Geschehen der physikali- 
schen Realitat auf der Basis der Atome in deren gegenseitiger Interak- 
tion vollzieht, impliziert die Annahme, dass solche Wechselwirkung nur 
durch eine Gleichartigkeit der agierenden und reagierenden Entitaten 
vonstatten gehen kann, die substantielle Identitat aller an den Prozessen 
beteiligten Entititen.* Damit leistet das éyo1ov-éyoic-Prinzip fiir De- 


36 Sie bilden in ihrer Gesamtmenge aufgrund der materialen Gleichheit eine 
Einheit (Arist. Metaph. V 6, 1016b32f.): &p19ua pév (oTiv Ev) dv A VAN ula. 

37 Arist. GCI 7, 323b10 ff. Luria fiihrt diese Stelle (315 L.) unter der Rubrik ,,De 
attractione et repulsione. De notione vis“ an, betrachtet sie also nur ftir die physi- 
kalische Mechanik als relevant, auch DK (DK 68 A 63) ordnen sie in die 
Behandlung der physikalischen Grundlagen ein. Richtig Zeller 1920, 1060 f., 
der hier ein Argument ftir die Gleichartigkeit der Atome sieht. 

38 Vegl. Miiller 1965, 75, wo dieser Zusammenhang allerdings nur auf den phy- 
sikalischen Bereich bezogen wird. Zu schwach v. Fritz 1953, 90: ,,... meant 
simply that only a body can act upon a body.“ Demokrit geht es vielmehr um 
die absolute qualitative Identitat des Urstoffs, um alle Seinsbereiche in einem 
philosophischen Monismus erfassen zu ko6nnen. Doch wird sich Demokrit 
damit nicht nur gegen vom Ansatz her dualistische Systeme seiner Zeit gewandt 
haben — wie etwa das des Anaxagoras, der einen quasi-immateriellen vots (doch 
immerhin AetTétatov TavtTwv Yenudtov, vgl. DK 59 B 12) als Bewegungs- 
prinzip des materialen Stoffs einftihrt, oder das des Empedokles, wo die Krafte 
giAia und veikos auf die materialen Elemente einwirken (vgl. Lowenheim 1914, 
219 ff; v. Fritz 1953, 90), sondern, wie der allgemeine Charakter der For- 
mulierung bei Arist. GC I 7, 323b10 (DK 68 A 63) zeigt, gegen alle Systeme 


eines qualitativen Pluralismus. 
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mokrit die logische Begrtindung eines alle Wirklichkeitsbereiche um- 
spannenden philosophischen Monismus. 


IV 


Die groBe Schwierigkeit, die sich ftir die Forschung erhebt, liegt nun 
darin, dass man den strengen, an der Immanenz orientierten Monismus 
Demokrits in der Regel zwar anerkennt und damit auch die Még- 
lichkeit der Wechselwirkung zwischen beiden Bereichen zugibt, aber 
eben nur auf einer strikt materialistischen Basis einer letztlich in sich 
unbewegten Substanz. Vor diesem Hintergrund aber muss das psycho- 
physische Geschehen in seiner Bewegtheit den Charakter eines se- 
kundar abgeleiteten Reaktionsgeschehens annehmen. Die Frage nach 
dem Grund der hierin herrschenden Bewegung darf nicht tiber die 
Perspektive eines streng mechanistisch determinierten Prozesses, in dem 
jede Bewegung sich jeweils als Folge von Impuls und Repuls ergibt, 
hinaus verfolgt werden. Damit aber wird der demokritischen Seelen- 
konzeption dasjenige Merkmal abgesprochen, das nach verbreiteter 
Auffassung grundlegend ftir das Wesen des Seelischen ist: Belebtheit in 
Form einer unableitbaren Eigenbewegung. Dass sich damit letztendlich 
auch Fragen wie die nach der Freiheit des menschlichen Handelns und 
damit die Ansetzung einer Ethik tiberhaupt verbieten mtissen, ist eine 
Konsequenz, die immer wieder ftir die These der Unvereinbarkeit der 
Bereiche des Physikalischen und Seelischen bei Demokrit geltend ge- 
macht wird. 

Doch sollte man gerade vor dem Hintergrund, dass Demokrit in der 
vormetaphysischen Traditionslinie vor Platon steht, mit der Anwen- 
dung von dualistisch-metaphysischen Kategorien auf das demoknitische 
Denken vorsichtig sein. Denn in der ionischen Naturphilosophie, in 
deren unmittelbare Nachfolge Demokrit gehort, ist eine Betrachtung 
des Seins einschlagig, wonach dem Grundstoff, aus dem alle Dinge 
entstehen, die Prinzipien der kosmogonischen Entwicklung in einer 
Weise inharieren, dass mit dem Urstoff dessen Entwicklung zu den 
Dingen infolge seiner ewigen Bewegung und seiner Lebendigkeit ohne 
weiteres gegeben ist, ohne dass ein zweites, dem Stoffe gegentiberste- 
hendes bewegendes und ordnendes Prinzip — etwa als géttlicher Intel- 
lekt — dafiir anzusetzen wire. 

Es lasst sich nun ftir Demokrit zeigen, dass gerade auch die Frage 
nach der Bewegung weder zu jenen Aporien fiihrt, mit denen die 
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Forschung sein System als defizient diskreditieren wollte, noch eine 
dualistische Bewertung des Verhaltnisses von Geist/Seele und Stoff bei 
ihm erlaubt. Denn hierin stehen sich nicht unbewegte, tote Materie als 
Substanz der physikalischen Welt und eigenbewegter, lebendiger Geist 
als Substanz der geistig-psychischen Welt gegentiber, vielmehr decken 
sich beide Bereiche ahnlich wie unter dem Gesichtspunkt der Mate- 
rialitat. Es bestehen Differenzen der graduellen Relation zueinander, 
aber keine Wesensunterschiede, so dass auch hier die Seelenatome 
wiederum ihren Status als kulminierende Sondergruppe innerhalb der 
Gesamtmenge der Atome wahren. 

Aufschlussreich in diesem Kontext ist zunachst, dass offenbar auch 
das antike Denken einen grundlegenden Unterschied zwischen De- 
mokrit und Epikur darin ansetzte, dass dem Atombegriff des Ersteren 
Ziige von Lebendigkeit und Beseeltheit zugeschrieben wurden, wah- 
rend Epikurs Theorie mit ihrer Ausgangsbestimmung der Atombewe- 
gung als fretem Fall nach unten als Musterbild eines rigiden mechani- 
schen Materialismus galt.°” Uber Demokrits Ansichten zur Bewegung 
der Seelenatome teilt Aristoteles das Wesentliche in De anima mit. 
Demnach war Demokrit der Meinung, die Seele sei das Prinzip, das den 
Lebewesen Bewegung verleihe, und zwar in nicht mehr weiter ableit- 
barer Weise.*” Aber die Seelenatome besitzen nicht nur die Fahigkeit, 
Bewegung an andere Atome mechanisch weiterzuvermitteln, sie miis- 
sen gerade, um dies leisten zu k6nnen, auch selbst bewegt sein.*' Es 
handelt sich dabei um unmittelbare, von keiner sekundaren Ursache 
ableitbare Eigenbewegung, die im nattirlichen Wesen der Seelenatome 
begrtindet liegt. Aristoteles ftihrt dazu aus: ,,... weil es ihr Wesen ist, 
niemals in Ruhe zu verweilen, ziehen sie den ganzen Korper mit sich 


39 So stellt Augustinus, der, wie er selbst betont, iiber gute Kenntnisse Demokrits 
verfiigt, folgenden Kontrast her: ,,Allerdings soll Demokrit in Fragen der Na- 
turwissenschaft auch darin von Epikur abweichen, dass er dem Zusammen- 
stromen der Atome eine gewisse lebendige und geistige Kraft fiir innewohnend 
halt (vim quandam animalem et spirabilem), und Geistprinzipien im All (principia 
mentis in universo) annimmt. ... Epikur dagegen setzt im Beginne der Dinge 
nichts auBer den Atomen. ... Durch den zufilligen Zusammenstof dieser 
Korpuskeln seien sowohl unzihlige Welten als die lebendigen Wesen und die 
Seelen selbst entstanden.“ Augustin. Ep. ad Dioscorum (Ep. 118), 28 £. (CSEL 34, 
2, II 2, hg. von Goldbacher, p. 691, 19 ff). Die Stelle wird weder bei Diels- 
Kranz noch bei Luria angeftihrt. Auf seine Demokritkenntnis weist Augustinus 
p. 686, 6 ff mit Stolz hin. 

40 Arist. de An. I 2, 403b28; 404a8; 405a7; 406b15. 

41 Arist. de An. I 2, 403b29; 4048. 
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und bewegen ihn. (... 51& TO TrepuKévon UNSéTroTE LEVELV OUVEDEAKEIV Kal 
Kiveiv TO oda Trav).*” Insofern die Seelenatome in dieser Weise aktive 
Kraft entfalten und weitergeben, mtissen sie auch Selbstbewegung 
haben, so dass es sich um aktive, lebendige Materie handelt. 

Man konnte nun vermuten, dass sich zumindest hierin die Atome, 
aus denen sich die tibrige physische K6rperwelt konstituiert, von den 
Seelenatomen grundlegend unterscheiden, als den K6rperatomen, wie 
man vielfach annimmt, im Unterschied zu den Seelenatomen die Fa- 
higkeit der Selbstbewegung mangle.** Den kérperkonstituierenden 
Atomen ware demnach Passivitat als Wesenscharakteristikum zu eigen, 
weswegen sie als artverschiedene Gruppe von den Seelenatomen zu 
trennen waren. Intendierte Demokrit also letztlich doch einen dualis- 
tischen Ansatz? 

Doch ftir diese Hypothese lasst sich nicht viel beibringen. Eine 
Vielzahl doxographischer Zeugnisse spricht den Atomen nach De- 
mokrits Auffassung permanente Eigenbewegung zu. Zwar bietet die 
Texttiberlieferung des Simplikios ein einziges Mal die Lesart: Anuoxpi- 
Tos poe dkivnta Aéyou Ta GtToNa ANY? KiveicSat pow,” was be- 
deuten kénnte, dass die Atome ihrem Wesen nach unbewegt waren und 
deshalb durch ,,StoB“ bewegt wtirden. Doch zeigt die reiche Parallel- 
tiberlieferung — teilweise sogar durch Simplikios selbst, der sich somit in 
Widerspruch zu seinen sonstigen AuBerungen setzen wiirde -, dass 
anstelle des in den Handschriften tradierten dkivnta (,,unbewegt™) mit 
erdBter Wahrscheinlichkeit deixivnta (,,immer bewegt*) zu lesen ist.” 
So bemerkt Simplikios selbst ausdriicklich: 


42 Arist. de An. I 3, 406b19. Vel. ibid. I 2, 403b29. 

43, So Rohde 1925, 189: ,,Die Seele ist das, was den aus eigener Kraft nicht 
bewegbaren K6rpermassen die Bewegung verleiht.“ Ebenso verweisen 
Baeumker 1890, 95; Hoffmann 1951, 85; Potaga 1961, 87 auf die ,,von Natur 
unbewegten“ bzw. ,,an sich unbewegten Atome“. Immerhin spricht aber 
Rohde 1925, 189 auch von einer ,,allgemeinen Unruhe, die alle Atome um- 
treibt“. 

44 Simp. in Ph. 1 2, 184b18, p. 42, 10 (DK 68 A 47; 306 L.). Die Lesart ékivnta 
diirfte sich aus dem Zwang idealistisch-dualistischer Anschauung erklaren, alle 
Ingredienzien monistischer Ansatze dem Verdikt toter, unbelebter Materialitat 
zu unterwerfen. 

45 Luria, Texty, p. 176, Nr. 306 * konjiziert zu dieser Stelle (unter Hinweis auf 
Balme 1939, 137 f.; 1941, 23 ff.) mit gutem Grund die Lesart dekivnta, ohne 
sie aber dann in seinen Haupttext p. 82 von Nr. 306 aufzunehmen. Ihre Kare 
Bestatigung findet diese Lesart bei Simp. in de An. 1 3, 406b12, 39, 28-31 
(Ubersetzung siche oben im Text). Damit stimmen genau tiberein Simp. in 
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Die Unbewegtheit der Atome haben weder die um Demokrit unterstellt, 
da sie wollten, dass sie (scil. Atome) immer bewegt seien (deikivnta eivar 
BouAduevor), noch aber ist es méglich, fiir die im K6rper befindlichen 
Seelenatome Unbewegtheit zu unterstellen, weil auch keinerlei andere als 
die Bewegung jener das Lebewesen bewegen wiirde. 


Entscheidend ist freilich der Zusammenhang, in dem die Kommentie- 
rung des Simplikios zu der Referenzstelle bei Aristoteles steht. Dort 
findet die Pradikation dKivntos nur auf die &eyn der Eleaten Anwen- 
dung, wahrend es von den 9vo1koi, denen Demokrit natiirlich zuzu- 
rechnen ist, heiBt, ihre &px1) sei bewegt (Kivoupévnv). Ja, Aristoteles 
selbst sieht die Annahme einer Bewegungslosigkeit der &py 1m Sinne 
der Eleaten ausdriicklich im Widerspruch zum Begriff der pvUois.*° 

Nun befindet sich auch die Gesamtmasse aller Atome, wie die 
doxographischen Berichte tiber die Entstehung kosmischer Bildungen 
aus der ungeordneten Masse der Atome zeigen, in einer standigen, nicht 
weiter ableitbaren, anfanglosen Bewegung. Solch unbedingte Bewe- 
gung der Atome ist dabei einmal Voraussetzung, dass es tiberhaupt zur 
Konstitution von Atomkomplexen und damit zum Aufbau von kos- 
mischen Gebilden kommen kann. Sie ist die Ursache dafiir, dass die 
Atome nicht separat voneinander in einem diskreten Seinszustand ver- 
harren, sondern sich miteinander verbinden und auf diese Weise einen 
kosmischen Weltzustand als quantitativ und qualitativ hoheren Seins- 
zustand konkretisieren (suy«pivetv). 

Dies kann aber, wie zahlreiche Indizien erweisen, keinesfalls eine 
passive Eigenschaft wie Gewicht im physikalischen Sinn sein, sondern 
eine aktiv in den Atomen wirkende, eine Art Druck zur Erzeugung von 
Bewegung ausiibende Kraft. So ist im Zusammenhang mit Demokrits 
Atomlehre bei Theophrast von einer éput) Tis popds”’ die Rede, womit 
nach griechischem Sprachgebrauch eine einem K6érper innewohnende 


Ph. 28, 8 (nach Thphr. Phys. opin. Fr. 8 = Dox. Gr. 483,16); Hippol. Haer. I 
13, 2 (Dox. Gr. 565, 8 £.); Hermias irris. 12 (Dox. Gr. 654, mit der Korrektur 
von Gale und Diels). 

46 Arist. Ph. 1 2, 184 b 25; 185 a 12. Verstindlich wire die AuBerung des Sim- 
plikios 9Woe dxivnta allenfalls in dem Sinne, dass die Atome in sich, d.h. ihrer 
inneren Substanz nach unbewegt und also unveranderlich (&ta$f}) waren so 
wie das Sein der Eleaten. AuszuschlieBen ist jedenfalls die Version, der offenbar 
Luria zuneigt, namlich die Atome waren ihrem Wesen nach unbewegt, ihre 
Bewegung riihre von einem sekundiren, anfanglichen Bewegungsimpuls 
(wAnyn) her (daher seine Konjektur xexivijoSai statt tiberliefertem kiveioSa1). 


47 Thphr. Sens. 71 (Dox. Gr. 520). 
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Bewegungstendenz gemeint ist, die ihn von dem gegenwiartigen 
Standort auf ein anderes Ziel hinstreben lisst.** Ebensolches verrat auch 
der Begriff pot, der wiederum aus peripatetischer Perspektive auf die 
atomistische Theorie Anwendung findet.”” Unter der als pot be- 
zeichneten Eigenschaft ist ganz offensichtlich die einem K6rper inne- 
wohnende Kraft zu verstehen, die diesem Bewegung verleiht und ihn 
hierin verharren lasst. Diese Kraft umfasst also nach modernem physi- 
kalischen Verstandnis sowohl das dynamische Beschleunigungsmoment 
wie auch das Trigheittmoment oder Schwungmoment,” das dem in 
Bewegung befindlichen K6rper innewohnt. Fiir das antike Denken sind 
beide Komponenten in dem einen Wort fot zusammengefasst, das 
entsprechend seiner etymologischen Verbindung zu dem Verbum ét1rw 
,biege mich, neige mich, schlage nach einer Richtung aus“, ur- 
spriinglich die Neigung eines K6rpers bezeichnet, aus einer labilen 
Gleichgewichtslage sich nach einer bestimmten Richtung in Bewegung 
zu setzen und hierin zu verharren.”! 

Demokrit selbst hat diese Eigenbewegung der Atome ganz offen- 
sichtlich nicht nach einer einheitlichen Zielrichtung festgelegt. Allem 
Anschein nach verhalt es sich so, dass sich mit abnehmender Wider- 
standigkeit des umgebenden Mediums, in dem sich die Atome bewe- 
gen, die einheitliche Zielgerichtetheit der Atombewegung vermindert, 
wahrend sie in widerstandigen Medien zunimmt. Damit ist implizit als 
letzte Konsequenz gegeben: Im leeren Raum hat die Bewegung der 
Atome keine Zielgerichtetheit, sie ist unter dem Gesichtspunkt der 
Richtung vollig frei und regellos. Das Fehlen von Widerstand und 
Bewegungshemmnis ist entscheidend ftir die Verwirklichung der 


48 Zugrunde liegt im Indogermanischen wahrscheinlich die Vorstellung einer 
zwangslaufigen FlieBbewegung. *ser- stromen. Vel. altind. sdrmah das FlieBen. 
So besitzen auch im Griechischen Feuer und Wasser eine dp). Vel. Il. XI 157; 
Od. 5, 320. 

49 Arist. Ph. IV 8, 216a11 ff. 

50 Vollkommen einseitig in der Perspektive physikalischer Kinematik erkennt 
Lobl 1987, 108 hinter den Begriffen port, Spun Tis popds und BapUTns nur die 
,vis inertiae’ Newtons (vgl. Newton, zit. nach Horsley: ,,Definitio IIT: Materiae 
vis insita est potentia resistendi, qua corpus unumquodque, quantum in se est, perseverat 
in statu suo vel quiescendi vel movendi uniformiter in directum.“). In den vorliegenden 
Fallen geht es zum einen nie um die Tragheitskraft, die ein in Ruhe befind- 
licher K6rper besitzt, zum anderen aber spielt die Eigenbewegungskraft als 
Vermégen, sich selbst aus einem Ruhezustand in Bewegung zu setzen, eine 
ganz entscheidende Rolle. 

51. Vel. Liddell-Scott-Jones s.v. 6oTrh. Hofmann 1949, 297 (,,Ausschlagsneigung*). 
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Atombewegung.” Ganz lapidar definiert daher auch Philoponos das 
Leere als notwendige Bedingung der Atombewegung (ou yap dw sivar 
Kivnow yt) Svtos Kevow).”° 

Dass Bewegung primar und genuin den Atomen inhirent sein muss, 
dass sie eine Grundgegebenheit des Seins darstellt, geht aus einer Ar- 
gumentation hervor, mit der Demokrit die Unableitbarkeit seiner 
Ontologie begriindete. Die physikalische Prozessualitat tragt nach ato- 
mistischer Auffassung Ewigkeitscharakter, sie vollzicht sich anfangslos 
immer in der gleichen Weise. Daher ist es auch nicht angebracht, nach 
einem Ursprung auBerhalb dieses Prozessgeschehens zu suchen, denn 
dieser liegt in dem Prozess und seinen Prinzipien selbst. Jedes Fragen 
nach einem Ursprung auBerhalb des Prozessgeschehens muss daher ein 
Fragen nach dem Ursprung des Unendlichen sein.”* Sonach ist auch der 
Bewegungsprozess der Atome ftir Demokrit unableitbar. Mehr noch: Es 
gibt klare Indizien daftir, dass Demokrit die von ihm vorausgesetzte 
Materie in einer Weise als eigenbewegt betrachtete, dass sie nach dem 
Verstindnis seiner Zeit als belebt gelten darf.” 

Aristoteles etwa deklariert diese Art von Bewegung dahingehend, 
dass sie ,,unsterblich und unaufhGrlich den Seienden [= Atomen] ge- 
geben ist, gleichsam eine Art Leben in allem, was von Natur aus be- 
steht (totT’ [sc. TO KiveioSai] &Savatov Kai a&travoTov UTrapyXEl TOTS 
ovo, ofov Zot) Tis ova Tois Uc GuVeoTdo1 TdoIv).”° Weiteren 
Aufschluss tiber das Gemeinte liefern vor allem die Begriffe, mit denen 
Demokrit selbst diese Art der Eigenbewegung hinsichtlich ihres An- 
tricbsmomentes charakterisierte, so etwa der Terminus Any.’ Hier- 
unter ist die stoBweise wirksam werdende, innere Antriebskraft und 
Bewegungsenergie zu verstehen, die die vor jedem Zusammenprall der 
Atome liegende Elementarbewegung derselben bewirkt.”* Eine weitere 


52 Simp. in Ph. 1318, 33 (81& tot Kevot eikovtos Kai pn avTtITUTTOUVTOS). 

53 Philp. in Ph. 630, 15. 

54 Uber diese Argumentation setzt uns Arist. GA II 6, 742b17 (Diels om.; 13 L.) 
genauer ins Bild. Vgl. auch Ph. VIII 1, 251b12 ff; 252432 ff. 

55 Vel. Pl. Phdr. 245c ff.; Arist. Ph. VIII 1, 250b11; 252b22; 253a11. 

56 Arist. Ph. VIII 1, 250b13. 

57 Simp. in Ph. I 2, 184b18, p. 42, 10. Dass es sich bei dem Terminus tAny um 
einen authentischen Begriff Demokrits handelt, wird durch Cic. fat. 20, 46 
ausdriicklich bestiatigt: vim ... impulsionis, quam plagam ille appellat. Auch Aét. I 
4, 2 (Dox. Gr. 290) spricht in diesem Zusammenhang von der TANKTIK?) SUvauts 
der Atome. 

58 Verfehlt die Bemerkung Lurias, Kommentarij 482, Nr. 307, wo das Wort als 
metaphorischer Ausdruck fiir ,,diesen Andrang und Druck, der die uranfing- 
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Antwort auf das Woher dieser Bewegung gibt es nicht. Sie ist wie die 
Atome immer schon da, und zwar liegt sie in ihnen. In diesen Kontext 
fiigt sich weiterhin die Beobachtung, dass tAny7 auch zur Bezeichnung 
des Pulsschlags im Blutkreislauf Verwendung findet.*? Dass die An- 
wendung des im organisch-vitalistischen Bereich gewonnenen Wort- 
verstandnisses auf die Atombewegung nicht arbitrar ist, verdeutlichen 
weiterhin Begriffe wie 6Uun und TraAuds. PUUN ist eigentlich die Be- 
wegungsenergie, die man an ein Objekt legt, indem man es unter Zug 
oder Spannung setzt.”’ Diese Energie setzt sich durch schlag- oder 
stoBweise Entladung jeweils in Bewegung um. Diese Eigenart der 
schlagweisen Umsetzung in Bewegung macht das Wort auch ftir die 
Anwendung auf den Pulsschlag des Blutkreislaufs geeignet. 

Noch klarer weist der Terminus taAuos — ebenfalls authentisch von 
Demokrit fiir die Atombewegung verwendet — in diese Richtung eines 
lebendig Pulsierenden.®’ taAyds bezeichnet eine stoBweise intermit- 
tierende Bewegung des KG6rpers oder eines K6rperteils bzw. Organs, bei 
der sich Bewegungsakt und Bewegungsruhe in ziemlich rascher Folge 
abwechseln, also eine schnellende Bewegung, wie sie im Zucken, 
Zappeln, Zittern oder Pulsen vorliegt. So wird das Wort haufig ge- 
braucht, um das Schlagen oder Zittern des Herzens oder auch das Pulsen 
des Blutkreislaufs, die stoBweise Bewegung der Bauchdecke und 
Ahnliches zu bezeichnen.® Nach Auskunft Galens stellt traAyds sogar 


liche, ewige Bewegung der Atome erzeugte‘, gedeutet wird. Damit entspriche 
die Funktion der tAny7 genau der einer externen &py71) THis Kivijoecs im ari- 
stotelischen Sinne. So auch Alfieri 1979, 91 mit Bezug auf Lukrez II 288. Einen 
externen BewegungsanstoB aber lehnte Demokrit, wie viele Stellen zeigen, 
ganz eindeutig ab. Recht widerspriichlich die Deutung bei Lobl 1987, 112 f., 
der einerseits Luria folgt, andererseits doch auf eine innere Antriebskraft der 
Atome hinauswill. 

59 Etwa Galen, Synopsis librorum suorum de pulsibus Kap. 12 (LX 464, 16-18 Kthn). 
60 Vel. auch 60a, welches die (gespannte) Bogensehne und auch den (durch diese 
Spannung) erfolgenden Bogenschuss bezeichnet; putT)\p = Bogenspanner. 

61 Aét. 123, 3 (Dox. Gr. 319; DK 68 A 47; 311 L.). Anuoxpitos év yévos kivtjoews 
TO KATH TOANOV atrepaiveto. Von Epikur dagegen heibt es unmittelbar folgend, 
er habe 8Uo yévn kivfioews angenommen, namlich TO kata otd&Syunv Kal TO KATH 
taptyKAioiw. Allein diese héchst auffallige Differenzierung hatte den starksten 
Verdacht gegen die Falltheorie der demokritischen Atome erwecken miissen. 
Sicherlich in Ankniipfung an demokritische Vorstellungen begegnet traAyds 
auch bei Epikur, Ep. ad Her. 43—44. Ebenso fr. 61, p. 117, 29 Us. 

62 Vel. Arist. Resp. 479b21 (als Bezeichnung ftir den krankhaft beschleunigten 
Herzschlag, das sog. Springen des Herzens); ahnlich Chrysipp fr. 899, SVF I p. 
247, 36; Nic. Al. 27; Hp. Epid. I 26, b’78 (Jones); Morb.Sacr. TX 2 u. 13 
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eine alte Bezeichnung fiir den Pulsschlag dar,” und in der Tat findet 
sich in der hippokratischen Schrift trepi Siaitns S€éoov das Wort eben in 
der Verbindung pAeBdv traAuds.°* Dass Demokrit mit diesem physio- 
logisch-medizinischen Sprachgebrauch bestens vertraut war, zeigt eine 
Notiz bei dem Grammatiker Erotian, wonach Demokrit selbst die 
Bewegung der Arterien als pAeBoTtaAin bezeichnet habe.” Hinzuweisen 
ist in diesem Zusammenhang noch auf das Sonnenstéubchengleichnis, 
wo in der von Theodoret tiberlieferten Fassung die Analogie zwischen 
der Bewegung der Staubpartikel und der der Atome explizit in die 
Formulierung gefasst ist: &veo Kai K&Too TraAAduever.°° Somit spricht viel 
fiir die Annahme, dass Demokrit die Bewegung der Atome durch die 
Anwendung dieses Begriffs als eine stoBweise schnellende, lebendige 
Eigenbewegung charakterisieren wollte.°” 

Zu erwahnen ist hier auch die Anschauung Demokrits, alle toten 
K6rper hatten immer noch an Warme und Wahrnehmungsfahigkeit 
teil, selbst wenn der GroBteil hiervon sich schon verfliichtigt habe.®® Er 
geht also offenbar von einer unterschiedlichen Teilhabe der Dinge am 
Belebten aus. Man wird nun ohne weiteres annehmen, dass er sich die 
Belebtheit primar an die Seelenatome als die am meisten beweglichen 
gebunden dachte. Doch wenn selbst nach deren Verfliichtigung Au- 
Berungen der Belebtheit im toten K6rper zuriickbleiben,” so ist dies 


(Jones); Epid. UWI 17 Fall 16 (Jones = 3, 146, 14 L); Hum. 9, 18 (Jones = 5, 
490, 7 L). Insgesamt begegnet das Wort im Corpus Hippocraticum 17mal, um ein 
unkontrolliertes, unwillkiirliches Zucken zu bezeichnen. Ein Werk des Me- 
lampous trepi TaAudv behandelte den Fall, dass d6pSaAyos SAAeTa. Vel. dazu 
Diels 1907. Zahlreich sind Formulierungen mit dem zugehdrigen Verbum 
TGAAEWv, ToAAeoSa1 als Ausdruck fiir Furchtsymptome wie das verstarkte 
Herzklopfen, das Zittern der Knie u.a4. Vgl. Hom. II. XXII 452; 462. h.Hom. : 
h.Cer. 293; A. Ch. 410; Ar. Ra. 345. Unzutreffend die Gleichsetzung von 
TaAyes und tAnyt bei Alfieri 1979, 94 Anm. 40. 

63 Galen VII 584, 4; 588, 17 (in der Schrift wep! tpduou Kai TraAuow Kai oTracuoU 
kal piyous); VUI 498,7; 716, 16-18; 751, 15 f. Kihn. 

64 Acut. 10, 23 Littrée = XXXVI 22 Jones. 

65 DK 68 B 120; 805 L. 

66 Thdt. affect. TV 10, 5 = Suda s.v. &toua. 

67 Unangemessen daher die Wiedergabe als ,,vibration“ bzw. ,,vibrazione“ bei 
Bailey 1928, 133; Silvestre 1990, 15. 

68 Aét. IV 4, 7 (Dox. Gr. 390; DK 68 A 117; 448 L.); vel. auch Aét. IV 9, 20 = 
Alex. Aphrod. in Top. 21, 21 f. 

69 Vergleichstexte machen wahrscheinlich, dass Demokrit dies nicht nur auf 
Leichen (von Tieren wie auch von Menschen), sondern auch auf Pflanzen und 
Steine bezogen hat. Die Einschrankung auf das Wachstum von Haaren und 
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nicht anders zu erkliren, als dass auch den iibrigen Atomen solche 
Belebtheit, wenn auch in geringerem Mafe, innewohnt. Die Vermin- 
derung der Bewegtheit rithrt in diesem Fall ganz einfach von der festen 
Einbindung in den den K6rper konstituierenden Atomverband her. 

Entscheidend ftir den vorliegenden Zusammenhang ist, dass dem 
demokritischen Atomismus eben kein Materiebegriff im Sinne einer 
bloBen res extensa zugrunde liegt. Damit verbietet sich konsequenter- 
weise auch eine Einordnung in die Geist-Materie-Dichotomie mit dem 
Ziel, Demokrits Konzeption als mechanischen Materialismus im Sinne 
einer unbewegten, toten Materie abzuqualifizieren. 


V 


Jener identische ,,Mutterstoff‘, aus dem sich ftir Demokrit k6rperliches 
und seelisches Sein konstituieren, weist mit den Faktoren der bestan- 
digen Eigenbewegung, der aktiven Richtungsbestimmung als Voraus- 
setzung einer sich entwickelnden Gestaltung und seiner Potenz, neue 
Qualitéten emergieren zu lassen, durchaus Ziige einer belebten We- 
senheit auf. Die Seele stellt nach Gestalt, GroBe und daraus resultie- 
render Beweglichkeit nur die Extrem- bzw. Kulminationsform des 
Materiellen dar. Die Differenz der Seelenatome zu den tibrigen K6r- 
peratomen wird letztlich allein in einer Differenz der Funktion relevant. 
Dass sich diese Grundlegungen, worin sich einerseits wesensmabige 
Identitét und andererseits graduell-funktionale Differenz miteinander 
verbinden, auch in den Wechselwirkungsprozessen von K6rper und 
Seele unverandert bewdhren, ist nun genauer zu zeigen. 

Nach Demokrit konnen weder Leib noch Seele im konstituierten 
Zustand unabhangig voneinander bestehen, sie sind fiir die Dauer ihres 
Bestehens zur Sicherung dieses Bestehens notwendig aufeinander an- 
gewiesen. Erst in der vollsténdigen Verquickung beider Komponenten 
ist der Existenz des Menschen eine gewisse Dauer beschieden. Wenn 


Nageln, die Diels, Dox. Gr. 390 zu Z. 20 mit Bezug auf Tert. anim. c. 51 
vornimmt, wird dem Begriff des aioSntikdv nicht gerecht. Hier ist Cic. Tusc. I 
34, 82 (DK 68 A 160) aufschlussreich, wonach von den Epikureern Demokrit 
unterstellt wurde, dieser habe angenommen: aliquis dolor aut omnino post mortem 
sensus in corpore est. Vgl. weiterhin Aét. IV 4, 7 (Dox. Gr. 390); IV 9, 20 (Dox. 
Gr. 398) ; Celsus IL 6, 14; Varro, Sat. Cycnus tpi tagfjs fr. 81 Biicheler (DK 68 
A 161); Arist. de Plant. 1 1, 815 b 16 = Nic. Dam. 6, 17 Meyer; Michael 
Psellos, De lapid. virtut. 26 (Ideler 1841, 247, 24; de Mély 1898, 12-14). 
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Demokrit in diesem Sinne vom Menschen als einem kleinen Kosmos 
spricht, so impliziert fiir inn der Kosmosbegriff auch dieses Postulat der 
Vollstindigkeit, in der sich K6érper- und Seelenatome miteinander 
vereinigen miissen, um der menschlichen Existenz ftir die Dauer ihres 
Lebens Bestiindigkeit zu geben.”” Insofern ist auch der Kosmosbegriff 
Demokrits Ausdruck seines monistischen Denkens. Sowie die Seele den 
Ko6rper verlisst, 16st sie sich in ihre einzelnen Atome als ihre Bestand- 
teile auf, die sich sodann wieder in der Masse der frei beweglichen, d.h. 
nicht zu Kérpern verbundenen Atome verlieren.’’ Ebenso setzt beim 
toten Korper der Prozess der Auflésung ein, sobald die Seele aus ihm 
entschwunden ist, nur geht hier der Auflésungsprozess wegen der ge- 
ringeren Beweglichkeit dieser Atome und ihrer Einbindung in die 
Korperageregation langsamer vonstatten. Auf die vegetativen Prozesse, 
die eine Zeit nach dem Tod im KO6rper noch anhalten, wurde bereits 
hingewiesen. Generell aber bedeutet der Tod die Auflésung des psycho- 
physischen Komplexes und die erneute Verselbstandigung der einzelnen 
Atome.” Hierin steht Demokrit im kontraren Gegensatz zu den dua- 
listischen Konzeptionen eines Platon, der den K6rper als Belastung der 
unsterblichen Seele betrachtet, die mit dem Tode abzustreifen ist,”? oder 
eines Aristoteles, fiir den der vot erst dann sein eigentliches Sein ver- 
wirklichen kann, wenn er vom KoOrper getrennt ist.”* 

Die Einbindung der Seelenatome in den Kérperkomplex stellt sich 
Demokrit in Konsequenz seines auf Materialitat basierenden Ansatzes so 
vor, dass diese sich tiber den ganzen Korper hin verteilen, da nur so der 
Kérper in all seinen Teilen belebt und bewegt sein kann.” Insofern 
bildet die Seele als Konstitutum aus den einzelnen Seelenatomen ftir 


70 DK 68 B 34. Am deutlichsten wird dieses Postulat in der bei David, Proll. 38, 
14 (ed. A. Busse) tiberlieferten Fassung. Dort wird (aus der Sicht platonischer 
Seelenteilungslehre) der Demokritspruch &vSpwrtros piKeds Kdopos in Anwen- 
dung auf die menschliche Seele im Sinne eines hierarchischen Prinzips inter- 
pretiert, wonach Herrschendes und Beherrschtes in einem Kdouos sich not- 
wendig gegenseitig voraussetzen. Dies gilt gleichermaBen ftir das Verhaltnis von 
Seele und Korper. 

71 Vel. Lucianus, Philops. 32; Lact. inst. Il 17, 22; VI 7, 9. 

72 Vel. Stob. IV 52, 40 (DK 68 B 297; 466 L.); ahnlich Aét. IV 7, 4; Thdt. affect. 
V 24. 

73 Vgl. Pl. Grg. 493a (irdisches Leben bedeutet Totsein); Phdr. 250c u. Phd. 67c ff. 
(Korper ein Gefangnis der Seele); Phd. 66d u. R. 611b, c (Korper als Hindernis 
der philosophischen Erkenntnis). 

74 Arist. de An. WI 5, 430a17 ff. 

75 Vel. Arist. de An. I 3, 406b15; 15, 409b2. Vel. auch S.E. M. VII 349. 
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Demokrit eine Art den K6rper durchziehendes Strukturgefiige.’° Dabei 
ist die Verteilung freilich nicht gleichmabig und somit auch die Be- 
wegung des K6rpers nicht in allen Teilen gleich, vielmehr gibt es 
starkere Konzentrationen an den Stellen des K6érpers, wo einzelne 
Seelentatigkeiten ihren Sitz haben. Aber es ist nicht nur die Seele, die 
dem Ko6rper gegentiber ihre Funktion erftillt, indem sie ihn bewegt, 
sondern auch der K6érper umgekehrt nimmt der Seele gegentiber 
wichtige Aufgaben wahr. Zunachst eben darin, dass er die Seele als 
Konstitutum einzelner Atome vor der bestandigen Gefahr der Ver- 
fliichtigung bewahrt. Die Seelenatome konnten namlich aufgrund ihrer 
bestindigen Bewegung und mangelnden Adhisionskraft, die in ihrer 
runden Gestalt begriindet ist, ohne unterstiitzende Einwirkung nicht 
langere Zeit zusammenbleiben, wahrend der K6rper aufgrund seiner 
Zusammensetzung aus Atomen, die ihrer Form nach besonders zur 
gegenseitigen Verklammerung geeignet sind, eine  selbsttragende 
Struktur besitzt, in der die Atome trotz ihrer Bewegungstendenz arre- 
tiert sind.’’ Hier hat Demokrit zu der Erklarung gegriffen, je ein See- 
lenatom sei zwischen zwei K6rperatomen eingeschlossen und werde 
somit vor der Verfliichtigung geschiitzt.” Die Seele bedarf also zu ihrer 
langerdauernden Konstituierung der Einbindung in den Korper. Au- 
Berhalb des Korpers gibt es keine Seele mehr, sondern nur noch See- 
lenatome. Das Verhaltnis von Korper und Seele ist also unter dem 
Gesichtspunkt der jeweiligen funktionalen Leistung reziprok. Wahrend 
der K6rper als Komplex miteinander verklammerter Atome zwar in sich 
Stabilitat gegen Aufldsung, aber keine Méglichkeit der Bewegung mehr 
wegen der Arretierung der Einzelatome und der Neutralisierung ihrer 
Bewegungstendenz besitzt, verftigt die Seele zwar im héchsten Mabe 
tiber Beweglichkeit, es mangelt ihr aber vollkommen an zusammen- 
haltender Stabilitat. Fiir Demokrit vereinigen sich daher die beiden 


76 Vel. Vlastos 1945, 579, der von einem ,,soul-cluster“ spricht. 

77 Vel. auch Krokiewicz 1954, 35. 

78 Vel. Lukrez, II 370 ff Nach Demokrit entsprachen also Korper- und See- 
lenatome zahlenmafig einander. Ablehnend zur zahlenmabigen Entsprechung 
von Seelen- und Kérperatomen Diog. Oen. fr. 37 Chilton, col. I. Was Brieger 
1902, 73 u.a. aus der Lukrezstelle schlieBen zu k6nnen glaubt, nimlich die 
Seele sei ftir Demokrit nicht mit reinem Feuer identisch, sondern aus dem 
Feuer werde erst die Seele, wenn sie sich mit anderen Stoffen im Korper 
vermische, ist hinfallig, da sein Ausgangspunkt wiederum auf der schon er- 
wahnten falschen Voraussetzung beruht, die bereits dem Einzelatom Feuer- 
qualitat zuspricht. 
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Prinzipien von otdots und kivnots in der Leib-Seele-Verklammerung in 
idealer Weise. Wahrend die Seele dem Kérper Bewegung und somit 
seiner Ein-Standigkeit Vielheit verleiht, erhalt sie selbst in ihrer Vielheit 
durch den K6érper Ein-Stindigkeit und Halt.” 

Vor diesem Hintergrund wird nunmehr auch eine Anschauung 
Demokrits genauer verstandlich, wenn er namlich dem Ko6rper die 
Funktion eines ,,Zeltes“, einer beweglichen ,,Htille“ ftir die Seele zu- 
weist, so in dem fiir seine Ethik grundlegenden Postulat:*” 


&vSpatrois APUOSiov Wuy7}s UGAAOV T) DUATOS Adyov TroleloSar WuXts LEV 
yap TeAgoTNS oKTVvEos HOXSnpiav dpSoji, oKnveos SE ioyus aveu AoyloyuoU 
wuxty ovdséev T1 cueiveov TISno. 

Menschen ist es fiiglich (4puoS10v), sich mehr um die Seele als den Leib zu 
kiimmern. Denn Vollkommenheit der Seele gleicht Gebrechen des K6r- 


pers aus, KGrperstarke aber ohne Verstand macht die Seele um gar nichts 
besser. 


Da die Verwendung des Wortes oxfjvos als Bezeichnung ftir den Leib in 
seinem Verhaltnis zur Seele zweifelsohne auf Demokrit zuriickgeht,*’ 
mutissen sich damit fiir sein philosophisches System besondere Implika- 
tionen verbunden haben. Diese Aspekte gilt es genau zu wiirdigen. 
Zum einen zeigt die Haufigkeit, mit der Demokrit diesen Begriff 
verwendet, dass es sich hierbei keineswegs um die poetisch schmti- 
ckende Anwendung einer Metapher handeln kann, sondern um eine 
terminologische Verwendung, mit der Demokrit einen funktional be- 
stimmten Sachverhalt zum Ausdruck bringen will. Der aus gréberen 
Atomen zusammengesetzte K6rper stellt im anschaulichen Sinn ge- 
nommen tatsachlich wie ein Zelt die behausende Hille, das Gehause ftir 
die aus feineren Atomen bestehende Seele dar.** Wenn Demokrit, wie 


79 Vel. die bei Arist. Metaph. IV 2, 1004b29 gegebene Zuordnung von otdors und 
Kivnols: OTAOIS TOU Evds, Kivnols 5 TOU TATSous. 

80 DK 68 B 187. Die Bezeichnung des Korpers als oxfjvos auch B 37; 57; 223; 
270; 288. Etymologisch geh6rt TO oxf\vos zu oxnvt Zelt, Laube, Hiitte, Be- 
hausung. 

81 Mit dem Gebrauch dieses Wortes zur Bezeichnung des Leibes steht Demokrit 
zu seiner Zeit singular, es begegnet sonst bei keinem Vorsokratiker. Alle 
weiteren Belege fiir das Wort in dieser Bedeutung gehoren spaterer Zeit an. 
Vel. Pl. Ax. 366a; Corp. Hippocr. Cord. 7 (dort als Synonym zu odya ge- 
braucht, um dessen Wiederholung zu vermeiden); Anat. 1; Ti. Locr. 100a; 
101c; e; NT 2 Cor5, 4; Anthologia Graeca [IX 404 (vom Leib der Biene). 

82 Vel. auch v. Fritz 1966, 37, dessen Aussage, ,,dass die Bezeichnung oxfjvos ... 
erst im Neuen Testament und bei den christlichen Schriftstellern wieder vor- 
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die Wahl dieses Begriffs zeigt, dabei spezifisch den Aspekt einer be- 
weglichen Hiille — man denke an das Fluktuieren, das sich an der Au- 
Benhaut eines Zeltes zeigt, dann auch an die rasche Ortsveranderbarkeit, 
die ftir ein Zelt charakteristisch ist — hervorhebt, so hat er damit ganz 
wesentliche Momente des menschlichen KGrpers erfasst: seine Be- 
weglichkeit in den einzelnen GliedmaBen und seine Fahigkeit zur 
Ortsverainderung,” nicht zuletzt auch die Moéglichkeit, sich auf der Basis 
der Atome in wiederholten Aggregationen zu konstituieren. Dazu 
mussen aber auch die mit dem Wort ,,Zelt‘ sich verbindenden Asso- 
ziationen von Schutzgewahrung und Ortsbestimmtheit, durch die das 
Unstete zur Stetigkeit kommen kann, als Leistungen des K6rpers ftir die 
Seele betrachtet werden. Diese Verbindung ftihrt auf einen weiteren 
Aspekt: Demokrit kehrt hier die Verhaltnisbestimmung, in die der 
Pythagoreismus Leib und Seele zueinander mit der bekannten Formel 
odpa ofa gesetzt hatte, um.** Die wahre Heimstatt der Seele befindet 
sich ftir Demokrit nicht in einer transzendenten Welt, in die die Seele 
erst gelangen kann, nachdem sie sich mit dem Tod aus dem ,,Grab“ des 
Leibes befreit hat, sondern im irdischen Diesseits, worin die Seele durch 
die Verbindung mit dem Leib gegen ihre Auflosung geschtitzt ist und so 
auf der hdchsten Stufe ihrer Existenzform steht. Die Anwendung dieses 
Begriffs auf den Korper enthalt somit auch ein eindeutiges Bekenntnis 
zur _Immanenz als der gemeinsamen Grundlage, auf der Physik und 
Ethik fiir Demokrit ruhen. 


kommt", allerdings so nicht zutrifft. Zum Aspekt der Anschaulichkeit in De- 
mokrits philosophischer Darstellungsweise vgl. ibid. 19. 

83 Pointiert daher die Verbindung von oikos und oxfjvos in B 288. Hier stehen sich 
das konkrete ,,Haus“ als Inbegriff der sozialen-familiaren Umwelt des Einzelnen 
und das ,,Zelt“ als Begriff fir den physiologischen Korper des Einzelnen ge- 


gentiber. 
84 Falsch daher Krokiewicz 1960, 42; 52; 68, der die Verwendung des Begriffs 
oxivos, ,,Gefab“, ,,Instrument, ftir den Leib bei Demokrit aus einer analog 


bestimmten Terminologie bei den Pythagoreern ableitet. Aber der Ausdruck ist 
nicht pythagoreisch, sondern eindeutig von Demokrit selbst geprigt, ja er steht 
eigentlich in einem kontraren Verhiltnis zum pythagoreischen Transzendenz- 
verstindnis (was Krokiewicz 1954, 42 auch richtig anerkennt). Kranz 1941, 89 
deutet zu Recht an, dass der Ausdruck sogar ein bewusstes Gegenstiick zum 
pythagoreischen ofjya darstellt: ,,[Der Korper ist] nicht das ,Grab‘ der Seele, 
wie nach Orphisch-Pythagoreischer Anschauung, sondern ein wertvolles 
,Werkzeug oder Gerat‘, ftir dessen sorgfaltige Behandlung die Seele verant- 
wortlich ist“. 
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Wahrend die Seele vom Ko6rper schiitzend behaust wird, tiber- 
nimmt die Seele ihrerseits dem K6rper gegentiber eine erhaltende 
Funktion, indem sie ihn bewegt und belebt. Denn nur so ist auch dieser 
langerfristig gegen die Gefahr der Aufldsung geschiitzt. Das Verhiltnis 
wechselseitiger, den Status der psycho-physischen Einheit wahrender 
Schutzfunktionen, in dem K6rper und Seele zueinander stehen, duBert 
sich am deutlichsten am Beispiel der Atmung. Wie Aristoteles mitteilt, 
ist ftir Demokrit Signum des Lebens die Bewegung, die dem K6rper 
durch die Seele verlichen wird. Die Seele aber leistet dies solange, als sie 
im K6rper gegenwéartig ist; ihre Anwesenheit wiederum ist solange 
gegeben, als die Atmung im Gange ist. Insofern ist die Atmung defi- 
nitorisches Merkmal, nach dem sich Leben von Nicht-Leben scheidet: 
TH WuXtW Eival TO TAPEXOV TOs GHols Ti Kivnolv. 510 Kai Tov Ziv Spov 
eivai thy avattvory.” 

Es besteht nun nach Ansicht Demokrits wegen der Feinheit und 
Beweglichkeit der Seelenatome bestaindig Gefahr, dass die Seele durch 
den Druck, den die umgebende Luft auf den Koérper austibt, aus dem 
Korper herausgepresst wird. Hiergegen schiitzt nach Demokrit der 
Vorgang des Einatmens, durch den dem Ko6rper immer neue Seelen- 
atome, die sich frei in der Luft befinden, zugeftihrt werden. Durch 
diesen Prozess werden einerseits die Seelenatome, die sich bereits aus 
dem Korper verfltichtigt haben, bestandig ersetzt, zum anderen werden 
die im KG6rper befindlichen durch den Gegendruck, den die einstr6- 
mende Atmung ausiibt, am Austritt gehindert und ihnen Widerstand 
gegen den Andrang der auBeren Luft ermédglicht. Solange das Lebe- 
wesen durch die Atmung diesen Widerstand gegen den Druck der 
umgebenden Luft aufrechterhalten und die verlorenen Seelenatome 
erginzen kann, bleibt das Leben erhalten.*® Da sich der Verlust der 
Seelenatome in der Regel nicht schlagartig vollzieht, besteht die 
Méglichkeit, dass sich die volle Lebenstatigkeit wieder herstellt, nach- 
dem sich ein Teil der Seelenatome bereits verfliichtigt hat. Auf diese 
Weise erklart Demokrit den regelmabigen Wechsel von Wachen und 
Schlafen, wobei es durch den Schlaf jeweils nur zu einem geringen 
Verlust des Seelenstoffs kommt, der ohne weiteres wieder zu erginzen 


85 Arist. de An. I 2, 404a8—10. 
86 Ibid. 404a10 ff. Noch ausftihrlicher beschrieben ist der Vorgang bei Arist. 
Resp. 4, 471b30 (DK 68 A 106; 463 L.). 
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ist,’ oder, wenn der Vorgang gréBeren Umfang annimmt, den 


Scheintod mit folgendem Wiedererwachen zum Leben.™ Erst wenn der 
Vorgang wegen der Menge verlorengegangener Seelensubstanz irre- 
versibel ist, tritt endgiiltig der Tod ein. 

Hinter den vorgestellten Beispielen wird jeweils die Notwendigkeit 
eines wechselseitigen Ineinanderwirkens von K6rper und Seele sichtbar. 
Weder kann der K6rper leben und damit sich gegen Aufldsung schtitzen 
ohne die belebende Kraft der Seele, noch kann die Seele sich vor 
Verfliichtigung schiitzen ohne Einbindung in einen Ké6rper.*’ Im 
Vorgang der Atmung ist diese funktionale Verflechtung beider Kom- 
ponenten am engsten: Der Korper ftihrt die Vitalfunktion der Atmung 
aus, weil er von der Seele belebt ist, die Seele bleibt im Ko6rper vor 
Auflésung geschiitzt, weil die durch den Ké6rper geleistete Atmung 
Verluste von Seelensubstanz kompensiert. Die Belebung des Korpers 
durch die Seele hat die Erhaltung der Seele durch den K6rper zur Folge. 
Wenn Philoponos seine Erklarung der bei Aristoteles referierten de- 
mokritischen Ausftihrungen zur Atmung mit dem Hinweis einleitet, 
Demokrit sei hier wiederum bestrebt gewesen, alle Lebensfunktionen 
im psycho-physischen Bereich mit seiner physikalischen Grundtheorie 
in Einklang zu bringen, so bildet dies ein weiteres Indiz ftir die Einheit, 
die Demokrit zwischen den verschiedenen Gebieten seiner Forschung 
herzustellen bemiiht war.”’ Bei grundsitzlicher Identitit im Materiellen 
werden seelische und leibliche Vorginge allein aus einer Differenz im 
Funktionalen erklart. 


87 Vel. Aét. V 25, 3 (Dox. Gr. 437). Zur Erklarung des Schlafs nach Demoktrit s. 
weiterhin Plut. Quaest. conv. II 6, 4, 655 D; VII 3, 5, 722 D; De lat. viv. 5, 
1129 E (511 L.); Tert. anim. 43 (512 L.). Vgl. auch, was Lukrez IV 916 ff. zu 
den epikureischen Ansichten tiber den Schlaf mitteilt. 

88 Vel. die Nachricht des Proklos, in R. If 113, 6 Kroll (DK 68 B1), wonach 
Demokrit in seiner Schrift Tepi tot ‘ASou (gemeint ist wohl die nach dem 
Thrasyllkatalog bei D.L. IX 46 zitierte Abhandlung Tlepi té&v év ‘ASou) eine 
Untersuchung des Scheintodes angestellt habe. Der Epikureer Kolotes namlich, 
heibt es dort, hatte vom Stammvater der epikureischen Lehren (scil. Demokrit) 
erfahren k6nnen, wie ein solches Wiederaufleben méglich sei. Dann namlich, 
wenn der Tod kein vollstandiges Erléschen der Belebtheit des K6rpers ist. 

89 Vel. auch Diog. Oen. fr. 37 Chilton, col I: ,,Ursache ftir Leben oder Nicht- 
leben schafft dem Korperorganismus die Seele. Denn wenn sie auch nicht die 
gleiche Anzahl von Atomen hat wie der K6rper, ... so umschlingt sie doch den 
ganzen Menschen und bindet ihn, selbst gefesselt, auch ihrerseits in der Weise, 
wie der geringste Teil Lab eine unermessliche Menge Milch bindet“. 


90 Phip. in de An. I 2, 404a9, p. 68, 20f. 
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Vor diesem Hintergrund erschlieBt sich auch die Perspektive De- 
mokrits weiter, worin er das Verhaltnis von Leib und Seele zueinander 
analog dem Verhialtnis von Werkzeug und Benutzer bestimmt. Wie 
Demokrit in einem bei Plutarch erhaltenen Fragment mitteilt, wtirde er 
fiir den Fall, dass der Leib gegen die Seele wegen der Unbill, die er 
durch deren Leidenschaften im Laufe des Lebens erlitten hat, einen 
Gerichtsprozess durchsetzte, die Seele bei Vorliegen bestimmter Tat- 
bestande ohne weiteres verurteilen:”! 


el TOU OMPATOS AUTH Siknv AaydovTos, Tapa TravTa Tov Biov dv wdUvnTaLI, 
[Kai] KaKdds TreTrovSev, avTOs yévoito TOU éyKATMaTos Si[ KaoTTSs], HSé0s dv 
KataynpioacSai Tis wuxts, ép’ ois Ta Yev ATrMAECE TOU OMPaATOS Tals 
duersiais Kai E€€Auoe Tais yeSais, TA SE KaTEPIEIDE Kal Si€oTTAGE Tats PIAN- 
Soviais, comeo Spydavou T1vos T) OKEVOUS KAKdHdS EXOVTOS TOV YPCdLEVOV 
eperda5 ait1accyevos. 

Wenn der Korper gegen sie [scil. die Seele] einen Prozess bewilligt bekame 
dafiir, was er das ganze Leben tiber [wegen ihr] an Schmerzen erlitten hat 
und was ihm Schlimmes widerfahren ist, und er selbst [= Demokrit] zum 
Richter wiirde tiber die Klage, dann wtirde er mit Freuden die Seele 
verurteilen, dafiir dass sie den K6rper teils durch ihre Nachlassigkeiten 
zugrunde gerichtet und durch ihre Besaufnisse destabilisiert hat, teils durch 
ihren Hang zur Wollust verdorben und zerrissen hat, wie er, wenn ein 
Werkzeug oder ein Gerat sich in schlechtem Zustand befindet, den der es 
ruicksichtslos benutzte, zur Verantwortung ziehen wiirde. 


Als solche ftir eine Verurteilung ausreichende Tatbestinde gibt De- 
mokrit einmal die nachhaltige Schidigung des Korpers durch Ver- 
nachlissigung, insbesondere die aufldsende Zerrtittung (der K6rper- 
struktur) durch die von der Seele herbeigefiihrte Trunkenheit an, so- 
dann die Verderbnis und Zerst6rung (der korperlichen Struktur) durch 
hemmungslose Hingabe an wolltistige Vergniigungen. Hierbei fungiert 
die Seele als kérperlich handelndes Agens, das in aktivem Tun zerst6- 
rerisch auf den K6rper einwirkt (dtroAeoe, é€éAuoe, KaTtépSeipe, 
Sieotrace). Affektive Erregungen der Seele durch Rausch oder Wollust 
ebenso wie die Vernachlassigung des Korpers durch die Seele bewirken 
eine nachteilige Veranderung der Struktur, in der die K6rper- und 


91 Plut. fr. De libid. et aegr. 2 (DK 68 B 159; 776 L.). Die Vorstellung des Prozesses 
des Kérpers gegen die Seele scheint von einigem Interesse gewesen zu sein, da 
weitere antike Texte darauf anspielen. Vgl. Plut. De tuenda sanitate praec. 24, 135 
E. Auch Diog. Oen. fr. 1 col. I-II Chilton bezieht sich mit groBter Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit hierauf (776 a L). Diniz Peixoto 2001, 191—209 hat neuerdings 
diese Stelle zum Ausgangspunkt ihrer Betrachtung tiber das Leib-Seele-Ver- 
haltnis bei Demokrit gemacht. 
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Seelenatome einander im konstituierten K6rper zugeordnet sind. Of 
fenbar entfalten die Seelenatome unter diesen affektiven Zustinden eine 
so starke ungeordnete Bewegungstendenz, dass sie die haltende und 
festigende Struktur der Kérperatome allmahlich aufsprengen und zer- 
reiBen (é€éAuoe, Siéotrace). Umgekehrt also wie bei Platon, fiir den 
jeweils vom Korper und seinen Begierden Gefahren ftir den Bestand der 
Seele ausgehen, gefahrdet hier die Seele den K6rper in seinem Bestand. 

Aufschlussreich im gegebenen Zusammenhang ist nun die Begrtin- 
dung, mit der Demokrit seine Verurteilung der Seele motiviert. Fiir ihn 
gleicht das Verhalten der Seele gegentiber dem K6rper dem Verhalten 
eines Menschen, der ein Werkzeug oder ein Gerat so schonungslos 
gebraucht, dass es ganz und gar verdorben wird.” Hieran lassen sich fiir 
die Seele-Leib-Relation folgende Aspekte festmachen: Wie nun ein 
Werkzeug ohne Benutzer keinen Gebrauchswert hat und nur einem 
indifferenten Gegenstand gleicht, insofern es nicht aus sich selbst seine 
Fahigkeiten ins Werk setzen kann, und somit jeweils auf eine entspre- 
chende Benutzung angewiesen ist, so ist auch der K6rper zu seiner 
Verwirklichung auf die Seele angewiesen, da er ohne sie seine in der 
Welt wirkenden Fahigkeiten mangels Bewegung und Steuerung nicht 
entfalten kann. Umgekehrt ist ein sachkundiger Benutzer, sofern ihm 
kein geeignetes Werkzeug zur Verftigung steht, nicht in der Lage, seine 
Absichten in die Tat umzusetzen. Entsprechend ist die Seele ohne 
K6rper der Méglichkeit beraubt, die in ihr angelegten Absichten und 
Fahigkeiten in der Welt wirksam zu machen. Beide Komponenten sind 
also aufgrund ihrer verschiedenen, aber korrelierenden funktionalen 
Wirkmoglichkeiten notwendig aufeinander angewiesen. 

Hier kehrt also die Notwendigkeit des Zusammenfungierens zweier 
in ihrem Wirken differierender, einander aber notwendig bedtirfender 
und erganzender Komponenten wieder, die fiir Demokrit schon im 
ontologischen Bereich in der Ansetzung des Vollen und des Leeren in 
einem Funktionszusammenhang zur Erméglichung von Bewegung und 


92 Der logische Zusammenhang zwischen dem ypapevos a&peiddds und dem 
dpyavov TI 7} oKEeUos KaKdds Exov ist der eines konsekutiven, nicht eines modalen 
Verhiltnisses. Der riicksichtslose Gebrauch durch den Benutzer fiihrt dazu, dass 
sich das Gerat schlieBlich in einem schlechten Zustand befindet. Abwegig wire 
die Vorstellung, Demokrit tadle hier den Fall, dass ein ohnehin schon ge- 
schadigtes Instrument auch noch einem schonungslosen Einsatz unterworfen 
wiirde. Dieser Aspekt ist erst sekundar darin gegeben, dass durch den bestan- 
digen schonungslosen Einsatz das Gerat sich ftir jeden neuen Einsatz von 
vornherein in einem schlechten Zustand befindet. 
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Realisierung der verschiedenen aus dem Sein hervorgehenden Phino- 
mene zu beobachten war. Aber auch in weiteren Aspekten lassen sich 
zwischen den ontologischen Prinzipien und dem Verhiltnis von Seele 
und Leib zueinander Parallelen ziechen. Wie im Bereich der Ontologie 
zwischen dem Vollen und dem Leeren kein Unterschied in der Sei- 
endheit besteht, insofern ,,das Nichts um nichts weniger seiend ist als das 
Ichts““”’, so ist auch zwischen Leib und Seele keine Differenz der Sei- 
endheit noch ein wesensmafiger Dualismus gegeben. Die Unterschiede 
liegen jeweils in einer graduellen Differenzierung der Funktion be- 
grtindet. Diese ist im ontologischen Bereich zwischen dem Vollen und 
dem Leeren darin gegeben, dass das Volle im Unterschied zum Leeren 
vielfaltig differenziert ist, weswegen ihm die Fahigkeit zu unendlicher 
Gestaltbildung zukommt, wahrend das Leere die Moglichkeit ftir die 
Verwirklichung von Bewegung und Gestaltbildung darbietet. Entspre- 
chend kommt im psycho-physischen Bereich der Seele aufgrund ihrer 
bestandigen Bewegtheit die Fahigkeit zu Bewegungstibertragung und 
Gestaltung zu, der Leib hingegen stellt mit seiner K6rperlichkeit die 
Méglichkeit dar, diese bewegenden und gestaltenden Impulse zu ver- 
wirklichen. Damit ergibt sich in beiden Fallen ein Superioritatsver- 
haltnis des Wirkfaktors gegentiber dem Méglichkeitsfaktor, das im Falle 
von Seele und Leib genauer zu bestimmen ist: Die Seele ist dem Leib 
tibergeordnet, insofern sie die handlungsbestimmende Leitfunktion 
austibt. Daher steht sie dem Leib gegeniiber in einem Verantwor- 
tungsverhaltnis, gerade was die Méglichkeit zu gutem wie zu schlech- 
tem Gebrauch anbelangt. Diese Verantwortung aber ftir den K6rper 
und den Menschen im Ganzen macht ihr allein den guten Gebrauch zur 
Pflicht.”* Die zunichst rein physikalische Relation von Seele und 
K6rper gewinnt fiir Demokrit in aller Selbstverstandlichkeit eine ethi- 
sche Dimension. 

Das reziproke Funktionsverhiltnis allerdings bewirkt auch, dass 
Missbrauch des K6rpers durch die Seele letzten Endes auf sie selbst in 
nachteiliger Weise zurtickfallt, dann namlich, wenn, wie im vorlie- 
genden Fall beschrieben, die Verbindungen zwischen den K6rperato- 
men so weit gelockert und destabilisiert sind, dass der K6rper selbst 
nicht mehr die ihm von der Seele zugedachten Funktionen erfiillen 


93 DK 68 B 156; vgl. auch A 37; A 49. 

94 Vel. auch Vlastos 1945, 579: ,,The first axiom of this logos of the soul is the 
ethical corollary of a proposition established in the physics, that the soul moves 
the body: soul, not body, is the responsible agent“. 
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kann. Im auBersten Fall schlieblich wird der Seele bei ganzlicher Auf- 
l6sung des K6rperkomplexes der Schutz ihrer Existenz entzogen und 
auch sie selbst der Aufl6sung anheim gegeben. So definiert sich die 
Relation von Leib und Seele ftir Demokrit nicht als substantieller 
Dualismus,” sondern als differenziertes Wechselwirkungsverhiltnis. In 
der Vereinigung im Korper stehen sie physiologisch gesehen zueinander 
in einer strukturellen Einheit, funktional gesehen in einer notwendigen 
Interdependenz. 

Die ethische Konsequenz, die Demokrit fiir seine Adressaten hieraus 
ableitet, ist zwar dieselbe, wie bei Sokrates und bei Platon, namlich man 
miisse sich vor allem um seine Seele kiimmern (émpéAeia Yuyzis).”° Aber 
wahrend Sokrates seine Sorge um die Seele protreptisch und elenktisch 
umzusetzen sucht, ohne ,,den hdheren Wert der Seele gegentiber den 
juBeren Giitern oder dem K6rper zu beweisen*”’, lasst Demokrit den 
funktionalen Zusammenhang zwischen Leib und Seele, zwischen 
Physik und Ethik ftir sich sprechen. Insofern geht seine Position tiber 
die des Sokrates weit hinaus. Demokrit sichert seine Ethik durch die 
Riickbindung an die Physik auf immanenter Grundlage im Rahmen 
seiner Ontologie ab. Doch das ware nun ein weiteres grobes Thema. 


95 So die Behauptung Langerbecks 1935, 75 (zu B 159): ,,Es entwickelt sich also 
ganz aus den ethischen Gedankengingen ein strenger Dualismus.“ Doch 
Langerbeck iibersieht, dass es sich bei den Seelenatomen lediglich um Atome 
einer bestimmten Extremform der Primarqualitaten handelt, nicht um wesens- 
verschiedene. Vel. auch Vlastos 1945, 579: ,,... not in any sense an assertion of 
dualism“. 

96 Vel. etwa Pl. Ap. 29d ff. 

97 Jaeger 1959, 87. Sokrates bezeichnet sein erzieherisches Tun in Ap. 30 a als 
eUt) TO Sed UTrnpecia. 


II. Plato 


Three kinds of Platonic immortality’ 


DAVID SEDLEY 


The immortality of the soul is one of Plato’s favourite topics. In a series 
of dialogues generally thought to span the greater part of his writing ca- 
reer — above all the Apology, Gorgias, Meno, Phaedo, Republic, Phaedrus 
and Timaeus — he reverts to it repeatedly, clocking up no fewer than 
seven formal proofs of it. At the centre of all this stands his ethically piv- 
otal conviction that the soul outlives its present incarnation, to be duly 
rewarded or punished. The realization that the soul’s progressions and 
regressions are most properly evaluated and understood over an indefi- 
nitely long time-span, and not just within the confines of a single life, in 
his eyes both makes greater moral sense of the world and clarifies how 
we can best play our own part in it. It also offers the longer-term pros- 
pect of our souls’ leaving bodily incarnation behind, and thus bringing 
to an end the long project of making ourselves as godlike as possible. 

My aim in this paper is to display, and compare, three different no- 
tions of personal immortality, all of which play a role in Plato’s dia- 
logues. I shall call them ‘essential’, ‘conferred’ and ‘earned’ immortality. 
It would be unrealistic in a single paper to try to cover all Plato’s discus- 
sions of immortality. But in so far as my coverage is to be synoptic, the 
following linking motif is one best emphasized at the outset. All his 
treatments of immortality seek to incorporate, interpret and build on 
existing religious traditions. That not only the individual gods but also 
the world itself is immortal was the legacy of a tradition stemming 
from Hesiod’s Theogony, where both heaven and earth, the world’s 
two main components, came into being as immortal gods. That excep- 
tionally high-achieving mortals can, like Heracles, become immortal 


1 Predecessors of this paper have benefited from discussion at the November 
2006 Chicago colloquium in ancient philosophy; at the Université de Paris 1 
seminar L’Ame et l’action, in February 2007; at the Katholieke Universiteit 
Leuven, also in February 2007; at the Scuola Normale Superiore, Pisa, in 
March 2007; and at the Zweiter Kongress der Gesellschaft fiir antike Philoso- 
phie, Hamburg, in July 2007. I am particularly grateful to Sean Kelsey, who was 
my commentator at Chicago, and to Georgia Mouroutsou, Frisbee Sheffield 
and Michael Pakaluk for written comments. 
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was another tenet of traditional myth and cult. And that our souls are 
such as to survive death, go to Hades, and perhaps return in new incar- 
nations, was part of a religious tradition with roots in Homer and Or- 
phism.’ Plato would see himself less as an innovator than as an interpret- 
er and defender of these traditions. 


Essential immortality 


The context of the Phaedo is well known. Socrates, awaiting execution, 
has the task of convincing his interlocutors that the soul is immortal, and 
thus clarifying why, instead of fearing his imminent death, he looks for- 
ward to whatever rewards await him in the afterlife. The most astute of 
his interlocutors, Cebes, has expressed his concern that even a soul ca- 
pable of surviving the body’s dissolution might prove not to be altogeth- 
er immortal, but could eventually wear out and die (86e6—88b8). Soc- 
rates’ long reply (95b5—107a1) is intended to shut off this danger by 
showing the soul to be intrinsically immortal — the sort of thing that 
not only does not die but in its very nature could not die. The final 
part of this reply (102a11—107a1) — the Last Argument, as it has 
come to be known — requires a separate study in its own right, and 
for present purposes I shall present no more than what I believe to be 
its gist, reserving close critical discussion for another occasion. 

The argument has a reputation for being both difficult and unsatis- 
factory. Some scholars even read Plato and his speaker Socrates as them- 
selves judging it mistaken or at any rate unreliable.’ But Plato created 
this argument and put it into Socrates’ mouth precisely in order to ex- 
plain why Socrates went confidently and cheerfully to his death. It 
seems to me inconceivable that he should mean to convey the message 
that Socrates’ final act as a philosophical martyr, his confident accept- 
ance of death, was based on a dubious argument.* Beyond any reason- 


2 Cf. its introduction at Meno 81a10-c4 as what is said by “priests and priestesses”, 
with the backing of the poets. 

3. The evidence usually cited is the doubts expressed by Simmias, and Socrates’ 
sympathetic response to them, at 107a8-b10. But Cebes, who is fully convinced 
(107a2—3), is portrayed throughout as methodologically much more sound 
than Simmias, as I argue in Sedley 1995. For Socrates’ confidence in his con- 
clusion, see also n. 5 below. 

4 Ido not, of course, mean that Socrates is himself convinced for the first time 
only as he finishes expounding the last Argument. Rather, he is repeating for 
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able doubt, the argument is intended to serve as the clinching proof of 
the soul’s total immunity to death. I do not of course mean by this 
that the argument is in fact successful, and I assume a further two and 
a half millennia of philosophy to have taught us that the soul’s immor- 
tality is unlikely to be capable of formal proof. But I think it is as good 
an argument for that conclusion as can be found in the Platonic corpus, 
and that its supposed incoherences have been exaggerated. 

Let me start with a minimalist sketch of the argument, prefacing a 
warning that the precise way in which I shall divide its work between 
two stages is unorthodox: 


A. Preliminary establishment of principles (102a11—105d2) 


Fire is essentially hot, and imports heat to whatever it occupies. Analo- 
gously, snow is an essential bearer of cold, three of oddness, fever of 
sickness, and soul of life. On the approach of the opposite property, 
cold, fire can either retreat or perish. What it cannot do is stay and 
admit coldness, i.e. become a cold fire. The same applies, mutatis muta- 
ndis, to the other essential bearers, soul included. 


B. Applications 


Stage 1: the soul’s immortality (105d3-e10). 

Since soul is essentially alive, and imports life to whatever it occupies, 
on the approach of the opposite property, death, it cannot stay and 
admit death. Being thus incapable of becoming dead, soul is immortal: 
QED. 


Stage 2: the soul’s departure (105e11—107a1). 

Despite the close parallelism between the fire case and the soul case, 
there is one significant difference. Approached by the property it cannot 
admit, fire has the twin options of retreating and perishing; in soul’s 
case, however, the option of perishing is excluded, since for a soul to 
perish is the same thing as for it to admit death, precisely the property 
that it cannot admit. Therefore on the approach of death the soul is re- 
duced to the remaining option, that of retreating; and it does so, we are 
to suppose, by leaving the body and going to Hades. 


the benefit of Cebes an argument he has worked out previously, at least in out- 


line, as he makes clear at 96a1—3, 100b8—9 and 102d5. 
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The great bulk of modern studies agree in locating Plato’s formal proof 
of the soul’s immortality (or, more strictly, imperishability) in what I 
have labelled Stage 2. The above analysis locates it squarely in Stage 
1, and treats Stage 2 as a corollary: given that the soul is immortal, 
upon the death of the human being we can infer that it departs from 
the body and goes to Hades. The corollary need not be read as in any 
way anticlimactic. That the soul migrates to Hades when death comes 
has been central to Socrates’ contentions from the start. The dialogue’s 
very first argument for immortality, the Cyclical Argument (69e5— 
72d10), was likewise cast as a defence of the Hades mythology. 
Hence its confirmation at the very end is no trivial afterthought, but 
fundamental to Socrates’ entire argument, as well as effecting a smooth 
transition to the concluding myth, itself centred on the geography of 
Hades. 

I shall now cut straight to the concluding moves of Stage 1. 

Since soul is the essential bearer of life, Socrates maintains, it is in- 
capable of admitting the opposite property, death (105c8-d12) — an in- 
capacity which he elucidates with a comparison to the way in which the 
number three is incapable of evenness (105d13-—15, recalling 104e5). 
There then follows the all-important conclusion (105e2—10): 


“Well now, what do we call that which does not admit death?’ 
‘Deathless/immortal (athanaton).’ 

‘Does soul not admit death?’ 

aN 

“Then soul is something deathless/immortal (AS9avatov &pa wuyxt))?’ 

‘It is something deathless/immortal.’ 

“Well now,’ said Socrates, ‘are we to say that this has been shown/proved 
(&troSe5eTy Soar)? What do you think?’ 

‘Yes, and most satisfactorily (u&Aa ye ixavéds),’ Socrates.’ 


This, the finale of Stage 1, is as clearly as one could ask flagged up as 
concluding the demonstration of the soul’s immortality. Yet it is hard 
to find an interpreter who recognises it as the conclusion. Why should 
this be so? 


5 With c&troSeSeiySar ... udAa ye ikavedss, 105e8—10, compare Simmias’ accept- 
ance of the Recollection Argument: 77a5, ixavids &trodéSerktoa, and ikavads 
kai dpSds, used to refer back to that same acceptance at 92e1—2. ‘Adequately’ 
is too weak a translation. If such unwavering confidence in his conclusion goes 
beyond the familiar epistemological caution of Plato’s Socrates, that is no doubt 
because in Plato’s eyes nothing less than total confidence could have led Soc- 
rates to face death as he did. 
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It is because a further argument follows — what I have labelled Stage 
2 — in which an additional inference is made from the soul’s being 
deathless (athanaton) to its being indestructible (anélethron). And that fur- 
ther move is widely assumed to be an integral final step, designed to 
show that soul is “deathless’, not merely in some innocuous or irrelevant 
sense, but in a sense appropriate to ground the vital immortality conclu- 
sion. That is, it is thought that showing the soul to be athanaton, ‘death- 
less’, is merely the intermediate step of showing that ‘dead soul’ is as 
much a contradiction in terms as ‘cold fire’ or “even trio’ would be, 
and that a vital move has yet to be made from that simple truth, on 
which all might agree, to the soul’s actual imperishability. The trouble 
is that what follows makes a very poor case for any such additional de- 
velopment beyond the initial conclusion. For the actual step from atha- 
naton to ‘imperishable’ is, when it finally comes, accomplished in a few 
lines, with an argument which seems at best only half-serious, coupled 
with the comment that it is totally uncontroversial anyway (106d2—9): 


‘But this doesn’t need argument, because it could hardly be the case that 
anything else did not admit of destruction if that which is immortal, despite 
being everlasting, is going to admit of destruction.’ 

‘And everybody, I think’ said Socrates, ‘would agree that god, and the ac- 
tual Form of Life, and anything else that is immortal, never perishes.’ 
‘Yes’, he said. ‘All men would agree the point, and the gods even more so!’ 


The preceding very tightly worded argument has at this point been re- 
placed by comparatively relaxed banter, precisely because the specific 
point is trivially true, and is not in dispute, but merely needs asserting 
for completeness. Of course whatever is immortal is imperishable too: 
try asking any god! More significant still, Cebes in his first remark 
above treats it as already known and agreed that what is immortal is “ev- 
erlasting” (aidion), which shows that he has already understood athanaton 
as meaning ‘immortal’ in the familiar sense. 

No, the motive for adding Stage 2 of argument (105e11—107a1) has 
nothing to do with proving the soul immortal. That has already been 
accomplished in Stage 1. The purpose of Stage 2, as I foreshadowed 
in my earlier remarks, is to establish the further vital conclusion that 
the soul, when death approaches, must ‘retreat’, that is, leave the body 
and go to Hades. 

Appreciating this enables us to recognize Stage 1 as the true culmi- 
nation of the immortality argument. However, it will turn out that the 
added stretch of argument in Stage 2 about the soul’s departure to Hades 
spells out retrospectively some of the reasoning already tacitly underpin- 
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ning the main conclusion. Hence we can use it to throw light on exactly 
what that reasoning was. 

The vital retrospective sentence from Stage 2 is 106b2—4: “If the 
immortal is also imperishable, it is impossible for soul, whenever 
death attacks it, to perish. For what we have said before shows that a 
soul won’t admit death, and won’t be dead.” That is, the eternally pro- 
longed future existence of the soul is guaranteed by the fact that, 
were it to pass out of existence, it would thereby become that contra- 
diction in terms, a dead soul.° For a soul to die is as impossible as for a 
trio to come to be an even trio, or for snow to become hot snow. 

One famous objection, voiced originally by the second successor of 
Aristotle, Strato of Lampsacus,’ runs: “Just as fire is uncoolable for as 
long as it exists, perhaps so too soul is deathless for as long as it exists.” 
Strato’s point is the following one: Socrates’ argument tells us only that 
soul is incapable of being dead as long as it exists, i.e. that there is no such 
thing as a dead soul; but that does not show that a soul always exists. 
This objection, and variants of it, have enjoyed success among modern 
critics too. 

But how damaging is the objection to the Stage 1 argument? It 
would be hard to deny any of the following premises: 


6 In case it should be objected that the Cyclical Argument has already admitted 
the idea of a dead soul, with souls being said to alternate between being alive 
and being dead, it needs pointing out that nowhere in that argument is it 
said to be souls that are the subject of this change; the implication is if anything 
that it is we human beings — soul-body composites — who alternate between the 
two states alive and dead. A solitary apparent exception occurs later, at 77d1—3, 
where the Cyclical Argument is being briefly recapitulated; it seems wiser to 
treat this latter as a misleading shorthand than to force a rereading of the entire 
Cyclical Argument in the light of it. This still leaves the question how to relate 
the Last Argument to the provisional definition of death as the soul’s separation 
from the body (64c4—9), since the soul’s death, as counterfactually envisaged in 
the Last Argument, cannot satisfy that definition, being rather the soul’s simple 
extinction. This might seem to imply that the earlier definition was incomplete; 
but it will do nicely as a definition of death as it actually occurs, and hardly de- 
serves to be criticized for ignoring a kind of death which the Last Argument will 
maintain to be intrinsically impossible anyway. Its one possible oversight is its 
failure to cater for the death of the body; but it is not clear to me that the Phaedo 
ever allows that the body — as distinct from the soul-body composite — is prop- 
erly called alive and can therefore be said to ‘die’. 

7 Damascius, in Phd. 1 442. Strato’s criticisms are usefully translated in Hackforth 
1955, 195-198. 
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1. While a soul animates a body it is itself alive; 
2. for something which is alive to perish entails its dying; 
3. what has died is thenceforth dead. 


Granted these premises, it follows that a soul that perished, i.e. ceased to 
exist, would ipso facto be dead thereafter. And this, a soul’s being dead, is 
exactly the impossibility that Socrates has argued to follow from the sup- 
position that a soul is capable of ceasing to exist. 

Strato’s tentatively worded objection is that the allegedly impossible 
consequence arises only if we illegitimately assume that the deceased 
soul still exists to serve as subject of the predicate ‘dead’. But is he 
right? If Plato has died, it follows that Plato is dead, with no necessary 
implication that Plato must still exist in order to bear the predicate 
‘dead’. Similarly then, supposing Plato’s soul to have died, it must 
now be dead, again with no illegitimate assumption of its continued ex- 
istence to enable it to bear the predicate. Even non-existent subjects are 
obliged to obey the laws of logic. The proposition that James Bond is a 
married bachelor remains equally self-contradictory whether or not he 
exists.* 

Admittedly there is a further inference to be made from ‘Plato’s soul 
is dead’ to ‘Plato’s soul is a dead soul’. The two formulations may look 
inter-entailing, but it is open to Strato to argue that they are importantly 
different, and that only the latter contains a genuine contradiction. 
Whether entailments of this form are sound seems to me a tricky ques- 
tion. If a philosopher dies, he is thereafter in perpetuity a dead philos- 
opher. On the other hand, if Plato’s body dies, it is not thereafter in per- 
petuity a dead body. This discrepancy leaves it less than clear whether or 
not we would have to say that Plato’s soul, once dead, is a dead soul. 
And that in turn leaves open the possibility that Plato’s soul may be 
dead without after all being — that contradiction in terms — a dead 
soul. Similarly the fire that was previously burning in the grate may 
now be said to be cold without thereby being — that contradiction in 
terms — a cold fire. 

My aim, however, has not been to vindicate the immortality argu- 
ment as demonstrative, but to show that, as presented above, it has more 
than enough plausibility to be credited to Plato. It seems to me that, re- 


8 Significantly, although the essential bearer of F-ness is said by Socrates to be 
itself F “so long as it exists” or “whenever it exists” (1035), his principles no- 
where limit its inability to be un-F to the time when it exists. 
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constructed along these lines, it is as powerful an argument for immor- 
tality as Plato ever produced. Stage 1, in short, offers an impressive argu- 
ment for the impossibility of the soul’s dying, that is, for its being im- 
mortal. Soul’s immortality lies directly in the impossibility of its coming 
to admit the predicate ‘dead’, and does not depend on some further in- 
ference added in Stage 2 for which that impossibility merely served as a 
premise. 

This brings me to my key question, what kind of immortality is 
being attributed to the soul? If we had to turn to Stage 2 for an under- 
standing of this, we would have little to go on, since the argument for 
imperishability that has traditionally been perceived in Stage 2 would be 
a hopelessly imprecise one. But thanks to the immortality argument’s 
relocation to Stage 1 alone, what we have arrived at is a very clear con- 
ception of what the soul’s immortality consists in. For the soul to die is 
not a practical but a logical or a metaphysical impossibility, of the same 
order of impossibility as a cold fire or an even trio. 

Which of these two labels is preferable? If we were to speak of ‘log- 
ical’ impossibility here, we should at any rate be careful not to think of 
the impossibility that soul should die, fire become cold, etc. as simply 
entailed by their definitions. No definition of either soul or any of 
the other essential bearers appears to play any part in the dialogue’s argu- 
ment.’ Rather, the necessity that the soul be alive, confer life on what- 
ever it is in, and itself never admit death is presented by Socrates as hav- 
ing an intimate relation to the “safe” causal efficacy which earlier, in his 
Second Voyage (Phaedo 99d4—102a3), he attributed to Forms. The 
Form of Beauty, for example, is itself inalienably beautiful, and conse- 
quently can only bring beauty, never ugliness, to whatever it affects. 
Thus its predicative and causal attributes are ‘safe’ in the sense of 
being altogether incontrovertible. The powers of the essential bearers 
are introduced in the Last Argument explicitly as a more sophisticated 
variation on this “safety” (105b5—8). Hence any necessity or impossibil- 
ity governing those powers ought to be of the same kind as governs the 
Forms. To call it a ‘metaphysical’ necessity would be a convenient way 
of saying just that. 

On the other hand, the reason why Forms themselves are incapable 
of conferring their own opposites is ultimately to do with their status, 


9 Contrast Laws 10, 895d1—896a4, where it is explicit that the name ‘soul’ rep- 
resents soul’s definition, which in turn conveys its essence; also Phaedrus 
245e2—6, where self-motion is soul’s otcia, Adyos and @vots. 
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not as Forms, but as causes. And for Plato, the cause-effect relation is 
one that we might intelligibly call a logical one. In Plato’s habitual 
usage, that beauty makes things beautiful is the most trivial of truisms, 
that beauty should make things ugly a blatant self-contradiction."® It is 
for this reason that to talk of logical necessity governing both Form- 
causes and essential bearers would not go amiss. 

Both ‘metaphysical necessity’ and ‘logical necessity’ might then, 
with due caution, be used to describe the impossibility, according to 
the Last Argument in the Phaedo, that the soul should ever die. But 
for convenience I shall henceforth speak of it simply as the soul’s “‘essen- 
tial’ immortality. 


Conferred immortality 


Essential immortality stands in contrast to another kind, undoubtedly 
also present in Plato’s works, which I shall call conferred immortality. 
This latter is a kind of everlasting durability which lies not in the essence 
of its possessor but elsewhere. Its possessor is in principle subject to dis- 
solution, and external factors alone guarantee that it never will be dis- 
solved. According to the Timaeus, living beings that are immortal in 
this sense include the world itself, the world soul, the individual cosmic 
gods, and the rational component of the human soul. 

How do these items come to possess their conferred immortality? 
Following a pattern typical of the dialogue, the answer is supplied by 
Timaeus at two different explanatory levels, both of which make refer- 
ence to the agent or cause responsible for bestowing the immortality. 
One of these two levels is formal, the other pragmatic. '! 

The first and more formal-sounding level is one at which a general 
Platonic theory of causation is implicitly invoked. Consider the parallel 
case of the world’s goodness. The creator god to whom the world’s ori- 
gin is attributed by Timaeus is essentially good. By the Platonic principle 
that like causes like, this creator could not but make his products good 
ones. But a second Platonic causal principle holds that, as it was to be 
put in the later Platonist tradition, “the cause is greater than the ef- 


10 I argue this, with parallels from a number of dialogues, in Sedley 1998. 

11 Cf the world’s postulated uniqueness and sphericity, each of which gets both a 
formal (respectively, 31a2-b3, 33b1-c1) and a pragmatic (respectively 32c5-b1, 
33c1—34a7) justification. 
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fect’”’.'” Just as fire, which is essentially hot, makes things hot but neither 


essentially hot nor as hot as it itself is, so too the essentially good creator 
made things good, but neither essentially good nor as good as he himself 
is. This diminishing likeness relation which, in Platonic theory, binds 
cause and effect had a positive part to play in the world plan. For in Ti- 
maeus’ cosmogonic narrative the world’s completion as a consummate 
divine artefact turned out to require the creation of human and lower 
animals, beings capable of badness. The creator god was debarred 
from undertaking their creation himself, because his own work had nec- 
essarily to be limited to the creation of good things. Fortunately, how- 
ever, he was able to call upon the services of the secondary gods whom 
he had created. Having no more than a derivative kind of goodness, it 
seems, they were not themselves debarred from creating beings who 
would henceforth be the locus of moral badness (42d2—e4). Hence 
the job of creating us was delegated to them. 

What applies to the conferral of goodness applies analogously to the 
conferral of immortality. The creator, being essentially immortal, could 
create only immortal things (41c2—d3) — namely, as already mentioned, 
the world, the world soul, the created gods, and the rational component 
of the human soul. The creation of mortal beings like us had to be, once 
again, delegated to the created gods. And it is again because of the de- 
scending likeness relation that binds cause and effect that their immor- 
tality, being derivative and contingent, was not such as to debar them 
from in turn creating altogether mortal creatures. 

Thus one way in which the secondary status of conferred immortal- 
ity is to be understood is in terms of Plato’s causal hierarchy. The cre- 
ated gods, and our rational souls likewise, are immortal in a secondary 
way analogous to the way in which iron heated by fire is derivatively 
hot, and as a result neither as hot as the fire, nor essentially and inalien- 
ably hot in the way that the fire itself is. It is only if the fire happened to 
stay for ever in contact with the iron that the iron would remain hot, 
since its being hot is irremediably dependent on the heat the fire con- 
fers. Similarly, it is only because the world, the created gods and our ra- 
tional souls, remain sine die under the causal power of the god who con- 
fers his own immortality on them that they will in fact last forever. 

But characteristically of the Timaeus there is, running in parallel, a 
second and more pragmatic explanation of this derivative immortality. 
The more enduring the creator’s products were, the better they were 


12 Cf. Makin 1990/1991. 
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going to be. He therefore, being supremely beneficent, constructed 
them with the strongest possible bonds. These bonds did not make 
his creations intrinsically indissoluble, but they made them so hard to 
prise apart that no one but the divine creator himself would ever be ca- 
pable of doing so. Therefore the contingent truth that the creator’s 
products, our own rational souls included (43d6—7), will never in fact 
be dissolved — the very fact in which their immortality consists — de- 
pends in turn on the fact that the creator, being intrinsically beneficent, 
would never choose to destroy his own products (esp. 41a8—b6). This 
time, then, their conferred immortality is understood, not in terms of 
the laws of cause and effect, but in terms of divine pragmatics. 

Putting together the two causal levels of explanation, we can de- 
scribe this secondary kind of immortality as follows. It is a living thing’s 
conferred, acquired, derivative and contingent persistence into an infin- 
itely extended future. Our benevolent creator could not have failed to 
bestow it on us, both because an essentially immortal cause cannot but 
generate immortality, and because, being the best of all causes, the cre- 
ator would never choose to exercise his unique power to destroy his 
own handiwork. 

Conferred immortality can exist only in a world in which there is 
also essential immortality, since it requires an essentially immortal 
being to confer it. There is therefore no reason to think of the existence 
of two differing conceptions of immortality as in itself representing a 
change of mind on Plato’s part between the Phaedo and the Timaeus. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that the two dialogues 
assign the human soul different kinds of immortality: between the Phae- 
do and the Timaeus, the soul is demoted from essential to conferred im- 
mortality. There is every likelihood that the shift represents Plato’s 
growing conviction that the immortal soul must be composite. Accord- 
ing to the Phaedo, everything composite can eventually come apart, and 
the reason why souls, like Forms, are privileged with indissolubility is 
that they are incomposite (78b4—80b11). Once Plato arrived at his 
theory that the soul consists of three parts, as he did in the Republic, 
he had to consider seriously (R. 10, 611b5—7) the need to restrict im- 
mortality to just one of those parts, namely reason, the part most closely 
corresponding to the whole soul as conceived in the earlier Phaedo. In 
the Phaedrus he hesitated to follow this conclusion through, for there 
the soul is on the one hand immortal in its entirety’? but on the 


13. Whether the immortality ascribed to soul at Phaedrus 245c5—246a2 is essential 
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other hand tripartite. Subsequently, in the Timaeus, he explicitly im- 
posed that restriction, limiting immortality to the rational soul, but 
even that was not enough to secure the rational soul’s essential immor- 
tality, since both the world soul and the human rational soul are there 
presented as divine artefacts, fitted together by the mathematically pre- 
cise interweaving and structuring of six components (35a1—b4, 
41d4—7). Reason’s core ability to interrelate being, identity and nega- 
tion (or ‘difference’) — explored in another late dialogue, the Sophist — 
requires that reason itself reflect these objects in its own structure. Con- 
sequently, the new move of restricting the rational soul to the kind of 
immortality that a creator could bestow upon it in constructing it is 
fully in keeping with Plato’s thought at the time. 


Earned immortality 


Are transitions possible across the boundaries between acquired and es- 
sential immortality, or between either of those and mortality? It seems 
reasonable to assume that nothing ever moves down the scale. If some- 
thing has immortality as part of its essence, it could not lose that essential 
immortality without ceasing to exist, which is precisely what, being im- 
mortal, it could never do."* Again, if something with essential or confer- 
red immortality could lose it and thus become mortal, then it never real- 
ly possessed immortality in the first place. Immortality ought to be irre- 
versible. This corresponds to the fact that virtually nobody in the Greek 
mythological tradition, once immortal, loses his immortality — not even 
Tithonus, even though he most bitterly regretted acquiring it in the first 
place.” 


immortality seems to me underdetermined by the text. Soul may well be essen- 
tially self-moving (245e2—6), but it is much less clear (245c5—e2) that the self- 
moving is essentially immortal, and not merely protected by divine providence. 

14 At Plt. 270a4—5 the myth speaks of the world “acquiring a restored immortal- 
ity”. This locution, whose enigmatic nature is of a piece with the entire myth, 
may seem to imply that the world first loses immortality, then recovers it. But if 
it is guaranteed to ‘recover’ its immortality in endlessly repeated cycles, it is pre- 
sumably not fully losing it even in the intervals. 

15 At most, in one or two exceptional cases (my thanks to Ben Henry for alerting 
me to them), Zeus may allow immortality to be transferred (Chiron) or other- 
wise redistributed (the Dioscuri), a device which itself confirms that immortal- 
ity could never simply be cancelled. For some familiar myths of apotheosis, cf. 


O’Brien 1984, 200-201. 
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By contrast the upward transition from mortal to immortal, such as 
Tithonus had made, was a regular element of the mythological tradition, 
and we should expect this religious tenet to find some counterpart in 
Platonic theory. But where? 

When we look in Plato for his equivalent of mythical apotheosis, we 
cannot straightforwardly locate it in conferred immortality, because the 
living things granted this in the Timaeus did not pass into it from a prior 
state of mortality; they have had it for as long as they have existed. 

Moreover, in Republic 10 Plato makes Socrates, after denying that 
anything immortal could perish, explicitly add the inference that noth- 
ing could become immortal either: “For if there were any addition to 
the number of immortal things, you know that it would come to be 
from what is mortal, and in the end everything would be immortal” 
(R. 10, 611a6—8). This curious argument is in a way the mirror 
image of one in the Phaedo (72a11—d5), according to which the transi- 
tion from living to dead must be reciprocated by a transition from dead 
to living, or else in the end everything would be dead. Neither argu- 
ment suggests that the unwelcome result would, were it possible, already 
have come about by now, as they perhaps would have done had they 
been working from the assumption that the world has existed from in- 
finite time past.'° Rather, it is indicated that the unacceptable outcome 
— everything immortal, or everything dead — would lie in the future. 
The conviction that things could not end up that way therefore relies 
on an assumption much like that underlying the Timaeus, if read literal- 
ly, that the world as we know it has at some time in the past been in- 
telligently planned and created so as to continue for ever into the future. 

According to this argument from Republic 10, at least, no mortal 
being could be elevated to either essential or conferred immortality. 
Yet the human aspiration to become immortal, represented by the fa- 
miliar myths of apotheosis, is one that Plato fully acknowledges and ap- 
proves. His way of incorporating it into his philosophy is, it seems, to 
allow for a third kind of immortality, one that stops short of increasing 
the number of immortal beings in the world. Unlike essential and con- 
ferred immortality, this third kind has to be hard won by each individ- 
ual, thus reflecting the religious idea of apotheosis as a reward for high- 
achieving mortals. I shall call it ‘earned’ immortality. 


16 I say this with some caution, because a not dissimilar argument occurs at 
Phdr. 245d7—e2, in a context where it is implicit that the world has always ex- 
isted. 
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Earned immortality itself comes in two forms. The first, which is 
highlighted at the end of the Timaeus (90b1—c6), lies in human self-def- 
inition. Each of us has two mortal soul parts — appetite and spirit — plus 
one, the intellect, which is immortal. When you choose what sort of life 
to lead, you are deciding whether it will be your drive for bodily indul- 
gence, your competitive drive, or your intellectual drive that becomes 
the real you. If you make the best decision and unify your self with 
your intellect, you are making yourself identical with that in you 
which is immortal. The number of immortal beings in the world is 
not increased, and yet you have become one of them. 

There seems no obvious reason why this particular kind of immor- 
talization should not be reversible. After identifying yourself with your 
intellect, you might in principle be so corrupted as to sever the link and 
revert to identifying yourself with one of your lower drives. If this were 
deemed somehow impossible, that could be for psychological reasons 
alone, and not because the nature of the immortality at issue did not 
allow it. 

The other way in which we can earn immortality is by perpetuating 
ourselves in our progeny, biological or intellectual. This powerful idea 
of immortality by proxy is presented by the priestess Diotima, as quoted 
by Socrates in the Symposium (206c1—209e4). At the lowest level, all an- 
imals satisfy their desire for immortality by reproducing their kind. 
Human beings can immortalize themselves in more elevated ways 
too, by living on, for example, in the wisdom they have taught to oth- 
ers, in their literary creations, or in the law codes they have drawn up 
for their cities. 

If not immortality strictly speaking, this is a mortal being’s best ap- 
proximation to it. The limited success of the attempt lies partly in the 
fact that it is not in any narrow sense you that will endure into the in- 
definite future, just a proxy self consisting in your descendants or crea- 
tions. Diotima puts a positive spin on what may seem a disappointingly 
weak conception of personal endurance by emphasizing that even the 
continuous selves we pride ourselves on being during our incarnate 
life are in reality no more than sequences of overlapping episodes 
(207d4—208b2), making our posthumous survival through our progeny 
less different than we might initially have thought it to be. But she does 
not seek to disguise the fact that vicarious self-perpetuation comes a 
poor second to personal immortality. 

No doubt, also, the limited success of your bid for immortality may 
depend on the fact that even your proxy self has only a tenuous hold on 
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immortality. Indeed, Diotima makes it clear that some self-prolonga- 
tions are “more immortal” than others (209c7). At the biological 
level, for example, you are reliant on the expectation of your descend- 
ants in every generation making their own bid for immortality by repro- 
ducing, just as you did. Similarly, at the higher levels, the virtuous char- 
acter that you instilled in those you influenced will not necessarily pass 
to later generations, and the legal system you created may eventually be 
superseded. Immortality by proxy is, it seems, condemned to being al- 
ways provisional and subject to renewal. Even if you were to achieve it 
— that is, even if your procreation were to continue for ever — your im- 
mortality would have to be classed as a contingent rather than a neces- 
sary attribute: it would be true at best that your extended self never dies, 
but not that it is incapable of dying. 

Describing immortality by proxy in the Symposium, Diotima re- 
marks: ‘“‘... mortal nature seeks, so far as it is able to do so, to exist for- 
ever and be immortal. The only way in which it is able to do so is by 
giving birth ...” (207d1—3; cf. 208b2—4). This can easily give the im- 
pression that Diotima is not committed to the immortality of the soul, 
on the grounds that if she were she could not also endorse the view that 
immortality by proxy is the only immortality available to us. To see what 
is wrong with that inference,'’ we can compare the Timaeus’ account of 
immortality by self-definition. For there we are told something very 
similar regarding those who achieve this particular kind of immortality, 
namely that “so far as it is possible for human nature to share in immor- 
tality, they in no way fall short of this” (90c2—4). Yet Timaeus has al- 
ready made it explicit that, with or without intellectual advancement, 
the rational soul is literally immune to dying (43d6—7), which one 
would have thought to be a far more complete way of sharing in im- 
mortality. Hence when Diotima places limits on what is possible for 
“mortal nature”, and when Timaeus similarly restricts what is possible 
for “human nature”, we must take them to be speaking, not of what 
is possible for a soul, but of what is possible for the soul-body compo- 
sites that we human beings are. It is as humans that we can be everlasting 
only in so far as our progeny, biological or otherwise, will continue to 
fly the flag for us in the human world, or (on the Timaeus alternative) 


17 Cf. Hackforth 1950. I have been guilty of making such an inference myself in 
Sedley 1999, 310 n. 2. For a judicious overview of the issue, see Sheffield 2006, 
esp. 147—148. My point about the parallel usage at Ti. 90c2—4 has a partial an- 
tecedent in Luce 1952, 140. 
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only in so far as something everlasting in us comes to stand at the core of 
our incarnate being. This does not in any way deny that the immortal 
component in us can and will, in its own right, proceed to future existen- 
ces in and outside other bodies. Immortality by procreation is therefore 
not a theory which in Plato’s thought competed with, let alone eventu- 
ally gave way to, that of the soul’s immortality.'* This is confirmed by its 
reappearance in his last work, the Laws (4, 721b6-c8), where it is in- 
voked as the basis both of personal self-immortalization and of the eter- 
nity of the human race, despite the fact that the thesis of the soul’s im- 
mortality remains intact there too (10, 967d4—7). 

That brings us back, finally, to the question whether a transition be- 
tween kinds of immortality is possible. At the end of Diotima’s speech 
we are left with a puzzle. In a celebrated climax, she speaks of one who 
has progressed beyond intellectual procreation, peaking in a kind of di- 
rect communion with the Beautiful itself. Such a person must 


give birth, not to images of virtue, since what he has made contact with is 
no image, but to truths, since it is the truth with which he is in contact. 
And when he has given birth to true virtue, and nurtured it, it belongs 
to him to become loved by the gods (SeopiAns), and to him it belongs, if 
to any human being, to become immortal. (212a3—7) 


How does this supreme achiever come to be immortal? Can it really be 
just another case of immortality by vicarious prolongation through one’s 
progeny, allegedly the only immortality available to mortal nature? That 
kind of immortality is available to any animal that breeds. Undoubtedly 
the creation of real and enduring intellectual brainchildren is a higher 
kind of immortalization than mere biological proliferation, and Diotima 
might mean that, to that extent, the truest intellectual legacies constitute 
the truest kind of immortality. But her wording cannot be said to en- 
courage this reading. The culminating creative act to which she refers, 
that of bringing “true virtue” to birth, seems to refer purely to the ini- 
tiate’s own attainment of virtue, thanks to the full moral understanding 
that communion with the Forms alone can bestow, without any refer- 
ence to a posthumous legacy.'? And correspondingly, when she adds 


18 Such an interpretation is not endangered by the fact that at Smp. 207e1—208a7 
not only bodily but even psychic continuity is made episodic, since this is still 
explicitly the continuity of the human being (note the masculines at 207d5-e1, e4) 
in respect of his/her mental states, and not that of the soul itself. 

19 See the powerful arguments of Sheffield 2006, 146-151, also O’Brien 1984, 
esp. 198. 
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that “it belongs to him to become loved by the gods, and to him it be- 
longs, if to any human being, to become immortal”, she seems to be 
speaking not of mere self-prolongation by proxy,” but of that rare priv- 
ilege, the bestowal of immortality by the gods on, as it were, an intel- 
lectual Heracles. Her climax, with its emphasis on merit and reward, is 
far more reminiscent of traditional apotheosis than any of the preceding 
account has been. 

But how could immortality be bestowed by the gods if, as Diotima 
has insisted from the start, mortal nature cannot achieve better than a 
vicarious immortality through the creation of progeny? Because, I sug- 
gest, the riddling climax of her speech has opened up an altogether new 
prospect: at the very pinnacle of intellectual progress, she hints, we can 
aspire to leave our mortal nature behind, acquiring in its place an immortal 
one. 

This parting shot, with its subtlest of hints that self-immortalization 
by procreation might culminate in a human being’s personal apotheosis, 
suggests a way of closing the remaining gap between Platonic theory 
and the religious tradition. But could any such transition from a mortal 
to an immortal nature be accommodated to Plato’s notion of either es- 
sential or conferred immortality? That is a question on which we are left 
to ponder. 


20 Nor can I follow the suggestion of, for example, Bury 1932, xlv n. 2, that ‘im- 
mortality’ refers here simply to “the kind of life that is proper to divinities”, 
with no specific reference to death avoidance. Some have detected such a 
usage at Aristotle, EN 1177b33, ég’ d00v évBéyeTa &SavatiZeiv, but wrongly 
in my view (Sedley 1999, 325-326): the meaning of Aristotle’s phrase is 
given by Plato, Ti. 90b1-c6, as explained p. 158 above. 


enn mit Menschen sprechen wir und nicht 
mit Gottern“. Platonische und epikureische 
epimeleia tés psychés 


MiIcHAEL ERLER 


Vorbemerkungen 


Nur der wirkliche Philosoph kann Erkenntnis und damit wahres Gliick 
erreichen.' Dieser Gedanke durchzieht als Konstante das platonische 
Denken und als Leitmotiv Platons Dialoge. Platons Protophilosoph 
Sokrates ftihrt in Wort und Verhalten jene epimeleia tés psychés vor, die 
den platonischen Philosophen ausmacht und auf dem Weg zu Gliick 
hilfreich ist. Seine Partner hingegen, Menschen unterschiedlicher 
Herkunft, Begabung und Vorbildung, bisweilen voll guter Vorsatze und 
Moglichkeiten, aber anfillig ftir Irrttimer und Affekte und in Einstellung 
und Verhalten bisweilen geradezu negatives Gegenbild des Philoso- 
phen,” unterstreichen den zweifellos elitaren Charakter von Platons 
Philosophie. Das Gliick der Vielen, so scheint es, liegt Platon weniger 
am Herzen — ja es ist umstritten, ob Menschen wie ,du und ich‘ infolge 
ihrer Affektbelastung bei Platon tiberhaupt eine Chance haben, ein 
Stiick des Gliicks zu erhaschen.” 

Besonders der Dialog Phaidon, der an Nicht-Philosophen appelliert, 
Philosophen im Sinne Platons zu werden, wird als Beleg ftir eine der- 
artige radikale Dichotomie zwischen Philosophen und Nicht-Philoso- 
phen, ftir ihren jeweiligen Umgang mit Affekten und ihre Chance auf 
Gliick herangezogen.* Erst beim spiten Platon z.B. in den Nomoi — so 
eine jiingst geduBerte These — erweise sich Platon aufgeschlossener auch 


1 Zu Gliick als Folge seelischer Harmonie und Kontemplation des Seins vgl. R. 
443c—e; 519a—b; Phd. 66b ff.; Smp. 210a ff.; Ti. 42e ff. 

2 Zur Bedeutung des Personals der Dialoge fiir das in bestimmten (z.B. apore- 

tischen) Dialogen vorgegebene Denkniveau vgl. Erler 1987, 280 ff; generell 

Blondell 2002. 

Dazu zuletzt wieder Szlezak 2004, 1 ff. 

4 Zum protreptischen Charakter des Phaidon vgl. Bl6Bner 2001. 
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gegentiber gewohnlichen Menschen und ihren Moglichkeiten, gliick- 
lich zu sein.’ ,,Denn mit Menschen sprechen wir, nicht mit G6ttern“ 
(Lg. 732e, Ubs. Schiitrumpf) ist dort Leitfaden der Untersuchungen, 
wie Menschen gliicklich werden kénnen, obgleich sie es mit Affekten 
zu tun haben. 

Doch nicht erst in den Nomoi weiB Platon, dass er nicht nur zu 
Philosophen, sondern auch zu Menschen spricht; schon in frtiheren 
Dialogen gibt es Signale, dass Platon das Gliick auch der gewohnlichen, 
von Affekten belasteten Menschen im Blick hat.° Ein besonders inter- 
essanter Beleg hierftir ist der Dialog Phaidon. Dies wird tiberraschen. 
Denn gerade der Phaidon scheint, wie schon erwahnt, das Paradebeispiel 
dafiir zu sein, dass und wie Platon pauschal zwischen dem wahren 
Philosophen auf der einen und dem ungliicklichen Rest der nicht- 
philosophischen Menschen auf der anderen Seite unterscheidet. Eine 
derartige, plakative Dichotomie passt nattirlich gut zur protreptischen 
Intention des Dialogs, propagiert der Phaidon doch Platons neues 
Konzept von Philosophie, ftir das seine Sokratesfigur steht. Er zeigt, dass 
der platonische Philosoph angesichts des Todes emotionsfrei ist, nicht 
mit seinem Schicksal hadert und auf eine geradezu provozierende Weise 
gliicklich auftritt, kurz, Platon inszeniert seinen Protophilosophen im 
Phaidon geradezu als Kontrastfigur zu jenen Helden in Homers Epen 
oder in den Tragédien, die dort in entsprechender Lage ihrem Jammer 
und ihrem Unwillen ungehemmten Ausdruck verleihen und dies gemaB 
den Konventionen in Epos und Tragédie auch dtirfen. Langst hat man 
gesehen, dass Platon die Sokratesfigur im Phaidon als anti-tragischen, 
affektfreien und vernunftorientierten Helden nach Vorgaben gestaltet, 
die er Sokrates in der Politeia fiir den Helden seiner ,Tragédien‘ for- 
mulieren lasst, die ihm philosophisch akzeptabel erscheinen und die in 
Kallipolis aufgefiihrt werden diirfen.’ 

Weniger beachtet ist hingegen, dass Entsprechendes auch fiir andere 
Teilnehmer des Gespriches, insbesondere ftir die Figur des Phaidon gilt, 
der zugleich Teilnehmer und Berichterstatter des Gespriches ist, der 
dariiber hinaus aber auch seine eigenen Reaktionen auf die ,Vorftih- 


5 Dies und dass Nicht-Philosophen nicht glticklich sein konnen, ist die These 
von Bobonich 2002. Dies soll u.a. in diesem Beitrag ftir den Phaidon bestritten 
werden. 

6 Vel. Kahn 2004; Brisson 2005. 

7 Phd. 115a, vgl. Halliwell 1984; ders., 2002, 106 f. 
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rung‘ des anti-tragischen Sokrates anspricht und kommentiert.* In der 
Tat lasst sich zeigen, dass gerade diese Phaidonfigur sich in einer Weise 
verhalt, wie es Platon ebenfalls im Rahmen seiner Dichterkritik von 
Menschen verlangt, die zwar keine Philosophen sind, die aber dennoch 
gliicklich werden k6nnen, wenn sie bestimmten Regeln z.B. beim 
Umgang mit ihren Affekten folgen. Meine erste These ist also, dass 
Platon nicht erst im Spatwerk, sondern schon im Phaidon die Frage nach 
dem Gliick des gew6hnlichen Menschen thematisiert und positiv be- 
antwortet.” 

Diese Beobachtung ist aber auch — wie mir scheint — aus einem 
zweiten Grund von Interesse. Denn Platons Vorgaben fiir einen ange- 
messenen Umgang mit Affekten bei einem Nicht-Philosophen, die 
Phaidon gleichsam illustriert, kongruieren mit Regeln, welche die 
Epikureer fiir den Umgang mit Affekten als Teil ihrer epimeleia tés 
psychés aufstellten. Anders als die Stoiker wussten ja auch die Epikureer, 
dass sie ,,nicht zu Gdttern, sondern zu Menschen sprachen“ und ak- 
zeptierten, dass Affekte zu deren Natur gehoren, freilich auf bestimmte 
Weise behandelt werden miissen.'” Es scheint mir deshalb nicht zufallig, 
dass ihre Vorstellungen mit dem Verhalten Phaidons, nicht mit dem 
antitragischen Verhalten des Sokrates konvergieren, ja man koénnte 
geradezu behaupten — und dies ist meine zweite These -, dass mit dem 
anti-tragischen Sokrates und der Phaidonfigur Positionen vorgegeben 
sind, welche spater die Auseinandersetzung zwischen Epikureismus und 
Stoa bestimmen werden. Ich méchte mich also zunachst Platons Phaidon 
und der Politeia zawenden und dann Epikurs Lehre zum Vergleich 
heranziehen. 


1. Platons ,anti-tragischer‘ Sokrates 


Zunachst also zur Sokratesfigur im Phaidon. Der Phaidon gilt gemeinhin 
als Dokument des Triumphes des logos itiber menschliche Unzulang- 
lichkeit, den Sokrates gleichsam personifiziert. Zentrales Thema des 
Dialoges ist es, zu begriinden und zu rechtfertigen, warum Platons 


8 Sedley 1995, 3-26. 

9 Auch die Dichotomie rational (= Seele) — irrational (= K6rper) wird durch die 
Metapher vom Kind im Menschen als Quelle irrationalen Handelns gemildert. 
Vel. Erler 2004. 

10 Vel. Phd. 66e; dazu Gallop 1975, 89 mit Hinweis auf Unterschiede zur Politeia 
(z.B. R. 435a—441c); dazu BloBner 2001, 132 ff. 
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Protophilosoph trotz der tragischen Situation, in der er sich befindet, 
schon im Diesseits furchtlos bleibt, Zuversicht vermittelt und sich als 
gliicklich bezeichnen kann. Sokrates wird im Phaidon zum Exemplum 
und gleichsam zum Beleg daftir, dass und wie der Mensch auch unter 
widrigsten Umstanden sein Schicksal tragen und auch angesichts des 
Todes Zuversicht und Tapferkeit bewahren, ja sogar glticklich sein 
kann: Grundbedingungen sind nach Platon unbedingtes Vertrauen auf 
die Vernunft und gr6Btmoegliche Freiheit von Affekten auch in extre- 
men Situationen. Denn Todesfurcht bewirkt Misstrauen gegentiber 
dem logos, eine falsche Einschatzung der Situation, dadurch Fehlver- 
halten und deshalb Ungliick. Da Affekte dem Bereich des K6rperlichen 
zugeschlagen werden, muss sich der Philosoph darum bemtihen, sich 
vom Korperlichen zu trennen, wenn er Erkenntnis und Wahrheit er- 
langen will." 

Deshalb will Sokrates die Furcht vor dem Tod nehmen und zu 
diesem Zweck die Unsterblichkeit der Seele beweisen. Hiervon erzahlt 
Phaidon. Auf Wunsch der ZuhGrer berichtet er jedoch nicht nur von 
den Argumenten, welche die Unsterblichkeit der Seele beweisen sollen, 
sondern auch vom Verhalten des Sokrates in der fiir ihn so schwierigen 
Situation (Phd. 58c).'* 

Es zeigt sich, dass Sokrates im Phaidon heroische Selbstbeherrschung 
und geradezu vollstandige Affektfreiheit auszeichnen.'? In der Tat verriit 
er keinerlei innere Bewegung wahrend der Diskussionen mit Kebes und 
Simmias oder dann, als ihm Kriton ein Gesprach tiber seine Beerdigung 
aufdringt (Phd. 115c—116a) und dabei zu erkennen gibt, dass er die 
gesamte Argumentation nicht verstanden hat. Ruhig und beherrscht 
bleibt er auch, als er schlieBlich den Giftbecher erhalt und trinkt 
(Phd. 116b—117c). Mehr noch: Er zeigt sich unberiihrt von den Klagen 
anderer; trdstet vielmehr seinerseits seine Freunde, als die von Trauer 
ubermannt zu werden scheinen. Seine Frau, seine Kinder und seine 
Angehorigen schickt er fort, als sie auf eine Weise in laute Klage aus- 
brechen (Phd. 59e—60a; 116a—b), die an entsprechende Szenen im 
Drama erinnert.'* 

Ganz anders Sokrates: Er behalt immer die Fassung, hadert nicht mit 
seinem Schicksal oder Klagt tiber ungerechte Behandlung — aganaktein 


11 Vel. zuletzt Konstan 2006, 194 ff; Armstrong 2008. 

12 Vel. Gallop 2001. 

13° Vel. Kahn 1996, 331. 

14 Vel. Phd. 59e—60a; 116a—b und S. OT 1071 ff.; E. Alc. 270 ff. 
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(= ,unwillig sein‘) ist ein Stichwort in diesem Zusammenhang, nicht 
nur im Phaidon, sondern auch in der Apologie und im Kriton'? -, sondern 
erweist sich auch in den letzten Stunden seines Lebens als glticklicher 
Mensch. All das steht wieder in deutlichem und gewolltem Kontrast zur 
Tragddie oder zum Epos, in denen Hingabe an Affekte durch Helden 
wie Achill, oder hemmungslose Klage durch Gétter wie etwa Zeus 
angesichts des Todes seines Sohnes Sarpedon, oder Unwille und Zorn 
tiber das jeweilige Schicksal etwa bei Herakles in der letzten Szene des 
Euripideischen Herakles nicht ungewohnlich sind.'® 

Derartige Reminiszenzen zeigen, dass der Kontrast in Sokrates’ 
Verhalten zum traditionellen Helden der Tragédie oder Epos von 
Platon gesucht ist. Platon lasst Sokrates einen solchen Bezug zur Tra- 
gddie sogar ausdrticklich herstellen, wenn er sein eigenes Verhalten zur 
Weltsicht eines ,tragischen Menschen‘ in Gegensatz setzt. Hatte er die 
Sichtweise eines tragischen Helden — so kommentiert er gegen Ende 
sein Verhalten — wiirde er seine Situation ganz anders — also unphilo- 
sophisch, so muss man ergiinzen — einschiitzen.'” 

Platons philosophischer Protagonist Sokrates also als anti-tragischer 
Held. Langst hat man gesehen, dass Sokrates’ Verhalten im Phaidon nicht 
nur mit dem tragischer Helden kontrastiert, sondern Vorgaben folgt, die 
sich aus Platons Dichterkritik in der Politeia ergeben, wo er die tragische 
Weltsicht und ein entsprechendes Verhalten tadelt sowie als Vorbild ftir 
die Erziehung der Elite — der Wachter und Philosophen in Kallipolis — 
ablehnt. Zwar werden Affekte wie Trauer oder Mitleid als durchaus 
natiirlich angesehen. Doch wird beklagt, dass Wachsamkeit im Umgang 
mit ihnen oftmals nicht durch verntinftige Erziehung oder Gew6hnung 
geziigelt ist. Vor allem werde verkannt, dass es einen Rtickkopplungs- 
effekt fremden Schicksals auf das eigene gebe (606a—b), indem die 
Betrachtung fremden Leids den affektiven Teil der eigenen Seele ne- 
gativ beeinflusse, insofern sie die eigenen Affekte verstarke, dadurch 
Erkenntnis der Wahrheit behindere und das Leben schlecht mache. 
Weil Tragédie und Epos voller Affektdarstellungen sind, welche sich auf 
diese Weise negativ auf den Gefiihlshaushalt der Hérer auswirken, lehnt 


15 Phd. 62d; 115c—d; vgl. Ap. 35e; 41d. Darauf macht aufmerksam Szlezak 1985, 
235 ff. 

16 R. 387d-388d; E. HF 1340 ff. 

17 Phd. 115a—c, dazu Halliwell 2002, 106 f.; vgl. Sokrates’ Erklarung, warum er 
die Frauen fortschickte, Phd. 117d—e mit R. 387e und 605e. Vgl. das Kapitel 
,Plato’s anti-tragic theatre“, in Nussbaum 1986; freilich ist die Kritik von 
Gallop 2001, 279 ff zu beachten. 
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Platon sie als Gegenstand der Ausbildung von Wachtern und Philoso- 
phen ab.’* 

Gleichzeitig deutet Platon im 3. und 10. Buch der Politeia aber auch 
an, dass und wann ihm derartige Dichtung unter bestimmten Voraus- 
setzungen in Kallipolis akzeptabel scheint. Unbedingte Voraussetzung 
ist die Darstellung volliger Kontrolle tiber die Affekte beim Helden. 
Platons ,anti-tragischer‘ Held soll sich vom traditionellen tragischen 
Helden dadurch unterscheiden, dass er besonnen, ruhig und gegen 
Umschlige im Leben immun ist, nicht zuletzt weil er menschliche 
Belange groBen Ernstes nicht fiir wert findet.'” 

Vor diesem Hintergrund — so ist mit Recht hervorgehoben worden 
— gewinnen Platons Sokratesfigur und sein Verhalten im Phaidon Profil. 
Der Philosoph Sokrates ist literarisch offenbar nach Vorgaben gestaltet, 
die Platon ftir eine in Kallipolis akzeptable philosophische Tragédie 
vorgibt.”” Durch sein Verhalten illustriert Sokrates: Ein wirklicher 
Philosoph argumentiert nicht nur rein rational, adressatenbezogen und 
ergebnisorientiert. Er hat dabei auch seine Affekte v6llig unter Kon- 
trolle, unterwirft auch sie dem logos und verzichtet in jeder Hinsicht auf 
AuBerungen und ein Verhalten, die auf das Mitleid seiner Zuh6rer und 
Freunde zielen, es wecken oder gar verstarken k6nnten — schon in der 
Apologie hat sich Sokrates daran gehalten, indem er sich rhetorischer 
Strategien der Mitleidsweckung ausdriicklich enthilt.*' Vielmehr ver- 
mittelt er den Eindruck, er sei unbertihrt von der Situation, ja geradezu 
gliicklich auf eine Weise, die vielen provokativ scheinen mag, die aber 
konsequent aus seinem Vertrauen in die Kraft der Argumente folgt. Auf 
diese Weise wird Sokrates zum Exemplum ftir ein wahrhaft philoso- 
phisches, an der Tugend orientiertes Leben und zum Protagonisten der 
schénsten Tragddie, die das beste Leben nachahmt, von der Platon in 
den Nomoi spricht.”” Man kann zudem im der Sokratesdarstellung im 
Phaidon ein Beispiel fiir jene Enkomia auf wirklich gute Manner sehen, 
die Platon in seiner Kallipolis zulassen m6chte. 


18 Vel. R. 605c; 606d, dazu Halliwell 2002, 112 ff; Giuliano 2005, 102 ff. 

19 Vel. R. 380e—381b, 604e, 605c; vgl. Giuliano 2005, 122 mit Anm. 306. 

20 Vel. Kuhn, 1941/1942. Dazu Gaiser 2004; Halliwell 1984, bes. 55 f. Die 
Dialoge tibernehmen in der Tat Elemente der Tragédie (vgl. Nightingale 1995; 
Bezug im Phaidon zum Telephos des Aischylos, fr. 239 TrGF, Giuliano 2005, 
325) und reflektieren auch dartiber, vgl. z.B. Erler 1992. 

21 Vel. Ap. 35b, wozu Heitsch 2002, 143. 

22 Vel. Lg. 817b, wozu Gorgemanns 1960, 66—69; Schdpsdau 2003, 596 ff. 
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2. Phaidon oder das Gliick ,anstandiger‘ Menschen 


Sokrates also als anti-tragischer Held, der Phaidon als wahrste Tragédie: 
Was mit Blick auf die Sokratesfigur einleuchten mag, fiihrt mit Blick auf 
das sonstige Personal dieser ,platonischen’ Tragddie — die Frauen, den 
Wachter, Sokrates’ Partner und Freunde — zu einem Paradox. Der 
Phaidon ist nicht nur Zeugnis des Triumphes des Verstandes tiber die 
Furcht, des Vertrauens auf den logos und der konsequenten Anwendung 
seiner Folgerungen auf das eigene Verhalten. Er dokumentiert auch 
Missverstandnisse gegentiber rationaler Argumentation infolge von 
Furcht und Misstrauen, Unwillen (aganaktein) tiber Sokrates’ Schicksal, 
und — besonders in der letzten Szene — Trauer tiber Sokrates’ Tod und 
den Verlust eines so wichtigen Freundes, also offenbar genau das Ge- 
genteil zu dem — so scheint es -, was Platon von einer philosophischen 
Tragodie erhofft und bei einer traditionellen Tragédie tadelt: ein Appell 
an die Emotionen, dem sich auch die Leser des Phaidon zu allen Zeiten 
kaum haben entziehen konnen. Man hat deshalb vermutet, ,,that Plato 
the tragedian has not been wholly suppressed by Plato the metaphysi- 
cian’, 

Die Annahme einer derartigen Frontstellung zwischen dem Dichter 
und dem Philosophen Platon erinnert freilich allzu sehr an analoge 
Diskussionen tiber einen anderen grofBen Dichterphilosophen, an 
Lukrez.” Jedoch, was fiir Lukrez gilt, hat auch fiir Platon Giiltigkeit. 
Die jeweils gewahlte dichterische Form und literarische Darstellungs- 
weise auch der agierenden Personen sind Teil der jeweiligen philoso- 
phischen Botschaft. Wenn der Erzihler Phaidon gebeten wird, zu be- 
richten, was gesagt und was getan wurde, gilt das ftir Sokrates, es gilt 
aber auch fiir das andere Personal.” Auch ihr Verhalten, ihr Umgang 
mit ihren Emotionen ist philosophisch aussagekraftig. Denn auch ihr 
Verhalten, insbesondere das Phaidons, folgt Vorgaben, die Platon im 
Rahmen seiner allgemeinen Dichterkritik macht. 

Betrachtet man Figuren wie Kebes und Simmias, Sokrates’ Frau, 
Kriton, Apollodoros oder Phaidon, aber auch den Wachter, dessen edle 
Trauer von Sokrates sogar gelobt wird, ergibt sich ein breites Spektrum 
emotionaler Reaktionen auf Sokrates’ Schicksal. Sokrates’ Frau und die 
anderen Frauen sind voll ungehemmter Trauer und Klagen tiber So- 


23 Halliwell 1984, 58. 
24 Dazu Erler 1994, bes. 384 ff. 
25 Vel. Phd. 58c, wozu Gallop 2001, 281. 
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krates’ bevorstehenden Tod. Sie wie auch der Wachter haben am 
philosophischen Gesprach nicht teilgenommen und deshalb keine 
Chance zu verstehen, warum Trauer und Klage tiber Sokrates’ Tod 
nicht berechtigt sind, warum der Anlass — Sokrates’ bevorstehender Tod 
— fiir ihn kein Ubel ist.” Etwas anders steht es mit Kriton. Er war Zeuge 
der Diskussion, hat aber offenbar dennoch nicht verstanden, dass die 
verniinftige Seele, nicht sein Korper das wahre Selbst des Sokrates und 
dass sie unsterblich ist.” Deshalb sorgt er sich um Sokrates’ Beerdigung 
und ist und bleibt unwillig (tiber Sokrates’ Tod). Er hat nicht verstan- 
den, dass Furcht vor dem Tod und Trauer bei Sokrates unangemessen 
sind. 

Besonders interessant ist die Figur des Phaidon. Ihm kommt im 
Dialog Platons ja eine Doppelrolle zu: Zum einen ist er Zuschauer und 
Teilnehmer der anti-tragischen platonischen Sokratestragddie; zum 
anderen ist er Erzahler des Geschehens, wobei er im Nachhinein seinen 
Eindruck und die Wirkung wiedergibt und kommentiert, welche die 
Hauptfigur und das Geschehen auf ihn machten. Wir erfahren also 
gleichsam indirekt, welche Wirkung sich Platon von der Vorftihrung 
eines anti-tragischen Helden erwartet* — eine wichtige Vorwegnahme 
bzw. Erganzung zu dem, was wir in der Politeia tiber ideale Dichtung 
erfahren. Phaidon reagiert auf die Vorftihrung des anti-tragischen 
Helden Sokrates, wie Platon es verlangt. Denn Phaidon konstatiert, er 
habe bei der Betrachtung des Sokrates kein Mitleid, keine Emotion 
empfunden, wie er es eigentlich erwartet hatte — und staunt dartiber. 
Doch wei er offenbar, warum er so reagiert. Er hat erkannt, dass 
Sokrates glticklich war und erwartet, auch weiterhin im Jenseits 
glticklich zu sein (Phd. 58e). Das Gesprach des Sokrates tiber die Un- 
sterblichkeit der Seele hat ihn gelehrt, dass der Tod nicht zu fiirchten 
und fiir Sokrates kein Ubel ist und dass dieser deshalb gliicklich sein 
kann.” 

Platons wahre Tragddie tiber den Tod eines Menschen bewirkt bei 
Phaidon also keine Starkung der Emotionen, wie das bei Tragédien 
sonst der Fall ist und von Platon beftirchtet wird, sondern starkt im 
Gegenteil die rationale Seele Phaidons. Denn Phaidon hat erkannt, dass 
der Tod — die Ursache méglicher Emotionen — kein Ubel fiir den 


26 Halliwell 1984, 57 f. 

27 Vel. Erler 2004, 113 ff. 

28 Vel. Phd. 77e, wozu Erler 2004, 115 f. 
29 Vel. Phd. 58d und 89a. 
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Betroffenen ist. Phaidon schatzt die Situation im Sinne Platons richtig 
ein und nutzt diese Analyse zur Kontrolle seiner Affekte. Er gehort nicht 
zu denen, die — um mit Sokrates zu sprechen — den Gesang der Schwane 
als Klagegesang iiber deren Tod interpretieren.*” Gewiss, Phaidon 
empfindet auch Trauer bei der philosophischen Diskussion und hat 
gemischte Gefiihle.*' Doch hat dies eine nachvollziehbare Ursache, weil 
er einen guten Freund zu verlieren hat. Deshalb kann er die Trinen 
nicht zurtickhalten. Doch sucht Phaidon — anders als etwa Apollodoros 
— seine Trauer vor der Offentlichkeit zu verbergen. Zudem folgt er 
Sokrates’ Hinweis auf das traditionell angemessene Verhalten angesichts 
eines Sterbenden und halt seine Trauer zuriick.*” 

Anders als Sokrates ist Phaidon anfallig fiir Affekte; doch wird er 
durch das Auftreten des anti-tragischen Helden nicht negativ, sondern 
positiv in seinem Verhalten beeinflusst. Reflexionen tiber die Ursache 
der Trauer und ihre Bewertung tragen ebenso zu einem kontrollierten 
Umgang mit seinen Emotionen bei wie Sokrates’ Argumente und 
dessen Hinweise auf traditionelle Formen des Umgangs mit Trauer. 
Phaidons angemessenes Verhalten und sein Umgang mit Emotionen, 
die ihn — anders als Sokrates — auf die Probe stellen -, miissen folglich 
durch auBere Faktoren wie nomos und ,Sokrates‘ gestiitzt werden und 
unterscheiden ihn dadurch von Sokrates. Doch ist bemerkenswert, dass 
gerade dieser Umgang mit Emotionen, wie ihn Phaidon reprasentiert, 
ebenfalls mit Vorgaben konvergiert, die wir einer Stelle der Dichter- 
kritik in der Politeia entnehmen kénnen, wo es um den Umgang ,an- 
standiger‘ Menschen (epieikeis) mit Affekten geht. Sehen wir uns also die 
Stelle in der Politeia kurz an. 

Es handelt sich um eine Partie im 10. Buch, wo Zorn und Unwille 
als Reaktion auf Ungliick im Leben eine Rolle spielen.*’ Dieser Un- 
wille tiber das Schicksal wird einer Haltung gegentiber gestellt, ,,die 


30 Vegl. Phd. 85a. Sokrates’ Kritik an gewohnlicher Interpretation der Schwanen- 
und Nachtigallenklage (Phd. 84e—85a, vgl. Hom. Od. 19,518-—523, Hes. 
Op. 568 £.) spiegelt seine ungewohnliche, philosophisch begrtindete Haltung 
gegeniiber dem Tod. 

31 Vegl. Phd. 59a. Diese Mischung nimmt in manchem vorweg, was dann im 
Philebos tiber Mischung und Werthaftigkeit von Emotionen ausgeftihrt wird 
(dazu Erler, ,,Trauer und Lust, Emotion und Tragédie im Philebos und im 
Phaidon“, in Vorb.). 

32 Vegl. Phd. 117d; Phaidons Verhalten entspricht dem Brauch (noms), vegl. 
Lg. 947bc. 959e—960a. 

33 Vel. R. 603e ff; dazu hilfreich Horn 1998, 151 ff. 
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immer sich selbst gleich bleibt“ — eine Dichotomie, die an Sokrates, der 
das aganaktein ablehnt und verniinftig und sich gleich bleibt, und an 
Sokrates’ Partner wie z.B. Kriton erinnert, die den Tod des Sokrates als 
Ungliick nicht akzeptieren wollen.** Doch wird an der Stelle (R. 604b) 
durchaus damit gerechnet, dass Affekte Menschen befallen k6nnen, 
wobei dies aber bei entsprechenden Verhaltensweisen nicht negativ 
gewertet werden muss: (a) Man soll nicht mit Ungltick und Schicksal 
hadern (aganaktein), weil man ja nicht weif, ob die Ursache des Affektes gut 
oder schlecht ist. Es handelt sich hier um eine Position, die an Sokrates’ 
Argument vor den Richtern in der Apologie erinnert (Ap. 37b): Wie 
kann ich an Stelle dessen, von dem ich nicht wei, ob es gut ist oder 
schlecht (sc. des Todes), etwas wahlen, von dem ich genau weib, dass es 
schlecht ist (sc. das Gefingnis)?* (b) Weiterhin gibt Sokrates (R. 
604b—d) zu bedenken, dass man menschliche Belange nicht allzu ernst 
nehmen soll und vor allem, (c) dass tibermafige Trauer einer ver- 
ntinftigen Einschatzung der Situation (bouleuesthai) und der Fahigkeit, 
sich verniinftig auf die Situation einzustellen, im Wege stehe. Sokrates 
wunscht sich vielmehr, dass wir es nicht so machen wie die Kinder, die 
sich gestoBen haben und nun die schmerzende Stelle halten und fort- 
wahrend schreien. Sondern wir mtissen die Seele allezeit daran ge- 
wohnen (ethizein), das Gefallene so schnell als méglich wieder aufzu- 
richten und so durch die Heilkunst die Klagelieder zum Verstummen zu 
bringen (R. 604c—d). 

Drei Hilfsmittel fiir eine richtige Situationsbewaltigung bei Emo- 
tionen wie Trauer werden also empfohlen: Ubergreifende Einordnung 
des Schicksalsschlages in den allgemeinen Kontext menschlicher Exis- 
tenz, verniinftige Analyse des Geschehens, wiederholte Ubung zur 
Heilung und Wiederaufrichtung. Keineswegs wird also bestritten, dass 
Menschen von Affekten befallen werden, noch wird das a priori negativ 
bewertet, geschweige denn die vollige Unterdrtickung der Affekte 
empfohlen. Es werden vielmehr Anweisungen ftir einen verniinftigen 
Umgang mit ihnen gegeben. Ausdriicklich konzediert Sokrates, dass ein 
sanstandiger Mann‘ — ein epieikés anér — wie er es nennt (R. 603e), 
Emotionen empfinden kann, z.B. Trauer beim Verlust eines lieben 
Angehorigen. Doch behauptet Sokrates, dass ein derartiger ,anstandiger 
Mensch‘ solche Affekte leichter ertragen bzw. besser mit ihnen umge- 


34 R. 604d; damit wird ein ,Leitmotiv’ des Phaidon in der Politeia an einschligiger 
Stelle aufgegriffen. 
35 Vel. R. 603e. 
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hen k6nne als andere, dass er Mai halten (metriasei) und gegen 
Schmerzen ankimpfen werde, ,,wenn er von seinesgleichen gesehen 
wird, wie Vernunft (phronésis) und Gesetz bzw. Sitte (nomos) es ver- 
langen“ (604b—c). Diese ,anstandigen Menschen‘ kénnen mit Affekten 
umgehen, weil sie offenbar beherzigen, was Sokrates hierftir verlangt: 
Gewohnung, Mah, Vernunft, Ubung, Situationsanalyse. 

Wer ist nun mit jenen epieikeis andres, gemeint, die zwar aftektan- 
falig sind, mit Affekten aber auf die beschriebene Weise umgehen 
kénnen? Wohl kaum Philosophen wie Sokrates, der im Phaidon — und 
nicht nur dort — keinerlei Zeichen von Affekt erkennen lasst. Auch 
nicht gewohnliche Menschen wie ,du und ich‘. Denn ausdriicklich 
trennt Sokrates diese epieikeis andres von ,den anderen‘ (R. 603e). Doch 
gibt uns Sokrates einen Hinweis auf friihere Ausftihrungen im 3. Buch — 
ebenfalls im Rahmen der Dichterkritik.*° Auch dort, im 3. Buch (R. 
387a ff.), sprach Sokrates tiber ,anstandige Manner‘ und ihren Umgang 
mit Trauer. Dort aber wird klar, dass es sich um die Wachter, also die 
zweithochste Klasse in Kallipolis handelt. Es geht um deren Erziehung, 
um die Notwendigkeit, dass sie tiber einen muthaften Antrieb verfiigen. 
Von solch ,anstandigen* Mannern oder Wachtern verlangt Sokrates (R. 
375e), tiber einen Antrieb zum muthaften Verhalten zu verfiigen,” aber 
auch, Affekte wie Todesangst kontrollieren und es gelassen ertragen zu 
k6nnen, wenn sie AngehGrige verlieren oder ein Ungliick erleiden (R. 
387e). Sie sollen so ,Philosoph‘ sein, wie Hunde es sind, die Vertrautes 
von Fremdem zu unterscheiden wissen (R. 376a—c). Dieser Vergleich 
mit Hunden darf nicht als bloBe Ironie abgetan werden, weil er nicht 
der von Platon neu gepragten Bedeutung des Begriftes Philosophie als 
Streben nach Wissen entspricht.** Stattdessen gibt er die traditionelle 
(vorplatonische) Wortbedeutung wieder — von platonischen Philoso- 
phen ist an dieser Stelle der Politeia noch nicht die Rede. Die Philo- 
sophenherrscher kommen erst spiter ins Spiel.’ Die ,anstandigen 
Manner‘ (epieikeis andres) — oder Wachter — zeichnen sich weiterhin 
durch traditionelle — gew6hnliche — Tugenden aus, die auf Meinung 
beruhen, ,nahe dem KOrper sind‘, Ubung voraussetzen und dann ent- 


stehen, wenn die Affekte dem logos — der Vernunft — gehorchen” — 


36 R. 603e, vgl. Adam 1905 zur Stelle (Bd. 2, 409). 

37 Zum Beispiel erinnert R. 411c an die Beschreibung das aganaktikon. 
38 Vel. Erler 2003a, bes. 394 f. 

39 Vel. R. 496a—c, wozu Kahn 2004, 351. 

40 Vel. R. 442c; 519a. 
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womit 1m idealen Fall die eigene Vernunft, zumeist aber fremde Ver- 
nunft gemeint ist, die durch nomos oder Bildung (paideia) reprasentiert 
wird. Sie erlangen zwar kein vollkommenes Gliick, wohl aber eine 
relative Eudaimonie."' Im Phaidon selbst deutet Platon dies an, wenn er 
Kebes die Menschen (Phd. 81b—82b) am gliicklichsten unter den nicht- 
philosophischen Seelen bezeichnen lasst, die der ,,gew6hnlichen und 
zur Polis gehérigen Tugend* mit Hilfe von Gewéhnung und Ubung, 
ohne ,,Philosophie und Vernunft“ nachgestrebt haben (Phd. 82a—b), 
und sie Bienen, Wespen oder Ameisen werden Iasst. 

Wir haben es also mit einer Gruppe von Menschen zu tun, die sich 
durch Affektanfalligkeit auszeichnen, die Affekte aber kontrollieren 
k6nnen, wenn sie bestimmte Vorgaben erfiillen: Analyse der Ursache 
der Emotion, wobei diese nicht notwendig von ihnen selbst stammen 
muss; Bereitschaft, sich auf eine Situation einzustellen; Bereitschaft, sich 
Vorgaben durch nomos — Tradition — oder Erziehung zu beugen. Genau 
davon aber berichtet der Phaidon: Es geht Sokrates um die Analyse und 
um die Bewertung der Ursache einer Emotion, der Furcht, die ange- 
sichts des Todes entstehen kann; es geht darum, durch eine richtige 
Bewertung die entsprechende Emotion, wenn nicht zu beseitigen, so 
doch zu kontrollieren: Ersteres gelingt Sokrates, und dies aus eigener 
Kraft — er besingt sich selbst, wie es heiBt (Phd. 114c); letzteres Phaidon 
und manchen seiner Freunde, indem sie nicht sich selbst tiberzeugen, 
sondern sich — bzw. das Kind in ihnen, wie es heiBbt (Phd. 77e) — vom 
Philosophen Sokrates mit Argumenten und Hinweisen auf den nomos 
tiberzeugen lassen. Dies entspricht den Kriterien, die Sokrates im 10. 
Buch der Politeia fiir einen richtigen Umgang mit Affekten formuliert, 
und dem Unterschied, den Sokrates in der Politeia zwischen den ,an- 
standigen Menschen‘ (epieikeis) und den wahren Philosophen macht; 
deshalb werden im Phaidon nicht nur Argumente vorgeftihrt, sondern 
versucht Sokrates dartiber hinaus, die Emotionen seiner Partner auch 
durch Hinweise auf die Tradition zu beruhigen. 

Ein Vergleich mit dem Personal im Phaidon ergibt: Wenn sich 
Sokrates im Phaidon wie ein antitragisch-philosophischer Held verhalt, 
dann Phaidon wie ein ,anstindiger Mensch‘ (epieikés) im Sinne der 
Politeia. Phaidon hat erkannt, dass und warum Sokrates heiter in den 


41 Je nach Annaherung an das vollkommene Modell wird auch der Nachahmer 
einen entsprechenden Anteil an eudaimonia haben (R. 472d). Es gibt Gliick auch 
bei einfachen Menschen, wie es dort auch gewohnliche Tugend gibt (429c; 
430a—b); dazu Kahn 2004, 351; BloBner 1997, 23. 
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Tod geht — weil naimlich der Tod fiir ihn kein Ubel ist — und empfindet 
deshalb keine Trauer und kein Mitleid. Er wei also, ob es gut oder 
schlecht ist, was bei anderen Trauer ausl6st: der Tod des Sokrates. Er hat 
sich auf die Situation eingestellt, ist zwar dennoch nicht frei von 
Emotionen, ,,richtet sich aber méglichst schnell wieder auf‘, um mit der 
Politeia zu sprechen (R. 604d), kann also in der Tat die Situation leichter 
ertragen als die Frauen, die reagieren ,,wie Kinder, die sich gestoBen 
haben und nun die schmerzende Stelle halten und fortwahrend reiben“ 
(R. 604¢c). 

Phaidon hat zwar nicht selbst die Lésung gefunden, sich aber durch 
das ,Spiel‘ des anti-tragischen Helden Sokrates im Sinne Platons be- 
einflussen lassen. Dies ist weniger, als man von Sokrates, aber mehr, als 
man von gewOdhnlichen Menschen erwarten darf. Es handelt sich bei 
Phaidon zwar um einen Nicht-Philosophen im Sinne Platons; doch 
nicht um einen bloB gewohnlichen Menschen wie etwa die Frauen, 
sondern um jene Elite unter den Nicht-Philosophen, die offen ftir 
Belehrung und Hinweise sind. In der Tat geh6ren Phaidon und seine 
Freunde ja zum Kreis um Sokrates, sind an Philosophie interessiert und 
wiirden sich selbst als Philosophen im traditionellen Sinn bezeichnen. 
Sokrates hilt sie ftir so qualifiziert, dass er vor ihnen — anders als vor den 
Richtern in der Apologie — die wahre Begriindung seines Verhaltens 
vortragen mochte.”” 

Wir haben bereits darauf hingewiesen, dass es im Phaidon auch um 
die Etablierung eines neuen Begriffes der Philosophie geht, zu dem 
wesentlich geh6rt, dass der Philosoph selbst im Ungliick eudaimén sein 
kann.* Dies fiihrt zu einem eher plakativen, der protreptischen Inten- 
tion geschuldeten Gegensatz zwischen Philosoph und Nicht-Philo- 
soph.” Die literarische Gestaltung des Personals durch Platon zeigt aber 
auch, dass Platon an eine gréBere Differenzierung denkt. Denn Phaidon 
illustriert ein Verhalten, das ihn noch nicht zu einem Philosophen aus 
Platons Sicht qualifiziert, ihn gleichwohl aber aus der Menge der Nicht- 
Philosophen heraushebt. Sein Verhalten erhalt — wie das des anti-tra- 
gischen Protophilosophen Sokrates — durch die Dichterkritik in der 
Politeia Profil. Eine solche Differenzierung konvergiert zudem in ge- 
wisser Weise auch mit dem Schicksal der unphilosophischen Seelen, das 


42 Zu den zwei Arten der Verteidigung vgl. Szlezdk 1985, 238 ff. 

43 Zum neuen Philosophiebegriff Platons vgl. Albert 1989; Riedweg, 2002, 
120 ff. 

44 Vel. Bl6Bner 2001, 107 ff. 
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Sokrates’ Kebes schildert. Demnach kann nur, wer richtig philosophiert, 
zu den G6ttern gelangen und wirklich gltickselig sein (Phd. 81a). Alle 
anderen Seelen sind mit dem K6rper verbunden und ftihren verschie- 
dene Arten von Leben. Wer ganz dem Korperlichen verfallen war, wird 
zu einem Esel, wer gewalttatig war, zu einem Wolf (Phd. 82a). Am 
gliicklichsten jedoch werden unter den nicht-philosophischen Seelen 
diejenigen, die der ,,gewohnlichen und zur Polis gehorigen Tugend* 
mit Hilfe von Gewohnung und Ubung, ohne ,,Philosophie und Ver- 
nunft nachgestrebt haben (82a—b). Diese werden zu Bienen, Wespen 
oder Ameisen oder zu einem Menschen, der mafvoll (metrios) ist.” 
Sicherlich, die Stelle ist voll heiterer Ironie und sollte deshalb nicht 
tberinterpretiert werden. Dennoch deutet sie — wie mir scheint — die 
Moglichkeit einer Differenzierung an, welche durch die Inszenierung 
des Personals im Dialog Phaidon gleichsam illustriert und die durch jene 
Stelle im 10. Buch der Politeia bestitigt wird. Hier wie dort handelt es 
sich um ,Nicht-Philosophen‘, die sich eigener oder fremder Vernunft 
bedienen, mit deren Hilfe Affekte durch Ursachenanalyse kontrollieren 
und sich durch Ubung auf schlimme Situationen einstellen wollen. 
Wenn man Platon mit Blick auf die Gestalt des Protophilosophen So- 
krates Platon ein Konfliktmodell von Affekt und Vernunft zuschreiben 
und in Sokrates’ antitragischer Haltung das Angebot einer angemesse- 
nen Reaktion sehen will, welche die Anfechtungen des Lebens und die 
Zerbrechlichkeit des gew6hnlichen Gliickes gering achtet, so sollte 
nicht tibersehen werden, dass Platon bei bestimmten Menschen in ge- 
wisser Weise sogar eine tragische’ Lebensperspektive akzeptiert. Auch 
solche Menschen dtirfen demnach auf Gliick hoffen, wenn sie mit ihren 
Affekten auf eine bestimmte Weise umzugehen wissen. Eben diese 
Regeln, die Platon ftir die epimeleia tés psychés der gewohnlichen, aber 
anstindigen‘ Menschen und ihrer Affekte aufstellt, bieten Ankniip- 
fungspunkte fiir die Diskussion von Affekten und epimeleia tés psychés in 
der stoischen Seelentherapie,*° vor allem aber in derjenigen des Epi- 
kureismus.*” 


45 Vel. Phd. 82a—b, Ebert 2004, 270 f. 
46 Sorabji 2000. 
47 Zur Methodik der praxisorientierten Ethik bei Philodem vgl. Tsouna 2001. 
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Das gilt insbesondere fiir die Epikureer. Denn anders als die Stoiker sind 
sie bereit, Affekte wie Trauer oder Zorn als nattirlich gegeben anzu- 
sehen — noch Lukrez ist tiberzeugt, dass derartige Affekte ausrottbar 
sind.** Epikur selbst riumt einen emotionalen Mischzustand von Lust 
und Schmerz ein, wenn er sich an die letzten Worte seines Bruders 
Neokles erinnerte.*” Doch bediirfen die Affekte eines besonderen 
Umgangs. Werden sie richtig behandelt, so sind die Epikureer tiber- 
zeugt, dann stellen sie keineswegs ein Hindernis ftir ein gliickliches, den 
Géttern wiirdiges Leben dar.”’ Es ist deshalb konsequent, wenn die 
Epikureer mit jenen nicht tibereinstimmen, die Trauer und Tranen 
anlasslich des Todes von Freunden ablehnen, wie wir bei Plutarch unter 
Hinweis auf Briefe Epikurs lesen:*! 


Die Epikureer widersetzen sich solchen, die Trauer und Tranen und Klage 
beim Tod der Freunde beseitigen, und sagen, dass der Mangel an Trauer, 
welcher uns vollig unsensibel macht, von einem anderen, gréBten Ubel 
stammt: Harte oder Streben nach Ruhm, unbeherrscht und geradezu 
Wahnsinn. Deshalb ist es besser, sagen sie, ein wenig bewegt und traurig zu 
sein und beim Zeus Tranen zu vergieBen und zu zerschmelzen (Plu. Non 
posse 1101a—b, Ubs. R. Miiller/F. Jiirss). 


Ob dies auch ftir Epikur selbst gilt, kann man bezweifeln, man wird 
vielleicht auch bei ihm an eine anti-tragische Haltung wie die des So- 
krates im Phaidon denken diirfen, die in gewisser Weise ja das Ideal der 
stoischen Weisen vorwegnimmt. Die Anthropologie der Epikureer 
hingegen konvergiert eher mit jener von Phaidon vertretenen ,tragi- 
schen‘ Weltsicht, die Gltick ebenfalls nicht ausschlieBt, geht man mit 
den Affekten richtig um. Als Hilfe bieten die Epikureer Techniken an, 
wie sie uns heute besonders in den Traktaten Philodems tiber Affekte 
wie Zorn oder Trauer kenntlich sind. Zur epikureischen Affektbe- 


48 Vel. Lucr. 3,310, vgl. 3,320 £. usque adeo naturarum vestigia linqui / parvola, quae 
nequeat ratio depellere nobis; was aber wie bei Platons ,anstandigen Menschen‘ 
nicht an einem in gewisser Weise gliicklichen Leben hindert, vgl. Lucr. 3,322; 
Erler 2002, bes. 173. 

49 Vel. fr. 186 Us. 

50 Vel. Lucr. 3,322. 

51 Vel. Plu. Non posse 1101a—b (nicht in Usener 1887 und Arrighetti 1973), vel. 
Obbink 1996, 412 f (dort auch Text und engl. Ubs.). Eine ahnliche Haltung 
finden wir bei Philodem (Phld. Ir. 39,21—25 Indelli), der dabei gegen die 


Stoiker polemisiert. 
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handlung gehdrt nun genau das, was Platon von den _,anstandigen 
Menschen‘ verlangt: Analyse des Anlasses, der Emotion und der Dis- 
position des Menschen, Beurteilung der Situation und Orientierung an 
exemplarischem Verhalten.”* Alles dies soll dazu fithren, dass erkannt 
wird, was an den jeweiligen Affekten nattirlich, akzeptabel und dem 
individuellen Gliick nicht abtraglich ist. Die Konvergenz dieser Pos- 
tulate mit dem, was Platon im 10. Buch der Politeia fordert, ist deutlich. 
Schon R. Sorabji”’? hat darauf hingewiesen, dass die dort formulierten 
Vorgaben auf bemerkenswerte Weise Elemente hellenistischer Affekt- 
therapie antizipieren. Epikur freilich lisst er unberiicksichtigt, obgleich 
gerade diese Schule den Widerfahrnissen des Lebens, der Zerbrech- 
lichkeit des Gliicks und den emotionalen Zustanden der Menschen, also 
der tragischen Weltsicht, die Platon ftir Philosophen nicht, wohl aber 
bei bestimmten Menschen akzeptiert, in besonderer Weise Rechnung 
tragt. 

Gewiss, bei der Suche nach Vorbildern fiir Epikurs Position kann 
man auch bei anderen, etwa Aristoteles, fiindig werden, der ebenfalls 
eine Art ,Affektpadagogik‘ entwickelt.** Gleichwohl ist von Interesse, 
dass sich Entsprechendes auch bei Platon findet, dem oftmals ein 
Konfliktmodell zwischen Vernunft und Affekt zugeschrieben wird. Ein 
Blick schon in Platons Dialog Phaidon zeigt, dass dort zwei Lebens- 
modelle mit unterschiedlichen Vorgaben ftir Affekttherapie und epi- 
meleia tés psychés illustriert werden, die den Rahmen vorgeben fiir jene 
Auseinandersetzungen, die dann im Hellenismus vor allem mit dem 
Namen Epikurs und der Stoa verbunden werden. Dies erkennt man, 
wenn man sich nicht nur von der Sokratesfigur fesseln lisst, sondern 
bemerkt, dass der poeta doctus Plato nicht nur seine Hauptfigur, sondern 
auch Phaidon exemplarisch stilisiert und in der Politeia geradezu kom- 
mentiert. Beide haben offenbar in der Folge Eindruck gemacht. 


52 Zur situationsorientierten Affektanalyse bei den Epikureern mit dem Verfahren 
des epilogismos vgl. Erler 2003b. 

53 Sorabji 2000, 213. 

54 Vel. Horn 1998, 155 ff. 
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1. Einleitung 


Sokrates wendet sich zu Anfang des Dialogs Timaios an seine Unter- 
redner und erzahlt ihnen davon, wie er sich beim Gedanken an seine 
eben noch einmal in kurzen Abrissen zusammengefasste Politeia ftihle. 
Er berichtet etwas Persdnliches, lasst seine Gesprachspartner Einblick in 
sein Inneres nehmen. Der Inhalt dieser Gedanken aber ist kein unbe- 
stimmtes Geftihl, sondern eine konkrete Vision, die er sich erftillen 
lassen m6chte, namlich die Vision, die von ihm entworfene Politeia auch 
einmal in Aktion zu sehen.! 

Sokrates vergleicht dazu seinen Staatsentwurf mit einem Gemilde. 
So wie bei einer gemalten Darstellung schoner Lebewesen beim Be- 
trachter der Wunsch aufkommen koénne, das Lebendige dieser Wesen in 
Aktion, also im Vollzug ihrer Fahigkeiten, zu sehen, so ftihle er sich 
auch bei der gerade eben wieder aufgefrischten Erinnerung an seine 
Politeia. Nachdem er erst seine Darstellung argumentativ entwickelt 
habe, wtirde er sich nun an der Betrachtung der Handlungen und 
Kampfe, die diese Stadt ftihrt, erfreuen, also an bildlich vorstellbaren 
Aktionen, an einer Geschichte, in der einzelne Individuen sichtbar 
handeln. So erst kénne die energeia, die spezifische Eigenart in ihrer 
Aktualitit vor Augen gestellt werden.” 


a 


Ti. 19b—c7. 

2 Der Begriff energeia ist erst bei Aristoteles terminologisch. Fiir Platon spielt 
allerdings der Begriff ergon eine zentrale Rolle bei der Frage, wie etwas tiber- 
haupt erkannt werden kann (z.B. im ersten Buch der Politeia). Er steht also im 
Zentrum der platonischen Erkenntnistheorie. In diesem von Platon entwi- 
ckelten Sinn verstehe ich im Folgenden auch den Begriff energeia: als Aktua- 
lisierung des spezifischen ergon einer Sache oder eines Menschen. 
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Hatte schon die Dialogkomposition die Grundlinien der Erziehung 
und Einrichtung der gerechten polis als etwas lebendig vor den Augen 
der Gesprachspartner und des Rezipienten Wachsendes prasentiert, 
forciert die Fokussierung auf die exemplarische Erzahlung von den 
Handlungen der Stadt diese Betonung der Aktualitat noch einmal. 
Aktual wird das argumentativ Entworfene in den von Platon erzahlten 
und nachgeahmten Gesprachen und in mythischen Erzahlungen die 
einzelne Handlungen dichterisch vor Augen stellen und von aus Korper 
und Seele zusammengesetzten, historisch realen Individuen berichten. 

Dass es sich um ein kiinstlerisches Tun handelt, das zugleich phi- 
losophisches Verstindnis und einzelnes Erfahrungswissen verlangt, wird 
aus dem Lob deutlich, das Sokrates seinen Gesprachspartnern zollt: Nur 
und gerade sie seien geeignet ftir eine solch schwierige Aufgabe, die er 
selbst nicht leisten kdénne.? Besonderer Naturen bedarf es, um diese 
doppelte Aufgabe zu erftillen: Wahrhaft philosophisch mit richtigen 
allgemeinen Einsichten und Pramissen und ein wahrhafter empeiros 
vieler einzelner Geschichten und menschlicher Handlungen miisse sein, 
wer Politisches so anschaulich vor Augen ftihren und vermitteln k6nne, 
wer ein wahrhafter Politiker und wer der beste Maler und Dichter sei. 
Der beste Dichter hat also ein Auge ftir das Allgemeine im Einzelnen, 
aristotelisch gesprochen: Er ist ein phronimos wie der platonische Ti- 
maios. 

Platon entwirft damit eine ganz neue Dichtungstheorie, die zugleich 
eine Theorie des philosophischen Dialogs ist. Neu ist diese Theorie mit 
Blick auf die moderne Rezeption der platonischen Dialoge, denn sie 
fiihrt in der gedanklichen Konsequenz zu einer Dialogtheorie, die die 
von Platon gewahlte Form des Dialogs aus den besonderen Inhalten der 
einzelnen Schrift heraus und zu deren Sttitze entwickelt und interpre- 
tiert. Die Erkenntnis spezifischer Inhalte wird damit zum entscheiden- 
den Mafstab, ohne dass dadurch die Unterschiede zwischen Philosophie 
und Literatur verwischt werden; denn das Wesen literarischer Er- 
kenntnis liegt im Sinne des sokratischen Wunsches in der Aktualitat des 
zu erkennenden Gegenstandes, die in einzelnen Handlungen verwirk- 
licht wird. 


3. Ti. 19d1—20b1. 
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2. Phaidon: Der beste Dialog 


Der Dialog Phaidon, der von der Todesstunde und Hinrichtung des 
Sokrates erzahlt, ist in gerade diesem Sinn und nach diesem Dich- 
tungsbegriff ein Paradebeispiel ftir die Erftillung dieser schwierigen 
Aufgabe, die Sokrates im Timaios als Wunsch formuliert. Er ftihrt die 
praktische Umsetzung eines Ideals mitsamt seinen philosophisch-be- 
grifflichen Grtinden in dialogischen Handlungen, mythischen Bildern 
und rationalen Beweisen vor Augen.* 

Dichterische Darstellung von Handlungen aber muss ihre Gegen- 
stande anschaulich machen und benutzt dazu sinnliche Eindrticke und 
Vorstellungsbilder. Auch ein philosophisches Gesprach wird daher, 
wenn es literarisch prasentiert wird, eine sinnlich wahrnehmbare Sze- 
nerie und Protagonisten haben, die auch k6rperlich prasent sind und mit 
ihren Gesten und ihrer Mimik etwas zum Ausdruck bringen. Insofern es 
sich um einen philosophischen Dialog handelt, aber wird er diese so- 
matischen und sinnlichen Elemente dazu benutzen, um etwas Nicht- 
Sinnliches zu verdeutlichen. Der Phaidon tut eben dies durch seine 
dialogisch-szenischen Aspekte, durch seine Sokrates-Darstellung und 
durch den Mythos am Ende der Argumentationen. Die philosophischen 
Einsichten werden auf diese Weise gleichsam von einer somatisch- 
bildlichen Hiille umgeben. 

Die somatischen Elemente sind ftir die Dialoge von Anfang bis Ende 
konstitutiv. Es bleiben immer handelnde Individuen, die die Dialoge 
fiihren oder nacherzahlen. Dennoch tritt diese somatische Komponente 
nicht in jedem Dialog auf gleiche Weise und auch innerhalb eines 
Dialogs nicht konstant in gleicher Starke in den Vordergrund. 

Der Phaidon — der Dialog, der nach der Rahmenhandlung mit dem 
Eintritt der Freunde des Sokrates in das Gefangnis beginnt und mit dem 
Trinken des Schierlingsbechers endet, der also am Anfang wie am Ende 
auf die physische Realitat des Protagonisten hinweist — fokussiert aber 
nicht nur in der dialogischen Inszenierung, sondern auch inhaltlich das 
K6rperliche einerseits und das Seelische und Begriffliche andererseits. Er 
besitzt darin einen stringenten Aufbau, der das Wesen des wahren 
Philosophen gleichsam als einen Prozess inszeniert und der damit die 


4  Sokrates betont im Timaios, dass er diese Aufgabe selbst nicht erfiillen kann und 
erbittet diese als eine Gegengabe ftir seine Gesprachsftihrung in der Politeia. 
Erfiillt wird sie durch das Ganze des Dialogs und alle Teilnehmer am Gesprach 
und ihrer Interaktion. 
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Definition der wahren Philosophie, die Sokrates im ersten Gesprachsteil 
erarbeitet, in actu, év éveoyeia verwirklicht: Die energeia der Philosophie 
sei, so lautet die Definition im Phaidon, eine schrittweise Reinigung und 
Entfernung der Seele von der Bindung an das K6rperliche.’ Diese ka- 
thartische Anagogie vollzieht der Phaidon in Handlung und Inhalt. Die 
auf diese besondere, kathartische energeia gerichtete Konsequenz des 
Aufbaus beginnt gleich mit der ersten Begegnung der Freunde mit 
Sokrates. Diesem wurden gerade die FuBfesseln gelést, wie es Brauch ist 
kurz vor der Hinrichtung. Sokrates’ erste Worte an seine Freunde sind 
eine Reflexion auf sein physisches Empfinden: Er empfinde eine k6ér- 
perliche Lust, weil der Schmerz, den die Fesseln verursacht haben, nun 
nachlasse.° Diese Empfindung ist fiir ihn der Anlass, iiber das merk- 
wiirdige Mischverhaltnis von Lust und Unlust im Sinnlichen Uberle- 
gungen anzustellen. Seltsam sei es doch, so Sokrates, dass Lust und 
Unlust im Sinnlichen immer aneinander gebunden seien, wenn sie auch 
nicht gleichzeitig in der Seele herrschen kénnten. Immer folge das eine 
dem anderen. 

Die Freunde begegnen dem Protophilosophen in der Stunde seiner 
Hinrichtung, wie er tiber seine K6rperlichkeit und die fehlende 
Reinheit und Erkennbarkeit der sinnlichen Lust als etwas ftir sich Be- 
stimmtes nachdenkt. 

Das Thema aber wird von seinen Freunden nicht aufgegriffen, 
sondern das Gesprach schwenkt scheinbar assoziativ auf die Frage, 
warum Sokrates jetzt im Alter damit begonnen habe, Fabeln zu dichten. 
Die Antwort auf die Frage, die Kebes ihm im Auftrag des Sophisten 
Euenos stellt, formuliert das Thema, das im ganzen folgenden Dialog 
zumindest im Hintergrund priasent bleibt: Der Philosoph ist Dichter 
und Musiker.’ 

Der Gott Apoll habe ihm schon sein Leben lang im Traum be- 
fohlen, Musik zu betreiben. Er aber habe gedacht, der Gott wolle ihn 
nur zu dem antreiben, was er ohnehin immer tue: zum Philosophieren, 
denn die Philosophie sei ja die groBte Musik. Jetzt kurz vor seinem Tod 
aber sei ihm der Gedanke gekommen, dass der Gott die gemeine Musik 
(thy Sny@Sn youoikiyv) meinen k6nne, und er habe es fiir sicherer 
erachtet, auch diese zu betreiben und nicht nur Adyo1, sondern auch 
uuSo1 zu dichten, denn dies sei wahrhaft die Sache des Dichters. Weil er 


5 Phd. 67c4—d10. 
6 Phd. 60b1-—c9. 
7 Phd. 60e6—61b7. 
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aber selbst kein Mythenerzahler sei, habe er solche des Asop, die ihm 
zur Hand waren, in Verse gesetzt. 

Wieder nimmt das Gesprich eine scheinbar blof assoziative Wen- 
dung: Denn Sokrates lasst dem Euenos ausrichten, er solle, wenn er klug 
sei, ihm nachfolgen. Daran schlieBt sich die Diskussion um die These 
des Sokrates an, die spezifische Tatigkeit, energeia, des Philosophen in 
diesem Leben sei es, den Tod einzuiiben: étpeAeStivar tov Sdvatov. 
Nach der Formulierung dieser These, so berichtet der Erzahler Phaidon, 
habe Sokrates seine Beine, die er eben angezogen hatte, wieder vom 
Bett herabgelassen, auf den Boden gestellt und habe im Sitzen weiter- 
gesprochen. Schmerz und Befreiung vom Schmerz, sinnliche Unlust 
und Lust sind nun ausgeglichen, beschaftigen Sokrates nicht mehr. Er 
kann sich anderem und anderen Mischungsverhiltnissen von Lust und 
Unlust zuwenden. 

Diese erste Handlungs- und Argumentationssequenz ist charakte- 
ristisch: Sie ist charakteristisch ftir die Verbindung von szenisch-an- 
schaulichen Aspekten mit inhaltlichen Argumentationen, die der 
Dichter Platon herstellt, und charakteristisch ftir den Anfang desjenigen 
Dialogs, dem es um die Reinigung der rationalen Seele zu tun sein wird. 
Am Anfang dieses Dialogs wie auch einiger weiterer Dialoge Platons 
tritt das Szenische und Dialogische starker als im weiteren Verlauf in 
den Vordergrund. Die verschiedenen mythoi und logoi des Phaidon an- 
gefangen mit dem Selbstmorddiskurs und dem Diskurs tiber die wahren 
philosophischen Tugenden und die ersten Beweisteile iiber das Uber- 
dauern des K6rpers durch die Seele bis hin zum hinreichenden Beweis 
der Ewigkeit und Unverginglichkeit der rationalen Seele aufgrund ihrer 
Wesensahnlichkeit mit dem Gottlichen und Begrifflichen und bis hin 
zum Unterweltsmythos — sie alle stellen eine bestimmte Stufe und In- 
stanz der Bestimmung des Verhaltnisses zwischen K6rper und Seele dar. 

Es gibt — so kann man thesenhaft formulieren — einen essentiellen 
Zusammenhang zwischen der in den philosophischen Gesprachen 
entwickelten Relationsbestimmung von Ké6rper und Seele und der 
Handlungsstruktur des Dialogs als dichterische Erzihlung. Diesem 
Zusammenhang méchte ich im folgenden nachgehen. Seine Betrach- 
tung hat paradigmatischen Wert ftir das Verstandnis der Dialogizitat der 
Platonischen Schriften tiberhaupt, denn er wird, wie wir sehen werden, 
in einem explizit dichtungstheoretischen Kontext entfaltet. 

Im Phaidon ist die Hervorhebung des Sinnlich-K6rperlichen und die 
Dominanz des Dialogisch-Szenischen zu Anfang verbunden mit der 
expliziten Thematisierung erstens kérperlicher Lust bzw. Unlust und 
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zweitens des Dichtens, d.h. der youoiky und seiner bzw. ihrer Medien. 
Sokrates unterscheidet zwischen zwei Stufen oder Formen von Dich- 
ten: dem gr6Bten und eigentlichen, das er mit den logoi der Philosophie 
identifiziert, und der gemeinen, landlaufigen Musik. Aus Unvermégen, 
Mythen zu dichten, habe er sich darauf beschrankt, vorhandene Mythen 
in Verse zu setzen. Diese Konzession folgt dem einfachen, verbreiteten 
Dichtungsbegriff, der sich an den Unterschieden der Medien, also so- 
zusagen der Materie der Musik orientiert, die logoi der wahren Philo- 
sophen hingegen erschlieBen sich nicht jedem sofort als vollendete 
Form der Musik. 

Die beiden Arten von Dichtung werden in eindeutiger Wertung 
prasentiert: Die Philosophie ist die grobte, wahre Musik, die gemeine 
ihr folglich untergeordnet. Doch Sokrates schatzt die gemeine nicht nur 
nicht gering, er entschlieBt sich sogar dazu, kurz vor seinem Tod sich 
nun auch noch in dieser zu tiben und zu betatigen. Und nicht nur das: 
Er halt sich dabei ganz an diesen gemeinen Begriff; denn er komponiert 
die Mytheninhalte nicht selbst, sondern nimmt beliebige, die ihm 
vorliegen, und bringt diese in Verse. Er tibertragt sie also nur in ein 
anderes Medium. Er befasst sich nur mit der Materie der Musik. 

Er folgt dieser Behauptung, er k6nne nichts selbst dichten, sondern 
nur vorhandene Mythen in Verse bringen, im folgenden in der Praxis 
des Gesprachs aber nicht. Denn ganz kurze Zeit spater wird er die 
Antwort auf die Frage nach dem scheinbaren Widerspruch zwischen 
dem Selbstmordverbot fiir den Philosophen und seiner Eintibung des 
Sterbens als Mythenrede, als wuSoAoyeiv einfiihren.* Und auch die 
folgenden Argumentationen werden insgesamt (wiederholt) und bis auf 
die sog. zweite Fahrt und Einftihrung der Ideenlehre als Mythen- und 
als wahrscheinliche Rede tiber das Schicksal der Seele nach dem Tod 
eingeftihrt: als S:apuSoAoyeiv. 


Wahres sprichst Du, Kebes, sagte Sokrates. Doch, was sollen wir also tun? 
Sollen wir tiber diese Dinge Mythen erzahlen und durchsprechen (81apu- 
Sodoyduev), ob es wahrscheinlich ist, dass es sich so verhalte, oder nicht? 
Ich wenigstens, sagte Kebes, wiirde sehr gerne héren, welche Meinung du 
dartiber hast. 

Jedenfalls glaube ich nicht, sagte Sokrates, dass irgendeiner, der jetzt zuhort, 
und noch nicht einmal, wenn es ein Komédiendichter ist, sagen witirde, 
dass ich herumschwatze und Argumente mache tiber Unziemliches. Wenn 
es uns also so scheint, dann miissen wir die Untersuchung durchftihren. 


8 Phd. 61e1. 
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Lasst uns also dies auf diese Weise betrachten, ob also die Seelen der 
Menschen, wenn sie gestorben sind, im Hades sind oder nicht.” 


Sokrates fiigt in diese Selbstbeschreibung der eigenen Reden als My- 
thenreden eine Anspielung auf die Komédiendichter Eupolis und Ari- 
stophanes ein, die beide Sokrates fiir sein leeres Reden verspottet hatten. 
Er erhebt den Anspruch, dass seine Mythenreden nichts Lacherliches an 
sich haben, sondern selbst die wahre und beste Dichtung sind. Denn er 
betreibt mit ihnen das, was er, wie er sagt, schon sein Leben lang tut: er 
philosophiert. 

Diese Selbstbeschreibung des Philosophen als Dichter hat tiber die 
einzelne Argumentationssequenz hinaus ftir die Intention des Dialogs 
Phaidon und fiir die Frage nach dem Grund ftir die Dialogizitat der 
Schriften Platons gréBte Bedeutung. Zwar scheint die Anspielung auf 
die Komédiendichtung an dieser Stelle marginal, doch gewinnt sie auf 
den zweiten Blick an Interesse, weil Platon seinen Sokrates am Ende des 
Dialogs und kurz vor seiner Hinrichtung komplementiar zu dieser Al- 
lusion auch auf die Tragédie anspielen asst. 


Um dessen willen also muss ein Mann zuversichtlich sein in Bezug auf seine 
Seele, der im Leben die anderen Liiste, die sich auf den K6rper und dessen 
Schmuck beziehen, hat fahren lassen, weil sie ihm bloB auBerlich sind und 
er meint, dass sie iam mehr anderes Ubel bringen, sich aber um die Liiste, 
die sich auf das Lernen beziehen, bemiiht hat und die Seele nicht mit 
fremdem, sondern mit dem ihr eigentiimlichen Schmuck ausgeritistet hat, 
mit Besonnenheit, Gerechtigkeit, Tapferkeit, Freigiebigkeit und Wahrheit, 
und so seine Reise in den Hades erwartet. ... Mich aber ruft schon jetzt, so 
k6nnte ein Tragédiendichter sagen, das Schicksal, und es ist wohl beinahe 
Zeit fur mich, mich dem Bade zuzuwenden; denn es scheint mir besser zu 
sein, nachdem ich mich gewaschen habe, das Gift zu trinken und nicht den 
Frauen Miihe zu bereiten mit dem Waschen des Leichnams.'° 


Auch hier scheint die Bemerkung nebensachlich zu sein. Sie muss aber 
bei naherer Betrachtung als Kommentar zum Aufbau des Dialogs 
Phaidon gelesen werden. Denn beide Allusionen finden sich in einem 
Kontext, in dem von der Mischung aus Lust und Unlust, die es im 
Sinnlichen gebe, bzw. von der wahren und reinen philosophischen Lust 
die Rede ist. Gerade diese Mischtheorie aber ist im Philebos das we- 
sentliche Konstituens der platonischen Komédienkonzeption, welche 


9 Phd. 70b5—c5. 
10 Phd. 114d8—115a8. 
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nach einer AuBerung im Symposion von grofer Bedeutung fiir den 
Dichterphilosophen Platon ist. 

Ich méchte diesen beiden komplementiren Stellen im folgenden 
nachgehen und danach die Konsequenzen ftir die Interpretation des 
Aufbaus des Phaidon und seine somatisch-dialogischen und seelisch- 
begrifflichen Komponenten ziehen. Auf diese Weise ergeben sich neue 
Perspektiven auf die oben eingeftihrte Theorie der energeia in den pla- 
tonischen Dialogen. 


3. Symposion: Die Einheit von Komédie und Tragédie 


Platon spricht auber im Phaidon noch an zwei anderen Stellen von 
Mischungen aus Lust und Unlust'! und assoziiert sie mit der Mischung 
aus Lachen und Weinen, aus Komédie und Tragédie, zum einen im 
Philebos, zam anderen im Symposion. In beiden Fallen taucht der Begriff 
des Komédienhaften bzw. der Komédie auf. Im Symposion lasst Platon 
seinen Sokrates die Identitat des besten Tragédiendichters mit dem 
besten Komédiendichter feststellen. 


Die Hauptsache [sc. in dem Gesprach] sei gewesen, dass Sokrates sie 
zwingen wollte, darin tibereinzustimmen, dass es die Sache desselben 
Mannes sei, sich darauf zu verstehen, KomGdien und Tragédien zu dich- 
ten, und der, der dem spezifischen Fachwissen nach Tragédiendichter sei, 
sei zugleich Komédiendichter.” 


Sokrates bezeichnet Exzellenz in beiden Gattungen als einen Akt des 
Wissens und betont den Kunstcharakter des Erschaffens von Komédien 
und Tragédien. Diese Argumentation und Behauptung ereignet sich im 
Symposion zu einer Zeit am frtthen Morgen nach der Symposionnacht, 
als nur noch wenige Symposiasten wach sind: Nur der Komédien- 
dichter Aristophanes, der Tragddiendichter Agathon und Sokrates 
trinken noch rechtsherum aus einem Kelch. Alle anderen Zecher sind 
schon aus Trunkenheit entweder eingeschlafen oder schon lange nach 
Hause aufgebrochen. In dieser Atmosphare von Trunkenheit und dem 
Ausklingen eines langen Festes ist nur noch Sokrates zu klaren Ge- 
danken fahig und lisst seine Gesprachspartner seinen Uberlegungen 
zustimmen. Doch das Thema ist erstaunlich, es wird hier neu und 


11 Auch im Gorgias wird von dem gemeinsamen Entstehen von Lust und Schmerz 
gesprochen: Grg. 494a—496e. 
12) Smp. 223d2-6. 
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schemenhaft eingeftihrt. Schemenhaft ist es deshalb, weil der Erzahler 
Aristodemos selbst zuvor eingeschlafen war und nur einen Bruchteil des 
Gesprichs gehdrt hat und erinnern kann.'* Die Erinnerung ist blass und 
unbestimmt. Ihr Kern ist die Person des wahren Philosophen Sokrates, 
der alle seine Gesprachspartner an intellektueller und kommunikativer 
Ausdauer tibertrifft. Es ist seine unablissige philosophische energeia, die 
Aktualitaét seines philosophischen Lebensentwurfes, der aus dieser blas- 
sen Erinnerung herausleuchtet. Wenn dieser Sokrates am Ende eines 
langen Symposions und Dialogs gegentiber einem erfolgreichen Ko- 
médiendichter und einem bertihmten Tragédiendichter ftir die These 
streitet, derselbe kundige Mann miisse zugleich Tragédien- und Ko- 
médiendichter sein, dann suggeriert Platon damit, dass dieser wahrste 
Dichter ein Philosoph sein miisse im Sinne der sokratischen Auftassung 
aus dem Phaidon, dass die Philosophie die grobte und beste Musik und 
Dichtung sei.'* 

Die genaue Bedeutung dieses Anspruches der platonischen Dialoge 
aber scheint kryptisch zu sein und hat in der Forschungsgeschichte viel 
Arbeit am Begriff erfahren, viel Arbeit, die oft die wirkungsgeschicht- 
liche Herkunft des Interpreten mehr spiegelte als Platons Dichtungs- 
und Dialogtheorie.'" Man kann sich dieser Bedeutung am besten ni- 
hern, wenn man die Bedeutung der Aktualisierung bestimmter, be- 
erifflicher Potenzen ftir die Form des Dialogs, die Platon seiner Philo- 
sophie gibt, in den Blick nimmt. 

Platons Phaidon bietet dazu das beste Anschauungsmaterial, weil in 
ihm das Thema — das Verhalten des wahren Philosophen und die 
Griinde ftir sein Verhalten — sowohl der Inhalt der szenischen Insze- 
nierung und der literarisch erzahlten einzelnen Handlung ist als auch auf 


13° Smp. 233c9-d2. 

14 In den Nomoi behauptet der Athener, sein Gesetzentwurf sei die wahrste 
Tragddie (thy cAnSeoTa&tTHV tTpaywSiav, Lg. 817b). Die wahrste Tragédie sei 
seine Rede deshalb, so erlautert der Athener, weil sie eine mimesis des besten 
und schonsten Lebens sei. (817b1-cl). Den bislang letzten Versuch einer 
monographischen Interpretation des Dichterbekenntnisses des Atheners un- 
ternimmt Létitia Mouze 2005 (mit der These, dass die Dichtung in den Nomoi 
nicht nur bestimmten von der Politik diktierten Regeln unterworfen, sondern 
der Politik vollkommen einverleibt wird und damit ihre Eigenstindigkeit 
verliert). 

15 Ausftihrlich setze ich mich mit der modernen und gegenwartigen Dialogfor- 
schung in Gyburg Radke 2006, 1—62 auseinander; s. z.B. Arieti 1991; Berger 
1987; Buber 1997; Frede 1992; Krentz 1983; Moes 2000; Press 1997; Szlezak 
1989. 
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seine begrifflichen Griinde systematisch untersucht und schlieBlich 
einem nach Auffassung der Gesprachspartner hinreichenden Beweis 
zugeftihrt wird. Er ist aber nicht nur vollendete, aktuale Handlung 
dramatisch vorftihrende Dichtung tiberhaupt, sondern zugleich eine 
Komddie und eine Tragédie in dem von Sokrates im Symposion an- 
gesprochenen Sinn — eine Assoziation, die durch die explizite Thema- 
tisierung des Philosophen in seiner Rolle als Dichter nicht nur nahe- 
gelegt, sondern geradezu erzwungen wird. 

Der Weg zum Verstehen fiihrt tiber den Philebos. Denn dort ent- 
wickelt Platon nicht nur die einzige uns erhaltene vollstindige Theorie 
des Komischen und der Komédie aus der Antike, sondern tut dies im 
Kontext der Betrachtung verschiedener gemischter und reiner Formen 
von Lust, die er auf der Suche nach dem hochsten Guten unternimmt. 
Das Komische und Liacherliche, das die Komédie zum Zentrum habe, 
selbst wird dabei als eine bestimmte Form der Mischung aus Lust und 
Unlust definiert und analysiert. 

Die Freude an der Komddie ist, so Sokrates im Philebos, ein Resultat 
aus der Unlust des Neides und der Lust an einer Schlechtigkeit des 
anderen, die aber nicht verderblich ist wegen der Schwache dessen, der 
die Schlechtigkeit an sich hat.'® Diese Schlechtigkeit sei eine Art der 
Selbstverkennung, die sich auf drei Bereiche beziehen k6nne: auf das 
eigene Geldvermégen"’, auf die eigene kérperliche Vollkommenheit 
und drittens auf die seelischen Tugenden und das eigene Wissen. Diese 
dritte Form der Selbstverkennung aber sei von allen die schlimmste. Es 
ist dieyenige Form des doppelten Unwissens, die Sokrates in den pla- 
tonischen sog. Friihdialogen immer wieder aufdeckt, um seine Ge- 
sprachspartner von diesem groBten Ubel zu reinigen und befreien und 
so zu wahrem Wissen zu fiihren.'* Auch die Unterscheidung zwischen 
den drei Bereichen, in denen es zu einer Selbstverkennung kommen 
k6nne, spielt daftir eine wichtige Rolle. 

Im (grofen) Alkibiades ftihrt Sokrates den jungen und begabten 
Alkibiades zu der Einsicht, dass er kein Wissen von der Gerechtigkeit 
und von sich selbst besitze, sondern nur meine, etwas zu wissen, ohne 


16 Phib. 48b8—d4. 

17 Also nach dem grofen Alkibiades das, was nicht wir selbst sind, aber was au- 
Berlich zu uns gehort. 

18 Sokrates rekurriert auch hier im Philebos auf den delphischen Spruch ,,Erkenne 
Dich selbst (Phlb. 48c6—d4), der ausfiihrlich auch im Charmides interpretiert 


wird. 
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dafiir tatsichlich bestimmte Griinde zu haben. Nach der Aufhebung 
dieses doppelten Unwissens, dieser SimtAf) G&yvoia, ist Alkibiades bereit, 
sich tiber sich selbst aufklaren zu lassen, und wird zu der Einsicht ge- 
fiihrt, dass sein wahres Selbst oder Ich nicht sein K6rper und das, was 
sich auf den K6érper bezieht und zu diesem geh6rt, ist und auch nicht 
die Seele insgesamt mit ihren Wahrnehmungs- und Vorstellungsver- 
mdgen, sondern seine Fahigkeit zu rationalem begrifflichem Unter- 
scheiden. Der Argumentationsgang ist dabei streng anagogisch, indem 
Alkibiades von Sokrates immer weiter von dem Ko6rperlichen und 
Sinnlichen weg und hin zum Begrifflichen und Allgemeinen gelenkt 
wird. 

So wie es am schénsten und besten ist, in Bezug auf dieses ei- 
gentliche Selbst ein Wissen zu erlangen, so ist es analog auch am 
schlimmsten und das gr6éBte Ubel, dariiber im Unklaren zu sein — das ist 
die Lehre, die in dieser Anagogie dem jungen Alkibiades vermittelt 
wird; mit anderen Worten: am Anfang von allem muss die kritische 
Selbsterkenntnis stehen, die eine Erkenntnis dartiber ist, wovon man ein 
bestimmtes Wissen hat und wovon nicht. 

Im Platoncurriculum des Philosophieunterrichts der spatantiken 
Platoniker rahmten die Lekttire des Alkibiades und des Philebos die 
Einftihrung in die Grundlagen der platonischen Philosophie: Die 
Schiller begannen mit dem Alkibiades, der als Selbsterkenntnisdialog 
gelesen wurde, und sie beendeten ihr Kennenlernen des Platonismus 
mit dem Philebos als dem Dialog, der von dem héchsten Ziel und Gut 
handele und daher theologische Einsichten vermitteln kénne. Dabei 
sind die beiden Rahmendialoge inhaltlich aufeinander bezogen. Denn 
das, was ftir einen Menschen oder den Menschen iiberhaupt ein Gut 
oder Ubel ist, hingt naturgemaB wesentlich von der Wesensdefinition 
des Menschen ab. 

Im Alkibiades wird allerdings nur erst ein noch ganz abstrakter, 
unbestimmter Begriff von dem, was der Mensch ist, erreicht, der im 
wesentlichen negativ ist, d.h. der zeigt, dass der Mensch nicht tiber 
seine K6rperlichkeit oder seine auf die K6rperlichkeit bezogenen See- 
lenvermédgen definiert und in spezifischer Weise von allen anderen 
Lebewesen unterschieden werden kann. Der Mensch ist, so lernt man 
im Alkibiades, nicht einfach die dingliche, wahrnehmbare Einheit und 
nicht einfach die Einheit aus K6rper und Seele, sondern weder die 
Eigenschaften, die dieser dinglichen Einheit, sofern sie ein Gegenstand 
der Anschauung ist, zukommen, noch seine K6rperlichkeit als solche 
zihlen zum eigentlichen Wesen des Menschen. Dieses eigentliche 
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Wesen und fiir den Menschen Spezifische kann nur in etwas gesucht 
werden, was den Korper als ein Werkzeug gebraucht, und schlieblich in 
etwas, was selbst in der Verwirklichung eines Wesens von einem sol- 
chen Hilfsmittel unabhiangig ist, d.h. in etwas, was von jedem von ihm 
selbst verschiedenen organon unabhingig ist. 

Wahrend es auf den k6rperlichen und k6rperbezogenen Stufen 
einen Unterschied zwischen dem wirklich fiir den Einzelnen Guten und 
dem Niitzlichen bzw. Angenehmen gebe, falle bei dem, was ftir die 
rationale Seele gut ist, gut und niitzlich immer notwendig zusammen. 
Der Alkibiades fulhrt in diesen Unterschied zwischen relativen und mit 
Unlust gemischten Giitern und Liisten und wahren, reinen Liisten ein. 

Der Philebos expliziert im Sinne der Interpretation der spatantiken 
Platonkommentatoren die Einsicht, dass in dem Prinzip des rationalen 
Denkens, im Intellekt, das wahre Wesen und das héchste Gliick des 
Menschen zu suchen ist. Wenn dieser Intellekt aber das erste Gute ist, 
das, woran das Gute selbst zuerst und in einem primaren Sinn — d.i. am 
konkretesten bestimmt — erkannt werden kann, dann ist die Erkenntnis 
des Guten, wie es im Seienden erkennbar werden kann, zugleich auch 
die primare Art der Selbsterkenntnis, und umgekehrt kann man zu einer 
Erkenntnis des Guten selbst solange nicht kommen, wie man noch tiber 
das, was man selbst ist, im unklaren ist oder einer Tauschung unterliegt. 

Der Philebos fiihrt 1m Sinn dieser spatantiken Interpretationsrichtung 
also hin zu einer konkreten bzw. zu der konkretesten und einer in- 
haltlichen Art der Selbsterkenntnis, namlich zu einer Erkenntnis dessen, 
was als Gutes erkennbar ist.'” In eben diesem Sinn verbindet auch un- 
sere Philebos-Stelle die Frage nach der Selbsterkenntnis mit der Defi- 
nition der Mischung aus Lust und Unlust, die fiir die Komédie cha- 
rakteristisch sei. 

Je nach dem, wo man das eigene Selbst lokalisiert, wird die Lust, die 
man erfahren kann, eine reine oder eine gemischte sein. Denn anders als 
die Freude an der Erkenntnis dessen, was ftir sich etwas Bestimmtes und 


19 Diese platonische These von der wesentlichen Verbindung zwischen der 
Selbsterkenntnis des Menschen und der Erkenntnis des Guten wird in der 
Anlage des Unterrichts, in dem in die platonische Philosophie eingeftihrt 
werden sollte, dadurch abgebildet, dass der Dialog, der die Selbsterkenntnis 
zum Thema hat, der Alkibiades, und der Dialog, in dem es um das Gute geht, 
der Philebos, den Anfang und den AbschlufB des philosophischen Unterrichts 
bilden. 
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Erkennbares ist, ist die Freude an dem — nicht verderblichen — Schaden 
des Anderen mit der Unlust des Gefiihls des Neids verbunden.” 

Wenn man sich an dem Fehler des Anderen erfreue, dann vor allem 
an dem Verfehlen der richtigen Selbsterkenntnis. Zum Lachen rege 
diese aber nur dann an, wenn sie nicht zum Schaden anderer fiihre. Aus 
Neid erfreut man sich an solchen Miangeln der anderen. Diese Freude 
und Lust vermische sich also mit der Unlust, die der Neid von sich selbst 
her in der Seele ist.*' Solche Mischungen gebe es in den Komédien, 
wenn sich das Publikum an der Lacherlichkeit der Selbsttauschung der 
Charaktere erfreue. Das Publikum kann dabei also etwas lernen — 
namlich die Vermeidung solcher Selbsttauschungen; doch setzt diese 
Freude, durch die das Lernen vermittelt wird, auf einem niedrigen 
Erkenntnisniveau der Zuschauer an. Denn Neid ist ein Zeichen einer 
noch in sich uneinigen, ungerechten Seele und eine ungerechte Lust 
bzw. Unlust.” Da Ungerechtigkeit in der Seele Zeichen mangelnden 
Wissens und mangelnder praktischer Klugheit, phronesis, ist, rechne also 
die Komédie mit solch einem niedrigen Erkenntnisniveau und komme 
daher eher dem Geschmack der Vielen entgegen.” 

Sie hat damit nach platonischer Ansicht eine anagogische Funktion: 
Die Mischung aus Lust und Unlust hat ihren Ort nicht in dem rein 
philosophischen Leben, sondern in dem, was noch gemischt ist mit 
sinnlichen und k6rperlich-materiellen Interessen und was noch auf dem 
Weg ist dazu, sich von diesen Mischungen und Selbsttéuschungen zu 
reinigen. Mit anderen Worten: das Komédienhafte und was zum La- 
chen anregt, hat in den platonischen Dialogen seinen Ort eher dort, wo 
der Anfang des Erkenntnisweges ist und wo ftir die Hinwendung zum 
wahren philosophischen Leben geworben wird. Das ist in vielen der 
sog. Friihdialoge der Fall und z.B. im Alkibiades maior, aber auch in den 
groBen Sophistendialogen, im Euthydemos oder im Gorgias. Es trifft aber 
auch — wenn auch auf einer fortgeschrittenen Stufe — fiir den Dialog 
Phaidon zu. Der Phaidon ist, systematisch betrachtet, ein Schritt vom 
Alkibiades zum Philebos — ein Schritt von der Selbstverkennung bis hin 
zu der Erfassung des wahrhaft Guten und Lustvollen. Innerhalb des 
Phaidon aber vollzieht sich dieser Weg durch verschiedene Stufen, deren 


20 Phib. 48b8—c1. 
21 Phib. 50a5—10. 
22 Phib. 49d1—-10. 
23 Darauf weist auch Aristoteles im 13. Kapitel seiner Poetik hin: 1453a31—39. 
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Erkenntniswert und deren Beitrag zur Befreiung von kérperlichem und 
sinnlichem Denken man konkret nachvollziehen kann. 


4. Der Phaidon und die Mischung von Lust und Unlust 


Denn auch der Phaidon ftihrt Fehler in der Beurteilung des eigenen 
Wissens und Scheinwissen vor, das korrigiert und auf bestimmte 
Griinde zuriickgeftihrt wird. 

Diese Fehler sind Teil der energeia der Freunde und Schiiler des 
Sokrates, deren zwar gutwillige und bemtihte, aber doch noch unzu- 
reichende Erkenntnisfundierung von Sokrates auf eine hoéhere Ebene 
gehoben wird. Sokrates tut dies sowohl durch das Beispiel seines Lebens 
und seiner Einstelung zum eigenen Tod als auch durch die Argu- 
mentationsginge, die stufenweise die Unabhingigkeit der rationalen 
Seele und ihrer Vollendung von allem K6rperlichen aufzeigen. 

Dieser Weg, den ich im folgenden strukturell nachzeichnen 
mochte, korrigiert eine naheliegende Vormeinung. Diese Vormeinung 
nimmt an, dass die Geschichte von der Hinrichtung des Sokrates eine 
Tragédie, ein Trauerspiel sein mtisse, in dem am Ende das groBe Leid 
des unverdient ins Ungltick geratenen Helden steht. 

Doch wandelt sich das, was als Tragddie erwartet worden war, in 
eine Komédie mit gutem Ausgang: mit dem Ausgang der Befreiung der 
Seele des Sokrates von den Fesseln des K6rperlichen. Aristoteles ftihrt 
dieses Kriterium eines guten Ausganges im 13. Kapitel seiner Poetik als 
Begrtindung ftir den anspruchsvolleren Gehalt der Tragédie gegentiber 
der Komddie ein. Diese Konzeption fiigt sich, wie ich zeigen méchte, 
bruchlos in die platonische Komédientheorie ein und erginzt diese 
kompositorisch. 

Von Stufe zu Stufe namlich entwickelt sich die scheinbar tragische 
Handlung von dem ungerechten Tod des besten Philosophen Sokrates 
zu einer Komédie, also zu einer Handlung, die Freude macht, weil sie 
ein gutes Ende nimmt und bei der auch vorher Lachen erregende Fehler 
schlieBlich im Gliick enden. Denn am Ende steht die Einsicht und der 
Glaube, dass das scheinbare Ungliick — der physische Tod des Philo- 
sophen — in Wirklichkeit ein Gltick fiir ihn, ftir seine rationale Seele ist. 
Der Verweis auf die philosophische Dichtung, die Unzuginglichkeit des 
Gegenstands Seele und die Konsequenz, dass die ersten Reden tiber ihr 
Schicksal nach dem Tod mythische sein werden — alles dies zeigt, dass 
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der Phaidon auch eine Erfiillung des Auftrags, den Sokrates von Apoll im 
Traum erhalten hat, sein soll — als Vermachtnis des Sokrates. 

Dieser Stufenweg wird vorwegnehmend bereits im Rahmenge- 
sprich zwischen Phaidon und Echekrates eingeftihrt. Das Paradox, wie 
ein solches trauriges Ereignis wie die Hinrichtung des Protophilosophen 
Sokrates zu einer Komédie, zu etwas, das Freude macht und glticklich 
endet, wird, wird in diesem namlich als Aufgabe formuliert, die der 
ganze folgende Dialog erftillt: Diese Formulierung nimmt explizit die 
nachher — unabhangig davon — von Sokrates beschriebene Mischung 
von Lust und Unlust im Sinnlichen vorweg und bezieht sie auf die 
Dichtung, die Platon im Phaidon prasentiert.™ 

Sokrates macht in seiner Todesstunde einen gliicklichen Eindruck, 
in seinen Worten ebenso wie in seiner Haltung und Stimmung. Dieser 
Eindruck aber war so tiberzeugend, dass er sogar die anwesenden und 
trauernden Freunde erfasste. Diese empfanden aus diesem Grund, so 
referiert es Phaidon, kein Mitleid, sie flirchteten nichts fiir den Freund 
und Lehrer, weil er jetzt sterben sollte. Es ist ein Trauerfall, bei dem das 
HochstmaB an Anteilnahme das Fehlen von Schmerz und Trauer be- 
deutet. Doch Phaidon beschreibt noch ein zweites Phanomen, das 
verschieden ist von Sokrates’ reinem Gliick: Alle Anwesenden hiatten 
am Philosophieren nicht die gewohnte Freude empfunden, sondern 
hatten sich in einem seltsam gemischten Zustand aus Freude und Leid 
befunden und einmal gelacht, dann wieder geweint. 

Was Phaidon hier vorwegnehmend beschreibt, sind zwei ver- 
schiedene Seelenzustande, der des Sokrates und der seiner Freunde und 
Schtiler. Sokrates’ Empfinden ist reine unvermischte eudaimonia, das 
seiner Schiiler ist eine Mischung aus Lust und Unlust. Wir erkennen 
darin schon hier zwei Stufen von philosophischer energeia: Ihre un- 
vollendete und ihre vollendete Form, eine Haltung vollendet gerei- 
nigter Einsicht in die Wertigkeit von K6rper und Seele und die Un- 
verganglichkeit der rationalen Seele, und ein noch unvollendetes Wis- 
sen davon. Denn von der Meinung tiber dieses Verhiltnis hangt die 
Haltung zum physischen Tod des Sokrates ab. 

Doch auch die Schtiler sind auf dem Weg dazu, das zu erreichen, 
was Sokrates bereits verwirklicht. Phaidon namlich beginnt seinen 
Bericht von der Todesstunde mit der Bekriftigung, dass es ftir ihn von 
allem das Angenehmste (f8ioTov) ist, sich an Sokrates zu erinnern, 
entweder indem er selbst tiber ihn spricht oder von anderen tiber ihn 


24 Phd. 58e1—59a9. 
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reden hort.” Das ist die energeia des Dialogs Phaidon: die Freude an der 
Erinnerung an den Protophilosophen Sokrates. Auch die Erzahlung von 
der Todesstunde ruft diese Freude hervor. Es ist also anders als beim 
Erleben der Hinrichtung selbst. Wahrend dort alle Anwesenden eine 
merkwiirdige Mischung aus Lust und Unlust versptirten, ist die Erin- 
nerung bereits reine Freude, reine Lust. Es ist eine philosophische 
Freude, die der Nachvollzug des philosophischen bios des Sokrates er- 
weckt. 

So wie die Freunde des Sokrates so prasentiert also auch der Dialog 
Phaidon noch nicht oder nicht nur das Ergebnis der Reinigung der 
Seele, sondern den Vollzug der Reinigung, und das heift, dass die 
Protagonisten des Dialogs in ihren Gesprachen noch die Mischung aus 
K6rperbezogenem und Seelischem, aus mit Unlust gemischter Lust und 
reiner philosophischer Lust darstellen, und dass in diesen Gesprachen 
eine Entwicklung vorgestellt wird: von einer starkeren Konzentration 
auf das Kérperliche hin zu einer immer konsequenteren und reineren 
Betrachtung der eigentiimlichen Natur des Seelischen. 


5. Die Scheintugenden und die wahren Philosophen 


Doch wiahrend des Vollzugs des Dialogs, den Phaidon erinnernd erzahlt, 
dominiert die gemischte Empfindung der Freunde. Der Phaidon ist 
daher ein Dialog, der zeigt, wie Sokrates’ Schiiler unter dessen Leitung 
auf dem Weg sind zu einer reinen, wahren philosophischen Haltung. 

,ocheint es dir nicht, dass sich die ganze Tatigkeit eines solchen 
tiberhaupt [sc. des Philosophen] nicht auf den K6rper bezieht, sondern 
dass er sich, soweit er es vermag, von diesem abwendet und der Seele 
zuwendet. — Das scheint mir.“”° 

Die pragmateia des Philosophen vollzieht schrittweise die immer 
konsequentere Ausrichtung auf das Seelische: Denn sie erkennt den 
Mangel an Reinheit bei den sinnlichen Liisten und die Behinderung 
beim Erkennen, die der Philosoph durch die Fixierung auf das K6r- 
perliche erfihrt.”” 


Und wird nicht eben das die Reinigung (k&Sapors) sein, was schon friiher 
in unserer Rede gesagt wurde, die Seele soweit wie mdglich von dem 


25 Phd. 58d5 f. 
26 Phd. 64e3-7. 
27 Phd. 64c8—65d2. 
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K6rper zu trennen und sie daran zu gewohnen, sich selbst fiir sich selbst 
von allen Seiten her zu sammeln und zusammenzuziehen und soweit wie 
méoglich sowohl in dem jetzigen als auch in dem Zustand hernach allein ftir 
sich zu bestehen, befreit aus dem KG6rper gleichsam wie von Fesseln. 
Genauso ist es, sagte er.”® 


Den daraus resultierenden Unterschied zwischen scheinbaren und noch 
auf das Sinnliche bezogenen und den wahrhaften philosophischen 
Tugenden thematisiert der erste Teil des Dialogs mit Nachdruck. An 
vielen Stellen wird herausgearbeitet, wie viele vermeintlich Tugend- 
hafte nur eine sinnliche Lust gegen die andere abwagen und zu keiner 
Erhebung tiber die Sinnlichkeit und zu héheren Ltisten fahig sind. 


Werden aber diese abgetrennt von der Verniinftigkeit und untereinander 
ausgetauscht, dann ist eine solche Tugend immer nur Schattenbild und in 
der Tat knechtisch und hat tiberhaupt nichts Gesundes und Wahres an sich. 
Das Wahre ist aber gerade Reinigung von allen solchen, und Besonnen- 
heit, Gerechtigkeit und Tapferkeit und die praktische Klugheit selbst sind 
Reinigungen.”’ 


Der Unterschied, der herausgearbeitet wird, ist der Unterschied zwi- 
schen einer Orientierung allein an kérperbezogenen, sinnlichen Liisten 
und Interessen auf der einen Seite, und einer Orientierung an Guitern, 
die nicht mehr auf den K6rper bezogen sind, sondern auf die Ge- 
sundheit der Seele und ihres rationalen Verm6gens, auf der anderen 
Seite. 

Nur die zweite Haltung aber sei philosophisch und die wahre 
Bestheit der Seele, denn nur sie ist eine Reinigung des Seelischen selbst 
von der Vermischung mit dem Ko6rperlichen: Nur sie hebt die Ver- 
kntipfung von Lust mit Unlust, wie sie im Bereich des Sinnlich-K6r- 
perlichen gegeben ist, auf: Dieser Reinigung also gilt das Interesse des 
Sokrates in seiner Todesstunde und Platon bei der Komposition seines 
Dialogs — als Dichtungswerk, das seinen skopos und seine Aussage auch 
fiir die szenischen und dialogischen Momente aus den Inhalten der 
philosophischen Diskussion gewinnt. 

Die Reinigung der Tugenden und die Apologie seiner wahrhaft 
philosophischen Lebenweise wird von Platon wirkungsvoll als Ver- 
machtnis des Sokrates an die Athener inszeniert. Denn er entwickelt 
diesen Gedanken von den Scheintugenden und den wahren, philoso- 
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phischen Tugenden als zweite Verteidigungsrede vor seinen Freunden 
als Richtern, von denen er mehr Gerechtigkeit zu erfahren hofft.*° 


6. Die notwendigen und hinreichenden Beweise der 
Unsterblichkeit der Seele 


Liest man auch die Argumentationen fiir die Unsterblichkeit der ra- 
tionalen Seele als Darstellung der energeia des Philosophen bzw. der 
Abweichungen von dem eigentlichen philosophischen Leben und als 
Stufenfolge von gemischter und ungemischter Lust, dann erdffnen sich 
auch fiir das Verstandnis der verschiedenen Beweise der Unsterblichkeit 
der Seele neue Perspektiven. Diese Perspektiven entstehen also aus einer 
Betrachtung der im Phaidon vollzogenen Anagogie von der Sinnlichkeit 
und K6rperlichkeit zur rationalen Seele und ihren hinreichenden Be- 
grtindungspotentialen. 

Denn die anagogische Anlage des Dialogs, wie er sich in der Dia- 
loghandlung anktindigt und ausdrtickt, bedeutet fiir die 3 bzw. 4 plus 1 
Beweise zur Unsterblichkeit der Seele, dass auch diese nicht denselben 
Status und dieselbe Funktion mit Blick auf das Beweisziel haben k6n- 
nen, sondern auf jeweils verschiedenen Erkenntnisniveaus und Erkla- 
rungsstufen angesiedelt sind.*' 

So wie die Eingangshandlung, das Gesprach tiber das Selbstmord- 
verbot ftir die Philosophen und deren Einiibung des Todes, in der 
Dialoghandlung den Beginn des Beweises der wesentlichen und di- 
mensionalen Uberlegenheit und Verschiedenheit der Seele gegeniiber 
dem KOrper vorbereitet, so dienen auch die Diskurse tiber den Kreislauf 
der Dinge, iiber die Wiedererinnerung und die Ahnlichkeit der Seele 
mit dem Intelligiblen und die Lehre von der Harmonie des K6rpers als 
(abgelehnte) Definition der Seele der Hinftihrung und Vorbereitung des 


30 Phd. 69e. 

31 In der modernen Forschung wird die Gliederung des zweiten Teils des Dialogs 
zumeist als bestehend aus vier Argumenten und einem Zwischenspiel aufgefabt: 
auf die drei ersten Beweise, den Kreislauf-Beweis, den Wiedererinnerungs- 
Beweis und den Ahnlichkeits-Beweis folge eine Unterbrechung der Beweise 
durch die Einwande von Simmias und Kebes, an welche sich dann der letzte 
Beweisversuch (ab 95e) anschlieBe. In den antiken Kommentaren hingegen 
wird auch die Passage, in der Sokrates auf die Einwande des Simmias und Kebes 
antwortet, als einer der dem zentralen Beweis vorausgehenden Beweisteile 
aufgefabt. 
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eigentlichen Beweises. Sie sind nur anders als die vorangehenden As- 
pekte und Teile des Dialogs selbst bereits (unselbstindige) Teile des 
Beweises. Denn sie werden er6rtert als Antwort auf die Frage nach dem 
Fortdauern der Seele nach dem physischen Tod. Fiir sich selbst wird mit 
ihnen hingegen noch nicht der Anspruch erhoben, Hinreichendes tiber 
die Verschiedenheit von K6rper und Seele aufgewiesen zu haben. 

Sie erwecken aber den Anschein, als sollten sie fiir sich hinreichend 
sein, denn sie werden jeweils als Beweise, d&trobdei€ers eingeftihrt, wie 
z.B. an einer Stelle von Kebes.** Von einem Beweis spricht Kebes dort 
mit Bezug auf die Anamnesislehre. Dennoch aber strebt dieser Bew- 
eisgang ein Ergebnis an, das nicht nur unvollstandig ist, sondern auch 
komplementir zu dem vorangehenden Argument. Zudem ftihrt das 
Anamnesisargument so wie alle Beweisginge bis auf den letzten nicht 
vom Wesen der Seele aus den Beweis. Stattdessen geht es von der 
Existenz des Kompositum aus Seele und K6rper aus und schliebt von da 
aus zurtick auf die Praexistenz der Seele. Ebenso verhalt es sich mit allen 
Argumentationen vor der ,Zweiten Fahrt*. 

So geht die erste Argumentation von der Existenz des einzelnen 
Menschen in der Zeit aus und betrachtet von da aus das, was zeitlich vor 
und was zeitlich nach dieser irdischen Existenz erschlossen werden 
kann. Es handelt sich also um Schliisse, die die zeitliche Existenz nach 
vorne oder hinten verlingern und den zeitlich vorausgehenden bzw. 
nachfolgenden Zustand betrachten. Nicht bestimmte, dem Einzelding 
vorausgesetzte Grtinde werden gesucht, sondern Transformationspro- 
zesse beim Werden und Vergehen, d.h. pathé, Affektionen, werden in 
den Blick genommen. Ein Beispiel: Wenn etwas belebt wird, d.h. 
geboren wird, dann muss es zuvor unbelebt gewesen sein, sonst wtirde 
es nicht belebt, sondern bliebe nur. Tot sein aber meint nichts anderes 
als Unbelebtsein. Leben also entstehe aus Totem. Also miisse es das 
Belebende vor der Geburt geben. 

Diese Analyse gibt keine bestimmten Ursachen ftir diesen Prozess 
an, benennt also nicht eine Leben verleihende Ursache, sondern bleibt 
bei dem Kompositum und der Vor- bzw. Nachgeschichte seiner Exis- 
tenz stehen. Dass es ein belebendes Prinzip geben muss, das verschieden 
ist von diesem Kompositum aus Seele und K6rper, das der einzelne 
Mensch ist, wird nicht benannt, sondern nur implizit vorausgesetzt. Es 
handelt sich daher dabei um einen zwar notwendigen Schluss, aber nicht 
um einen ftir sich hinreichenden Beweis, sondern beweisend ist dieser 
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Schluss nur, wenn er von bestimmten, vorher zugrundegelegten Pra- 
missen ausgehen kann, ohne diese zu thematisieren.” 

Ahnlich verhilt es sich auch mit dem Beweis aus der Wiedererin- 
nerung. Auch hier ist es auffallig, dass die Argumentation nicht nach 
allgemeinen Griinden des Erkennens fragt, sondern die Wiedererinne- 
rung als einen sich in der Zeit vollziehenden und vor der Geburt, aber 
in einem zeitlichen Kontinuum mit dieser stattfindenden Prozess be- 
schreibt.** Diese innerzeitliche Redeweise ist in diesem Fall deswegen 
so besonders auffallig, weil das, woran sich erinnernd die Wiedererin- 
nerungen und Erkenntnisse vollzogen werden sollen, keine Erkennt- 
nisse oder Erfahrungen mit Einzeldingen sind, sondern einen anderen 
Status haben: Es sind Erkenntnisse des Gleichen selbst, des Schonen 
selbst usw. — also Ideenerkenntnisse, wie Sokrates sie erst im letzten Teil 
des Beweises im Zuge der hypothesis des eidos als Erkenntnisfundament 
einfihren wird. 


Betrachte also, sagte er, ob sich dies so verhilt. Wir sagen doch, dass gleich 
etwas Bestimmtes ist, ich meine aber nicht, ein Holz dem anderen oder ein 
Stein dem anderen oder anderes von dieser Art, sondern auBer diesen allen 
[sc. Einzelinstanzen] etwas Verschiedenes, das Gleiche selbst. Sagen wir, 
dass es etwas ist, oder dass es nicht etwas ist? — Etwas beim Zeus, sagte 
Simmias, und dies gar sehr.” 


Nicht auf die — vieldiskutierte — Schwierigkeit des Gleichen selbst 
mochte ich die Aufmerksamkeit lenken,*® sondern darauf, dass eine 
wesentliche Verschiedenheit zwischen den einzelnen wahrnehmbaren 
gleichen Dingen und dem, was als das Gleiche selbst bezeichnet wird, 
festgestellt wird. Die Erkenntnis dieses Gleichen selbst erhalt durch diese 
Behauptung der wesentlichen Verschiedenheit einen anderen Status. Sie 
steht nicht mehr als einzelne Erkenntnis neben und vor oder hinter den 
einzelnen Erkenntnisakten, die einzelne Hélzer als gleich erfassen, 
sondern die Erkenntnis des Gleichen selbst ist eine fiir jedes einzelne 
Erkennen immer bereits und aus systematischen Griinden vorausge- 
setzte Komponente dieser einzelnen Akte, die diesen nicht der Zeit 
nach vorausgeht. 


Nicht dasselbe also, sagte er, sind diese einzelnen Dinge und das Gleiche 
selbst. 


33 Phd. 72a7. 
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Offenbar keineswegs, Sokrates. 

Bei all diesen gleichen Dingen, die verschieden sind von jenem Gleichen, 
aber hast du dennoch das Wissen von diesem benutzt und erfasst? 

Sehr wahr sprichst du, sagte er.°” 


Trotzdem aber wird der Schluss gezogen, dass diese Erkenntnis den 
einzelnen Erkenntnisakten, die gleiche Dinge als solche erkennen, der 
Zeit nach vorausgeht,* und daraus die zeitliche Prioritit der Seele vor 
dem Korper gefolgert.”” 

Am Schluss dieses Beweisteiles gibt Sokrates einen Hinweis, der 
auch ftir den Aufbau des Beweises insgesamt von hohem Erkenntnis- 
wert ist. Er ftihrt namlich aus, dass die Praexistenz der Seele dann durch 
die Wiedererinnerungslehre gerade mit Notwendigkeit bewiesen ist, 
wenn man eine bestimmte Pramisse teilt. Dieses Pramisse sei das, was er 
immer im Munde ftihre und zu wiederholen nicht mtide werde, 
namlich dass man bei allem, was man sinnlich wahrnehmend als etwas 
Bestimmtes erfasst, dieses Bestimmte zuvor bereits als begrifflichen 
Gehalt besitzen muss, an den sich erinnernd man die Wahrnehmungs- 
erkenntnis (,,diese Holzer sind gleich“) vollziehen kénne. 


Also verhalt es sich eben so, Simmias? Wenn das, von dem wir immerzu 
Reden fiihren, das Schéne und Gute und jegliches Seiende dieser Art, 
etwas Bestimmtes ist, und wenn wir auf dieses [sc. Seiende] alles, was wir 
aus den Wahrnehmungen gewinnen, beziehen als etwas, das frither Bestand 
hat und wir als Unsriges wiedererkannt haben, und wir diese [Einzeldinge] 
als die Abbilder von jenem auffassend erkennen, dann miissen notwendig, 
ebenso wie diese etwas Bestimmtes sind, so auch unsere Seelen sein, und 
zwar bevor wir geboren sind.*” 


Der Wiedererinnerungsbeweis also ist nicht selbstandig valent, sondern 
bedarf einer tiber ihn hinausgehenden Pramisse. Diese Pramisse — die 
Bestimmtheit des Erkannten fiir sich selbst — aber ist eine Einsicht, die 
als Erkenntnisgrundlage erst im letzten Beweisteil hergeleitet wird. 
Nur fiir Kebes, von dem Simmias sagt, er sei von dieser oft wie- 
derholten Waiedererinnerungslehre und der Praexistenz der Seele 
tiberzeugt, also kann dieser Beweis hinreichend und _hinreichend 
tiberzeugend sein,’ an und fiir sich ist er es nicht, sondern bedarf noch 
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der hinreichenden Begriindung durch die hypothesis des eidos, die sie 
implizit voraussetzt, aber nicht begrtindet. 

Der sog. Anamnesis-Beweis ist also nicht ftir sich selbst hinreichend. 
Er bedarf einer zusatzlichen hinreichenden Begriindung, die im Dialog 
erst spater, in der hypothesis des eidos geliefert wird. Die Gesprachspartner 
des Sokrates im Phaidon sind in diese Grundlage der Erkenntnisbe- 
grtindung schon eingeftihrt. So bedingt die besondere Dialogsituation, 
die Sokrates zur Todesstunde mit seinen Freunden und Schitilern zeigt, 
die schon lange mit ihm philosophische Gespriche fiihren, die For- 
mulierung des Anspruchs, dass die ersten Beweisginge fiir sich bereits 
hinreichend und zwingend sind. Der pers6nliche Bezug auf einzelne 
Gesprachspartner, die zeitliche Formulierung der Prioritét und die 
Betonung, dass es sich um Akte des Uberzeugens handelt, unterstreicht 
diese dialogische Bedingtheit und den untergeordneten, hinfiihrenden 
Charakter dieser Beweisteile. 

So ftigen sich auch die beiden Einwande des Kebes und Simmias in 
diese Beweisftihrung, die eher eine Vorbereitung als selbst bereits ein 
Beweisgang ist. Denn sie formulieren die Lticken im bisherigen Be- 
weisgang als Probleme des pers6nlichen Uberzeugtseins.*” Sie decken 
damit aber auch wirkliche sachliche Lticken oder Leerstellen auf und 
stellen damit die Defizienzen der innerzeitlichen Begriindungsversuche 
heraus. Die Diskussion der beiden Einwande erweist dadurch direkt, 
dass die Unsterblichkeit der Seele nur durch eine dimensionale Ver- 
schiedenheit zur k6rperlichen Existenz, fiir die die Zeitlichkeit konsti- 
tutiv ist, mGglich ist. 

Diesen Gang der Argumentation und diese niachste Stufe der An- 
agogie zur Einsicht in die Uberlegenheit des Rational-Seelischen vor 
der k6rperlich-sinnlichen Existenz wird schon bei der Einfiihrung des 
Einwandes des Kebes evident. Denn Kebes formuliert das Bedenken, 
dass die Existenz der Seele vielleicht zwar von lingerer zeitlicher Dauer 
sei, aber dann schlieBlich doch irgendwann in der Zeit aufgerieben 
werde und untergehe. Dieser Einwand rekurriert also wesentlich auf 
den Aspekt, dass die Existenz der Seele zuvor zuniachst als zeitliche 
Existenz beschrieben worden war, die also gleichsam eine Perlongie- 
rung der sinnlichen Existenz vor und nach der physischen Geburt und 
dem physischen Tod ist. Zugleich ist, wie wir gesehen haben, im 
Rahmen dieser zeitlichen Auffassungsweise auch bereits die Einsicht in 
die dimensionale Verschiedenheit und Uberzeitlichkeit der Seele im- 
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pliziert, wenn auch als Begrtindung nicht selbst kritisch ausgeftihrt. So 
kann Sokrates zu Recht sagen: 


Es ist also, sagte Sokrates, Simmias und Kebes, auch jetzt schon bewiesen, 
wenn ihr dieses Argument zusammenfiigen wollt mit dem, tiber das wir 
zuvor tibereingekommen waren, dass namlich alles Lebende aus dem Ge- 
storbenen entstehe. ... Bewiesen also ist dies, was gesagt worden ist, auch 
jetzt schon. Dennoch scheint ihr, du und Simmias, mir gern auch dieses 
Argument noch weiter durcharbeiten zu wollen und eine Furcht zu haben 
wie die Kinder, dass nicht vielleicht in Wahrheit der Wind sie, wenn sie aus 
dem Leib heraustritt, auseinanderwehe und zerstiube ...* 


Wie die Kinder also denken Simmias und Kebes noch. Wie Kinder, die 
ihre Meinung tiber die Seele von dem her ableiten und tibertragen, was 
sie anschauend wahrnehmen k6nnen und noch nicht dazu in der Lage 
sind, die wesentliche Differenz zwischen Einzeldingen und Prinzipien 
von Einzeldingen, die keine wahrnehmbare Existenz haben, zu denken. 

Zu solchem anschaulichen, nicht rational fundiertem Denken nei- 
gen, nach Platon, alle Menschen zumeist, und zwar nicht nur als Kinder, 
sondern auch noch als Erwachsene. So ist auch gegentiber den er- 
wachsenen Freunden eine ,Besprechung* der Seele notwendig,” und es 
ist notwendig, den eigentlichen begrifflichen Beweis durch Vorargu- 
mentation, die von dem sinnlich existierenden Kompositum ausgehen, 
vorzubereiten. 

Nur der wahre Philosoph, dessen Vollendung Sokrates in seinem 
bios verk6rpert, dessen energeia 1m Phaidon literarisch als Erzihlung vor 
Augen gestellt wird und der im ersten Tugendenteil des Dialogs ab- 
grenzend definiert wird, hat diese Erkenntnisstufe hinter sich gelassen, 
bedarf nicht mehr dieser anschaulichen Zugangsweisen und zeigt auch 
im philosophischen Diskurs nicht mehr die Fehler und Fehleinschit- 
zungen, die die anderen Gesprachsteilnehmer beweisen. Es sind keine 
verderbliche oder falsche Grundhaltungen erweisenden Mangel im 
Erkennen. Die Hartnickigkeit und gewisse Halsstarrigkeit des Simmias 
und besonders Kebes gehért zu diesen Fehlern und Unvollkommen- 
heiten, die aber aus einem echten Erkenntnisinteresse heraus entstehen. 
Sie dauern sogar noch jenseits des ftir sich hinreichenden rationalen 
Beweises der Unsterblichkeit der Seele an.” 
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Noch immer, auch noch in dem hinreichenden Beweis und der 
Einftihrung der Ideenlehre als Basis der hinreichenden Begrtindung der 
Unsterblichkeit der Seele, bendtigt die Seele die Besprechung durch 
anschauliche Vermittlungsformen, und so erzihlt Sokrates einen Mythos 
von dem Schicksal der Seelen in der Unterwelt und entwirft daftir in 
bunten Bildern das Panorama der Orte, an denen die Seelen verkehren. 
Fur die einzelnen Details dieser Bilderwelt erhebt Sokrates dabei keinen 
Anspruch — es kénnte so oder auch anders sein -, lediglich das bewie- 
sene Faktum der Unsterblichkeit der Seele miisse jemand, der mit nous 
begabt ist, zuversichtlich behaupten. Es lohne sich, den Glauben daran 
zu wagen und die Besprechung auf sich zu nehmen.*° 

Die Intellekterkenntnis des Philosophen selbst wird mit dem loh- 
nenden Glauben dessen, der auf dem Weg zu diesem auch fiir die 
Lebensftihrung aktual gemachten Wissen ist, kontrastiert. Der Glau- 
bende ist es, der anschaulicher Bilder und der Hinftihrung zu diesem 
Wissen bedarf. 


7. Schluss 


So ist es im Phaidon die Anschaulichkeit der Dialogkomposition, der 
Bilderreichtum des Mythos und allem voran die Gestalt des Philosophen 
Sokrates, dessen vollendete energeia der Phaidon priasentiert, die diese 
Funktion erftillen. Der Phaidon ist damit zugleich vollendete Literatur. 
Denn er stellt das Wesen des Philosophen in seiner Aktualitat vor Augen 
und ist dadurch im besten Sinne anagogisch und lenkt die nach Er- 
kenntnis Strebenden zur Erkenntnis der intelligiblen und unzeitlichen 
Natur der rationalen Seele und leitet sie an zur Reinigung ihrer Seelen 
von einer tibermaBigen Bindung an das K6rperliche. 

Dabei wird zugleich mit dieser systematischen Einsicht auch die 
Interpretation der Dialogsituation korrigiert: Nicht eine Tragdédie 
komponiert Platon, sondern er erzahlt eine Geschichte mit gutem Ende, 
in dem die energeia des Philosophen Sokrates zu einer anschaulichen 
Erzahlung wird. Dieser Sokrates aber entfaltet dieses philosophische 
Wesen im Gesprach mit Partnern, die diese Vollendung noch nicht 
erreicht haben, sondern vielfachen Selbsttauschungen unterliegen. So 
liegt es nicht fern, dieser Dichtung das Pridikat Komédie zuzusprechen: 
Das Pradikat einer Dichtung, die von nicht verderblichen Fehlern 
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handelt und die auf gliickliche Weise endet — auf gliickliche Weise, 
denn das Eintiben der Befreiung der rationalen Seele von den Fesseln 
des K6rperlichen findet in dem undramatisch geschilderten Tod des 
Sokrates sein telos. Die wahre und vollendete energeia des Philosophen ist 
sein hdchstes Gltick, keine Tragddie. Die Vormeinung von der To- 
desstunde des Sokrates ist damit korrigiert.”” 

Der Dialog Phaidon stellt die Vollendung eines philosophischen 
Lebens dar. Die Todesstunde des Sokrates ist daftir das beste Paradigma. 
Doch es ist nicht nur und nicht primar die Haltung des Sokrates, die 
diese Vollendung vollzieht; sondern im philosophischen Gesprach wird 
das ftir den Philosophen spezifische Verhaltnis zu seinem K6rper und 
seiner Seele zum zentralen Thema gemacht. Die Reinigung der ratio- 
nalen Seele von der Fesselung und Einschrankung durch den Korper 
und die Sinnlichkeit wird tiber verschiedene Stufen argumentativ 
vollzogen. 

Im Rahmen dieser stufenweise erfolgenden Reinigung haben die 
ersten Argumentationen zur Unsterblichkeit der Seele bis und auBer der 
sog. ,Zweiten Fahrt* eine bestimmte, abhangige Funktion: Sie sind 
notwendige, aber nicht an sich hinreichende Beweisteile. Denn sie 
befassen sich noch nicht mit der rationalen Seele fiir sich, sondern mit 
der Seele in ihrer zeitlichen, korpergebundenen Existenz. Die kathar- 
tische Anagogie stellt beide in Zusammenhang miteinander — das ist die 
bemerkenswerte Einsicht, zu der die Betrachtung der energeia des Phi- 
losophen im Phaidon fwhrt. 

Es ist die Seele des Philosophen Sokrates, die seinen Tod und den 
Dialog Phaidon tiberdauert. Ihr gilt das Interesse des Philosophen und 
des Dichters Platon, der seinen Dialog als Lebewesen aus K6rper und 
Seele, aus in der Zeit vollzogener einzelner Handlung und hinrei- 
chender begrifflicher Begriindung, komponiert und damit die beste 
Dichtung geschaffen hat. 


47 S. auch Arist. EN X 7 1177a. 


Die areté' des Leibes: 
Die Stellung der Gesundheit in Platons Giiterlehre 


JAN SZAIF 


In der Forschung zu den antiken eudaimonistischen Ethiken ist die 
Frage der praktischen Bedeutung der Gesundheit in der Regel nur am 
Rande behandelt worden. Dies ist unter anderem auch deshalb be- 
dauerlich, weil die giitertheoretische” Stellung der Gesundheit interes- 
sante Implikationen ftir das Leib-Seele-Verhiltnis in ethischer Per- 
spektive hat. Mein Beitrag wird auf Platons Position naher eingehen, 
die ich weitgehend im Sinne eines unitarischen Interpretationsansatzes 
darlegen werde. Es soll hier nicht bestritten werden, dass entwick- 
lungstheoretische Hypothesen bei der Interpretation Platons oft hilf- 
reich sein k6nnen. Aber beim Thema des praktischen Wertes der Ge- 
sundheit dominiert doch die Kontinuitat zwischen friihen, mittleren 
und spaten Dialogen, und ich werde darum mein Augenmerk darauf 
richten, ob sich eine konsistente Gesamtposition ergibt. 

Platon scheint dem Gut Gesundheit primar eine instrumentelle 
Funktion zuzuschreiben, die ich hier nattirlich naher analysieren werde 
(2.1), um im Anschluss daran den Hinweisen darauf nachzugehen, dass 
er Gesundheit auch als ein finales und intrinsisches Gut auffasst (2.2 und 
2.3). Meiner Platoninterpretation werde ich einige begriffliche Vor- 
klarungen voranschicken (1). 


1 Das Wort areté wird traditionell als ,Tugend‘ iibersetzt, hat aber oft eine weitere 
Bedeutung im Sinne von ,Tauglichkeit’ oder ,exzellenter Verfassung*. Ich 
werde hier in der Regel den griechischen Terminus beibehalten. 

2 So wie ich hier den Begriff der Giiter verwenden werde, umfasst er alles, was 
man (substantivisch) als etwas Gutes (&yaSév 1) bezeichnen kann. Der Aus- 
druck ,gut’ (&ya9dv) hat in diesem Kontext keine spezifisch moralische Kon- 
notation. Das zentrale Kriterium daftir, ob etwas ein Gut ist, liegt vielmehr in 
dem Beitrag, den es zur Eudaimonie einer Person zu leisten vermag. Als Giiter 
oder Gutes in diesem Sinne kénnen Sachwerte, individuelle Personen, soziale 
Beziehungen und Institutionen, aber auch Tatigkeits- und Erlebnisweisen, 
seelische Fihigkeiten und Dispositionen sowie physische Qualitaten bezeichnet 
werden. 
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1. Begriffliche Vorklarungen 
1.1 Intrinsische und finale Gtiter 


Eine der Fragen, die wir hier erértern mtissen, lautet, ob Gesundheit 
(neben ihrem offenkundigen instrumentellen Wert) auch einen nicht- 
instrumentellen Wert besitzt, mit Blick auf den sie als etwas um ihrer 
selbst willen Erstrebenswertes gelten kann. Nicht-instrumenteller Wert 
wird oft als intrinsischer Wert bezeichnet, und man konnte darum auch 
fragen: Ist Gesundheit auch ein intrinsisches Gut?? 

Bei der Rede von intrinsischem Wert muss man jedoch im Auge 
behalten, ob damit die ontologische These gemeint ist, dass einer Sache, 
einer Einstellung oder einem Sachverhalt u.dgl. Wert oder Gtite als 
intrinsische Eigenschaft zukommen kann, oder ob lediglich die hand- 
lungstheoretische These im Blick steht, dass wir bestimmte Ziele als 
Letztziele (d.h. ,um ihrer selbst willen‘) verfolgen miissen, da sonst ein 
regressus ad infinitum der Zweck-Mittel-Relation drohen wiirde. Die 
gangige Praxis, von intrinsischen Gtitern in Entgegensetzung zu in- 
strumentellen Gtitern zu sprechen, verunklart diese Unterscheidung. 

Betrachten wir zuerst den Sinn der Rede von intrinsischem Wert, 
der aus dem ontologischen Begriff intrinsischer Eigenschaften abgeleitet ist. 
Intrinsische Eigenschaften sind Eigenschaften, die nicht von einer Re- 
lation abhangen, in der die fragliche Sache zu anderen, ihr auBerlichen 
Entitaten steht. Wenn man annimmt, dass einer Sache Wert oder Gtite 
unabhangig von externen Relationen zukommen kann, so muss man 
sich dann auch fragen, ob dieser intrinsische Wert seinen Erklarungs- 
grund jeweils im Vorliegen bestimmter inharierender naturaler (oder 
auch formaler metaphysischer) Eigenschaften hat.* In Platons Werk gibt 


3. ,Wert* ist eher ein moderner Terminus. Ich gebrauche diesen Ausdruck hier als 
Bezeichnung der Eigenschaft, durch die ein Gut ein Gut ist. Beispielsweise hat 
ein Hammer einen instrumentellen Wert, der sich naher beschreiben lasst, und 
ist dadurch ein instrumentelles Gut. Der Wert einer Sache wird in der Wert- 
schatzung, der man ihr entgegenbringt, anerkannt. — All dies scheint mir 
durchaus kompatibel mit einem antiken giitertheoretischen Kontext und dem 
evaluativen Vokabular im Griechischen zu sein. Die Rede von ,Werten‘ werde 
ich hingegen vermeiden. 

4 — Ich formuliere dies mit Absicht in dieser etwas vagen Form, um eine Festlegung 
hinsichtlich der Art der naturalistischen Fundierungsbeziehung zu vermeiden, 
da eine Vertiefung dieses Themas hier zu weit ftihren wiirde. Es sei auch darauf 
hingewiesen, dass eine Theorie intrinsischer Werteigenschaften nicht in diesem 
Sinne naturalistisch sein muss. Alternativen waren etwa die intuitionistische 
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es sehr deutliche Hinweise darauf, dass er Ordnungsstrukturen und 
Proportionen, insbesondere wenn sie sich arithmetisch und geometrisch 
reprasentieren lassen, als etwas in sich Werthaftes betrachtet (vielleicht 
zusammengefasst unter dem henologischen Oberbegriff von Einheit in 
Vielheit).° 

Ein alternativer, nicht ontologischer, sondern handlungstheoreti- 
scher Ansatz zur Rede von intrinsischen Giitern ergibt sich aus der 
handlungstheoretisch notwendigen Unterscheidung zwischen End- 
zwecken und Zwecken, die als Mittel fiir ibergeordnete Zwecke die- 
nen. Da letztere ihren Wert ftir den Betreffenden nur aus ihrer Dien- 
lichkeit ftir die Verwirklichung des leitenden Zieles erhalten, ist ihr 
Wert abgeleitet, der Wert der leitenden Ziele dagegen nicht abgeleitet. 

Zur terminologischen Unterscheidung der Rede vom intrinsisch 
Guten im Sinne der endzielhaften Giiter von einer ontologischen 
Konzeption intrinsischer Gtite kGnnte man im ersteren Fall von prak- 
tisch-intrinsischer und im letzteren von ontologisch-intrinsischer Giite spre- 
chen. Der gr6Beren begrifflichen Klarheit halber ziehe ich es aber vor, 
mich an eine von Christine Korsgaard (1983, 169-176) in Ankniipfung 
an Moore (u.a. 1912, 1922) und Ross (1930) vorgeschlagene begriff- 
liche und terminologische Regelung zu halten, mit der Klar zwischen 
der Frage, ob etwas einen intrinsischen oder nur einen extrinsischen Wert 
besitzt, und der Frage, ob etwas (faktisch oder verntinftigerweise) als ein 
finales oder nur als ein instrumentelles Gut erstrebt werden kann, unter- 
schieden wird. Ich werde den Begriff intrinsischer Giite also nur dort 
anzuwenden, wo die Werteigenschaft einem Gegenstand allein auf- 
grund seiner intrinsischen Eigenschaften zugeschrieben wird. Die von 
einem zweckeverfolgenden Wesen als Endzwecke verfolgten Gtiter 
hingegen werde ich als finale Giiter bezeichnen. Mit dieser terminolo- 
gischen Festlegung wird nichts dahingehend prajudiziert, ob der finale 
Status eines Gutes letztlich eine Angelegenheit subjektiver Praferenz ist 
oder sich objektiv rechtfertigen lasst (etwa durch Rekurs auf eine on- 
tologische Konzeption intrinsischer Giite). 


Theorie Moores oder eine deontologische Vernunftethik, gemaB der moralischer 
Wert eine intrinsische Eigenschaft von Handlungsmaximen ist, die ihnen 
aufgrund ihrer Gesetzesformigkeit zukommt. 

5 Diese Position deuten Textpassagen an wie Grg. 503e, 507e—8a, R. 443e1, 
Ti. 3lab. Zum Hintergrund dieser Vorstellung der Werthaftigkeit von Einheit 
und mathematischer Proportion vgl. Burnyeat 2000. Auch die Verbindung von 
Giite und Ma® (u.a. in Phib. 64de; vgl. D. Frede 1997, 358-360) weist in diese 
Richtung. 
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Im Kontext der antiken eudaimonistischen Ethiken wird das ulti- 
mative und alle anderen praktischen Zwecksetzungen umegreifende 
Gute-fiir-mich als die je eigene Eudaimonie, das gute oder gltickliche 
Leben, gefasst. Allerdings ist damit in gewissem Sinne noch nichts ge- 
sagt, da Eudaimonie nur als ein gleichsam inhaltsloses Etikett ftir die 
gltickende Lebensfiihrung eines rationalen Wesens fungiert, worin auch 
immer sie bestehen mdgen. Die Giiter oder Endzwecke, durch die sich 
ein Leben als gegliickt realisiert, mtissen allererst noch herausgefunden 
werden. Der Eudaimonismus enthilt auch keineswegs eine Festlegung 
auf eine egoistische oder egozentrische Perspektive in der Ethik, denn 
zu den Giitern, die je mein Gltick konstituieren, konnen auch ge- 
meinwohlbezogene und altruistische Haltungen und deren Bezugsob- 
jekte gehdren.°® Die eudaimonistische Grundannahme besagt lediglich, 
dass das je eigene Leben durch die eigenen Entscheidungen, die man 
trifft, gelingen oder misslingen, gut oder schlecht geraten kann, und dass 
jedem rationalen Wesen am Gelingen des eigenen Lebens liegt und 
liegen sollte. Alles Weitere hangt dann davon ab, wie die endzielhaften 
Giiter spezifiziert werden, die das je eigene Gliick konstituieren. 

Es ist denkbar, dass eine ethische Theorie generell nur Giiter, die 
einen ontologisch ausgewiesenen intrinsischen Wert besitzen, als finale 
Giiter fiir einen rational denkenden Menschen zulasst. Es spricht einiges 
dafiir, dass Platon eine solche Auffassung vertreten hat, wie sich etwa in 
der Politeia zeigt, wenn die Tugenden dort als eine harmonische Ord- 
nung der inneren Seelenfaktoren unter Leitung der Vernunft be- 
schrieben werden — eine Ordnung, die (analog zu Gesundheit) objektiv 
gut ist, weil sie das héchste Maf an naturgemaBer funktionaler Einheit 
in der Seele realisiert.’ 

Bedeutet dies, dass bei Platon der Begriff der finalen praktischen 
Giiter in dem der intrinsischen Gtiter schlicht aufgeht? Nein, denn 
selbst dann, wenn man die Auffassung vertritt, dass nur intrinsische 
Giiter von einem rationalen Wesen auch als finale Giiter zurecht an- 
gestrebt werden konnen, fallt der Begriff eines finalen nicht mit dem 
eines intrinsischen Gutes zusammen, wie wir uns etwa am Beispiel der 


6 Dieser ftir die in der sokratischen Tradition stehenden Tugendethik wesentliche 
Gedanke, der es ermoglicht, den Antagonismus von Eigeninteresse und mo- 
ralischen Forderungen aufzuheben, ist von einer Reihe von Interpreten richtig 
erkannt worden. Mit Bezug auf Aristoteles habe ich diese Thematik in Szaif 
2006 diskutiert. 

7  R. 443c—445b, s.a. 351c—352a und Grg. 503c—504d, 507e—8a. 
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Tugend oder Exzellenz (&peth) veranschaulichen kénnen. Ob die 
Tugend in Sokrates oder in einem ganzlich unbekannten Mysier ver- 
wirklicht wird, macht vom absoluten Standpunkt einer metaphysischen 
Bewertung keinen Unterschied aus. Es ist jeweils die gleiche Art von 
Gut oder Vollkommenheit. Aber fiir diesen bestimmten Menschen 
Sokrates ist es natiirlich das primare Anliegen und die primare Aufgabe — 
das primar Fiir-ihn-Gute -, einen solchen Ordnungszustand in seiner 
eigenen Seele und Lebenspraxis zu verwirklichen. (Man denke hier an 
das sokratische Ideal der Sorge ftir die eigene Seele.) 

Der intrinsische Wert eines Zustandes ist hier also nur die not- 
wendige, nicht die hinreichende Bedingung daftir, dass, und in wel- 
chem Mab, ein solcher Zustand ein finales Gut fiir mich sein kann. Ein 
endliches Wesen kann nicht die universale Verwirklichung intrinsisch 
werthafter Zustinde in Angriff nehmen, sondern derartiges nur in sei- 
nem eigenen begrenzten Wirkungskreis leisten, angefangen bei ihm 
selbst und seiner inneren seelischen Verfassung, ftir die er die primare 
Verantwortung trégt und die sein primires natiirliches Interesse dar- 
stellt.* 


1.2 Die Einteilung von Giitern hinsichtlich der Art und des Grades 
ihrer Relevanz 


Hinsichtlich des ,Beitrages‘, den Gtiter zu einer gliicklichen Lebens- 
praxis leisten, muss man zwischen der konstitutiven und der instru- 
mentellen Funktion unterscheiden. Das Lebensgliick wird durch ein 
endzweckhaftes Gut oder eine Kombination mehrerer Arten end- 
zweckhafter Gtiter konstituiert. Konstitutive Gtiter sind gleichsam die 


8 Einige namhafte Interpreten wie Cooper und Annas meinen zwar, dass Platon 
in den zentralen Biichern der Politeia diesen eudaimonistischen Standpunkt 
hinter sich lisst und den universalen Standpunkt einer von der sozusagen 
parteilichen Ausrichtung auf das je eigene Gltick losgelésten Liebe zur Idee des 
Guten beschreibt (vgl. Cooper 1977, Annas 1981, 258-271, 321—334.). Ich 
schlieBe mich dieser Interpretation nicht an, kann diesen Punkt hier aber nicht 
naher ausftihren. Die Hinordnung auf ein absolutes und urspriingliches Gut 
steht meines Erachtens nicht im Widerspruch zu der eudaimonistischen Per- 
spektive, da sich in der Kontemplation dieses urspriinglichen Gutes, die ja je 
meine Aktivitat ist, und der Angleichung an es, das héchste finale Gut fiir mich 
verwirklicht. Platon ist Eudaimonist in allen Teilen und Phasen seines Werkes. 
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Bestandteile, aus denen sich das Lebensgliick zusammensetzt.” (Fiir die 
Stoiker etwa waren dies die moralischen Handlungen; fiir die Epikureer 
hingegen ein stabiler Zustand der Zufriedenheit ohne Schmerzen.) 
Instrumentelle Gtiter stehen hingegen in einer externen, kausalen Re- 
lation zum Lebensgltick, indem sie zur Hervorbringung der konstitu- 
tiven Giiter beitragen. (So sind ftir Aristoteles nicht alle Betatigungen 
der Tugend, sondern nur solche, die unter giinstigen Umstanden 
stattfinden, gliicksstiftend, weshalb diesen auferen Umstanden eine 
wesentliche instrumentelle Funktion zukommt.) 

Jedes konstitutive Gut ist auch ein finales Gut. Das liegt im Wesen 
der Sache, da das schlechthin endzielhafte Gut der Eudaimonie nur 
durch etwas konstituiert werden kann, das um seiner selbst willen er- 
strebenswert ist. Daraus folgt allerdings nicht auch schon, dass alle fi- 
nalen Giiter gltickskonstitutiv sind. Es ist Auffassung denkbar, und im 
Kontext der peripatetischen Ethik auch nachweisbar'’, dass bestimmte 
Giiter als um ihrer selbst willen erstrebenswert (also als final) klassifiziert 
werden, aber nicht als konstitutiv. (Bei Platon scheint sich diese még- 
liche Komplikation aber nicht bemerkbar zu machen.) 

Die Unterscheidung zwischen konstitutiver und instrumenteller Rolle 
betrifft die Art der Gliicksrelevanz. Des Weiteren ist auch hinsichtlich des 
Grades der Glticksrelevanz zu unterscheiden. Insbesondere kann man so- 
wohl bei konstitutiven als auch bei instrumentellen Gtitern die Gliicks- 
relevanz dahingehend unterscheiden, ob sie ftir das Lebensgliick 


9 Die klare Ausformulierung eines Begriffs von Giitern, die in die Eudaimonie als 
Teile eingehen, in Abhebung von externen, kausal relevanten Faktoren, findet 
sich bereits bei Aristoteles (EE I 2, 1214b6—27; s.a. MMI 2, 1184a26—29). Die 
entsprechende interpretatorische Terminologie der Rede von ,,constituent 
elements“ oder ,,component parts“ ist bereits von den 4lteren englischen Ari- 
stoteles-Kommentatoren Stewart und Greenwood eingeftihrt worden (Vlastos 
1991, 206). Man kann davon ausgehen, dass diese Unterscheidung zwischen 
auBeren Erméglichungsgriinden und konstitutiven Komponenten der Eudai- 
monie bereits in Platons Akademie diskutiert wurde. 

10 Antiochos von Askalon apud Cic. Fin. 5,68. — Antiochos hat bekanntlich den 
Anspruch vertreten, die ,,alte“ platonische Akademie wiederzubegriinden. Des 
weiteren hat er die These von der Einheit der platonischen und der aristote- 
lisch-peripatetischen Philosophie vertreten, de facto sich in seiner Ethik aber 
auch stark durch stoische Theoreme und Begriffe beeinflussen lassen, die er, 
wie zum Beispiel in seiner oikeidsis-Lehre, im Sinne einer peripatetischen 
Giiterlehre modifiziert, welche die Existenz genuiner leiblicher und externer 
Giiter anerkennt. Eine ahnliche Herangehensweise findet sich in der Epitome 
der peripatetischen Ethik des Areios Didymos (apud Stob. Ecl., II, p. 118,5- 
126,11; vgl. Szaif 2009, Kap. II, E). 
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a) notwendig und hinreichend, 


b) hinreichend (aber nicht notwendig),'! 


c) notwendig (aber nicht hinreichend), oder 


d) weder notwendig noch hinreichend, aber doch gliickssteigernd sind. 


(a) und (b) reprasentieren die starksten Grade der Gliicksrelevanz, da 
hier jeweils ein Gut ftir sich allein Eudaimonie hervorbringen kann. 

Giiter, deren Verwirklichung oder kompetenter Gebrauch we- 
nigstens entweder notwendig oder hinreichend fiir ein gliickendes 
Leben ist (Grade a bis c), k6nnen als starke Giiter bezeichnet werden, die 
iibrigen hingegen (Grad d) als schwache Giiter.'”. 

Eine andere Form der Unterscheidung von Graden der Gliicksre- 
levanz ergibt sich aus der Fragestellung, ob ein bestimmtes Gut seinen 
charakteristischen Beitrag allein oder nur in Verbindung mit einem 
anderen Gut leisten kann. Im letzteren Falle handelt es sich um ein 
abhédngiges, anderenfalls um ein selbstandiges Gut. Bei instrumentellen 
Gtitern lasst sich Abhiangigkeit relativ einfach plausibilisieren. Sie kon- 
nen ihre niitzliche Wirkung nur in Verbindung mit einer Kompetenz zu 
rechtem Gebrauch entfalten. Gibt es eine analoge Form der Abhan- 
gigkeit auch bei konstitutiven Gtitern? Man miisste dann auch zwischen 
abhdngigen und selbststandigen konstitutiven Giitern unterscheiden.' 


11 Man konnte Aristoteles unter Umstinden so lesen, dass ungestérte philoso- 
phische Kontemplation zwar hinreichend, aber nicht notwendig ftir das Le- 
bensgliick ist, da Lebensgliick auch in einem praktisch-politisch orientierten 
Bios verwirklicht werden kann (zumindest eine sekundare Form von Lebens- 
gliick). 

12 Um etwa ein Beispiel aus dem Bereich der konstitutiven Giiter zu geben: Fur 
Antiochos hat Gesundheit, qua konstitutives Gut, lediglich einen erganzenden 
und steigernden Effekt auf die in Tugend griindende Eudaimonie (vgl. An- 
tiochos von Askalon apud Cic. Fin. 5,71). 

13. Diese Unterscheidung ist von Vlastos 1991, 200-232, in seiner Interpretation 
der sokratischen Gliickslehre gebraucht worden und begegnet seitdem haufig in 
der Sokratesliteratur. Die wesentliche Schwache von Vlastos’ (ansonsten in 
vielerlei Hinsicht sehr brauchbarer) Analyse der sokratischen Gliickskonzeption 
liegt darin, dass er hinsichtlich der schwachen konstitutiven Giiter nicht hin- 
langlich Klar zwischen der Frage der Abhangigkeit eines konstitutiven und der 
eines instrumentellen Gutes unterscheidet. Gema{ Vlastos ist zum Beispiel 
Gesundheit ein schwaches konstitutives Gut, das nur in Verbindung mit Tu- 
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2. Die Stellung der Gesundheit unter den praktischen Giitern 


Nach diesen begrifflichen Vorklarungen moéchte ich mich nun dem 
Status der Gesundheit in der platonischen Giiterlehre zuwenden. Dabei 
werden wir sowohl die Frage nach dem Grad der Gliicksrelevanz der 
Gesundheit als auch die nach ihrer Art im Auge behalten miissen. 

Ich werde mich zuerst der instrumentellen Funktion von Gesund- 
heit zawenden (2.1) und in diesem Zusammenhang auch die Frage nach 
dem Grad ihrer Relevanz erértern, da fiir Platon vor allem die instru- 
mentelle Funktion von Gesundheit ins Gewicht zu fallen scheint. Ist 
Gesundheit eine notwendige Bedingung ftir Eudaimonie? Oder steigert 
sie lediglich das Gltick eines Lebens, welches dank der Weisheit und 
Tugend bereits eudaimonisch ist? Oder ist Gesundheit gar ein bloBes 
Adiaphoron (also etwas, das keinerlei gltickssteigernde oder glticks- 
mindernde Relevanz besitzt) ? 

Unter den Platonexegeten vertritt Julia Annas bemerkenswerter- 
weise diese letztere, stoisierende Interpretation."* Auch einige der 
Mittelplatoniker, etwa Alkinoos, scheinen Platon so gedeutet zu 
haben.” Von Antiochos von Askalon ist hingegen als platonische Po- 
sition die These vertreten worden, dass Gesundheit keine notwendige 
Bedingung fiir die Eudaimonie ist, aber das Gliick zu steigern vermag.'° 
Diese Lesart Platons scheint auch unter modernen Exegeten recht 
verbreitet. Die eben an erster Stelle genannte Alternative, dass Ge- 
sundheit, oder wenigstens die Abwesenheit starker und unheilbarer 
Krankheit, eine notwendige Bedingung eudaimonischen Lebens sei, 
entspricht einer Deutung Platons, die ihm die Autarkiethese abspricht, 
also beispielsweise der Irwins.'” 


gend seine Funktion als Gliickskomponente erfiillen kann (und zwar nicht nur, 
weil die schwachen Giiter ftir sich genommen nicht ausreichen wiirden, das 
Gliick hervorzubringen, sondern weil sie ohne die Verbindung mit der Tugend 
sogar einen negativen Wert haben; a.a.O. 228). Die Argumente aus Platon, die 
er daftir anftihren kann, plausibilisieren aber nur die Abhangigkeit instrumen- 
tellen Wertes. Vgl. zu dem Thema auch Bobonich 2002, 123-215, der diese 
Liicke zu fiillen versucht. 

14 Vgl. Annas 1999, 31-51. 

15 Vel. Alkinoos, Didasc. 27, p. 180,39-181,18 Whittaker; vgl. Annas 1999, 32. 

16 Vel. oben, Anm. 12. 

17. Vgl. Irwin 1995, 191 f. — Irwin unterscheidet nota bene zwischen der sokrati- 
schen Position in Platons Friihwerk, die der Autarkiethese bzw. ,,sufficiency 
thesis“ zustimmt (Irwin 1986/1992; 1995, 58-60, 118-120), und der plato- 
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Die mégliche Funktion der Gesundheit als eines nicht nur instru- 
mentellen, sondern auch finalen und konstitutiven Gutes werde ich in 
2.2 erdrtern. Unser Ausgangspunkt wird dabei Glaukons Einteilung der 
Gtiter in Politeia II sein. Die Interpretation der relevanten Stellen wird 
uns mit einigen schwierigen und grundsitzlichen Problemen der pla- 
tonischen Gtiterlehre konfrontieren und darum etwas breiteren Raum 
einnehmen. 


2.1 Der instrumentelle Wert von Gesundheit 


Um etwas mehr tiber Platons Auffassung vom instrumentellen Wert der 
Gesundheit zu erfahren, mtissen wir uns seine Ausfiithrungen zur 
Funktion der Gymnastik und Medizin im Idealstaat der Politeia naher 
ansehen. Insbesondere der Abschnitt 406a-407e ist hier sehr informativ. 
Ein Leben, welches nur der Bekampfung und Linderung von Krank- 
heiten dient, sei nicht lebenswert, heiBt es dort. Der Text erwahnt den 
asklepiadischen Arzt Herodikos, der die urspriingliche asklepiadische 
Medizin verfalscht habe, indem er sich der Eindammung unheilbarer 
Krankheiten gewidmet habe, zuallererst seiner eigenen: ,, Denn jeder 
Wendung seiner tédlichen Krankheit nachgehend, konnte er, glaube 
ich, sich zwar nicht heilen, lebte aber fort, sich sein ganzes Leben lang 
verarztend, ohne MubBe ftir irgend etwas anderes (év &0yoAia Travtov) 
...° (406b). Die richtige Weise, Medizin zu betreiben, bestehe darin, 
eine schnelle Entscheidung herbeizufiihren, Heilung oder Tod. In 
diesem Sinne soll auch in der Kallipolis Medizin praktiziert werden. 
Eine Schltisselbedeutung kommt in diesem Zusammenhang dem 
Begriff der MuBe zu, der in dem Zitat enthalten ist. Krankheit ver- 
hindert MuBe. Ein Leben ist aber nur dann gut und uneingeschrankt 
lebenswert, wenn in ihm Mube ftir sinnvolle Tatigkeiten gegeben ist. 
Bei jenen, denen in der Kallipolis MuBe zugestanden wird, um sich 
philosophisch-wissenschaftlichen Studien zu widmen oder fiir das Ge- 
meinwesen politisch tatig zu werden, wtirde dauerhafte schwere 
Krankheit die inneren, seelischen Bedingungen der MuBe zerstéren.'® 


nischen Position in der Politeia und anderen spateren Werken, die diese These 
nicht mehr verteidige. 

18 Die Mehrzahl der Birger in der Kallipolis ist natiirlich manuell tatig, so dass sie 
nur in einer sehr beschrankten Weise an der Tugend des Ganzen teilhaben 
konnen. Aber in der Austibung ihrer jeweiligen manuellen Berufe verwirkli- 
chen sie doch den ihnen méglichen Beitrag zum Gemeinwesen, und dies ist die 
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Damit deutet sich an, dass die Funktion der Gesundheit relativ zur 
Verwirklichung einer guten und sinnvollen Lebenspraxis im Wesentli- 
chen eine negative ist: Sie fungiert in der Art einer Verhinderungsur- 
sache, indem sie die St6rung der sinnvollen politischen und intellek- 
tuellen Praxis durch physische Schwache und _ starke physische 
Schmerzen verhindert. Die Gesundheit lisst dem geistig-seelischen 
Zentrum des Menschen die Freiheit und Mu®e, den intrinsisch wert- 
vollen Tatigkeiten nachzugehen, in denen die Eudaimonie besteht. Man 
kann dies mit den bekannten Ausftihrungen im Phaidon 66b ff., ver- 
binden, die den K6rper primar als einen St6rfaktor in den Blick neh- 
men, der vielfaltige Formen von MubBelosigkeit (GoyoAia) verursacht. 
Es werden dabei auch die Krankheiten erwahnt, von denen es heibt, 
dass sie die ,,Jagd nach dem Seienden“ (66c1—2) behindern. 

Die Ausftthrungen Platons im eben erérterten Abschnitt der Politeia 
k6nnen wir als den erklarenden Hintergrund dafiir betrachten, warum 
der platonische Sokrates an anderer Stelle das Leben in einem zerriit- 
teten K6rper generell als nicht lebenswert bezeichnet, so im Kriton 
(47e), 1m Gorgias (512a—b) und in Politeia IV (445a). An diesen Stellen 
soll damit zwar durch einen Vergleich plausibilisiert werden, dass das 
Leben mit einer zerriitteten Seele sozusagen noch viel weniger le- 
benswert sei. Aber als Primisse wird dabei eben vorausgesetzt, dass auch 
durch die Zerriittung des K6rpers das Leben aufhort, lebenswert zu sein. 

Den Aussagen in der Politeia zur Bedeutung der Gesundheit und des 
korperlichen Trainings liegt eine Auffassung von den Wechselwirkun- 
gen zwischen Korper und Seele zugrunde, die durch Darlegungen im 
Timaios naher erlautert wird. In 86c-e beispielsweise wird beschrieben, 
wie eine bestimmte physiologische Disposition zu sexueller Ungezii- 
geltheit ftihrt und eine verntinftige Lebensftihrung unméglich macht. 
Im Anschluss daran wird beschrieben, wie verschiedene KGrpersafte in 
einem Zustand von Unordnung auf alle drei Seelenteile emwirken und 
verschiedene Arten von schlechten charakterlichen Dispositionen und 
intellektuellen Schwachen zur Folge haben kénnen (86e—87a). Im 
darauf folgenden Textabschnitt werden dann die Bedeutung einer 
harmonischen Entwicklung von Korper und Seele und die Gefahren 
einer einseitigen Entwicklung nur der Seele oder nur des K6rper her- 
ausgestellt (88bc). 


ihnen mogliche Form von staatsbiirgerlicher Tugend. Bestandiges Kranksein 
wiirde auch sie daran hindern, die ihnen mégliche Form von Tugend zu 
realisieren. 
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Platon lasst aber auch keinen Zweifel daran, dass Zweck dieses 
Bemiihens um eine harmonische Entwicklung von K6rper und Seele 
letztlich die gute Verfassung der Seele und ihre ungest6rte und wahr- 
heitskonforme geistig-seelische Betatigung ist. In diesem Sinne heibt es 
auch schon am Ende des LEX. Buches der Politeia, dass man nicht der 
Gesundheit als solcher den ersten Rang zubilligen, sondern ,,stets eine 
harmonische Verfassung des K6rpers um willen der harmonischen 
Verfassung der Seele“ anstreben solle (R. 591cd). 

Eher als ein Kuriosum sei erwahnt, dass in einem Textstiick der 
Nomoi vor einem Zuviel an Gesundheit und anderen ké6rperlichen 
Vorztigen wie Sch6nheit und Kraft gewarnt wird, weil solche Vorztige 
einen Menschen leicht eitel und dreist werden lassen (728de). Die 
These, dass ein Zuviel an Gesundheit der charakterlichen Entwicklung 
schaden kann, ist sicher sehr ungewOhnlich in der antiken Ethik. Die in 
den Nomoi formulierten ,Gesetze* und ihre Begrtindungen richten sich 
jedoch an eine Gesellschaft von Btirgern, deren Tugend die sogenannte 
politische oder staatsbtirgerliche ist. Die im eigentlichen Sinne Weisen 
wiirden kaum durch ein Zuviel an Gesundheit und anderen k6rperli- 
chen Vorztigen eitel und dreist werden. Der Wert dieser Textstelle liegt 
vor allem darin, dass sie ganz eindeutig als Kriterium fiir das rechte Mab 
des Bemtihens um Gesundheit und andere Aspekte k6rperlicher Ex- 
zellenz deren Wirkung auf die seelische Verfassung identifiziert. 

All diese Aussagen scheinen auf den ersten Blick vélig unvereinbar 
mit Annas’ These zu sein, dass Gesundheit oder Krankheit bei Platon 
adiaphora seien. Mindestens ihr positiver oder negativer instrumenteller 
Wert scheint eine erhebliche Auswirkung auf die eudaimonische 
Qualitat des Lebens zu haben. Ja diese Textstellen scheinen auf den 
ersten Blick sogar zu implizieren, dass Gesundheit (oder Abwesenheit 
bestindiger schwerer Krankheit) eine notwendige Bedingung fiir die Eu- 
daimonie ist. Selbst die (im Vergleich zur Adiaphorathese etwas 
schwachere) Autarkiethese k6nnte in diesem Fall nicht mehr aufrecht- 
erhalten werden. Weisheit im Verbund mit den charakterlichen Tu- 
genden ware nicht mehr allein hinreichend in der Gewahrleistung eines 
eudaimonischen Lebens."” 

So einfach geht es denn aber doch nicht mit der Widerlegung von 
Annas’ These. Man muss differenzieren zwischen erstens der Frage, ob 


19 Die Autarkiethese ist schwacher als die stoisierende Interpretation, gemaB der 
alle putativen Giiter bloBe adiaphora sind, da sie die Méglichkeit der Steigerung 
des Gliicks durch leibliche und auBere Giiter zulasst. 
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Gesundheit zu den Voraussetzungen gehGrt, ohne die ein seelischer und 
intellektueller Reifungsprozess nicht méglich ist, der zur Eudaimonie 
hinftihrt, und zweitens der Frage, ob der Philosoph, der schon eine 
hinlangliche intellektuelle und charakterliche Reife erreicht hat, durch 
schwere Krankheit noch aus dem intellektuellen und _ seelischen 
Gleichgewicht gebracht werden kann, in dem seine Eudaimonie 
grtindet. 

Es kann kein Zweifel daran bestehen, dass ein hinlangliches Mab an 
k6rperlicher Gesundheit ftir Platon eine unabdingbare Voraussetzung 
fiir einen erfolgreichen seelischen und intellektuellen Bildungsgang ist. 
Dies ist einer der Griinde ftir die Unverzichtbarkeit der Gymnastik in 
dem von der Kallipolis verordneten Bildungsgang. Die Autarkiethese 
wird aber nicht ftir den sich noch entwickelnden Menschen, sondern mit 
Bezug auf den vollendeten Weisen aufgestellt. Und es kénnte ja sein, 
dass Platon der Auffassung ist, dass der vollendete Philosoph in seiner 
eudaimonischen Seelenverfassung nicht mehr durch schwere Krank- 
heiten tangiert werden kann. 

Aber es spricht doch einiges daftir, dass bei Platon giinstige auBere 
Rahmenbedingungen und ungetrtibte Gesundheit die eudaimonische 
Praxis auch des vollendeten Philosophen unterstiitzen und auf diese 
Weise zumindest gliickssteigernd wirken konnen. In den friihen Dia- 
logen Platons gibt es zwar Stellen, die das Gut-Leben als strikt aqui- 
valent mit dem Gerecht-Leben darstellen, weshalb man sie, isoliert 
betrachtet, so lesen kann, dass hier die Eudaimonie ausschlieBlich eine 
Frage der sittlichen Haltung ist.*” Ab dem mittleren Werk Platons wird 
die Eudaimonie aber primar als philosophische Praxis auf der Grundlage 
einer harmonischen, vernunftgeleiteten Seelenverfassung expliziert, und 
fiir die philosophischen Studien macht es sehr wohl einen Unterschied 
aus, ob die 4uBeren Rahmenbedingungen und die leibliche Verfassung 
die MufBe gewahren, diesen Studien nachzugehen. 

Auch das Gebrauchsargument, das wir in zwei Dialogen des Uber- 
gangs vom friihen zum mittleren Werk finden (Men. 87d—89a, Euthd. 
278e—282d, 288d—293a), kann fiir eine stoisierende Deutung Platons 
nicht wirklich in Anspruch genommen werden. — Es handelt sich 
hierbei um ein Argument, mit dem in Bezug auf alle die Dinge, die 
gemeinhin als Giiter anerkannt sind, ausgeftihrt wird, dass ihre Wirkung 


20 Andererseits finden wir gerade auch in friihen Dialogen die Aussage, dass das 
Leben in einem zerriitteten K6rper nicht lebenswert sei (vgl. Brickhouse/Smith 


1994, 118 f. und Anm. 30). 
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ambivalent ist, da sie von der Art und Weise des Gebrauchs dieser Giter 
abhangt. Ohne das entsprechende Gebrauchswissen k6nnen sich diese 
Gtiter auch schadlich auswirken. Sie seien darum, ftir sich genommen, 
weder niitzlich noch schadlich, sondern niitzlich, wenn sie in ethisch 
kompetenter Weise gebraucht werden, schadlich, wenn man sich ihrer 
auf der Basis falscher ethischer Uberzeugungen bedient. Fiir sich ge- 
nommen seien sie neutral (Neutralitatsthese).”' 

Fiir eine stoisierende Interpretation” kann dieses Argument, so wie 
es bei Platon prasentiert wird, gleichwohl nicht in Anspruch genommen 
werden, da Platon ausdriicklich festhalt, dass jene putativen Gtiter, wenn 
man mit ihnen weise umgeht, tatsachlich von Nutzen sind.” Nutzen ist 
definiert als Gliickszutraglichkeit, da gemafi der eudaimonistischen 
Grundhypothese, die gerade auch in diesem Argument des Euthydemos 
bekraftigt wird (278e), das Lebensgliick der tibergreifende Bezugspunkt 
aller rationalen Nutzenerwagungen ist. Die Neutralitatsthese bezieht 
sich nur darauf, dass diese konventionellen Gititer nicht unabhdngig von 
der Weisheit von Nutzen sein kénnen.”' Sie geht nicht soweit, auch 
deren Relevanz fiir die Eudaimonie zu bestreiten. Deren Relevanz wird 
vielmehr im Gebrauchsargument bekraftigt, da es innen Niitzlichkeit im 
Verbund mit Weisheit zuschreibt. 

In Abschnitt 1.2 habe ich terminologisch zwischen starkem und 
schwachem instrumentellem Wert unterschieden. Ein schwacher Wert 


21 Die Neutralitatsthese wird zum Beispiel in folgender Aussage des Euthydemos 
formuliert (281d2-e1): ,,Um es zusammenzufassen, Kleinias, ...: Es scheint, dass 
von allem insgesamt, was wir zuniachst als Giiter bezeichnet haben, nicht in der 
Art die Rede sein kann, als ob es ftir sich genommen von Natur aus gut wire. 
Sondern wie es scheint, verhalt es sich so: Wenn Torheit dartiber gebietet, sind 
diese Dinge um so gréRere Ubel als ihr Gegenteil, je mehr sie imstande sind, 
dem Gebietenden, welches schlecht ist, Dienst zu leisten; wenn aber Einsicht 
(ppovnois) und Weisheit (copia) tiber sie gebieten, dann sind sie gréBere Giiter 
(ueiZoo d&yaSd) [sc. als ihr Gegenteil] ; fiir sich genommen aber haben weder die 
einen noch die anderen einen Wert (oWSevds &€10)“ (iibs. nach Schleiermacher). 

22 Vgl. Annas 1999, 31—51; Brown (manuscript). 

23 Dies wird auch in Men. 88cd klar ausgesprochen: ,,Flir sich genommen (avT& 
uév Kad’ attd&) sind sie weder niitzlich (@éAiua) noch schidlich (BAaPeed), 
wenn aber Einsicht (ppdvnois) oder Torheit (&ppoovvn) sich mit ihnen ver- 
binden, so werden sie niitzlich bzw. schadlich.“ 

24 Dass diesem Argument die Unterscheidung zwischen abhangigen oder be- 
dingten Giitern einerseits und unabhingigen bzw. unbedingten Giitern ande- 
rerseits zugrunde liegt, wird unter anderem von Vlastos 1991, 227-230; 
Brickhouse/Smith 1994, 106; Reshotko 2001; Bobonich 2002, 135 ff. ver- 


treten. 
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liegt vor, wenn das fragliche Gut lediglich eine gltickssteigernde Wir- 
kung hat. Da Gesundheit zu den Giitern gehort, die, wenn man recht 
mit ihnen umzugehen versteht, von Nutzen sind, ist sie bei Platon also 
zumindest ein schwaches Gut, Krankheit hingegen ein schwaches 
(gliicksminderndes) Ubel. 

Bleibt noch die subtile Frage, ob der Verlust von Gesundheit und 
anderen leiblichen und 4uBeren Gtitern die Eudaimonie des Weisen 
nicht nur mindern, sondern ganzlich aufheben kann. In diesem Fall 
ware Gesundheit sogar ein starkes instrumentelles Gut. Vor allem aus 
der Perspektive spaterer antiker Ethiken kommt dieser Frage grdBte 
Bedeutung zu, da hier die Frage der Autarkie der Weisheit bzw. Tu- 
gend als einer der zentralen Punkte der Ethik betrachtet wurde. Bereits 
bei Aristoteles finden wir eine priazise, allerdings nicht besonders 
zwingend begriindete Antwort, da er sich bekanntlich in EN I 11 
(1100b17—1a13) darauf festlegt, dass externe Ubel das Leben eines 
exzellenten Menschen zwar nicht elend oder unselig (KoKo8Saipcv) 
machen, aber doch der Eudaimonie berauben k6nnen. 

Platon hingegen erdrtert diese Frage anscheinend noch nicht in 
dieser schematischen Form. Ein Grund diirfte sein, dass bei ihm die 
areté, die die Grundlage der Eudaimonie ist, ohnehin nur in Graden und 
annaherungsweise verwirklicht werden kann, was zur Folge hat, dass die 
Grenze zwischen einer eudaimoischen Verfassung und einer Verfassung, 
die noch nicht als eudaimonisch gelten kann, nicht scharf gezogen 
werden kann. Dies betrifft den kognitiven Teil der areté, also die 
Weisheit, wie die vielen Stellen zeigen, in denen Platon die Schwie- 
rigkeiten und Grenzen des menschlichen Erkenntnisfortschrittes betont 
und die Erwartung artikuliert, dass die vollstindige Absonderung vom 
K6érper nach dem Tod den philosophisch orientierten Seelen eine 
groBere intellektuelle Klarheit erdffnen wird. Auch die Stabilisierung 
der konativen Faktoren in der Seele unter Leitung der Weisheit kann 
selbst bei einem philosophisch fortgeschrittenen und charakterlich gut 
geformten Menschen nicht perfekt sein, jedenfalls solange seine Seele 
noch eingekGrpert ist. So betont er etwa in einem bekannten Textab- 
schnitt der Politeia (IX, 571c ff.), dass sich selbst beim Tugendhaften in 
Schlaf und Traum bedrohliche Seiten der Persdnlichkeit manifestieren 
konnen. Auch der Weise muss sozusagen noch in standiger Wach- 
samkeit verharren. Wenn aber im Schlaf die Herrschaft der Rationalitat 
verloren gehen kann, so auch in Fiebern und anderen Krankheitszu- 
standen. Was unterscheidet die philosophisch gereifte Seele dann noch 
von den gewohnlichen Menschen? Entscheidend ist wohl, dass der 
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Weise sein inneres Gleichgewicht wiedergewinnen wird, sobald der 
schlechte Traum oder das Fieber vorbei sind. Seine Seele ist insgesamt 
so gestarkt, dass sie durch solche Umstande nicht dauerhaft zerriittet 
werden kann. In diesem Sinne ist sie autark geworden. Darum wird sie 
auch nach dem Tod, nach ihrer Trennung vom Ko6rper, in einer Ver- 
fassung sein, in der sie ihre intellektuelle Eudaimonie wird vollenden 
k6nnen — wenigstens ftir eine lange Zeitspanne bis zum vorbestimmten 
Zeitpunkt ihrer nichsten Einkorperung.” 

Eine Ambiguitat, die sich in der Debatte dartiber, ob Platon die 
Tugend als autark betrachtet, verunklarend auswirkt, ergibt sich daraus, 
dass sich die Charakterisierung von Lebenspraxis als eudaimonisch so- 
wohl auf einzelne Lebensphasen als auch auf ein Leben im ganzen be- 
ziehen kann. Je nach Perspektive kann es zu gegenlaufigen Charakte- 
risierungen kommen. So kann es sein, dass eine bestimmte Lebensphase 
nicht eudaimonisch ist, etwa weil sie durch eine schwere Krankheit 
bestimmt wird, auf die dann eine Genesung oder aber der Tod folgt, 
dass aber gleichwohl das Leben dieser Person als ein ganzes (gleichsam 
ruckblickend von seinem Ende her betrachtet) als eudaimonisch be- 
zeichnet werden kann. Mit anderen Worten: Ein einzelner, nicht-eu- 
daimonischer Abschnitt in einem Leben braucht nicht den eudaimo- 
nischen Charakter dieses Lebens im Ganzen aufzuheben. Dies ist be- 
sonders plausibel mit Blick auf das eben gebrauchte Beispiel einer 
schweren, aber voriibergehenden Krankheit. In diesem Sinne ist darum 
auch die sokratisch-platonische Aussage zu lesen, dass ein Leben nicht 
mehr lebenswert sei, wenn der K6rper unheilbar zerriittet ist. Diese 
Aussage impliziert einerseits, dass der betreffende Mensch in dieser Phase 
zu keiner eudaimonischen Lebenspraxis mehr fahig ist, weshalb sich die 
kiinstliche Verlangerung dieses Lebens nicht lohnt. Aber daraus folgt 
selbstverstandlich nicht, dass man nun dem Leben dieses Menschen im 
Ganzen, als einer Gesamtbiographie, den eudaimonischen Charakter 
absprechen muss. 

Die hellenistischen Ethiken, welche die Autarkiethese vertreten 
haben (insbesondere die Stoiker, aber der Intention nach auch die 
Epikureer), haben nicht in dieser Weise unterschieden, weil sie sich die 
These zueigen machten, dass das Leben des Weisen zu jedem Zeitpunkt 


25 Konnte ein langwieriger Krankheitszustand die innere Seelenordnung vielleicht 
doch zerriitten (vgl. Prt. 345b)? Dies mag ein weiterer Grund sein, weshalb sich 
Platon gegen ausgedehnte medizinische Behandlungen ausspricht und die 
schnelle Entscheidung vorzieht. 
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eudaimonisch sein wird (ab dem Zeitpunkt, an dem dieser Mensch 
erstmalig weise geworden ist). Aber diese extreme Form der Autar- 
kiethese sollte man nicht Platon oder dem platonischen Sokrates zu- 
schreiben. 

Eine weitere Ambiguitat in der Fragestellung hinsichtlich der 
gliicksbezogenen Autarkie der Tugend hangt damit zusammen, dass mit 
dieser These einerseits gemeint sein kann, dass das Vorliegen von see- 
lischer areté eine notwendige und hinreichende Bedingung von Eu- 
daimonie sei, andererseits aber auch, dass jemand, der die areté erworben 
hat, diese, und darum auch die Eudaimonie, nicht wieder verlieren 
konne. Im Protagoras (345b) erwahnt Sokrates die Méglichkeit, dass 
jemand durch Krankheit oder andere negative Umstande seine Weisheit 
(und damit auch seine areté) verliert. In diesem Sinne kann man zwar 
einerseits die areté als gliicksgarantierend betrachten — sie garantiert 
Eudaimonie, solange man in der Lage ist, die areté zu bewahren — und 
gleichwohl die Abhingigkeit der Eudaimonie von auBeren Umstanden 
behaupten, da widrige Umstiande die areté zerst6ren k6nnten. Ich habe 
hier dahingehend argumentiert, dass in Platons Sicht eine vortiberge- 
hende Krankheit am Ende des Lebens, auch wenn sie die intellektuellen 
Fahigkeiten affiziert, nicht die Giite eines solchen Lebens im Ganzen 
und das gute Schicksal einer solchen Seele nach der Trennung vom 
KOorper affiziert. Andererseits scheint seine Bemerkung im Protagoras der 
Moglichkeit einer dauerhaften geistigen und charakterlichen Verande- 
rung eines Menschen durch schwere Krankheit Rechnung zu tragen. 
Wenn sich der Charakter und das praktische Urteil eines Menschen 
dauerhaft verandern, so miisste dies in der Tat auch Konsequenzen fiir 
die Giite dieses Lebens im Ganzen und fiir den weiteren Weg der Seele 
nach ihrer Abtrennung vom K®6rper haben. 


2.2 Gesundheit als intrinsische Wertqualitat 


Fur Platon ist Gesundheit geradezu ein Paradebeispiel daftir, wie die 
Giite oder Vortrefflichkeit einer Sache in der inneren harmonischen 
Ordnung und funktionalen Einheit ihrer Teile griindet. Er greift in 
diesem Zusammenhang die Gesundheitskonzeption der antiken Medi- 
zin auf, gemaB der Gesundheit in einem harmonischen Gleichgewicht 
der verschiedenen physiologischen Komponenten griindet.” Allerdings 


26 Vel. u.a. Gig. 504a—c, R. 444d, Ti. 82ab, Phib. 25de. 
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folgt daraus noch nichts hinsichtlich ihrer praktischen Relevanz als eines 
moglichen finalen und konstitutiven Gutes. Ich habe bereits oben (1.1) 
darauf hingewiesen, dass intrinsische Gtite allenfalls eine notwendige, 
keine hinreichende Bedingung daftir ist, dass etwas als ein finales und 
konstitutives Gut gelten kann. Die Gesundheit einer beliebigen Maus an 
einem beliebigen Ort in der Welt ist genauso ein physiologischer 
Ordnungszustand wie die Gesundheit eines, sagen wir, athenischen 
Philosophen, aber es ware absurd, aus der intrinsischen Gtite des in 
irgendeiner Maus realisierten Ordnungszustands zu folgern, dass dieser 
fiir besagten Philosophen als ein finales und gliickskonstitutives Gut zu 
fungieren habe. 

Etwas kann als ein konstitutives Gut nur dann fungieren, wenn es 
plausibel ist, es als eine Komponente des eigenen Lebensgliickes zu 
betrachten. Dazu gehdort sicherlich die Giite der eigenen seelischen 
Verfassung und gegebenenfalls auch das Wohl des je eigenen K6rpers. 
Der eudaimonistische Ansatz ist auch offen daftir, dass externe Giiter 
wie das Wohl eines geliebten Menschen, das Wohl je meines Ge- 
meinwesens (oder auch das Wohl der Menschheit, oder sogar des 
Okosystems — wonach wir allerdings bei Platon nicht suchen sollten) zu 
Komponenten des eigenen Lebensgliickes werden. Aber wenn be- 
stimmten externen Giitern ein solcher Status eingerdumt wird, so doch 
immer nur auf der Grundlage einer relevanten Verbindung zu mir (die 
etwa darin bestehen kann, dass ich mich an einen anderen Menschen 
durch Freundschaft binde oder dass ich mich als Teil eines groBeren 
Tatigkeits- oder Sinnzusammenhangs begreife, etwa eines Gemeinwe- 
sens). 

Erst aus der Verbindung der zwei notwendigen Bedingungen, a) 
dass es sich um einen intrinsischen Wert handelt, und b) dass dieser 
entweder direkt mein Selbst affiziert oder in einer relevanten Beziehung 
zu dem steht, als was ich mich selbst verstehe (etwa als ein Freund, oder 
ein Burger, etc.), diirfte sich die hinreichende Bedingung ftir den fi- 
nalen und konstitutiven Status eines Gutes ergeben. 

Auf die Thematik externer konstitutiver Gtiter brauche ich hier nicht 
naher einzugehen. Falls die Gesundheit bei Platon tiberhaupt als ein 
schwaches konstitutives Gut fungiert, so deshalb, weil der K6rper ein 
sekundarer Aspekt des eigenen Selbst und die Gesundheit seine vor- 
rangige Form von areté ist (siehe 2.3.3). 
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2.3 Gesundheit als ein finales und konstitutives Gut 


Der beste direkte Beleg daftir, dass Platon die Gesundheit auch als ein 
finales Gut betrachtet, ergibt sich aus Glaukons Einteilung der Gtiter am 
Anfang von Buch II der Politeia. Auf den ersten Blick jedenfalls scheint 
es klar, dass ihr die Unterscheidung zwischen finalen und instrumen- 
tellen Gtitern zugrundeliegt: Als erste Gattung von Gtitern fungieren in 
dieser Einteilung die Giiter, die nur um ihrer selbst willen, als dritte 
Gattung diejenigen, die nur mit Blick auf ihre Wirkungen erstrebens- 
wert sind. Die zweite, mittlere Gattung wird aus dem gebildet, was 
sowohl um seiner selbst willen als auch mit Blick auf seine Wirkungen 
erstrebenswert ist. (Von ihr heift es, dass sie die edelste sei — wohl weil 
sie zwei Formen des Gutseins in sich vereint.) Glaukon ordnet die 
Gesundheit dieser zweiten, mittleren Klasse zu, womit eindeutig aus- 
gesagt zu werden scheint, dass sie nicht nur ein instrumentelles, sondern 
auch ein finales Gut ist. 

Wenn man dann allerdings die weiteren Ausftihrungen von Glau- 
kon und Adeimantos betrachtet, in denen sie fiir Sokrates das Beweisziel 
hinsichtlich des Gutes Gerechtigkeit naher umreiBen, ergeben sich er- 
hebliche Interpretationsprobleme. Nur wenn wir die sich hierbei er- 
gebenden Fragen einigermaBen befriedigend beantworten, konnen wir 
auch Klarheit tiber den Sinn der Klassifizierung der Gesundheit ge- 
winnen. Des Weiteren mtissen wir uns auch fragen, ob diese Einteilung 
mit dem bereits erwahnten Gebrauchsargument vereinbar ist. Zwar 
haben wir bereits gesehen, dass letzteres durchaus die Auffassung ein- 
schlieBt, dass den putativen Gtitern ein bedingter instrumenteller Wert 
zukommt. Die These, dass einem Faktor wie Gesundheit neben seinem 
bedingten instrumentellen Wert auch noch der Status eines um seiner 
selbst willen erstrebenswerten Gutes zukommt, scheint hingegen mit 
der Neutralitatsthese nicht vereinbar zu sein. 

Ich werde mich jetzt zuerst der Binneninterpretation von Glaukons 
Einteilung zuwenden. 


2.3.1 Der Sinn von Glaukons Einteilung der Gtiter 


Hier ist zunaichst eine Paraphrase der Einteilung, so wie sie in R. II, 
357b—358a, prasentiert wird: 
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Einteilung G 


a) Giiter, die keine weiteren guten oder schlechten Konsequenzen haben 
und schlicht nur um ihrer selbst willen geschitzt werden (Beispiel: die 
schadlosen Freuden) ; 


b) Giiter, die sowohl um ihrer selbst willen (av16 avtot yapiv c&yattauEvov) 
als auch mit Blick auf ihre Konsequenzen bzw. Wirkungen (die &troBai- 
vovta oder &t’ avtot yryvoueva) geschatzt werden (Beispiele: das Ver- 
ntinftigsein [ppoveiv], das Sehen, das Gesundsein) ; 


c) Giiter, bei denen es sich um solches handelt, was ftir sich genommen 
beschwerlich und nur mit Blick auf seine Konsequenzen bzw. Wirkungen 
erstrebenswert ist (Beispiele: medizinische Behandlungen, K6rperertiich- 
tigung, Tatigkeiten zum Zweck des Gelderwerbs). 


Diese Dreiteilung von Gtiterklassen basiert auf der Unterscheidung von 
zwei Formen des Gutseins, die wir als Giite-1 und Gtite-2 bezeichnen 
kénnen. Angesichts der gewahlten Formulierungen und Beispiele 
scheint es sich offenkundig bei Gtite-1 um das Gutsein eines finalen 
Gutes, bei Gtite-2 hingegen um wirkursachliche Folgen und damit um 
eine instrumentelle Funktion zu handeln. Wir kénnten demnach den 
Sinn der Einteilung wie folgt wiedergeben: 


Einteilung G-1 
Giite 1: der Wert, den etwas qua finales Gut besitzt; 
Giite 2: der Wert, den etwas qua instrumentelles Gut besitzt; 
Klasse a (nur 1): Gtiter von ausschlieBlich finaler Giite; 


Klasse b (1&2): Giiter, die jeweils sowohl finale als auch instrumentelle 
Giite besitzen; 


Klasse c (nur 2): Gtiter von ausschlieBlich instrumenteller Giite. 


Zu erwahnen ist ferner, dass die Guiter der Klasse c im weiteren Verlauf 
als d&vayKaia (Notwendiges) bezeichnet werden, die anderen Giiter 
hingegen als Gutes (simpliciter), und zwar aufgrund ihrer Giite-1 
(358c3—4, 359a7—b1, 360c6 f.). In diesem Zusammenhang meint der 
Begriff dévayKaiov etwas, das man nur gezwungenermafen tut oder auf 
sich nimmt, da es beschwerlich ist (wie z.B. medizinische Behandlun- 
gen und anstrengende K6rperiibungen), aber ein gréBeres Ubel zu 
vermeiden oder ein bestimmtes, nicht auf andere Weise erreichbares 
Gut zu verwirklichen hilft. Wie Glaukon und Adeimantos in ihren 
Reden verdeutlichen, ware auch Gerechtigkeit (gerechte oder geset- 
zestreue Handlungen) ein solches beschwerliches Gut, das man zur 
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Vermeidung gréBeren Ubels auf sich nimmt, wenn die gewéhnliche 
Auffassung von Wesen und Wert der Gerechtigkeit zutrifft. 

Im Rahmen dieser Kontrastierung des &vayKkaiov und des a&yaSov 
(Guten) stellt es sich also so dar, dass das eigentliche Gute dasjenige ist, 
was ftir sich genommen, unabhangig von seinen Wirkungen, Attrakti- 
vitat besitzt, wahrend die Giiter der Klasse c ftir sich genommen be- 
schwerlich und unattraktiv sind. Dies unterstiitzt die Interpretation von 
Giite-1 als finaler und Giite-2 als bloB instrumenteller Giite. 

Halten wir dariiber hinaus aber auch fest, dass bei den Beispielen die 
Abwesenheit einer Reihe von Giitern auffallt, die man hier erwarten 
wiirde, wenn es um eine umfassende Einteilung von finalen und in- 
strumentellen Gtitern ginge. Am bemerkenswertesten ist das Fehlen des 
zentralen finalen Gutes, der Eudaimonie, unter den Beispielen der 
Klasse a. Verwundern muss auch, dass keine externen Gtiter genannt 
werden: weder dingliche instrumentelle Gtiter und finanzielle Mittel 
noch potentielle finale Gtiter wie Freunde oder das Gemeinwesen. Bei 
den Beispielen des Guten, die hier genannt werden, handelt es sich 
jeweils um Formen des Tatigseins, Sich-Befindens, Erlebens oder Er- 
leidens, kurz um Modi des eigenen Daseins oder Tatigseins, die als 
erfreulich oder beschwerlich erlebt werden kénnen. (Dazu geh6rt auch 
das Gerechtsein und -handeln, das fiir den wahrhaft gerechten Men- 
schen ein Quell von Freude ist, wahrend Menschen, die nur ,demoti- 
sche‘ Gerechtigkeit praktizieren, das Gerechthandeln als etwas Be- 
schwerliches betrachten.) Wir werden im Weiteren sehen, wie diese 
Beschrankung der Beispiele zu erkliren ist. 

Es ergeben sich ftir die Interpretation zunachst einmal Unsicher- 
heiten hinsichtlich der genauen Bedeutung instrumenteller Gtite. Ich habe 
hier mit Blick auf die Beispiele ftir Gtite-2 von kausalen Zweck-Mittel- 
Bezichungen gesprochen. Wenn dieser Gegensatz von Giite-1 und 
Gtite-2 aber das gesamte Spektrum von Giite abdecken soll, so scheint 
er mit dem Gegensatz von finalen Giitern und Giitern, die nur um ihrer 
Konsequenzen willen erstrebt werden, zusammenzufallen. Giite-2 
wtirde dann méglicherweise auch andere Formen von Resultatsbezo- 
genheit umfassen, wobei insbesondere an konstitutive Beziehungen zu 
denken ist: Wenn Gerechtigkeit ein Konstituens der Eudaimonie ist, 
dann ware Eudaimonie eine Konsequenz der Gerechtigkeit, nicht aber 
eine wirkursaichliche Folge (wahrend etwa richtige Erziehung eine 
Wirkursache von Gerechtigkeit und der darin begriindeten Eudaimonie 
sein kann). 
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Gemal diesem Deutungsansatz (der etwa von Annas vertreten 
worden ist)’, wire also die gliickszutragliche Bedeutung der Gerech- 
tigkeit insgesamt unter Gtite-2 zu subsumieren, da die Rede von der 
Gliickszutraglichkeit den Begriff von Folgen oder Konsequenzen im- 
pliziert. 

Gegen diesen Ansatz spricht aber erstens der bereits erwahnte 
Umstand, dass die Eudaimonie nicht als ein Beispiel ftir ein finales Gut 
genannt wird, wie man es erwarten wiirde, wenn es bei Einteilung G 
um eine umfassende Klassifizierung aller entweder finalen oder resul- 
tatsbezogenen Gtiter ginge. SchlieBlich ware hier Eudaimonie dasjenige 
finale Gut, auf dass hin Gerechtigkeit einen resultatsbezogenen Wert 
besitzt. Sokrates selbst betont diesen Bezug auf die Eudaimonie, wenn er 
auf Glaukons Frage hin, wie die Gerechtigkeit in diese Klassifizierung 
einzuordnen sei, sie der Klasse b zuordnet und dabei festhalt, dass 
derjenige, der ein gliickliches Leben fihren will, Gerechtigkeit sowohl um 
ihrer selbst willen als auch mit Blick auf ihre Wirkungen schatzen muss 
(358a1—3). 

Diese eben zitierte Feststelung enthalt noch ein zweites Problem ftir 
Annas’ Ansatz: Warum muss man die Gerechtigkeit auch um ihrer selbst 
willen schatzen, wenn man ein gliickliches Leben ftihren will? GemaB 
dem von Annas favorisierten Ansatz wtirde man erwarten, dass Sokrates 
das Interesse an Eudaimonie nur in einen Zusammenhang mit der re- 
sultatsbezogenen Giite von Gerechtigkeit (Giite-2) stellt. Tatsachlich 
stellt er aber auch Giite-1 in einen solchen Bezug (vgl. Irwin 1995, 190). 
Dies, und die Tatsache, dass Eudaimonie nicht selbst als ein Beispiel ftir 
die Giiter der Klasse a genannt wird, spricht daftir, dass es sich bei dieser 
Giitereinteilung um eine Unterscheidung von unterschiedlichen Wei- 
sen handelt, in denen Giiter zur Eudaimonie beitragen kénnen. Da aber 
Gtite-1 in einer Weise paraphrasiert wird, die spezifisch auf finale Giiter 
passt, erhalten wir eine konsistente Position nur dann, wenn wir an- 
nehmen, dass ein Gut gerade dadurch, dass es um seiner selbst willen 
erstrebenswert ist, zugleich auch einen Beitrag zur Eudaimonie leisten 
kann. Dieses Kriterium erfiillen nur die konstitutiven Gtiter: Qua kon- 


27 Annas 1981, 60-68, 168 f., 317 f. — Annas betont, dass die Konsequenzen der 
Gerechtigkeit, von denen in Buch IX die Rede ist, in einem intrinsischen 
Zusammenhang mit der Gerechtigkeit stehen (ebd. 317 f.) und nicht etwa auf 
der Basis einer ungerechten Haltung hervorgebracht werden kénnten. Ahnlich 
werden auch wir hier argumentieren, jedoch im Gegensatz zu Annas zu zeigen 
versuchen, dass diese Wirkungen der Gerechtigkeit zu Giite-1 gehoren. 
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stitutiver Bestandteil wirkt ein solches Gut an der Eudaimonie mit und 
ist somit resultatsbezogen, aber es kann diese Art des Beitrages nur 
deshalb leisten, weil es (z.B. das Gerechtsein) einen intrinsischen Wert 
besitzt, durch den es auch ein finales Gut ist, oder mit einem solchen 
wesensmabig zusammenhiangt (wie die Freude am Gerechtsein). Bei den 
,Konsequenzen‘, von denen im Zusammenhang mit Giite-2 die Rede 
ist, wiirde es sich hingegen strikt nur um wirkursdchliche Beziehungen 
handeln. — Dies ist im Kern ein Ansatz, wie er unter anderem von Irwin 
1995 vertreten wird. 

In diesem Zusammenhang sollten wir allerdings auch berticksich- 
tigen, dass intrinsische Gtite lediglich ein notwendige Bedingung ftir 
den Status eines finalen und konstitutiven Gutes ist, da auch noch die 
Bedingung erftillt sein muss, dass der Betreffende an diesem Gut mit 
seiner Lebenspraxis in irgendeiner Form partizipieren kann (siche oben, 
1.1 und 2.2). 

Demnach hatte die Einteilung also den folgenden Sinn: 


Einteilung G-2 


Giite 1: der Wert, den etwas qua intrinsisches und finales Gut besitzt, 
welches (dank seiner partizipierbaren intrinsischen Gtite) zugleich ein eu- 
daimonie-konstitutives Gut ist; 


Giite 2: der Wert, den etwas qua instrumentelles Gut besitzt; 


Klasse a (nur 1): Gtiter von ausschlieBlich finaler/intrinsischer und kon- 
stitutiver Giite; 


Klasse b (1&2): Giiter, die jeweils sowohl finale/intrinsische und konsti- 
tutive als auch instrumentelle Giite besitzen; 


Klasse c (nur 2): Gtiter von ausschlieBlich instrumenteller Gite. 


G-2 bindet also den finalen Status mit einer bestimmten Form der 
Nutzlichkeit zusammen, die von der Nutzlichkeit instrumenteller Gtiter 
strikt unterschieden wird. In diesem Zusammenhang sollten wir be- 
riicksichtigen, dass ftir Platon der Begriff des Guten mit dem des 
Niitzlichen in einer grundsatzlichen Weise zu korrelieren scheint. Auch 
wenn das Gute nicht als das Niitzliche definiert werden kann, so scheint 
es doch in Platons Sicht eine notwendige Eigenschaft des Guten zu sein, 
dass Besitz oder Teilhabe an ihm zutraglich ist. Wichtig an dieser 


28 Diese Feststellung bediirfte allerdings weiterer klarender Erlauterungen, was ich 
hier nicht in Angriff nehmen kann. Ich verweise stattdessen auf die Uberle- 
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Feststellung ist, dass es dadurch leichter nachvollziehbar wird, warum 
Gtite-1, die doch zunichst als die Schatzenswtirdigkeit einer Sache um 
ihrer selbst willen verstanden wird, zugleich auch als eine bestimmte 
Form der Nutzlichkeit konzipiert wird: Es liegt im Wesen des Guten, 
dass das Gute qua Gutes zugleich ein Niitzliches bzw. Zutragliches ist, 
aber dies bezieht sich nicht auf Nutzen im Sinne wirkursiachlicher 
Gebrauchszusammenhiange (instrumentelle Niitzlichkeit), sondern dar- 
auf, dass Giite eine Sache oder Bewegungsform gut sein lasst, indem sie 
in diese als ein intrinsisch wertvolles Strukturmerkmal eingeht (was 
Platon in metaphysischer Perspektive als eine Form der Partizipation an 
der Idee des Guten interpretiert). 

Doch auch Interpretation G-2, die den Begriff konstitutiver Giiter 
gebraucht, um die scheinbare Inkonsistenz dieses Abschnittes aufzuhe- 
ben, hat ihre Schwierigkeiten. Wenn Glaukon, gleich im Anschluss an 
seine Einteilung, ftir Sokrates die Aufgabenstellung hinsichtlich des 
Begriffs der Gerechtigkeit beschreibt, spricht er davon, dass Sokrates das 
Wesen (ti éotiv) der Gerechtigkeit und die Wirkmacht (8Uvauts), die 
ihr, so wie sie als sie selbst ist (avTO Ka’ avTd), in der Seele zukommt, 
aufzeigen, die ,,Belohnungen“ hingegen und das, was sich aus diesen 
(d.h. den Belohnungen) ergibt, auBer Acht lassen solle (358b). In seinen 
weiteren Ausftihrungen stellt er heraus, dass gemaf der stillschweigen- 
den gingigen Auffassung Gerechtigkeit von Natur aus etwas Be- 
schwerliches und allenfalls mit Blick auf ihre Konsequenzen ftir den 
Betreffenden vorziehenswert sei, wahrend das ungerechte Handeln, qua 
Pleonexie (Zugewinn an Gtitern tiber das einem zustehende Mab 
hinaus) natiirlicherweise etwas Zutragliches sei. (57e—358c, 360c—d, 
362b—c). Dies wird kontrastiert mit den positiven sozialen Sanktionen 
(,,Belohnungen“), die keine in der Natur des Gerechtseins und -han- 
delns liegende Konsequenz sind, sondern davon abhangen, ob man von 
den anderen als gerecht wahrgenommen wird. Gerechtes Verhalten 
kann zwar auch die Wirkung des Fiir-Gerecht-Geltens haben, es ist dies 
aber keine notwendige und in ihrem Wesen begriindete Wirkung des 
Gerechtseins. Adeimantos wird hieran ankntipfen, indem er davon 
spricht, wie die gingige Meinung die dynamis der Gerechtigkeit und der 
Ungerechtigkeit (Pleonexie) quasi umdrehe (367a7), eben indem sie der 
Pleonexie, nicht aber der Gerechtigkeit, eine natiirliche, in ihrem 


gungen in Woodruff 1982, 181-189 zum Zusammenhang der Begriffe des 
Guten und Zutraglichen bei Platon. 
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Wesen liegende Giite bzw. Niitzlichkeit zuspreche.” Den Gedanken, 
dass die Gerechtigkeit eine spezifische dynamis besitze, die Sokrates 
aufzeigen mtisse, verbindet er explizit mit der These, dass Gerechtigkeit 
sich in der Seele in bestimmter Weise ,,auswirke“*’ und dass darin ihre 
Giite liege. 

Wie lasst sich diese Rede von ,Wirkungen‘ der Gerechtigkeit als 
solcher in der Seele der Einteilung G zuordnen? Diese Ausdrucksweise 
scheint nicht auf einen konstitutiven, sondern einen wirkursachlichen 
Beitrag zur Eudaimonie hinzudeuten. Haben wir es also vielleicht mit 
einer Untereinteilung von Gtite-2 zu tun, die zu Einteilung G hinzu- 
gefiigt wird, um die Aufgabenstellung fiir Sokrates noch praziser ein- 
zugrenzen (Annas 1981, 68)? Im Ergebnis wiirde dies auf eine Drei- 
teilung der Formen von Giite hinauslaufen: die Giite finaler Giiter 
einerseits und zwei Formen resultatsbezogener Giite, bei denen es um 
erstrebenswerte Konsequenzen geht. Letztere lieBen sich etwa, wie 
Foster (1937) dies tut, mit Blick auf das Beispiel der Gerechtigkeit als 
natiirliche und artifizielle Konsequenzen unterscheiden (da die sozialen 
,Belohnungen“ ftir die Gerechtigkeit auf sozialen Konventionen be- 
ruhen und in diesem Sinne ,artifiziell* sind). 

Dieses Schema ist aber mit dem Text nur schwer zu vereinbaren, da 
Glaukon und Adeimantos das Lob der intrinsischen Wirkungen der 
Gerechtigkeit qua dynamis mit dem Lob der Gerechtigkeit um ihrer selbst 
willen bzw. als das, was sie als sie selbst ist, gleichsetzen, wie vor allem aus 
Adeimantos’ Bemerkungen in 367c—d klar hervorgeht.*' Geht es bei 


29 Dieser Gedanke setzt auch voraus, dass man die Eudaimonie mit dem Besitz 
und Genuss materieller, sozialer und leiblicher Prosperitat gleichsetzt, so wie 
dies den populiren Auffassungen von der Eudaimonie entspricht. Da Pleonexie 
ihrem Wesen nach Steigerung des Besitzes an solches Giitern ist, steht sie in 
einem nicht-kontingenten Zusammenhang mit der so konzipierten Eudaimo- 
nie. 

30 Vel. 358b4—6 mit 366e5 f. (ato 8 ExdtEpov TH aUTOU Suvduer Ti SG, TH Tot 
ExovTos wuxt] évov). Vgl. auch die Verwendung von Totgiv tiv& 11 in 367b4 f. 
(ti_Tro1otoa ExaTépa Tov Eyovta avTt 81 avTi 1 Yev Kakov, 1) Se &yaSov éot; 
ahnlich in 367e1—5) sowie der Verben fiir ,,niitzen“ und ,,schaden“ in 367d3 f. 

31 R. 367c-d: ,,Du hast ja eingeraumt, dass die Gerechtigkeit zu den groBten 
Giitern gehGrt, deren Besitz wertvoll ist sowohl um dessentwillen, was aus ihnen 
resultiert (tOv te &TroBaivdevtwv at’ avtdv Evexa), als auch, und in noch viel 
groperem Mafe, um ihrer selbst willen, wie zum Beispiel das Sehen, Héren, Ver- 
niinftigsein, und ja auch das Gesundsein und was es sonst noch an Giitern gibt, 
die fruchtbar/echtbiirtig (?) sind durch ihre eigene Natur, nicht durch den 
Schein (yovipa Ti avtdv Puce SAA’ Ov BEN). So lobe denn also dasjenige selbst 
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der ganzen Einteilung G vielleicht von vornherein nur um eine Un- 
terscheidung von Formen resultatsbezogener Giite, und beruht es nur 
auf einem Missverstandnis des Ausdrucks ,,etwas um seiner selbst willen 
schitzen“, dass wir meinen, hier sei von finalen Giitern die Rede?” — 
Gegen dieses These spricht nicht nur, dass die fragliche Ausdrucksweise 
Klar ein finales Gut zu indizieren scheint, sondern auch die Art der 
Beispiele, die ftir Giiter der Klasse a gegeben werden. Die schadlosen 
Freuden sollen ja gerade deshalb um ihrer selbst willen schatzenswert 
sein, weil sie keine positiven oder negativen Folgen zeitigen. Auch die 
Eingrenzung von Gtite-2 auf artifizielle Konsequenzen lasst sich nicht 
durchhalten, weil als Beispiele ftir Gtiter der Klasse c Tatigkeiten oder 
Prozesse genannt werden, deren erstrebenswerte Konsequenzen eben- 
falls natiirlich und nicht etwa, in dem hier gemeinten Sinne, ,artifiziell’ 
sind. Die Wirkungen etwa eines Medikamentes oder die regelmabiger 
Korpertibungen beruhen auf natiirlichen kausalen Zusammenhingen, 
nicht auf menschlicher Konvention. 

Wenn man nun nicht den ganzen Abschnitt mit Foster (1937, 390) 
fiir inkonsistent erklaren will, muss man priifen, ob sich die Rede von 
der dynamis der Gerechtigkeit als solcher und ihren Auswirkungen in 
der Seele nicht doch mit einer Interpretation im Sinne von G-2 ver- 
einbaren lasst. Zu diesem Zweck miissten wir zeigen, dass es einen 
wesensmabigen Zusammenhang zwischen den ,Auswirkungen‘ der 
Gerechtigkeit qua dynamis in der Seele und ihrem Status als eines finalen 
Gutes gibt und wie sich diese Art der ,Auswirkung* grundsitzlich von 
den Wirkweisen instrumenteller Gtiter unterscheidet. 


an der Gerechtigkeit, mit Bezug worauf sie selbst durch sich selbst demjenigen, 
der gerecht ist, niitzt und die Ungerechtigkeit [demjenigen, der ungerecht ist] 
schadet. Belohnung und Reputation (uioSovs S& Kai S6€as) zu loben, das 
tiberlasse hingegen anderen.“ — Hier ist es ganz Klar, dass Adeimantos Sokrates 
auffordert, diejenige Form von Giite der Gerechtigkeit im Auge zu behalten, 
die die sehr viel wichtigere ist, namlich jene, aufgrund derer Gerechtigkeit um 
ihrer selbst willen ein wertvoller Besitz ist, und dass er eben diesen Aspekt damit 
verbindet, wie sich die Gerechtigkeit als solche auf die Person selbst bzw. ihre 
Seele auswirkt. — Die Ubersetzung des Ausdrucks yovipa in diesem Zitat ist 
umstritten (,,echt/echtbiirtig® oder ,,fruchtbar“). (Gegen die verbreitete 
Ubersetzung ,,echt* argumentiert Foster 1937, 392 f.) Wie auch immer man 
diese Frage entscheidet, andert nichts daran, dass hier der Aspekt der natur- 
gemaBen Zutriglichkeit damit verbunden wird, dass etwas um seiner selbst 
willen erstrebenswert ist. Der Interpretationsvorschlag, den ich hier vertrete, ist 
mit diesem Ergebnis kompatibel. 


32 Vel. White 1979, 78 f.; Butler 2002. 
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Den folgenden zwei Problemen werde ich dabei ein besonderes 
Augenmerk schenken: 

1) GemaB G-2 sind die Tugenden diejenigen selbstzweckhaften 
Elemente, die ein Leben so wertvoll machen, dass es als eudaimonisch 
gelten kann. Muss man aber nicht (wie Aristoteles) darauf hinweisen, 
dass nicht schon Tugenden, sondern erst deren Betatigung eine eudai- 
monische Lebenspraxis konstituiert? Wie kann dann aber die Tugend 
selbst als etwas um ihrer selbst willen Erstrebenswertes gelten, wenn sie 
doch erst durch ihre Betatigung ihren Zweck erftillt? Deutet nicht auch 
Platons Rede von der Gerechtigkeit als etwas, das eine bestimmte dy- 
namis hat und sich in bestimmter Weise auswirkt, darauf hin, dass die 
Gerechtigkeit selbst nicht ein Konstituens der Eudaimonie, sondern nur 
ein kausaler Faktor ist, der die Hervorbringung jener Tatigkeitsweisen 
ermoglicht, die das gute und gltickliche Leben konstituieren ? 

2) Zu den erstrebenswerten Konsequenzen der Gerechtigkeit, die in 
der Politeia der unter Giite-1 fallenden dynamis der Gerechtigkeit zu- 
gerechnet werden, gehG6ren auch die Freuden, welche eine gerechte und 
philosophische Seele erfihrt.** Ist es hier nicht eindeutig, dass es sich um 
eine wirkursachliche Beziehung zwischen der Gerechtigkeit und diesen 
Formen von Freude handelt? Wenn dies so ist, muss die mit Gtte-1 
gemeinte Form der Gliickszutraglichkeit wirkursachliche Bezichungen 
einschlieBen. In diesem Fall lieBe sich aber der Interpretationsvorschlag 
G-2, der Gtite-1 auf einen finalen/intrinsischen und gltickskonstituti- 
ven, nicht aber instrumentellen Status eingrenzt, nicht mehr aufrecht 
halten. 

Die Erérterung dieser Fragen wird dadurch erschwert, dass der 
Begriff kausaler Beziehungen philosophisch kontrovers und in ver- 
schiedenen Weisen ausdeutbar ist. Eine wichtige Information zum 
Verstandnis der wiinschenswerten ,,Folgen“ im Sinne von Gtite-2 er- 
gibt sich daraus, dass Glaukon sie als zeitlich nachfolgend bezeichnet (eis 
Tov étteita ypovov, 357b7—8). Dies passt gut zu dem tiblichen Vor- 


33 Die zwei Beweise zum freudvollen Charakter des gerechten und philosophi- 
schen Lebens in Politeia IX, 580d—588a, gehoren noch zu der Thematik der 
mit Giite-1 verbundenen Wirkungen der Gerechtigkeit in der Seele. Erst in 
Buch X wird (mit einem ausdriicklichen Riickverweis auf die in Buch I durch 
Glaukon und Adeimantos formulierte Aufgabenstellung; X, 612a8—c4) die 
Niitzlichkeit des Gerechtseins im Sinne von Giite-2 behandelt (Lohn, den der 
Gerechte von anderen Menschen und von den Gottern erwarten kann). Alles, 
was davor tiber die Wirkungen des Gerechtseins gesagt worden ist, wird aus- 


driicklich der Thematik ihrer Giite-1 zugeordnet (612a8—b5). 
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verstandnis wirkursachlicher Kausalitat im modernen Kontext, welches 
die Vorstellung von einem zeitlichen Sukzessionsverhaltnis von Ursache 
und Wirkung einschlieBt. 

Ich werde zu zeigen versuchen, dass es bei den ,Wirkungen‘, von 
denen im Zusammenhang mit Gtite-1 die Rede ist, um Fundierungs- 
beziehungen anderer Art geht, wie sie zwischen Komponenten und 
funktionalen Teilen eines Ganzen bestehen, welche zwar untereinander 
in fundierenden Bedingungsverhiltnissen stehen, aber prinzipiell nur 
zusammen vorliegen kénnen und somit Teile oder Aspekte eines 
Ganzen sind, die sich nicht voneinander ablosen lassen, wahrend bei den 
Wirkungen, um die es im Falle instrumenteller Gtiter geht, eine der- 
artige wesensmaBige Koexistenz nicht gegeben ist. 

Zu (1): Wenn man von Gerechtigkeit als einer Tugend spricht, liegt 
es nattirlich nahe, an Aristoteles’ Unterscheidung zwischen einerseits 
den Tugenden als Habitus, die zam Tugendhaft-Leben befahigen, und 
andererseits den tugendhaften Handlungen, die das Gut-Leben ausma- 
chen, zu denken. Bei Aristoteles ist klar, dass das Ziel nicht im Erwerb 
der Haltungen, sondern nur in den ihnen angemessenen Tatigkeiten 
liegen kann. Solange eine guter Habitus nicht angemessen betédtigt wird, 
ist auch noch nichts ftir die Eudaimonie gewonnen (vgl. EN I 9, 
1098b30—99a7). Auch die sokratisch-platonische techné-Analogie (die 
vor allem in den frithen Dialogen bei der Beschreibung von Tugend als 
einer Form praktischen Wissens zum Tragen kommt) ist geeignet, eine 
ahnliche Schlussfolgerung nahezulegen: Die techné erfiillt ihre Funktion 
erst, wenn von ihr Gebrauch gemacht wird. 

Doch diese Betrachtungsweise hilft uns nicht weiter, wenn wir die 
Gititerlehre der Politeia verstehen wollen. Die seelischen Tugenden sind 
fiir Platon wesentlich Aspekte des inneren Lebens der Seele, die 
Handlungen, etwa das Gerechtsein gegeniiber anderen, hingegen nur 
abgeleitete und sekundare Manifestationen dieses inneren seelischen 
Lebens. Die Eudaimonie besteht ftir Platon primar in einer bestimmten 
Verfassung dieses inneren seelischen Lebens. In diesem Zusammenhang 
ist auch zu beachten, dass fiir Platon Seele, ihrem Wesen nach, etwas 
sich selbst Bewegendes und stets in Bewegung Befindliches ist.** Seele 
ist wesentlich dynamisch und prozesshaft, und die Tugenden sind zu- 
sammengehGrige Eigenschaften bzw. funktionale Aspekte dieses Be- 


34 Dies ergibt sich aus der Wesensbestimmung der Seele in Phaidros 245c—e und 
der Beschreibung der Seele als einer Art von kinetischem Gebilde (mit ,,See- 
lenumlaufen“ analog zum Kosmos) im Timaios. 
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wegungszustandes, die ihn als einen gut geordneten und eudaimoni- 
schen konstituieren. Nicht im auBeren Verhalten, sondern in dieser 
inneren Konstitution der Seele griindet die Eudaimonie. 

Die Funktion der seelischen Gerechtigkeit legt dabei spezifisch in 
der Wahrung jenes Grundgesetzes der politischen wie der psychologi- 
schen Ordnung, namlich dass ein jeder funktionale Teil eines Ganzen 
strikt nur seine nattirliche Funktion erftillen soll. Gerechtigkeit ist hier 
also nicht (wie bei Aristoteles) als ein Habitus verstanden, dessen energeia 
die gerechten Handlungen sind, vielmehr ist eine Seele gerecht, nur 
indem sie in ihrer fortdauernden inneren Bewegung eben diese Ord- 
nungseigenschaft bewahrt. 

Nun schreibt Platon aber der Gerechtigkeit eine spezifische dynamis 
zu, was unter anderem an den aristotelischen Vermégensbegriff denken 
lasst. Spricht dies nicht doch ftir eine Betrachtungsweise, gemaB der die 
Tugend nur erst eine Disposition zu eudaimonischer Tatigkeit und 
darum noch nicht im eigentlichen Sinne ein konstitutiver Bestandteil 
von Eudaimonie ist? 

Zunachst einmal sollte man festhalten, dass der Begriff dynamis bei 
Platon noch keine prazis definierte technische Bedeutung hat. Eine 
Sache besitzt eine bestimmte dynamis, insofern ihr eine bestimmte Kraft, 
Wirkmiachtigkeit oder charakteristische Leistung zukommt. Dank ihrer 
naturgemaBen dynamis kann sie sich in bestimmter Weise ,,auswir- 
ken“.* Im Falle der Tugend Gerechtigkeit handelt es sich dabei um eine 
»Auswirkung“ auf die Seele, welche darin besteht, dass diese sich in 
einer guten Verfassung befindet. Um nun diese Rede vom ,,Sich- 
Auswirken“ richtig zu interpretieren, sei daran erinnert, dass die Wir- 
kungen oder Konsequenzen der instrumentell guten Handlungen oder 
Erleidungen (Gtite-2) von Glaukon als etwas von diesen Handlungen/ 
Erleidungen selbst Getrenntes und zeitlich Nachfolgendes beschrieben 
werden. Wenn man ein Medikament einnimmt, so ist die Gesundung 
ein von dem Einnehmen des Medikamentes getrennter und ihm zeitlich 
nachfolgender Prozess. Wenn man sich nach auBen hin gerecht verhalt, 
um soziale Belohnungen daftir zu erhalten, so sind diese positiven 
Sanktionen ebenso ein von den rechtskonformen Handlungen ge- 
trennter und ihnen zeitlich nachfolgender Vorgang. All dies sind im 
eigentlichen Sinne wirkursdchliche Zusammenhinge. Aber diese Form der 
zeitlichen Sukzession trifft gerade nicht auf die Art und Weise zu, in der 
sich die Gerechtigkeit auf die Verfassung der Seele ,,auswirkt“. Die 


35 Vel. oben, Anm. 30. 
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seelische Verfassung ist gut und eudaimonisch, eben weil sie unter an- 
derem durch seelische Gerechtigkeit (d.h. Funktionstreue aller kona- 
tiven Teile) gekennzeichnet ist. Die dynamis der Gerechtigkeit besteht 
darin, dass sie als eine Ordnungseigenschaft, im Verbund mit den an- 
deren Tugenden, durch ihre Prisenz in der Seele diese zu ordnen vermag. 
Genauer formuliert ist es die areté im Ganzen, die, indem sie in der Seele 
als eine ihrer Natur gemafBe intrinsisch wertvolle Ordnungsstruktur 
prasent ist, den seelischen Vollziigen einen eudaimonischen Charakter 
verleiht, wahrend die Gerechtigkeit hierzu als ein konstitutiver Teilas- 
pekt von areté beitragt. Dies ist in Platon Perspektive eine andere Form 
der Verursachung als die, welche zeitlich nachfolgende Wirkungen 
hervorbringt, ohne in diese einzugehen und notwendig mit ihnen zu 
koexistieren. 

Wir haben somit geklart, in welcher Weise die Rede von der dy- 
namis der Gerechtigkeit und ihrem ,,Sich-Auswirken“ auf die Seele mit 
dem Begriff ihrer konstitutiven Rolle verbunden werden kann. Nun ist 
die areté als ein intrinsisch wertvolles Gut, das wir uns aneignen kénnen 
und das den Kern unserer Eudaimonie ausmacht, nicht nur ein 
gliickskonstitutives, sondern auch ein finales Gut. Kann dies aber auch 
fiir die Gerechtigkeit gelten, die doch nur ein Teilaspekt der areté ist? Im 
Sinne von Platon ware hierauf wohl zu antworten, dass in der affir- 
mativen volitionalen Haltung gegeniiber der Tugend auch die Ge- 
rechtigkeit mitgewollt wird, nicht als ein bloBes Mittel zum Zweck, 
sondern als ein Teil dessen, was es heiBt, tugendhaft zu sein (also als ein 
Teilaspekt dieses Zweckes). 

Zu (2): Wie verhalt es sich aber mit den Freuden, welche auch zum 
Wirkkreis der dynamis der Gerechtigkeit (im Verbund mit den anderen 
Kardinaltugenden) gezahlt werden? Sind sie nicht eindeutig wirkur- 
sichliche Folgen von areté? Wenn ja, so lieBe sich die eben skizzierte 
Abgrenzung der zu Gtite-1 geh6renden Zutriglichkeit gegentiber 
wirkursachlichen Konsequenzen nicht durchhalten, denn die Argu- 
mente in Buch IX, die sich auf den freudvollen Charakter eines ge- 
rechten Lebens beziehen, gelten immer noch der Gitite-1. Auf die 
Niitzlichkeit der Gerechtigkeit im Sinne von Gtite-2 wird der Dialog 
erst im Buch X wieder zuriickkommen.”° 

Wichtig fiir unser Verstandnis der StoBrichtung dieser Argumente 
ist die Feststellung im letzten Satz des Abschnittes zum freudvollen 
Charakter des gerechten und philosophischen Lebens (588a7—10). 


36 Vgl. oben Anm. 33. 
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Sokrates stellt dort sinngemaf fest, dass, wenn der vortreffliche und 
gerechte Mensch den Ungerechten um ein Vielfaches in Bezug auf 
Lust/Freude tibertrumpft (4Sovi vik&), er ihn noch viel mehr hin- 
sichtlich der Wohlgestaltetheit (evoynuooUvn Biov), Schénheit und areté 
des Lebens tibertrumpfen muss. — Wie das Leben des Gerechten durch 
areté gekennzeichnet ist, versteht sich von selbst, wenn man Platons 
Auffassung vom wesentlichen Zusammenhang der Teiltugenden be- 
riicksichtigt. Ebenso sind Wohlgeordnetheit und Schénheit Eigen- 
schaften, die in Platons Perspektive in einem Wesenszusammenhang mit 
Gerechtigkeit und areté stehen, da er die Ordnung und Proportio- 
niertheit einer Sache, die deren areté begriindet, zugleich auch als eine 
Form von Schénheit und Wohlgestaltetheit betrachtet. Wie verhialt sich 
dazu der freudvolle Charakter eines gerechten Lebens? Wie wir gesehen 
haben, konzipiert Platon die areté der Seele nicht primar als eine Dis- 
position, die in externen Verhaltensweisen aktualisiert wird, sondern als 
eine Qualitit des dynamischen Bewegungszustandes, in dem sich die 
Seele befindet. Lust oder Freude (fSovn) ist eine Eigenschaft zuallererst 
jener inneren Tatigkeiten und Prozesse, namlich der forschenden und 
kontemplativen Aktivitat der Seele, aber auch ihrer praktischen, auf das 
Gute bezogenen Deliberation. Diese Aktivitaten kénnen sich nur da- 
durch freudvoll vollziehen, dass sie ungest6rt in einer harmonisch ge- 
ordneten Seele ablaufen. Wenn wir die Freuden nicht so konzipieren, 
dass sie von den Tatigkeiten/Prozessen getrennte Ereignisse sind, die 
nur kontingenterweise mit ihnen verbunden sind, k6nnen wir verste- 
hen, warum Platon sie nicht zu den zeitlich nachgeordneten Folgen im 
Sinne von Gtite-2 zahlt. Wirkungen im Sinne von Gtite-2 kénnen ja, 
wenn sie erst einmal hervorgebracht sind, unabhangig von dem, was sie 
hervorgebracht hat, weiterbestehen. Und oft ist es so, dass sie auch noch 
durch andere Ursachen hervorgebracht werden kénnen: Die wieder- 
hergestellte Gesundheit besteht unabhangig von der medizinischen 
Behandlung, und Gesundheit ist auch nicht notwendigerweise eine 
Folge medizinischer Behandlung. Der Ruf des Gerechtseins muss nicht, 
kann aber durch gerechte Handlungen erworben sein und dann unab- 
hangig von ihnen fortbestehen. Die durch die areté erméglichten 
hochkaratigen Freuden hingegen sind, wie vor allem der Passus 
586e8—7a6 verdeutlicht, wesensmabig an die konstitutiven Kompo- 
nenten eben dieser areté gebunden, namlich insbesondere an die Herr- 
schaft der Rationalitat und an die innere seelische Gerechtigkeit bzw. 
Rechtlichkeit. Die Freuden einer solchen Lebensform sind somit eine 
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weitere notwendige Komponente eines Lebens, das durch die Prasenz 
dieser Tugenden bestimmt ist. 

Man k6nnte einwenden, dass jemand sich ja auch tiber seine blob 
vermeintliche areté freuen kann und dass folglich solche Freuden auch 
unabhangig von tatsichlicher areté bestehen k6nnen. Aber dieser Ein- 
wand wiirde verkennen, was der springende Punkt von Platons These 
ist. Diese bezieht sich nicht darauf, dass jemand sich tiber die eigene 
Tugendhaftigkeit freut, sondern behauptet, dass die areté-gemaiBen 
Vollziige — wenn sie echt sind — die hochkaritigsten Freuden bereit- 
halten. Ftir bloB vermeintliche areté wiirde das nicht gelten. Platon sttitzt 
sich dabei auf ein recht fragwiirdiges ontologisches Argument (585b- 
586b), dass wir hier nicht naher zu erdrtern brauchen, da es uns jetzt nur 
darum geht, den Bedeutungsgehalt seiner These richtig zu verstehen. 

Was ergibt sich aus alledem ftir den Sinn der Zuordnung von Ge- 
sundheit zu der Klasse der Gtiter, die sowohl Gtite-1 als auch Gtite-2 
aufweisen? Zunachst einmal ist klar, dass Platon beim instrumentellen 
Nutzen der Gesundheit sicher nicht an Wirkungen des Gesundscheinens 
denkt. So wie das Sehen und Ho6ren fiir den individuellen Erkennt- 
nisfortschritt unerlasslich sind (vgl. Ti. 47a—e), ist auch Gesundheit, wie 
wir gesehen haben, von Nutzen ftir den Erwerb und die Bewahrung der 
Eudaimonie, da nur der Gesunde in seiner intellektuellen und charak- 
terlichen Formung ungehindert voranschreiten kann. 

Wie steht es hingegen mit der Rolle des Gesundseins als eines finales 
Gutes? Wenn Platon vom Sehen und Ho6ren sagt, dass sie nicht nur 
instrumentell, sondern auch um ihrer selbst willen erstrebenswert sind, 
so denkt er vermutlich daran, dass es sich bei Sehen und Horen um 
naturgemaBe Vollziige handelt (naturgemabe ,Fiillungen’ gemafi der 
Lusttheorie in Politeia LX, 583b ff), die auch ohne jeden weiteren, 
dariiber hinausgehenden Nutzen als erfreulich erlebt werden. Die Ge- 
sundheit hingegen ist hinsichtlich des Erlebens eher ein unauffilliger 
Zustand, der als lustvoll vor allem im Kontrast zu den mit Krankheit 
verbundenen Leiden wahrgenommen wird — eine Form des Lusterle- 
bens, die in Buch IX als scheinhaft charakterisiert wird, da dieser Zu- 
stand in Wirklichkeit ein mittlerer zwischen Lust und Schmerz sei 
(583b—585a). Krankheit hingegen ist nicht nur instrumentell abtraglich, 
insofern sie st6rend auf den Seelenhaushalt und die seelischen Tatig- 
keiten einwirkt, sondern auch an sich, als ein naturwidriger und mit 
Schmerzen verbundener Zustand des K6rpers, schlecht und meidens- 
wert. Wenn man hiervon ausgehend erklaren will, was die Gesundheit 
als ein finales Gut qualifiziert, so konnte man darauf verweisen, dass sie 
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sich aufgrund ihrer Antithese zum schmerzhaften Zustand des Kranken 
als an sich erstrebenswert darstellt, oder auch darauf, dass sie als eine 
Form der Intaktheit eines Aspekts des eigenen Selbst, namlich des 
KOorpers, schlechthin wiinschenswert ist. Ich werde auf diesen letzteren 
Gesichtspunkt in Abschnitt 2.3.3 zurtickkommen. 

Als finale Gtiter sind das Sehen oder das Gesundsein zugleich zu- 
mindest schwache konstitutive Giiter, d.h. Giiter, die die Eudaimonie 
einer durch Weisheit und areté gekennzeichneten Seele noch zusatzlich 
steigern konnen. Von dieser schwachen konstitutiven Funktion mtissen 
wir den instrumentellen Beitrag der Gesundheit (und ebenso den des 
Sehens und Hérens)”’ fiir das gute und eudaimonische Leben der Seele 
unterscheiden, der, wie wir gesehen haben, von ganz erheblicher Be- 
deutung ist. 


2.3.2 Ist Glaukons Einteilung kompatibel mit der Neutralitatsthese ? 


Betrachten wir nun, ob dieses Ergebnis kompatibel mit dem Ge- 
brauchsargument und seiner Neutralitatsthese hinsichtlich der konven- 
tionellen Gtiter ist. In Glaukons Einteilung fungiert Gesundheit als ein 
Beispiel ftir die Gtiter, die sowohl final und konstitutiv als auch in- 
strumentell gut sind. Im Gebrauchsargument fungiert Gesundheit hin- 
gegen als ein Beispiel ftir jene bloB putativen ,Gtiter‘, die ftir sich ge- 
nommen weder gut noch schlecht sind, da sie sich je nach dem 
Kompetenzgrad des ,Benutzers* sowohl gut als auch schlecht auswirken 
konnen. 

Es sind verschiedene Méglichkeiten denkbar, wie sich dieser Wi- 
derspruch auflésen liebe: 


(a) Vielleicht wahlt Glaukon seine Beispiele entsprechend dem ethi- 
schen common sense, ohne dass damit die sokratisch-platonische 
Position wiedergegeben wiirde. 

(b) Oder angenommen, es besteht ein genuiner Widerspruch zwischen 
dem Gebrauchsargument und der in der Politeia vertretenen 
Sichtweise, lasst er sich durch eine entwicklungstheoretische These 
erklaren? — Das Gebrauchsargument findet sich in den Dialogen 
Euthydemos und Menon, von denen der Menon sicher, der Euthyde- 
mos mit sehr groBer Wahrscheinlichkeit frither als die Politeia, und 
zeitnah zum Menon, verodffentlicht wurde. Insbesondere der Eu- 
thydemos wird zumeist der sokratischen Werkphase Platons zuge- 


37 Vegl. zu deren Bedeutung Ti. 37a—e. 
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ordnet. Es k6nnte sich darum um eine Veranderung der philoso- 
phischen Position Platons im Ubergang zur mittleren Werkphase 
handeln. 

(c) Oder hat Platon gar nicht die Absicht, sich auf die Neutralitatsthese 
in dieser Form systematisch festzulegen, und gebraucht dieses Ar- 
gument nur zu dialektisch-elenktischen Zwecken und/oder als 
Vorbereitung fiir eine genauere Exploration? — Im Euthydemos 
endet der Argumentationsgang in einer Aporie, wahrend das Ar- 
gument 1m Menon Teil einer dilemmatischen Argumentation ist, in 
der zuerst eine bestimmte These (,,areté ist Wissen“) anscheinend 
bewiesen wird, und zwar mit Hilfe des Gebrauchsargumentes, dann 
aber wiederum durch ein anderes Argument scheinbar entkriftet 
wird. Angesichts der Kontexte, in denen dieses Argument steht, 
k6nnen systematische Schlussfolgerungen aus ihm nur mit groBer 
Vorsicht gezogen werden. 

(d) SchlieBlich ist es auch noch denkbar, dass sich durch eine Inter- 
pretation zeigen lasst, dass die Neutralitatsthese nur scheinbar in 
Widerspruch zu Glaukons Einteilung und seiner Klassifizierung der 
Gesundheit steht. 


Lésung (a) erscheint mir als eine ultima ratio, die sich nur rechtfertigen 
lieBe, wenn es keinen anderen Lésungsweg fiir das Problem gibt. So- 
krates hat an Glaukons Einteilung und den Beispielen nichts auszuset- 
zen, und es handelt sich bei Glaukon und Adeimantos um Gesprachs- 
partner, die mit dem grundsatzlichen ethischen Anliegen des sokratisch- 
platonischen Philosophierens tibereinstimmen. Der Abschnitt steht 
zudem an duBerst exponierter Stelle der Politeia und ist ftir die Ge- 
samtarchitektonik dieses Werkes von groBber Bedeutung. Darum wiirde 
man nicht erwarten, dass Platon hier nur aus Nachlassigkeit irrefiithrende 
Formulierungen und Beispiele gebraucht. Dementsprechend habe ich in 
2.1 Glaukons Einteilung und die StoBrichtung seiner Argumentation als 
Ausdruck einer platonischen Sichtweise interpretiert. 

Lésungsvorschlag (b) ist ebenfalls mit groBer Vorsicht zu genieBen. 
Wie in der Forschung verschiedentlich bemerkt worden ist, enthalt der 
Euthydemos klare Anspielungen auf bestimmte Thesen der Politeia zam 
Verhaltnis von Dialektik und Mathematik (Euthd. 290bc). Diese An- 
spielungen zeigen, dass der Autor des Euthydemos bereits philosophische 
Perspektiven vertritt, die wesentlich fiir die spezifisch platonische 
Konzeption der Dialektik als Wissenschaft sind, aber erst in seiner reifen 
mittleren Werkphase, in die die Abfassung der Politeia fallt, in einem 
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Dialog voll expliziert werden. Manche Interpreten hat dies zu Uber- 
legungen veranlasst, ob der Euthydemos nicht vielleicht sogar nach der 
Politeia verfasst worden ist. Der konservativere Ansatz wiirde den Eu- 
thydemos, zusammen mit dem Lysis, Hippias maior und Menon (der ja eine 
kiirzere Version der Gebrauchsargumentes enthilt) einer Ubergangs- 
phase zuordnen, die zeitlich vor dem Symposion und dem Phaidon liegt 
und eine Reihe von vorgreifenden Anspielungen auf Theoreme des 
mittleren Werkes enthilt.* 

Angesichts der Beziige zwischen dem Euthydemos und der Politeia 
empfiehlt es sich, eher nach einer Lésung im Sinne von (c) oder (d) zu 
suchen, statt einen Wechsel hinsichtlich der doktrinalen Position zu 
postulieren. Und zwar werde ich hier Uberlegungen im Sinne von (c) 
und (d) miteinander kombinieren, indem ich erstens den dialektisch- 
problematischen Charakter des Gebrauchsargumentes herausstelle und 
dann zeige, dass das, was man unter Beriicksichtigung des aporetischen 
Charakters als den systematischen Ertrag dieses Argumentes betrachten 
kann, mit Glaukons Einteilung kompatibel ist. 

Der Grundgedanke des Gebrauchsargumentes formuliert die Ein- 
sicht, dass die putativen Giiter sich auch schadlich auswirken k6nnen, 
wenn man von ihnen falschen Gebrauch macht. Dies bedarf keiner 
weiteren Erlauterung bei einem Gut wie Geldbesitz oder Reichtum. Im 
Fall der Gesundheit, wo dies vielleicht weniger offensichtlich ist, kann 
man auf die gesteigerten Méglichkeiten des Gesunden im Vergleich 
zum Kranken hinweisen. Jemand, der gesund ist, kann seine Plaine viel 
eher ausftihren als der Kranke. Wenn nun aber die Plane schlecht sind, 
ist Gesundheit ein kausaler Faktor, der zur Ausftihrung dieser Pline 


38 Die entwicklungstheoretische Auflésung des Problems sieht sich tiberdies mit 
der Schwierigkeit konfrontiert, dass Platon in einem Text der Nomoi die 
Neutralitatsthese wieder aufgreift, und zwar in Nomoi II, 661a—e, wo Platon, 
ankniipfend an die in Buch I eingefiihrte Unterscheidung von gottlichen und 
menschlichen Giitern, zu plausibilisieren sucht, dass allein die sogenannten 
gottlichen Gtiter — Weisheit und die Tugenden — uneingeschrankt gut und 
niitzlich sind, wahrend die Wirkung der anderen Giiter zweischneidig sei, da sie 
in Verbindung mit Weisheit und Tugend ntitzen, in Verbindung mit Torheit 
und schlechtem Charakter aber schaden. Dies ist auch der wesentliche Punkt 
des sokratischen Gebrauchsargumentes. In anderen Dialogen, etwa dem Gorgias 
und der Politeia, findet sich der verwandte Gedanke, dass das Leben eines 
schlechten Menschen noch schlechter wird, wenn er sich, indem er Tyrann 
wird, die a4uBeren Instrumente verschafft, um seine schlechten Anlagen voll 
ausleben zu konnen (z.B. Grg. 470d—471c mit 525c—526b, R. 578b—580c, 
615de). 
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beitragt, die besser nicht ausgeftihrt worden waren, weil ihre Ver- 
wirklichung dazu beitragt, dieses Leben noch schlechter werden zu 
lassen (etwa indem der Betreffende sich in eine sittlich immer ver- 
werflichere Lebenspraxis hineinsteigert — man denke an das von Platon 
oft gebrachte Beispiel des Tyrannen). In dieser Weise wirkt sich Ge- 
sundheit hier also schadlich aus, wahrend Krankheit (relativ gesehen) 
bessere Konsequenzen ftir den Betreffenden selbst gehabt hitte. 

Diese Betrachtungsweise ist fest im Werk Platons und seiner 
Nachfolger verankert. Es gibt jedoch zwei unterschiedliche Arten von 
Schlussfolgerung, die aus ihr gezogen werden kénnen. Die eine ist die 
These (die so explizit von Aristoteles vertreten wird), dass Giiter wie 
Gesundheit und Reichtum (mit Maf) schlechthin betrachtet Giiter sind 
(aTrA&s erya9d), jedoch im Einzelfall auch Ubel sein kénnen, nimlich 
eben dann, wenn der Betreffende davon keinen rechten Gebrauch zu 
machen versteht. Gesundheit ware dann also zwar ein Gut schlechthin, 
aber nicht notwendigerweise auch ein Gut ftir einen bestimmten ein- 
zelnen Menschen (&ya9év tivi).”’ Die Neutralitiitsthese hingegen 
scheint eine radikalere Schlussfolgerung zu behaupten, da sie Faktoren 
wie Gesundheit oder Reichtum (mit Mah) den Status von Giitern 
schlechterdings abspricht, und das obwohl in dem Argument selbst 
konzediert worden ist, dass der Wissende von ihnen niitzlichen Ge- 
brauch machen kann. 

Nun ftihrt ja das Gebrauchsargument, so wie es im Euthydemos 
prasentiert wird, in eine Aporie, deren sachliches Fundament wir ana- 
lysieren mtissen, um die systematische Bedeutung dieses Argumentes ftir 
Platon besser einschatzen zu k6nnen. 

Mit der Neutralititsthese geht die These einher, dass es ein genuines 
Gut gibt, das nie schaden und immer nur ntitzen wird, namlich das 
Wissen, wobei Wissen hier ein praktisches Wissen meint, das den 
rechten, eudaimonietauglichen Gebrauch der anderen, blof putativen 
Giiter ermdglicht. Dieses Ergebnis muss aber nicht mehr beinhalten als 
die Feststellung, dass dieses Wissen unbedingt und unfehlbar nititzlich ist 
— was mit einer Auffassung dieses Wissens als eines blob instrumentellen 
Gutes vereinbar wire. 


39 Diese Klasse der Giiter schlechthin umfasst hier nota bene auch die instrumen- 
tellen Giiter, wobei sich der MaBstab daftir, ob etwas schlechthin ein Gut ist, 
daraus ergibt, ob es ftir den sittlich und intellektuell gut verfassten Menschen 
gut bzw. zutraglich wire. Zu dieser aristotelischen Terminologie vgl. Szaif 
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In dem Argument wird des Weiteren auch herausgestellt, dass ein 
Gut nicht schon dadurch, dass man es besitzt, sondern erst dadurch, dass 
man von ihm auf richtige Weise Gebrauch macht, zum eudaimonischen 
Leben beitragen kann. Dies gilt offensichtlich auch ftir das Gebrauchs- 
wissen selbst: Nur wenn man von ihm Gebrauch macht, ist es von 
Nutzen. AuBerdem muss gelten, dass man von diesem Wissen selbst 
keinen falschen Gebrauch machen kann. Es gibt hier anscheinend kei- 
nen Spielraum mehr ftir falschen Gebrauch, und eben darum ist dieses 
leitende Wissen das einzige genuine und unbedingte Gut, welches sich 
nie schadlich auswirken kann. — All dies ist, wohlgemerkt, damit ver- 
einbar, dass es als ein instrumentelles Gut betrachtet wird, dessen Ge- 
brauch auf die Eudaimonie zielt. 

Worin besteht nun aber die Eudaimonie? Was konstituiert sie? Das 
Wissen selbst kann, wenn man dem Gebrauchsargument folgt, nicht 
konstitutiv sein, allenfalls sein Gebrauch. Nun ist der Gebrauch dieses 
Wissens nichts anderes als das rechte, wissende Gebrauchen der anderen, 
bloB putativen Giiter. Ein an diesem Punkt naheliegender interpreta- 
torischer Vorschlag lautet darum, dass die Eudaimonie im rechten 
Gebrauchen, der 6p$1) ypijois, der Umstande und putativen Gtiter be- 
steht.” Dies ware wiederum eine stoisierende Interpretation. Nun ge- 
hort ja aber zum Gebrauchen ein Zweck, ein ,um zu ...°. Aufgrund 
dieses wesensmaBigen Zielbezuges mutet es paradox an, wenn das 
Gebrauchen, oder rechte Gebrauchen, zum Selbstzweck wiirde. Wie 
konnten noch Kriterien ftir die Richtigkeit des Gebrauchens angegeben 
werden, wenn es kein Ziel mehr auBerhalb des Gebrauchens selbst gibt, 
von dem her sich Kriterien von Erfolg oder Misserfolg und damit auch 
eine Grundlage ftir die Unterscheidung von Richtigkeit und Unrich- 
tigkeit des Gebrauchens entwickeln lieBen?*! Nun wird ja in dem Text 


40 Vel. Annas 1999, 31—51; Brown (manuscript). 

41 Irwin 1995 (89f: et passim) gibt eine zutreffende Beschreibung des Zusam- 
menhanges zwischen dem Problem der Kriterien ftir Erfolg und Richtigkeit des 
Gebrauchens und der Notwendigkeit, ein zielhaftes Gut zu spezifizieren, das 
nicht einfach mit dem Begriff der Tugend oder Weisheit identisch ist. Seiner 
dartiber hinausgehenden These, dass der Sokrates der friihen platonischen 
Dialoge (denen er den Euthd. zurechnet) eine hedonistische Ethik vertreten 
habe, schlieBen wir uns allerdings nicht an. Kritertum des rechten Gebrauchens 
der auBeren Giiter ist bei Platon die Wahrung der inneren vernunftgesteuerten 
seelischen Ordnung. Dies ist die Position der Politeia (443e, 444c—e, 588b— 
590b), die in nuce auch schon im Gorgias und im Kriton (47e) antizipiert wird. 
Die hedonistische Argumentation im Schlussteil des Protagoras hat einen 
elenktischen Charakter und lasst Sokrates von einer hedonistischen Pramisse aus 
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das Ziel des Gebrauchens sehr wohl benannt, namlich als die Eudai- 
monie, entsprechend der eudaimonistischen Grundhypothese, die auch 
in anderen Texten Platons als evident akzeptiert wird. Aber wir wissen 
ja noch nicht, worin die Eudaimonie besteht. Wenn wir dem abzu- 
helfen suchen, indem wir sagen, dass der rechte Gebrauch der Umstande 
und putativen Gtiter die Eudaimonie konstituiere, so sind wir auf den 
Ausgangspunkt zurtickgeworfen, da das rechte Gebrauchen wieder zum 
Selbstzweck wird, ohne das klar ist, worin dann noch der Mafstab fur 
die Richtigkeit des Gebrauchens bestehen kénnte. (Die Stoiker stehen 
vor demselben Problem und bieten eine ingenidse Losung an, die sich 
aber noch nicht in den platonischen Dialogen findet und auch nicht in 
sie hineingelesen werden sollte.) 

Platon scheint sich dieser Schwierigkeit bewusst gewesen zu sein, 
denn er prasentiert dieses Argument mit einem aporetischen Ausgang, 
durch den gerade auf die Tatsache aufmerksam gemacht wird, dass wir 
nicht in der Lage sind, das Objekt dieses praktischen Wissens (also das- 
jenige Gut, auf dessen Erlangung es sich versteht) zu spezifizieren 
(Euthd. 292de). Er greift diese Aporie in der Politeia wieder auf und 
deutet dort an, wie sie aufzuldsen ist, ndmlich indem die Ideen/Formen 
und die Idee des Guten im Besonderen, als Gegenstandsbereich dieses 
Wissens spezifiziert werden (R. 505bc).** Dieses Wissen, bzw. die mit 
ihm korrelierende Erkenntnistatigkeit, ist dann in der Tat ein finales 
und konstitutives Gut, welches zugleich auch die Mafstibe ftir den 
rechten Gebrauch der ambivalenten instrumentellen Giiter liefert, die 
der Betrachtung und praktischen Verwirklichung des intrinsisch Guten 
(in der eigenen Seele, der Polis, etc.) dienstbar gemacht werden miissen. 

Es scheint mir ganz wesentlich fiir das rechte Verstandnis der 
Funktion des Gebrauchsarguments bei Platon zu sein, dass es als ein 
Argument mit aporetischem Ausgang prasentiert wird. Es soll auf L6- 
sungen vorbereiten, die hier noch nicht eingefiihrt werden. Es enthalt 
noch keine eindeutige Stellungnahme zur Frage eudaimonie-konstituti- 
ven Wertes und geht im Grunde noch nicht tiber die Thematik in- 
strumentellen Wertes hinaus. Mindestens behalt jedoch das Ergebnis 
Giiltigkeit, dass instrumentelle Giiter nur durch rechten Gebrauch zur 
Eudaimonie beitragen k6nnen und dass dies den Besitz praktischer 
Weisheit voraussetzt. 


argumentieren, die er sich selbst nicht zueigen macht (vgl. Zeyl 1980, Kahn 
1996, 234-243). 
42 So u.a. Kahn 1996, 207-209, 325. 
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Wenn man das Gebrauchsargument in diesem Sinne versteht, 
namlich als ein tiber sich hinausweisendes aporetisches Argument, 
dessen positiver Ertrag sich nur auf das Feld instrumentellen Wertes 
erstreckt, so verliert der scheinbare Widerspruch zur Klassifizierung der 
Gesundheit in Glaukons Einteilung seine Spitze. Die im Gebrauchsar- 
gument enthaltenen Einsichten sind kompatibel mit Glaukons Klassi- 
fizierung der Gesundheit als eines auch finalen Gutes, weil mit dem 
Gebrauchsargument noch nichts tiber konstitutive Giiter ausgesagt und 
auf die Notwendigkeit der Spezifizierung konstitutiver Gtiter lediglich 
hingedeutet wird. 

Es sei noch erwahnt, dass sich eine dem Gebrauchsargument analoge 
These auch ftir die schwachen konstitutiven Gutter entwickeln lieBe, 
indem man dahingehend argumentiert, dass alle anderen finalen und 
konstitutiven Gtiter, die nicht mit Weisheit oder einer der mit Weisheit 
verkntipften Tugenden identisch sind, einen gltickssteigernden konsti- 
tutiven Beitrag nur in Verbindung mit Weisheit und Tugend leisten 
konnen, und dass sie im Falle einer schlecht verfassten Seele nicht nur 
instrumentell abtraglich, sondern auch keine gltickssteigernde konsti- 
tutive Wirkung haben. Dies wiirde auf die These hinauslaufen, dass alle 
schwachen konstitutiven Giiter zugleich abhdngige Giiter sind (vgl. oben 
1.2). Das Gebrauchsargument sollte allerdings daftir nicht in Anspruch 
genommen werden, da es auf die Thematik konstitutiver Gtiter nicht 
direkt eingeht.” 


2.3.3 Gesundheit als ein sekundarer Aspekt des Gut-Verfasstseins 


Als Zwischenergebnis konnen wir also festhalten, dass der systematische 
Ertrag des Gebrauchsargumentes nicht im Widerspruch zu Glaukons 
Einordnung der Gesundheit stehen muss. In Abschnitt 2.1 habe ich 
jedoch auf Textstellen in der Politeia, dem Timaios und den Nomoi 
hingewiesen, die eindeutig zeigen, dass das Kriterium daftir, in welcher 
Weise und in welchem Mafe man sich um die eigene Gesundheit 
kiimmern soll, in ihrem instrumentellen Wert ftir die Entwicklung und 
Bewahrung einer exzellenten seelischen Verfassung liegt. Impliziert dies 
nicht, dass ftir den verntinftig Handelnden die Gesundheit kein 
Selbstzweck, kein finales Gut sein kann? 


43 Anders Bobonich 2002, 127—215, der (wie schon Vlastos 1991, 200—232, aber 
mit einem anderen Argumentationsansatz) das Gebrauchsargument als ein Ar- 
gument ftir die generelle Abhdngigkeit aller Giiter auBerhalb des Bereichs der 
seelischen areté (bzw. der intellektuellen areté im besonderen) liest. 
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Dies folgt keineswegs, denn die These, dass dieser instrumentelle 
Wert ausschlaggebend ftir das Bemtihen um Gesundheit ist, lasst sich 
unter bestimmten Voraussetzungen mit der Auffassung vereinbaren, dass 
Gesundheit gleichwohl auch ein finales Gut ist. Und zwar muss man 
voraussetzen, dass in der praktischen Bewertung der gliickskonstitutive 
Wert der Gesundheit nachrangig gegentiber ihrem instrumentellen Wert 
ist, da letzterer auf ein anderes konstitutives Gut von sehr viel groBerem 
Gewicht — die seelische areté — bezogen ist. 

Dies sei an einem Beispiel erldéutert: Nehmen wir an, korperliche 
Exzellenz, einschlieBlich Kraft und Schoénheit, sei ein schwaches kon- 
stitutives Gut, das an sich eine gewisse gltickssteigernde Wirkung haben 
kann, aber nicht allein das Gliick zu konstituieren vermag, weshalb es 
gegentiber der gliicksstiftenden Tugend und Weisheit nachrangig ist. 
Nehmen wir weiter an, dass k6rperliche Exzellenz die Entwicklung von 
Tugend und praktischer Einsicht behindert, indem sie bestimmte 
Charakterfehler beférdert. In diesem Fall bestiinde ein Konflikt zwi- 
schen dem starken negativen instrumentellen Wert uneingeschrankter 
k6rperlicher Exzellenz und ihrem schwachen positiven konstitutiven Wert. 
Der starke negative instrumentelle Wert mtisste in diesem Fall aus- 
schlaggebend sein: Um der Bewahrung des vorrangigen konstitutiven 
Beitrages der Tugend willen miisste man eine zu hochgradige kérper- 
liche Exzellenz meiden. — Ich erinnere daran, dass Platon in Nomoi V 
genau diese These ftir die Btirger von Magnesia vertritt (728de). Ftir den 
Menschen, der eigentliche Tugend und Weisheit besitzt, besteht zwar 
kein solcher Konflikt. Er wird durch k6rperliche Vorziige nicht eitel 
und dreist werden. Aber wenn dieser Konflikt ftir ihn bestiinde, miisste 
auch er auf uneingeschrankte k6rperliche Exzellenz verzichten. 

Platons Position, dass allein die Wirkung auf die Seele das aus- 
schlaggebende Kriterium ftir die Art und den Grad der Bemtihung um 
Gesundheit ist, steht also in keinem Widerspruch zu der These, dass 
Gesundheit gleichwohl auch ein schwaches finales und konstitutives 
Gut ist. Aber damit ist nur erst die Konsistenz einer solchen Auffassung 
gesichert. K6nnen wir auch belegen, dass Platon diese giitertheoretische 
Einordnung der Gesundheit vertreten hat? Nun, zum einen spricht 
natiirlich Glaukons Klassifizierung der Gesundheit in Politeia 1 daftir, 
aber wir wiirden gerne mehr als nur diesen einen Beleg haben. Wenn 
sich keine anderen, wirklich eindeutigen Belege finden, so sollten wir 
wenigstens tiberprtifen, ob es ftir die Auffassung der Gesundheit als eines 
nachrangigen konstitutiven Gutes irgendein Fundament in Platons 
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Auffassung zum Leib-Seele-Verhiltnis gibt." Falls nicht, wiirde dies die 
Zweifel an der systematischen Relevanz von Glaukons Zuordnungen 
erheblich steigern. 

Wenn unser Selbst schlicht mit der Seele identisch ist und der 
Korper in dieser Perspektive nur als, bestenfalls, ein Werkzeug, 
schlimmstenfalls ein permanenter St6rfaktor ftir die Seele in den Blick 
kommt, dann kénnen der K6érper und seine gute oder schlechte Ver- 
fassung nur einen positiven oder negativen instrumentellen Wert haben. 
Nun gibt es zugegebenermafen eine Reihe von Texten bei Platon, die 
genau dieses Bild nahelegen. Es sei hier nur an das negative Bild vom 
KOrper erinnert, wie es im Phaidon entwickelt wird. Die Angelegenheit 
ist aber doch komplexer, und man sollte die Perspektive auf das Leib- 
Seele-Verhialtnis, die durch die spezielle Thematik des Phaidon bestimmt 
ist, nicht ungepriift verallgemeinern. Die Politeia etwa und der Timaios 
entwickeln ein sehr viel differenzierteres Bild. 

Ich verweise hier noch einmal auf die in 2.1 angeftihrten Texte aus 
der Politeia und dem Timaios, in denen Platon die Bedeutung einer 
harmonischen Entwicklung von Kérper und Seele betont. Das Leib- 
Seele-Verhiltnis ist zwar auch gemaB der Psychologie der Politeia ein 
potentiell antagonistisches und kann nur durch die rechte Form der 
Uber- und Unterordnung ,befriedet’ werden. Aber dies muss nicht 
bedeuten, dass der K6rper dem menschlichen Selbst auBerlich ist. Das 
Schema von Antagonismus und befriedender Uber- und Unterordnung 


44 Ich iibergehe hier einen Textabschnitt im Gorgias (467e—468a), der eine 
Einteilung enthalt, mit der zwischen (1) dem, was gut ist, (2) dem, was schlecht 
ist, und (3) dem, was an sich weder gut noch schlecht ist, aber bisweilen am 
Guten, bisweilen am Schlechten teilhat, unterschieden wird, wobei als Beispiele 
fiir das Gute Weisheit, Gesundheit und Reichtum genannt werden. Mit dieser 
Einteilung verbindet Sokrates die These, dass wir Aktivitaten, die zur neutralen 
Klasse (3) geh6ren, immer nur um eines Zieles willen, das zur Klasse der Giiter 
(1) gehdrt, wahlen. Der Zweck, dem diese Einteilung dienen soll, ist Klar: Es 
geht um die Zweck-Mittel-Relation und darum, dass wir ein Mittel zu einem 
Zweck nie um seiner selbst willen, sondern um jenes Gutes willen, das der 
Zweck unserer Handlung ist, wollen. Das Ziel ist das Gewollte. Ansonsten lasst 
diese Einteilung aber fast alle Fragen offen. Insbesondere bleibt auch unklar, ob 
die Klasse der Giiter nur finale Giiter umfassen soll, oder alles, was von seiner 
Natur her etwas Taugliches und Gutes ist (woftir die Tatsache sprechen wiirde, 
dass es sich bei den Beispielen um drei areté-Begriffe handelt: Weisheit als areté 
der Seele, Gesundheit als areté des Leibes, Reichtum als areté des Besitzes). Des 
Weiteren ist auch nicht Klar, ob Sokrates mit diesen Beispielen einfach das 
aufnimmt, was Menschen faktisch als endzielhafte Giiter betrachten (also etwa 
Reichtum), oder ob er selbst diese Zuordnungen billigt. 
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findet sich ja auch im Verhiltnis der seelischen Funktionen unterein- 
ander, und zwar insbesondere im Verhaltnis der Rationalitat zum be- 
gehrenden Seelenteil. Dabei fungiert der rationale Seelenteil als der 
Kern des Selbst, und der begehrende Seelenteil ist ihm duBerlich und 
tendenziell entfremdet. Die in Weisheit und Charaktertugenden griin- 
dende harmonische, in sich_,,freundschaftliche Seelenordnung ver- 
hindert nun aber gerade, dass es zu offenem Konflikt und Entfremdung 
zwischen den Seelenteilen kommt. Fir einen solchen Menschen stehen 
die kG6rperlich induzierten Beditirfnisse und Begierden nicht mehr in 
einem antagonistischen Konflikt zu dem, was er selbst eigentlich ist und 
sein will. Sein Selbst wird ihm zu einer komplexen Einheit aus diesen 
verschiedenen Faktoren unter der Fiihrung der Vernunft.” Da sich in 
den Regungen des begehrenden Seelenteils die Bediirfnisse des K6rpers 
artikulieren, liegt es nahe, auch den KO6rper, der sich, entsprechend den 
padagogischen Vorstellungen in der Politeia, dem Timaios und den 
Nomoi, in harmonischer Balance mit der Seele entwickelt hat, als einen 
nachrangigen Teil dieser komplexen, nicht-entfremdeten Einheit des 
Selbst zu betrachten. Und wenn es so ist, dass der K6rper nicht nur ein 
Instrument der Seele ist, sondern in gewisser Weise auch ein sekundarer 
Aspekt dessen, was wir selbst je eigentlich sind, so kann auch sein 
spezifisches Wohlsein, die Gesundheit, als ein sekundarer Aspekt des 
wohlverfassten Selbst und damit zumindest als ein schwaches finales und 
konstitutives Gut eines Menschen betrachtet werden.” 


45 Vel. etwa den locus classicus ftir die These einer in Tugend und Weisheit 
griindenden harmonischen und freundschaftlichen Ordnung der seelischen 
Faktoren, R. 443c—e. 

46 Ist Gesundheit angesichts ihrer Bedeutung fiir ein wohlgeordnetes seelisches 
Leben nicht vielleicht sogar selbst ein essentieller Aspekt der seelischen areté? In 
diesem Fall ware sie (analog zu den Einzeltugenden) als ein wesentlicher 
Teilaspekt des starken konstitutiven Gutes selbst ein starkes konstitutives Gut. — 
In gewissem Sinne trifft es ja zu, dass die seelische Ordnung in Platons Augen 
auch von der physiologischen Verfassung abhingt. Er scheint sich auch der 
Moglichkeit bewusst zu sein, dass Weisheit und Tugend durch Krankheit 
zerstort werden konnen. Andererseits wtirde es aber dem Charakter der sub- 
stanzialistischen Seelenkonzeption Platons widersprechen, wenn man die Ge- 
sundheit, die ein Ordnungszustand unseres KG6rpers ist, als eine Komponente 
derjenigen areté betrachtete, die den Kern unseres Selbst ordnet und in dieser 
Weise auch den Kern unserer Eudaimonie konstituiert. Dieser Kern ist die 
Seele, und insbesondere unser rationales Selbst. Zur areté der Seele verhalt sich 
die Gesundheit als ein externer kausaler Faktor. 
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Diese Thesen zu Gesundheit als einem schwachen finalen und 
konstitutiven Gut konnen aufgrund der mangelnden Eindeutigkeit der 
platonischen Ausftihrungen letztlich nur tentativ sein. Halten wir fest, 
dass Zustande, Sachverhalte etc. nicht einfach dadurch, dass sie intrin- 
sischen Wert besitzen, schon als finale Giiter fiir einen rationalen 
Menschen ausgewiesen sind. Es muss zu der intrinsischen Werthaftig- 
keit auch noch ein spezifischer Bezug zu dem, was die Person als sie 
selbst ist, hinzukommen. Wenn unsere tentative Interpretation zum 
praktischen Stellenwert des K6rpers richtig ist, so ware auch die Ge- 
sundheit gema Platon ein intrinsisch werthafter, naturgemaBer Ord- 
nungszustand, der einem (obzwar nachgeordneten) Aspekt des 
menschlichen Selbst inhariert. Gesundheit ware darum ein sekundires 
finales Gut jenes Menschen, der in Nachahmung des urspriinglichen 
Guten — der Idee des Guten — in seinem Selbst und seiner Lebenspraxis 
durch Ma, Ordnung und Proportion Gutsein zu verwirklichen 
trachtet. 


III. Aristotle 


Korper und Geist bei Aristoteles — 
zum Problem des Funktionalismus 


GUNTHER PATZIG 


Der Ausdruck ,psyché’, dessen sich Platon und Aristoteles wie selbst- 
verstandlich bedienen, weist in leicht nachvollziehbarer Weise auf ur- 
spriingliche Vorstellungen hin, denen er bei den Griechen, wie in 
paralleler Weise auch bei anderen Vélkern, entspringt: ,psyché‘ kommt 
von ,psychein‘’, was ,hauchen‘ bzw. ,atmen‘ bedeutet. Die Seele wird 
hier offenbar als das begriffen, wodurch sich der Lebendige besonders 
auffallig vom Toten unterscheidet. Der Tote hat sein Leben ,ausge- 
haucht‘, wie wir ja auch heute noch sagen: Er atmet nicht mehr. Die 
spsyché ist das Lebensprinzip, das den Korper im Tod verlisst. Es ist 
dasjenige, um das vermindert der lebende Mensch zum Leichnam wird. 
Diese Vorstellung verbindet sich bei den Griechen, wie auch bei an- 
deren Vélkern, mit jener anderen Ansicht, die auch durch das Phano- 
men des Traums angeregt wird: Wahrend der Mensch schlaft, ruhig, 
wie tot daliegt, erlebt ein schattenhafter Doppelginger, das Traum-Ich, 
eine Reihe von zum Teil erstaunlichen Dingen. Wahrend wir heute, als 
aufgeklarte Realisten, die Sache so auffassen, dass wir, die realen Per- 
sonen, im Schlaf eben bloB traumen, z.B. mit einem alten Freund 
zusammenzutreffen, legen sich die Menschen der Friihzeit dieses Pha- 
nomen anders zurecht, namlich so, dass unser Traum -Ich fatsdchlich den 
Freund aufsucht und etwa mit ihm spricht. So wie nun das Traum-Ich 
den Menschen wiahrend seines Schlafs voriibergehend zu seinen 
Abenteuern verlisst, so verlisst es ihn endgtiltig im Tod; der Mythos 
malt aus, was danach mit ihm geschieht. 

Bei Homer konnen wir deutlich sehen, dass dieses Schatten-Ich, die 
spsyché*, das Phantom, beim Tod des Helden, ,,sein Schicksal beklagend“ 
(z.B. Ilias XVI 857) in die Unterwelt abscheidet, wahrend ,,der Held 
selbst“ (in diesem Falle Patroklos), das heibt also sein K6rper, verbrannt 
wird. So heibt es ja auch gleich in den ersten Versen der Ilias im Anfang 
des ersten Buches, der Zorn des Achill habe ,,viele kraftige Seelen von 
Helden in die Unterwelt geschleudert, sie selbst aber zur Beute von 
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Hunden und Végeln gemacht. Wiederum ist also ,der Mensch selbst‘ 
sein Kérper. | 

Dies Verhiltnis hat sich nun zwischen Homer bis zu Platon um- 
gekehrt, jedenfalls ftir wichtige Teile der griechischen Bevélkerung. Als 
Beleg wird man bei dem Mangel an schriftlichen Zeugnissen vor allem 
die Lehren von der Seelenwanderung anftihren, die uns z.B. ftir Py- 
thagoras und seine Anhanger in Unteritalien sicher bezeugt sind. Die 
Lehre von der Seelenwanderung wird aber auch sonst verbreitet ge- 
wesen sein, ohne dass wir deshalb schon etwa indische Einfliisse vor- 
aussetzen mitissten. Solche archetypischen Vorstellungen k6nnen in 
verschiedenen Kulturen auch unabhangig voneinander entstehen. Nach 
dieser Auffassung ist der eigentliche Mensch die Seele, das Personen- 
zentrum, wahrend der K6rper, den sie verlassen kann, um in einen 
anderen K6rper tiberzuwechseln, nur ihre zeitweilige irdische Hiille ist. 
Es war nun vor allem Platon, der diesen Leib-Seele-Dualismus, unter 
entschiedener Abwertung des K6rpers, paradigmatisch und mit ratio- 
nalen Argumenten entwickelt hat. Besonders das Christentum hat dann 
im Verlauf der historischen Entwicklung als Resonanzboden solcher 
Vorstellungen gewirkt. Bei Platon ist die Identifizierung des eigentli- 
chen Menschen mit seiner Seele in den systematischen Zusammenhang 
seiner Ideenlehre eingebettet, die wir hier fast ganz beiseite lassen 
mtissen. Jedoch ist es fiir unsere Erdrterungen forderlich, dass Platon 
sich verpflichtet ftihlte, Argumente fiir seine Auffassung vorzulegen. Ein 
klares Indiz fiir den Vorrang der Seele vor dem K6rper ist ftir Platon, 
dass der KOrper verganglich, die Seele aber unsterblich ist. Dies sollen 
die je nach Zahlung drei oder vier Unsterblichkeitsbeweise stiitzen, die 
Platon im Dialog Phaidon seinem Sokrates bei dessen Gesprachen mit 
seinen Freunden am Tag seiner Exekution im Gefangnis in den Mund 
legt. Diese Argumente sind aufschlussreich, weil sie zeigen, dass die 
Seele fiir Platon urspriinglich und bruchlos Lebensprinzip ist und zu- 
gleich als ,Erkenntnissubjekt‘ in Anspruch genommen wird. Von den 
Beweisen zielen der erste und der vierte auf die Seele als Lebensprinzip, 
die beiden anderen Beweise auf die Seele als Subjekt eines rationalen 


1 Diese Auffassung von avrtot (sie selbst‘) ist freilich nicht mehr unumstritten. 
Das Lexikon des friihgriechischen Epos betont in Band I (1978), Sp. 1652 in dem 
Artikel von C. Sperlich und E. M. Voigt unter Angabe wichtiger Belegstellen, 
dass owtoi an dieser Stelle nicht ,,sie selbst“, sondern nur ,,das, was von ihnen 
nach Fortgang der Seele noch tibrig war“ bedeutet. Ich iiberlasse die Losung 
dieser Schwierigkeit gern den Homer-Spezialisten. 
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Wissens. Ich méchte nur kurz jeweils auf die Beweisidee und auf die 
nachstliegenden Einwande eingehen: 

Erster Beweis: Alles, was entsteht, entsteht aus seinem Gegenteil, 
wo es ein solches Gegenteil gibt. GroBeres entsteht aus Kleinerem, 
Krankes aus Gesundem und umgekehrt, Wachen aus Schlaf, Schlaf aus 
Wachen. Leben ist dem Totsein, Geburt dem Sterben entgegengesetzt. 
Oft kennen wir beide Ubergiinge von A zu B und von B zu A. So beim 
Schlafen und Wachen: Einschlafen und Aufwachen sind diese beiden 
Uberginge. Der Ubergang vom Leben zum Tod ist uns aus der Er- 
fahrung bei anderen Menschen ebenfalls bekannt. Nach dem allge- 
meinen Grundsatz konnten wir aber sicher sein, dass es auch einen 
entgegengesetzten Ubergang vom Totsein zum Leben geben muss. 
Sterben ist Trennung der Seele von ihrem K6rper; Geburt mitisste 
daher, nach dem allgemeinen Grundsatz, Wiedereinkérperung einer 
Seele in einen anderen KO6rper sein (Phd. 70c—72d). 

Ein naheliegender Einwand gegen diesen Beweis richtet sich gegen 
den allgemeinen Grundsatz der Symmetrie der Uberginge. Es gibt nun 
einmal nicht tiberall einen Riickweg: beim Altern nicht, beim Reden 
und Handeln nicht, und der zweite Grundsatz der Thermodynamik 
(von dem Platon natiirlich noch nichts wissen konnte) schlieBt einen 
solchen Rtickweg bei der globalen Umwandlung anderer Energiefor- 
men in Warme aus. Auch wo es einen solchen Ubergang in beide 
Richtungen gibt, ist keine Garantie gegeben, dass dieser Weg auch 
immer beschritten wird: Nicht jeder, der krank geworden ist, wird auch 
wieder gesund. Die Pramissen reichen also zum Erweis der These nicht 
aus. 

Beim zweiten Beweis liegt die Idee Platons darin, dass wir be- 
stimmte Begriffe, z.B. den der vollkommenen Gleichheit, kennen und 
anwenden, die wir aus der Abstraktion tiber Gegenstande der Erfahrung 
nicht gewonnen haben k6nnen. Es gibt ja keine vollkommen gleichen 
empirischen Gegenstinde. Daher mtissen wir, d.h. unsere Seele, vor 
unserer Geburt, d.h. vor der Eink6rperung in die empirische Welt, 
solche Gegenstande kennengelernt haben, die dergleichen Begriffe 
exakt reprasentieren. Also kann die Seele auch ohne KGrper existieren; 
also ist sie unsterblich (Phd. 72e—77d). 

Der wichtigste Einwand gegen diesen Beweis richtet sich nattirlich 
gegen den Grundsatz, dass wir bei der Begriffsbildung in jedem Fall auf 
die Erkenntnis von Erfahrungsgegenstinden, die Exemplare des Begrifts 
sein kénnten, angewiesen sein sollen. Dies gilt eben nicht: Wir konnen 
z.B. den von Platon als Beispiel verwendeten Begriff vollkommener 
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Gleichheit durch Idealisierung gewinnen. Platon sah noch nicht vor sich, 
dass es verschiedene Arten der Begriffsbildung geben kann, von denen 
Abstraktion aus der Erfahrung eben nur eine ist. Die ,durchschnittliche 
Familie‘, die 1,8 Kinder hat, brauchen wir weder hier noch in einer 
anderen Welt kennengelernt zu haben, um von ihr verniinftig reden 
und den Begriff der ,durchschnittlichen Familie‘ in entsprechenden 
Zusammenhingen sinnvoll verwenden zu k6nnen. 

Der dritte Beweis stellt auf die Eigenschaft der Seele ab, Subjekt 
rationaler Erkenntnis zu sein, die, nach Platons ontologischen Auffas- 
sungen, nur in einem Bereich zeitloser Wahrheiten und 1m Hinblick auf 
unvergangliche Ideen erreichbar ist. Die Seele ist daher diesem zeitlosen 
und unverginglichen Bereich der Ideen zugewandt und zugeordnet, 
wahrend der K6rper mit seinen vielfaltigen Bediirfnissen und Begierden 
auf den Bereich hinfilliger und verganglicher irdischer Dinge eingestellt 
ist. In einer solchen intentionalen Beziehung kommt, so Platon, eine 
innere Verwandtschaft zum Ausdruck. Wenn nun der K6rper (wie die 
agyptischen Mumien eindrucksvoll zeigen, auf die Platon tatsachlich 
hinweist) den Tod noch fiir lange Zeit tiberdauern kann, sollte dann die 
Seele, die doch dem Unverginglichen verwandt ist, den Tod des In- 
dividuums nicht noch viel eher tiberdauern kénnen? (Phd. 78b—84b) 

Der wichtigste Einwand gegen diesen htibschen, aber doch auch 
sehr schwachen Beweis richtet sich hier gegen die These, dass inten- 
tionale Beziehungen der beschriebenen Art eine Assimilation an den 
Gegenstandsbereich, dem solche Beziehungen gelten, bewirken miiss- 
ten. Es ist aber nur kontingent, wenn z.B. einige Meeresforscher auch 
fliissig schreiben k6nnen oder ein Wuistenexperte einen trockenen 
Humor an den Tag legt. 

Der vierte Unsterblichkeitsbeweis arbeitet mit Grundsatzen der 
platonischen Ideenlehre und wird von Platon, wie in dem Dialog aus- 
driicklich gesagt wird, als der stirkste Beweis fiir die Unsterblichkeit der 
Seele angesehen. Fiir den Zweck dieses Beitrags ist es aber nicht notig, 
auch diesen Beweis zu analysieren (zumal der Text an manchen Stellen 
durchaus dunkel ist) und die auch hier naheliegenden Einwande zu 
nennen.” 


2  Immerhin wird von dem englischen Historiker Allan Bullock glaubwiirdig 
erzahlt, dass er, als er in seiner Geschichte Hitlers bei der Parkinsonerkrankung 
Hitlers angekommen war, so wie Hitler mit seinem Arm zu zittern begann. 

3 Zur naheren Orientierung dartiber vgl. Frede, D. 1999. 
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Selbst wenn wir den vierten Beweis Platons an dieser Stelle nicht 
naher untersuchen, glaube ich doch, dass der starre Dualismus Leib- 
Seele ftir Platon hinreichend dokumentiert ist. Die an sich interessante 
und historisch auch folgenreiche Dreiteilung der Seele in ein Zentrum 
des Begehrens, des Wollens und des Denkens, die Platon in spateren 
Dialogen (vor allem im Staat) vorgenommen hat, dandert an diesem 
Dualismus zwischen Leib und Seele nichts. Immerhin diirfte diese 
Dreiteilung Aristoteles zu seiner eigenen, freilich ganz anders orien- 
tierten Dreiteilung der Seelenfunktionen angeregt haben, die seiner Lehre 
von Pflanzen-, Tier- und Menschenseelen zugrunde liegt. Nebenbei 
mochte ich erwahnen, dass eine solche Dreiteilung der seelischen 
Faktoren auch in der neuzeitlichen Psychologie, in der Dreiheit von 
Denken, Fiihlen und Wollen lange Zeit vorgeherrscht hat, und dass 
wohl auch Sigmund Freuds Seelenmodell mit der Dreiteilung in ,,Es“, 
wich“ und ,,Uber-Ich“ von Platons Dreiteilung der Seele beeinflusst 
sein diirfte.* 

Aristoteles hat vermutlich lingere Zeit an der platonischen K6rper- 
Seele-Polaritat festgehalten, die zwei Substanzen einander fast feindlich 
gegentiberstellt, die nur kontingent miteinander verbunden zu sein 
scheinen. Daftir konnte man Fragmente seines Dialogs Eudemos an- 
fiuhren, der um 354 v.Chr. entstanden sein diirfte, als Aristoteles etwa 
dreiBig Jahre alt war. Es ist jedoch unsicher, ob die in solchen popu- 
lareren Schriften von Aristoteles vorgetragenen Ansichten als seine ei- 
gentlichen Lehrmeinungen in Anspruch genommen werden k6nnen. 
Jedenfalls begegnen wir in der Hauptschrift zur Seelenlehre, der Schrift 
Peri psychés (lat. De anima), die etwa zwanzig Jahre spater geschrieben 
sein dtirfte, einer radikal veranderten Position, einem neuen ,Paradig- 
ma‘, wie man, freilich etwas modisch, sagen k6nnte. 

Um des Aristoteles Auffassung von der Seele zu verstehen, ist es 
wichtig, sich folgendes bewusst zu machen: Aristoteles versteht unter 
spsyché* — wie alle Griechen — zuniachst genau das, was lebende Dinge 
von unbelebten unterscheidet. Auch Pflanzen haben ftir ihn teil an der 
psyché. Sie haben die Fahigkeit zur Selbsternahrung und Fortpflanzung, 
die nichtbelebte Gegenstande nicht besitzen. Bewusstsein ist ein Aspekt, 
den einige Lebewesen zusatzlich haben und der ebenfalls in der Be- 
schreibung ihrer psyché berticksichtigt werden muss. 

Es gibt ftir Aristoteles eine kontinuierlich aufsteigende Skala von 
aufsteigenden Naturformen: Pflanzen wachsen, reifen und welken, 


4 Naheres dazu in Patzig 1982, Bd. 18, 37-49. 
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Tiere haben neben diesen Fahigkeiten auch die Wahrnehmung, die 
Fahigkeit, etwas zu begehren (dpe€is), und die Fahigkeit, sich zu be- 
wegen. Aristoteles zeigt schon, dass hier wesentliche Funktionszusam- 
menhinge bestehen: Ein Tier, das sich bewegen kann, muss Wahr- 
nehmungsorgane haben; was etwas wahrnehmen kann, kann auch den 
Unterschied zwischen angenehm und unangenehm registrieren und die 
Fahigkeit entwickeln, etwas, z.B. Nahrung, zu begehren und etwas 
Unangenehmem auszuweichen, und dies wiederum ist nur sinnvoll, 
wenn das Lebewesen auch die Fahigkeit hat, sich selbst zu bewegen (de 
An. Il 12, 434430 ff.). 

Aristoteles macht im ersten Buch von De anima klar, dass die bis 
dahin von anderen Philosophen entwickelten Konzepte des Verhalt- 
nisses von Seele und K6rper der Sache nicht adaquat sein kénnen: 
Nicht die Addition zweier einander fremder Dinge oder Substanzen, 
wie bei Platon (oder Descartes), aber auch nicht die These von zwei 
Teilen, aus denen ein Ganzes wird, kann zur Grundlage einer Seelen- 
lehre gemacht werden. Man kann nicht sagen, dass ein Tier oder der 
Mensch aus einem K6rper und einer Seele zusammengesetzt sind, wie 
man auch nicht sagen kénnte, dass eine Vase aus Glas und ihrer Form 
zusammengesetzt ist. Zwischen Seele und Kérper muss vielmehr eine 
engere Verbindung als die zwischen bloBen Teilen eines Ganzen be- 
stehen. Wenn jemand Zahnschmerzen hat und deshalb zum Zahnarzt 
geht, so kann man nicht, auf der Basis der Redeweise von zwei Teilen, 
aus denen eine Person zusammengesetzt ist, sagen, seine Seele habe 
Schmerzen und sein K6rper bewege sich in Richtung auf den Zahnarzt. 
Es ist vielmehr dasselbe Individuum, derselbe Mensch, der Schmerzen 
hat und der deshalb zum Zahnarzt geht. Héren wir nun, sozusagen im — 
freilich verdeutschten — ,Originalton‘, wie Aristoteles tiber diese Pro- 
bleme redet (de An. I 1, 403a2 ff.): 


Es gibt ein Problem hinsichtlich der Affektionen der Seele: Sind sie 
samtlich zugleich auch Affektionen dessen, das diese Seele hat, oder gibt es 
solche, die allein der Seele zukommen? Eine Antwort hierauf ist not- 
wendig, aber nicht leicht zu geben. Es scheint in den meisten Fallen, dass 
die Seele nicht ohne den K6rper affiziert wird und aktiv werden kann: zum 
Beispiel Zorn empfinden, zuversichtlich sein, etwas begehren und tiber- 
haupt etwas wahrnehmen. Am ehesten k6énnte das rationale Denken der 
Seele allein zukommen; aber wenn Denken so etwas wie Vorstellen 
(phantasia) ist oder wenigstens nicht ohne Vorstellungen auskommt, k6nnte 
auch Denken nicht ohne den Kérper vorkommen. 
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Ob es mit dem Denken wirklich so ist, lasst Aristoteles einstweilen 
offen. Deshalb muss der Psychologe bei seiner Erklarung und Be- 
schreibung der psychischen Phinomene eine psychophysische Sprache 
benutzen, die der Tatsache Rechnung triagt, dass die Begriffe von see- 
lischen Affekten eine Hinweis auf das jeweils vorliegende Substrat 
enthalten miissen (de An. I 1, 403a25 ff.): 


Die Definitionen mtissen aber von folgendem Typ sein: zornig sein besteht 
in einer bestimmten Veranderung eines bestimmten Organismus oder eines 
Teils oder einer Disposition eines Organismus unter der Einwirkung von 
etwas und mit dieser oder jener Zielrichtung ... Ein Naturwissenschaftler 
wurde einen Affekt anders als ein Dialektiker definieren: dieser, der Dia- 
lektiker, wiirde Zorn vielleicht als das Bediirfnis nach Vergeltung [emp- 
fangenen Unrechts], jener, der Naturwissenschaftler, vielleicht als Kochen 
des Blutes in der Herzgegend definieren. [Wir sagen ja auch noch heute 
gelegentlich, dass uns etwas ,das Blut kochen‘ lasst, und erinnern uns daran, 
dass in inzwischen gliicklicherweise vergangenen Zeiten gern von der 
skochenden Volksseele* gesprochen wurde]. Der eine [der Naturwissen- 
schaftler] gibt die Materie an, der andere [der Dialektiker] die Form und 
die Wesensbestimmung. Denn dies ist die Wesensbestimmung der Sache, 
die freilich nur in einer bestimmten Materie existieren kann. 


Aristoteles gibt ein analoges Beispiel: 


So ist auch die Wesensbestimmung eines Hauses: ein Obdach, das gegen 
Vernichtung durch Wind, Regen und Hitze schiitzt. Der eine wird ein 
Haus als Steine, Ziegel und Balken beschreiben, ein anderer wird sagen, ein 
Haus sei die an dieser Materie realisierte zweckmaBige Form. Wer von den 
beiden ist nun der Naturwissenschaftler? Derjenige, der nur das Material 
beschreibt und die Wesensbestimmung vernachlissigt? Oder der, den nur 
die Wesensbestimmung interessiert? Ist es nicht vielmehr derjenige, der 
beides miteinander vereinigt? (de An. I 1, 403b3 ff.) 


Nach dieser grundsatzlichen Klarung tiber den Status und die Eigenart 
der Gegenstainde der Psychologie referiert und kritisiert Aristoteles nach 
seiner tiblichen Manier die Lehrmeinungen seiner Vorginger. Beson- 
ders kritisch wendet er sich, wie nicht anders zu erwarten, gegen die 
Additionstheorien, nach denen zwei im Prinzip einander fremde Sub- 
stanzen, Seele und KG6rper, miteinander kombiniert werden (de An. I 3, 
407b13 ff): 


Die meisten Theorien tiber die Seele haben folgenden seltsamen Zug ge- 
meinsam: Sie ordnen der Seele einen K6rper zu, setzen sie geradezu in 
einen KG6rper ein, sagen aber nichts dartiber, warum in diesen Korper oder 
in welchem Zustand dieser Korper sein miisse. Aber das ware sicherlich 
notwendig. Denn nur aufgrund der Gemeinschaft kann das eine aktiv sein 
und das andere Einwirkungen erfahren und das eine vom anderen bewegt 
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werden. Eine solche Wechselwirkung ist aber nicht méglich zwischen ir- 
gendwelchen beliebig herausgesuchten Partnern. Diese Theoretiker be- 
geniigen sich damit zu sagen, was ftir ein Ding die Seele ist; tiber den 
Korper, der sie aufnehmen soll, sagen sie weiter nichts, so als ob es méglich 
wire, dass irgendeine Seele, wie in den Mythen der Pythagoreer, in einen 
beliebigen K6rper eintaucht. Jeder K6rper hat, scheint es, seine ihm ge- 
maBe Form und Gestalt. Sie reden wie einer, der behauptet, dass sich die 
Baukunst in Fléten verkdrpert. Jede Kunst muss ihre eigenen Instrumente 
benutzen, und die Seele gebraucht ihren Korper als Werkzeug. 


Nach seiner kritischen Darstellung der fritheren Theorien entwickelt 
Aristoteles am Anfang des zweiten Buchs von De anima die Grundsatze 
seiner eigenen Auffassung. Der Vorschlag, Leib und Seele als zwei 
einander bloB koordinierte selbstandige Dinge aufzufassen, ist erledigt; 
ebenso hat sich das Modell des Verhaltnisses zweier Teile eines Ganzen 
als wenig tragfahig erwiesen. Aristoteles entwickelt nun ein anderes 
Modell, zu dem ihm das schon in anderen Gebieten der Philosophie 
und Wissenschaft bewahrte Begriffspaar ,eidos‘ (Form) und ,hylé (Ma- 
terie, Material) den Ansatzpunkt bietet. Lassen wir ihn wieder selbst 
sprechen (de An. II 1, 412a1 ff): 


So viel tiber das, was unsere Vorginger tiber die Seele gesagt haben. Wir 
wollen nun einen Anfang machen und versuchen zu sagen, was die Seele ist 
und wie eine umfassende Begriffsbestimmung lauten konnte. Nun ist ein 
Typ dessen, was es tiberhaupt gibt, die Substanz, und wir sprechen von 
Substanz (1), 1m Falle des Materials [des Stoffes], die nicht ftir sich schon 
ein bestimmtes Ding ist [Beispiel: Holz als Material ftir ein Boot]. Ein 
anderer Fall von Substanz ist (2) die Gestalt oder Form, kraft welcher etwas 
ein bestimmtes Ding genannt wird [im Beispiel: die Gestalt des Bootes, die 
das Material, im Beispiel Holz, zu einem bestimmbaren und benennbaren 
Gegenstand macht], und (3) nennen wir Substanz das aus beidem Her- 
vorgehende [im Beispiel: eben das hdlzerne Boot]. Das Material ist 
Moglichkeit, die Form ist Wirklichkeit, und dies ist sie in wieder zwei 
Weisen: erstens wie ein Wissen, zweitens wie die Austibung des Wissens. 


Der Ubergang von der Méglichkeit zur von Aristoteles so genannten 
,ersten Wirklichkeit*’, der , pct évteAéyera’, wire, in unserem Beispiel, 
die Realisierung eines Bootes aus dem Material, das nur der Moglichkeit 
nach ein Boot ist. Der Ubergang dann von der sogenannten ,ersten‘ zur 
,zweiten’ Wirklichkeit (Entelechie) ware dann der Ubergang vom 
bloBen Bereitliegen des Bootes zu seinem Gebrauch, d.h. der Aktua- 
lisierung der Funktion, ftir die Boote gemacht werden. Weiter Ari- 
stoteles (de An. II 1, 412a11—28): 
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Vor allem scheinen die K6rper Substanzen zu sein, unter ihnen wieder vor 
allem die natiirlichen, weil diese die Basis aller anderen K6rper sind. Einige 
nattirliche K6rper besitzen Leben, andere nicht. Unter Leben verstehen wir 
Selbsternahrung, Wachstum und Dahinwelken. Also ist jeder nattirliche 
Korper, der Leben hat, eine Substanz, und zwar eine vom zusammenge- 
setzten Typ (3) ... Die Seele ist daher notwendigerweise Substanz vom Typ 
(2), némlich als Form eines natiirlichen Korpers, der médglicherweise Leben 
hat. Diese Substanz ist Entelechie (Wirklichkeit); daher ist die Seele die 
Wirklichkeit eines solchen K6rpers. Es gibt nun zwei Arten von Wirk- 
lichkeit: Wissen ist von der einen, die Ausiibung oder Anwendung des 
Wissens von der anderen Art. Die Seele ist offenbar von der Art des 
Wissens; denn Schlaf und Wachen setzen beide das Vorhandensein der 
Seele voraus; Wachen entspricht dabei der Austibung des Wissens, Schlaf 
ist analog dem Besitz des Wissens ohne seine aktuelle Austibung. Daher ist 
die Seele die erste Wirklichkeit eines nattirlichen Ko6rpers, der potentiell 
Leben hat (évteAéxera 1) TPT THYATOS PUOIKOU BuVdyEL Cooty EXOVTOS). 


Dies ist die Definition, die Aristoteles in De anima fiir seine Behandlung 
der Seele zugrunde legt. Wie oft in den aristotelischen Texten fasst eine 
solche Definition eine ganze Theorie aufs knappste zusammen, so dass 
man sich beim Durchdenken dieser Definition die einzelnen Schritte, 
die zu ihr geftihrt haben, rekapitulierend verdeutlichen kann. Ahnlich 
gibt Aristoteles auch eine Definition des Prozesses (der ,kinésis‘) in der 
Physik, Definitionen der eudaimonia (des ,Glticks‘) und der ,sittlichen 
Ttichtigkeit‘ (areté) in der Nikomachischen Ethik und eine (sehr bertihmte 
und viel umstrittene) Definition der Tragédie in der Poetik. 
Aristoteles fahrt nun fort: 


Daher braucht man auch nicht erst zu untersuchen, ob Seele und K6rper 
eins sind, wie man ja auch nicht fragt, ob das Wachs und die ihm aufge- 
pragte Gestalt eines sind, und auch ganz allgemein nicht gefragt wird, ob 
das Material und das, woftir es Material ist, eines sind. ,Eins‘ und ,sein‘ sind 
mehrdeutige Ausdrticke; aber die Entelechie ist ,eines* im strengsten Sinne. 


(II 1, 412b6 ff.) 


Diese Auffassung versucht Aristoteles nun noch an zwei weiteren 
wichtigen Beispielen oder vielmehr Analogien deutlicher zu machen: 
an einem Werkzeug und an einem K6rperteil, die beide durch ihre 
besondere Funktion definierbar sind. Auf diese Funktion kommt es 
Aristoteles vor allem an: Die Seele eines Organismus ist eben dies, was 
ihn als Lebewesen funktionsfahig macht und erhilt: 

Wenn ein Werkzeug, sagen wir eine Axt, ein nattirlicher K6rper ware, so 


ware sein Wesen eben die Fahigkeit, durch Schlag zu spalten, und dies wire 
seine Seele. Wiirde diese seine Seele, die Schneidefihigkeit, ihm genom- 
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men, so ware es, bei gleichen Materialien, keine Axt mehr, sondern nur 
noch eine ,sogenannte Axt*. (II 1, 412b12 ff.) 


Entsprechend bei KG6rperteilen: 


Ware das Auge ein Lebewesen, dann wire Sehfihigkeit seine Seele; denn 
durch Sehfahigkeit wird ein Auge definiert. Der AugenkGrper ist Material 
fiir das Sehen und die Sehfahigkeit, und wenn diese verloren ist, ist das 
Auge kein Auge mehr, aufer dem Namen nach, wie die Augen von 
Statuen oder auf Gemalden. [Hiatte es zu Aristoteles’ Zeiten schon Glas- 
augen gegeben, so wiirde er hier sicher auch von einem Glasauge spre- 
chen]. Was fiir den K6rperteil gilt, gilt aber auch ftir den ganzen Orga- 
nismus: So wie die Sehfihigkeit auf das Auge, so ist Wahrnehmungsfi- 
higkeit allgemein auf den ganzen KG6rper bezogen. (II 1, 412b18 ff.) 


Daraus folgt, dass ebenso wenig ein K6rper ohne seine Form, seine 
Seele, d.h. seine Funktionsfihigkeit, ein Organismus sein kann, wie das 
Auge Auge bleibt, wenn es erblindet. Es folgt aber ebenso, dass ftir 
Aristoteles die Seele, insofern sie doch die Form eines organischen 
K6rpers ist, nicht von ihm getrennt gedacht werden kann, so wenig 
man real die Form einer Glasvase von dem Glas trennen kann, in dem 
sie realisiert ist. 

Es dtirfte deutlich sein, dass Aristoteles hier eine Auffassung ent- 
wickelt, die den gegenwartigen, insbesondere den funktionalistischen 
Theorien im Rahmen einer psychophysischen Identitatsauffassung in 
den Hauptpunkten nahekommt. Dies Bild wird nun freilich dadurch 
gestrt, dass Aristoteles 1m bertihmten — und leider sehr dunklen — 
fiinften Kapitel des dritten Buches der Schrift De anima noch eine 
weitere Hypothese entwickelt, nach der jedenfalls eine Seelenfunktion, 
die wir nur bei Menschen finden, namlich das rationale Denken, von 
jeder materiellen Basis unabhangig sein konnte. Diese Seelenfunktion 
oder dieser Seelenteil, wie Aristoteles gelegentlich auch sagt, heiBbt bei 
ihm ,nous*, was wir mit ,Geist’ oder ,Vernunft’ zu tibersetzen pflegen; 
und allein er kann den Tod des Individuums tiberdauern. Freilich fasst 
Aristoteles diesen Seelenteil als ein tiberindividuelles Prinzip auf. Das hat 
der christlichen Interpretation des Aristoteles im Mittelalter groBe 
Schwierigkeiten gemacht, weil sich daraus die Unsterblichkeit der Seele 
im christlichen Sinne nicht ableiten lief. 

Gestiitzt auf diese Lehrmeinung des Aristoteles, riicken nun manche 
Ausleger Aristoteles wieder an den platonischen Dualismus heran: Das, 
was wir vor allem als mentales — im Gegensatz zum physischen — 
Phanomen ansehen, namlich das Bewusstsein und insbesondere das 
Selbstbewusstsein des Menschen, setzte Aristoteles mit dem nous gleich, 
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und da dieser vom K6rper unabhiangig gedacht wird, entstehe auch bei 
Aristoteles eine nicht mehr tiberbriickbare Kluft zwischen den Phino- 
menen des Bewusstseins und ihrer organisch-physischen Basis. Die 
Identitatstheorie, die Aristoteles entwickelt, gelte daher, so wird 6fter 
gesagt, eigentlich nur ftir den Bereich funktionaler Leistungen der 
Organismen, die auch ohne Riicksicht auf solche Bewusstseinsphano- 
mene beschrieben werden kénnen. Auch die Wahrnehmungstheorie 
bei Aristoteles lasse sich als die Beschreibung eines biologischen Re- 
gelsystems verstehen, das die Organismen dazu befahigt, Informationen 
aus der Umwelt irgendwie zu verarbeiten und sich mit ihrer Hilfe 
biologisch zweckmabig zu verhalten. Der Innenaspekt der Wahrneh- 
mung, ihre Erlebnisqualitit, bleibe in der Theorie des Aristoteles ganz 
aus dem Spiel. 

Ich méchte demgegentiber zeigen, dass diese Interpretation nicht 
zutrifft. Es ist nicht richtig, dass Aristoteles die Phianomene des Innen- 
aspekts der Wahrnehmung vernachlassigt und Bewusstsein und Selbst- 
bewusstsein auf die Aktivitéten des Geistes oder der Vernunft einge- 
schrankt hatte. Ftir unseren Zweck muss eine einigermaBen schemati- 
sche Darstellung der Wahrnehmungstheorie des Aristoteles ausreichen. 
Die Wahrnehmung kommt ftir ihn dadurch zustande, dass von den 
Objekten bestimmte Reize ausgehen und in den spezifischen Sinnes- 
organen von Organismen Prozesse auslésen, die zu einem Zentralorgan, 
nach Aristoteles beim Menschen dem Herzen, weitergeleitet werden, 
von dem aus dann entsprechende Reaktionen des Organismus, insbe- 
sondere Muskelbewegungen, eingeleitet werden. Aristoteles sagt aus- 
driicklich, dass, eigentlich gesprochen, nicht das Auge sieht und auch 
nicht das Zentralorgan, sondern der Mensch mittels des Auges und des 
Zentralorgans sieht. Das méchte man auch gerne den heutigen Neu- 
robiologen zurufen, die gerne davon sprechen, dass das Gehirn denkt. 
Das Gehirn denkt nicht, sondern der Mensch denkt mit Hilfe seines Gehirns. 

Dass Aristoteles nicht das Gehirn, sondern das Herz als dieses 
Zentralorgans ansieht, liegt daran, dass dieses Zentralorgan als solches 
mit allen Teilen des Kérpers in Verbindung stehen muss. Zur Zeit des 
Aristoteles waren aber die anatomischen Kenntnisse, aus Sektionen 
gewonnen, erst so weit entwickelt, dass als ein solches allumfassendes 
System nur das der BlutgefiBe bekannt war. Dass auch das Nerven- 
system, vom Gehirn ausgehend, einen ahnlich verzweigten Apparat 
bildet, ist erst zwei Generationen spater, durch den bedeutenden Arzt 
Herophilos von Alexandria, entdeckt worden. 
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Uber den Mechanismus der Informationsverarbeitung in den Sin- 
nesorganen und tiber die Weitergabe an das Zentralorgan sagt Aristo- 
teles wenig. Seine Grundthese ist, dass die Form, nicht die Materie der 
AuBbenweltobjekte von den Wahrnehmungsorganen aufgenommen 
wird (de An. I 12, 424a17 ff.), so ,,wie das Siegellack die Form des 
Siegelringes, aber nichts von seiner Materie aufnimmt“. Dies lasst sich 
zwanglos der heutigen Auffassung zuordnen, nach der in den elektro- 
chemischen Kodierungen der Umweltreize im Wahrnehmungsapparat 
ausgewahlte strukturelle Eigenschaften der Umwelt erhalten bleiben, die 
dann in den entsprechenden Zentren des Cortex entschliisselt werden 
kénnen. Auf den Erlebnisaspekt, auf die Dimensionen des Bewusstseins 
und des Selbstbewusstseins geht Aristoteles erst im Zusammenhang mit 
der Frage ein, woher wir eigentlich jeweils wissen, dass wir etwas sehen, 
wenn wir etwas sehen, und zweitens, wie wir die Verschiedenheit der 
Objekte verschiedener Sinnesorgane, zum Beispiel eine Farbe und 
einen Geschmack, voneinander unterscheiden kénnen. Diese Frage 
wird, freilich in Formulierungen, die letzte Deutlichkeit nicht errei- 
chen, an der Stelle de An. II 2, 425b12 ff, beantwortet: 


Wenn wir etwas sehen, so sind wir uns dessen bewusst, dass wir sehen. Dies 
Bewusstsein ist nicht selbst ein Sehen im gewohnlichen Sinne, noch ist es 
eine andere spezifische Wahrnehmung; es gibt daher eine spezifische 
Leistung des zentralen Wahrnehmungsorgans, die uns die Tatigkeit der 
Sinnesorgane jeweils offenbar macht und prisentiert. Entsprechend ist es 
eine Leistung dieses generellen Sinnesorgans, der ,xoivi) aioSnots*, dass wir 
die kategoriale Verschiedenheit der Objekte verschiedener Sinnesorgane als 
solche erkennen k6nnen: Dass Weib von Schwarz verschieden ist, das sehen 
wir; dass WeiB und Si8 voneinander verschieden sind, k6nnen wir weder 
sehen noch schmecken; aber es wird uns durch das beiden Wahrneh- 
mungstypen gemeinsame Wahrnehmungszentrum prisentiert. 


Ein weiterer einschligiger Text zu dieser These findet sich auch im 
neunten Buch der Nikomachischen Ethik : 


Wer etwas sieht, nimmt zugleich wahr, dass er etwas sieht; wer etwas hort, 
nimmt zugleich wahr, dass er etwas hért. Wer geht, ist dessen gewahr, dass 
er geht, und entsprechend gibt es bei den anderen Aktivitaten etwas, das 
wahrnimmt, dass wir tatig sind, also wahrnimmt, dass wir wahrnehmen, 
wenn wir wahrnehmen, und wahrnimmt, dass wir denken, wenn wir 
denken. Aber Wahrnehmen, dass wir wahrnehmen oder denken, ist 
Wahrnehmen, dass wir existieren; denn menschliche Existenz ist durch 
Wahrnehmen oder Denken definiert, und Wahrnehmen, dass man lebt, ist 
etwas schon blof fiir sich genommen Erfreuliches. (EN [X 9, 1170a29 ff.) 
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Auch fiir Aristoteles, so lehrt diese Stelle, hat menschliches, und wohl 
auch nicht bloB menschliches Leben diesen Innenaspekt, ohne dass dieser 
mit der Leistung der psyché ganz zusammenfiele. Trotz dieses Innenas- 
pektes halt Aristoteles aber daran fest, dass die Vorginge im Organismus 
und die seelischen Erlebnisse miteinander identisch sind. Sie sind nur 
begrifflich voneinander zu unterscheiden: Dasselbe kann, wie wir ge- 
sehen haben, einmal als Wunsch nach Vergeltung erlittenen Unrechts 
und dann auch als ein spezieller Prozess im Organismus (,,Kochen des 
Blutes in der Herzgegend“) aufgefasst werden. 

Die Philosophie der Neuzeit hat sich lange dem cartesischen Dua- 
lismus angeschlossen, der seinerseits an Platons Dualismus ankniipfte. 
Fur diejenigen, die den Dualismus als steril und als der Entwicklung der 
neurophysiologischen Erkenntnisse unangemessen empfinden, hat Ari- 
stoteles das Rahmenkonzept einer funktionellen Analyse entwickelt, 
das, so meine ich, auch heute noch als Orientierungspunkt ftir unser 
Nachdenken niitzlich sein kann. 

John Ackrill hat das 1981 in seinem Buch Aristotle the Philosopher, das 
seit 1985 auch in deutscher Ubersetzung vorliegt, so treffend gesagt, dass 
ich ihn hier zitieren méchte: 


Die moderne Physik und Physiologie haben ein voéllig neues Verstandnis 
des Gehirns und des Nervensystems erreicht. Aber wenn die Philosophie 
eine bessere Antwort auf das Leib-Seele-Problem hat als die Griechen, 
dann nicht wegen solcher naturwissenschaftlicher Fortschritte, sondern 
wegen der Verfeinerung und Subtilitat der von den Problemen provo- 
zierten Begriffsanalysen. Es ist aber keineswegs sicher, dass wir tatsachlich 
eine bessere Antwort haben. Es gibt keine Ubereinstimmung dariiber, was 
die richtige Antwort sein koénnte, und die zur Zeit konkurrierenden 
Antworten kdnnen in ihren wesentlichen Ziigen schon bei den griechi- 
schen Philosophen gefunden werden. (58, meine Ubersetzung) 


SchlieBen méchte ich mit einigen Bemerkungen zum gegenwiartigen 
Stand der philosophischen Debatte tiber das Leib-Seele-Problem. Ich 
benutze dabei die tibersichtliche Darstellung, die Peter Bieri gegeben 
hat”: 

Ein Problem ist das Leib-Seele-Problem besonders deshalb, weil wir 
drei grundsatzliche Aussagen haben, die uns jeweils einzeln einleuchten, 
die aber miteinander nicht kompatibel sind. Diese drei Satze sind: 


(1) Mentale Ereignisse sind nicht-physische Ereignisse. 


5 Bieri 1981, Einleitung. 
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(2) Mentale Ereignisse sind im Bereich physischer Ereignisse kausal 
wirksam. 

(3) Der Bereich der physischen Ereignisse ist hinsichtlich der Kausal- 
relation in sich abgeschlossen. 


Je zwei Satze aus dieser Gruppe implizieren die Negation des jeweils 
dritten Satzes. Die Lésung des Problems kann offenbar nur darin be- 
stehen, dass wenigstens einer der drei Satze aufgegeben wird. Da der 
Satz (1) intuitiv besonders gut gesichert scheint, denkt man wohl zuerst 
an den Satz (2). Die beiden Moglichkeiten, die sich nach Aufgabe des 
Satzes (2) ergeben, sind der psychophysische Parallelismus und der 
psychische Epiphanomenalismus. Das heiBbt, dass entweder Kausalrela- 
tionen zwischen dem Bereich der mentalen Ereignisse einerseits und 
dem Bereich der psychischen Ereignisse andererseits ganz geleugnet 
werden (Parallelismus) oder lediglich Kausalbeziehungen in einer 
Richtung, aus dem physischen Bereich in den Bereich mentaler Pha- 
nomene, zugelassen werden (Epiphanomenalismus). Gegen den psy- 
chophysischen Parallelismus spricht eindeutig, dass zum _ Beispiel 
Schmerzen haufig durch physische Einwirkungen hervorgerufen wer- 
den; gegen den Epiphanomenalismus spricht, weniger eindeutig, dass er 
uns vor die Konsequenz stellt, unser Leben wiirde genauso verlaufen, 
auch wenn es tiberhaupt keine mentalen Erlebnisse gibe. Den dritten 
Satz, namlich das methodologische Prinzip, dass Kausalerklarungen ftir 
physische Ereignisse 1m physischen Bereich und nur dort gesucht 
werden miissen, wird man im Hinblick auf die Entwicklung der mo- 
dernen Wissenschaften ebenso wenig aufgeben sollen wie Satz (2), 
obwohl einige Neurophysiologen, wie etwa John Eccles, keine Be- 
denken haben, diesen methodischen Grundsatz zu durchbrechen. Ich 
halte dies aber fiir einen eher verzweifelten Ausweg. 

Eccles versucht, bei der Darstellung seiner ,Dualist-Interactionist- 
Hypothesis‘ das Problem der Interaktion zweier kategorial verschiede- 
ner Bereiche, des Mentalen und des Physisch-Materiellen, dadurch zu 
entscharfen, dass er die Einwirkung des ,selbstbewussten Geistes* (self- 
conscious mind) auf Teile des Cortex als schwach, tentativ und subtil 
bezeichnet. Es bedarf auch einer ,langen Inkubationszeit*, bis der Geist 
in der Lage ist, ,,to evoke discharges from the motor pyramidal cells‘“°. 
Eine Interaktionstheorie wird aber nicht dadurch akzeptabler, dass dem 
smind* eine langsame, schwache und ,tentative’ Einwirkung zuge- 


6 Eccles 1979, 217. 
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schrieben wird; diese bleibt ebenso unerklarlich, wie es eine schnelle, 
starke und zielsichere Einwirkung ware. (Auch eine gefliisterte Ltige ist 
eine Ltige!) Bei Eccles’ Cortex legt sich die Vorstellung eines groBen 
und leichten Luftballons nahe, der, von einem Windhauch bewegt, die 
Tasten, eines Klaviers zu leisem Klingen bringt. Aber nattirlich bleibt 
auch ein noch so leicht schwebender Luftballon ein physischer Ge- 
genstand. 

Dem Kenner der Philosophiegeschichte wird hier sogleich die 
Parallele zu Anaxagoras einfallen, der mit seinem ,nous‘ — was mit ,mind* 
oder ,Geist* tibersetzt wird — ein eigentlich als Gegensatz zur Materie 
konzipiertes Bewegungsprinzip in seine Kosmologie einftihrte (DK 59 
B 12). Da man sich damals Realitét ohne Materialitat nicht vorstellen 
konnte, bezeichnete Anaxagoras den Nous als den ,zartesten‘ und 
sreinsten’ Stoff. Hier wie dort die gleiche Strategie, leider auch der 
gleiche Misserfolg! 

Also scheint es geraten, den ersten Grundsatz einer kritischen 
Uberpriifung zu unterziehen; und in diese Richtung ist die Diskussion 
innerhalb der analytischen Philosophie des Geistes in den letzten Jahr- 
zehnten auch gegangen: Mentale Phanomene sind in Wirklichkeit eine 
besondere Klasse von physischen Ereignissen. Sie sind dasselbe wie 
physische Phanomene in dem Sinne, in dem zum Beispiel Wasser das- 
selbe ist wie eine Ansammlung von H,O-Molekiilen oder in dem Sinne, 
in dem ,Gene* bestimmte Desoxyribonukleinsdure-Molektile sind. Es 
kommt nun darauf an, die intuitive Evidenz, dass zum Beispiel 
Schmerzen wesentlich verschieden sind von bestimmten, ihnen ent- 
sprechenden Erregungszustanden in bestimmten Arealen des zentralen 
Nervensystems, durch Argumente aufzuldsen oder wenigstens abzu- 
schwachen. Eine der hier einschlagigen Argumentationsstrategien ist die 
von Thomas Nagel’ der vorgeschlagen hat, nicht unmittelbar das Er- 
lebnis, die Schmerzen, die Wiinsche etc. mit den einschlagigen Ge- 
hirnzustinden oder Gehirnprozessen zu identifizieren, sondern vielmehr 
den Sachverhalt, dass eine Person eine solche Empfindung, Schmerzen, 
Wiinsche hat, mit dem anderen Sachverhalt, dass ihr K6rper sich in 
einem bestimmten Zustand befindet. 

Dadurch wird zum Beispiel der naheliegende Einwand erledigt, dass 
ein Zahnschmerz doch nicht im Zahn oder sonst ein Schmerz bei- 
spielsweise 1m Schienbein lokalisiert werden kénne, ein Gedanke sogar 
tiberhaupt keinen Ort habe, obwohl die jeweils zugeordneten physio- 


7 Nagel 1965. 
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logischen Prozesse eindeutig im Gehirn lokalisiert werden miissen. 
Denn der Zustand, in dem sich jemand befindet, der Zahnschmerzen 
hat, ist an derselben Stelle lokalisierbar wie der Zustand, den er hat, 
wenn sich in seinem Gehirn korrelative Prozesse abspielen, namlich 
genau dort, wo sich diese Person jeweils aufhalt. Offensichtlich ist auch 
das ,Im-Schienbein-Sein‘ eines Schmerzes kategorial verschieden 
davon, dass zum Beispiel ein Entziindungsherd im Zahnwurzelkanal 
sitzt. Dies wird ja schon durch die Existenz von Phantomschmerzen 
deutlich gemacht. 

Ein weiterer Standardeinwand gegen die Identifizierung geht dahin, 
dass Erlebnisse schon deshalb in keinem Sinne des Wortes ,identisch‘ 
mit Zustanden im zentralen Nervensystem sein kénnen, weil wir zu 
unseren Erlebnissen einen unmittelbaren, privilegierten Zugang haben 
und daher, wenn wir ein Erlebnis X haben, unmittelbar wissen, dass wir 
ein solches Erlebnis haben, wahrend wir zweifellos nicht in der gleichen 
Weise unmittelbar und irrtumsfrei wissen konnen, dass wir in dem 
physisch und neurophysiologisch definierten Zustand Y sind, der, nach 
der Voraussetzung der Theorie, mit X identisch sein soll. Dies zeige 
schon, dass X und Y nicht miteinander identifiziert werden konnen. 
Aber auch dieser Einwand ist nicht durchschlagend, wie folgendes 
analoges Beispiel zeigt: 

Mein freundlicher Hausnachbar mag, ohne dass ich das weib, 
identisch sein mit dem Prasidenten des G6ttinger Schach-Clubs; aber 
ich kann wissen, dass ich meinen freundlichen Nachbarn heute gesehen 
habe, ohne zu wissen, dass ich den Priasidenten des hiesigen Schach- 
Clubs gesehen habe. Die behauptete Identitat braucht keine Bedeu- 
tungsidentitat zu sein, sondern es gentigt eine faktische Identitat wie in 
unserem Beispiel die des freundlichen Nachbarn mit dem Schach-Club- 
Prasidenten. 

Obwohl in dieser Weise manche der Standardeinwande gegen eine 
psychophysische Identitatsthese aufgefangen werden k6nnen, so ist doch 
in der weiteren Diskussion die Identifizierung von bestimmten Pro- 
zessen im Nervensystem mit bestimmten Erlebnisqualitaéten aufgrund 
eindeutiger Korrelationen eher unplausibel geworden. Solche Argu- 
mente haben zur Formulierung des Programms eines Funktionalismus 
geftihrt, der damit rechnet, dass in verschiedenen Organismen durchaus 
verschiedene materielle Realisierungen analoger mentaler Zustande 
denkbar sind. Wichtig ist dabei vor allem die Funktion, die solche Er- 
lebnisse, wie Intentionen, Schmerzen, Wtinsche im Leben der Orga- 
nismen austiben; eher nebensichlich ist die Art, wie dieses Programm 
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im Organismus jeweils materiell realisiert wird, obwohl irgendeine, 
hinreichend komplexe materielle Basis vorausgesetzt werden muss. Als 
auf einen analogen Fall wird in diesem Zusammenhang gern auf die 
Informatik verwiesen, in deren Bereich ja auch identische Programme 
(Software) durch technisch und materiell voneinander durchaus ver- 
schiedene Anlagen (Hardware) realisiert werden kénnen. Auch dies 
besonders von Hilary Putnam vertretene und einige Jahre lebhaft dis- 
kutierte Konzept ist inzwischen Gegenargumenten ausgesetzt worden, 
die seine urspriingliche Attraktivitat fast aufgezehrt haben; die Diskus- 
sion ist also auch hier nach wie vor noch im Fluss. 

Meine abschlieBenden Bemerkungen hatten das Ziel, auf engstem 
Raum eine Vorstellung zu vermitteln von der Differenziertheit der 
Diskussion, die im Rahmen der analytischen Philosophie tiber das Leib- 
Seele-Problem zur Zeit geftihrt wird. Die bewundernswerten Entde- 
ckungen und Fortschritte der Neurophysiologie bilden dabei den 
Ausgangspunkt und machen deutlicher, was es eigentlich ist, wortiber 
philosophische Aufklarung gewtinscht wird. Das begriffliche Instru- 
mentarium und die Argumentationsstrategien der Naturwissenschaftler 
scheinen aber manchmal hinter die in der heutigen philosophischen 
Diskussion erreichten Einsichten, ja gelegentlich sogar hinter Aristoteles 
zurtickzufallen. Wenn ich zur Begriindung dieser Bemerkung Beispiele 
nennen sollte, so wiirde ich etwa auf die Kiihnheit hinweisen, mit der 
bereits genannte John Eccles seinen ,self-conscious mind‘, der selbst 
k6rperlos sein soll, ins neuronale Geschehen aktiv eingreifen lasst, oder 
auf die Theorien von Rupert Riedl in seinem Buch Biologie der Er- 
kenntnis, nach denen Kants Apriori sich auf die durch Selektion her- 
ausgebildeten ,Vorurteile’ reduzieren lasse. Kant wollte aber nicht blob 
das Faktum aufweisen, dass wir die apriorischen Anschauungsformen 
und begrifflichen Kategorien immer schon anwenden, sondern er 
wollte zeigen, dass sie ftir alle Erfahrung objektiv giiltig smd. Die Idee, 
dass sie angeborene Mechanismen seien, die uns das Uberleben sichern, 
hat Kant schon bei Hume in dessen Enquiry Concerning Human Nature 
lesen k6nnen, aber das geniigte ihm nicht: Er wollte zeigen, dass eine 
einheitliche Naturerfahrung nur auf der Basis dieser Formalprinzipien 
moglich ist. Mit dieser These muss sich auseinandersetzen, wer Kants 
Lehre vom Apriori philosophisch tiberprtifen will. Dies sage ich nicht als 
Vorwurf, denn man kann nicht erwarten, dass jemand aufBer in seinem 
eigentlichen Fach auch noch den Diskussionsstand anderer Disziplinen 
voll tiberblickt, sondern als Hinweis darauf, dass ftir die Behandlung 
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solcher schwierigen Fragen eine Belebung der interdisziplinaren Kon- 
takte niitzlich ist. 

Das Leib-Seele-Problem hat ebenso wenig wie das Problem der 
Willensfreiheit oder das des Ursprungs der Welt bisher eine tiberzeu- 
gende Lésung gefunden. Immer wieder einmal wird gesagt, es handle 
sich um Scheinprobleme; aber auch das hat nicht tiberzeugt. Man 
k6nnte auch an Goethe denken und an sein beritihmtes Wort: ,,Das 
schonste Gliick des denkenden Menschen ist es, das Erforschliche er- 
forscht zu haben und das Unerforschliche ruhig zu verehren“. Ach, 
wenn der groBe Mann uns doch auch gleich ein Kriterium an die Hand 
gegeben hatte, mit dem wir beides, Erforschliches und Unerforschli- 
ches, im Einzelfall voneinander unterscheiden konnten! So ein Krite- 
rium gibt es leider nicht, und daher kann das Fazit verntinftigerweise 
nur lauten: Weiter nachdenken ! 


The priority of soul in Aristotle’s De anima: 
Mistaking categories? 


CHRISTOPHER SHIELDS 


I. Asking whether soul and body are one 


In a signal passage of his De anima, Aristotle informs his readers that 


it is not necessary to ask whether the soul and body are one, just as it is not 
necessary to ask this concerning the wax and the seal, nor generally con- 
cerning the matter of each thing and that of which it is the matter. 


510 Kai ov Sei Cnteiv ei Ev T YuyT) Kal TO OMpa, Ootrep OUSE TOV KNPOV Kal TO 
oXTUa, OVS’ SAws Thy ExkoTou VANv Kal TO ot 1) WAN: (412b6—8) 


Or, at least, Aristotle may be informing his readers that no such inquiry 
is necessary. It may also be, as many translators into modern languages 
have implied, that he intends a message stronger and more admonitory 
than this rendering suggests. Rather, as these translators represent him, 
Aristotle is here advancing the more strident claim that inquiry into 
the question of soul-body unity is positively to be eschewed, that it is 
intellectually incumbent upon us to avoid so much as posing any ques- 
tion as to whether soul and body are one. As a typical example, in his 
version for the Clarendon Aristotle series, Hamlyn translates: “Hence 
too we should not ask whether the soul and body are one ...”, or, 
again, somewhat more periphrastically, Guthrie represents Aristotle as 


921 


saying, “It will not do to ask whether soul and body are a unity ...”. 


1 Hamlyn 1993; Guthrie 1981, 284. Similar are: (i) Barnes 2000, 107: “... one 
should not ask if the soul and body are one ...”; (ii) Lawson-Tancred 1986, 
157: “We should not then inquire whether the soul and body are one thing 

.”; (ii) Smith 1984: “That is why we can dismiss as unnecessary the question 

of whether the soul and the body are one ...”; (iv) Jannone/Barbotin 1966: 

“Aussi n’y a-t-il lieu de se demander si ’ame et le corps ne font qu’un”; and 

(v): Theiler 1959, 25: “Deshalb darf man nicht fragen, ob Seele und Kérper 

eins sind”. Better are: (vi) Ackrill 1981, 70: “In view of this we do not have 

to enquire whether the soul and body are one”; and (vii) Irwin/Fine 1995: 


“Hence we need not ask whether the soul and body are one”. Siwek’s other- 
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Here the implication seems to be that even by formulating this unfor- 
tunate question we are already implicated in some sort of mistake, per- 
haps some sort of category mistake.” Although the milder translation is 
almost certainly closer to Aristotle’s intended meaning, neither transla- 
tion can be ruled out on narrowly philological grounds. For while the 
milder version is more in keeping with both Aristotle’s own idiom 
and the normal Greek of his day,’ the stronger version is not without 
parallel in the period.’ 

However that may be, and whichever translation is to be preferred, 
Aristotle’s reasoning in this famous passage is opaque. Textbook treat- 
ments understand Aristotle to mean, roughly, that the question of 
soul-body unity does not arise because the soul and body jointly form 
some single entity, an actually existing substance which requires the par- 
ticipation of two metaphysical factors, matter and form, or body and 
soul, and neither of these is anything actual in its own right.° There 
are not, then, two things, the body and the soul, whose principles of 
unity may require investigation or clarification, but rather one thing, 


wise excellent Latin translation of 1966 becomes unacceptably paraphrastic at 
this point: Ideo non est opus quaerere, an anima et corpus unum [quid] faciant, que- 
madmodum [nec opus est quaerere, an unum faciunt] cera et figura [in cera impresssa], 
et gerantium cuiusque rei materia et id, cuius est materia, cum enim unum et ens multi- 
fariam dicantur, sensu pincipali [unum et ens] est actus [non materia], brackets as 
found. 

2 This seems an implication embraced by Barnes 1971/1972: I discuss this issue 
below in § IV. 

3 In fact Aristotle only uses the exact phrase ot Sei Znteiv in one other passage, at 
GA 737a12. Although not quite parallel, this passage is instructive, since in it 
Aristotle is not cautioning against an inquiry, but rather comparing the lack 
of material residue of semen in the embryo to the vegetable rennet used for cur- 
dling milk, which, he observes, effects a change but does not remain in the cur- 
dled milk. His observation in this passage is then that one need not look for 
the material to re-emerge after it has effected its change. Other relevant pas- 
sages include: APo. 48a29; Metaph. 1007a7—9, 1045a35—7; Rh. 1393b3-6, 
1418a14—-16. 

4 This seems the consistent use, for example, of Antiphon the Sophist. See Pen- 
drick 2002. 

5 Guthrie 1981, 284 provides an especially good illustration of what I am here 
calling the ‘textbook treatment’ of Aristotle’s contention. In so speaking, I 
do not mean to impugn this interpretation by representing it as superficial, 
for Guthrie is certainly not that; rather, I mean to suggest that this is the sort 
of interpretation which is so widely received that it tends to figure without 
comment in standard introductions to Aristotle’s thought. I say a bit more 
about Guthrie’s textbook treatment below in § II. 
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the ensouled body, which is not made of antecedently existing parts 
which need somehow to be fused. Barnes expresses this sort of view tid- 
ily, in his own textbook introduction to Aristotle: “There is no problem 
of the ‘unity’ of soul and body, or of how soul and body can act upon 
each other. Descartes later wondered how on earth two things so differ- 
ent as body and soul could coexist and work together; for Aristotle such 
issues do not arise.”° From the textbookish point of view, Aristotelian 
hylomorphism may thus appear an alluring middle way between the ex- 
travagance of dualism, against Plato’s version of which Aristotle is seen 
here to be recoiling, and the niggardliness of reductive materialism, of 
the sort recounted by Aristotle in the endoxic first book of De anima. 
Hylomorphism emerges as an attractive tertium quid precisely because 
it forestalls — by uncovering and undermining the illicit presuppositions 
giving rise to such concerns — any question of soul-body unity. 

The first problem with the textbook presentation of Aristotle’s 
meaning is this: Aristotle does not in fact say what the textbook writers 
say he says. He does not say, for instance, that one ought not to ask 
whether soul and body are one because they obviously are one; nor 
does he say that one must avoid all such questions because by asking 
them we only will betray our own confusions about this matter. 
What he does say when advancing his motivation for holding the ques- 
tion of soul-body oneness at arm’s length is, rather, this: “For while one 
and being are meant in several ways, what is properly so meant is actual- 
ity” (de An. 412b8—9: 10 yap év Kai TO eivan étrel TAEOVaydds AéyeTal, TO 
Kupicos 1) évteAgyer& éotiv). On its face, this reasoning supports neither 
the milder nor the stronger translation. Indeed, as I say, this reasoning 
is, unfortunately, opaque. 

Aristotle’s reasoning is opaque not least because it is highly technical. 
First, when contending that unity and being are meant in several ways 
(TrAgovayds AeyeTar), Aristotle is appealing to his apparatus of homony- 
my; he thus presumes that his readers have some familiarity with that 
apparatus. Minimally, we cannot move to a full appreciation of his con- 
tention, then, until we understand how a grounding in the homonymy 
of oneness and being might help us to understand why we need not pur- 
sue the question of soul-body unity. The textbook recapitulation of his 
meaning reflects no such familiarity. 

Moreover, of equal importance is the occurrence of a second key 
expression in Aristotle’s reasoning: the word entelecheia (évteAéyeia). Ar- 


6 Barnes 1982, 67; repeated at Barnes 2000, 107. 
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istotle’s appeal to this expression is significant in two related ways. First, 
this is a term whose meaning is never immediately clear.’ An evident 
Aristotelian neologism, the word ‘entelecheia’ features prominently in 
De anima, with greater relative frequency in this than in any other 
work, and indeed occurs almost exclusively within De anima in its latter 
two books, in which Aristotle offers his positive account of the soul and 
its capacities, rather than in its first, endoxic book.® Second, and more 
urgently, in the very chapter of de Anima in which Aristotle offers his 
judgment about soul-body unity, he says not that the soul-body com- 
pound is an entelecheia, but rather — four times — that the soul is an entele- 
cheia, including in the lines directly leading up to his remark about the 
utility of an inquiry into soul-body unity (de An. 412a9—11, a19—22, 
a27—29, b4—5). The last of these passages states directly, and offers as 
a ground for the claim that we need not inquire into the unity of 
body and soul, the following general observation: “Hence, if it is nec- 
essary to say something which is common to every soul, it would be that 
the soul is the first actuality of an organic natural body” (€i 84 11 Koivov 
emi TraoNS WuXt|s Sei Aéyelv, ein av EvTeAeyelar 1) TIPWTN TALATOS PUOIKOU 
dpyavikov; de An. 412b4—5). One can therefore only wonder why Gu- 
thrie, in keeping with the textbook treatment of this passage, feels jus- 
tified in asserting without argument: “The entelechy is here the con- 
crete object at its highest stage.”” For, on the contrary, the entelechy 
here is the soul. 

Of course, the presence of these technical terms in Aristotle’s justi- 
fication does not show that the textbook treatment of soul-body unity 
in Aristotle is in the end incorrect. These terms do, however, call for 
some further explication; without such further inquiry, our appreciation 
of Aristotle’s argument will be incomplete at best. In general, one can 
discern at least two families of treatments of Aristotle’s reasoning. We 
may think that questions of soul-body unity are pre-empted by Aristo- 
tle’s appeals to homonymy and entelecheia, as Barnes implies,” and is pre- 
supposed in the stronger translation of our passage; or one may think, in 


7 See Ross 1961, 10—12 and 15 for the significance of this word and its role in 
Aristotle’s De anima. 

8 It shows up only once in de An. I, at 402a26, but then appears another 39 times 
in de An. II and IH. Otherwise, it occurs frequently in the corpus only in Ph. 
(34), Metaph. (40), GC (21), and then rarely elsewhere in Cael. (3) and GA (2), 
and just once each in PA and Mete. 

9 Guthrie 1981, 284, n. 3. 

10 See n. 6 above. 
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keeping with the milder translation, that the question of soul-body re- 
lation is not so much pre-empted as simply answered. We may call these 
families of interpretations, which are, it must be conceded, not always 
crisply or consistently delineated, the pre-emptory and responsive under- 
standings of Aristotle’s attitude towards the question of soul-body unity. 

Put in these terms, I contend that the reasoning of the passage sup- 
ports the responsive interpretation: Aristotle supposes, rightly or wrong- 
ly, that the technical apparatus invoked — the apparatus of homonymy 
and entelecheia — provides a perfectly defensible answer to a perfectly ap- 
propriate question, namely the question of what makes the soul and 
body one. If the responsive interpretation is comparatively deflationary, 
it is also consequential in another way. If this approach is broadly cor- 
rect, it will turn out that Aristotle’s answer, when rightly understood, 
puts pressure on the otherwise attractive assimilation of hylomorphism 
to a sort of tertium quid navigating between the mirroring excesses of re- 
ductive materialism and Platonic dualism, an assimilation which has won 
Aristotle plaudits amongst some of his modern-day interpreters. For his 
answer requires a firm commitment to the ontological priority of soul, 
one which is not only likely to arouse modern-day misgivings about the 
priority of something which appears predicated of that to which it is 
held to be prior, but which already places almost intolerable internal 
burdens on the hylomorphic framework within which Aristotle devel- 
ops his account of soul-body relations. 

Once this form of priority is understood, it becomes salutary to re- 
visit, and reinterpret, a passage of De anima I which has captured the 
imaginations of many of Aristotle’s modern-day readers.'' This is the 
so-called ‘celebrated Rylean passage’, where Aristotle has seemed in a 
striking way to prefigure a colourful suggestion of Gilbert Ryle to the 
effect that those embarking on inquiry into the unity of soul and 
body are already implicated in an especially unfortunate sort of mistake, 
a category mistake.'* Upon its reconsideration, I contend, this passage 
proves both more alien and more interesting than has too often been 
supposed. 


11 I have discussed this passage from different angles in 2007, 1—23 and 1988, 
140-149. 
12 Ryle, 1949. 
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I. Reconstructing Aristotle’s argument 


Our immediate task, then, is to reconstruct Aristotle’s argument at De 
anima 412b4—9. Judging by the linguistic data of the passage, Aristotle’s 
contention receives two forms of support, one general form from the 
passage preceding it (“consequently”, 810 at 412b6) and then another, 
more specific form from the lines which follow (‘“‘for’, yap at 
412b8). The entire context is as follows: 


Hence, if it is necessary to say something which is common to every soul, it 
would be that the soul is the first actuality of an organic natural body. Con- 
sequently, it is not necessary to ask whether the soul and body are one, just 
as it is not necessary to ask this concerning the wax and the seal, nor gen- 
erally concerning the matter of each thing and that of which it is the mat- 
ter. For while one and being are spoken of in several ways, the controlling 
sense is the actuality. 
ei 51) TL KOIvOv Ettl TraONS WUYT|s Sei Atyelv, ein dv evTeAyela 1] TOGTN TAOA- 
Tos puolKoU dpyaviKoU. 510 Kal ov Sei Cnteiv ei Ev  YuyT Kal TO odua, 
oTTEN OUSE TOV KNPOV Kal TO OYXfNA, OVS’ SAws THv ExdoToU VANV Kai TO 
ov tT) VAN: TO yap Ev Kal TO Eival ETTEl TTAEOVaYOdS A€yeTa, TO KUPIODS T) EVTE- 
Aexera éotiv. (de An. 412b4—9) 
The passages makes clear at least that Aristotle supposes that soul-body 
relations pose no special problem for unity. He regards the unity of soul 
and body as a straightforward application of his doctrine of hylomor- 
phism, with the result that there is no more problem for souls and bodies 
than there is for the quantity of wax and the seal impressed upon it. 
Beyond that, however, matters grow contentious. If we lay out Ar- 
istotle’s point schematically, the difficulties come into sharper focus. He 
offers as the ultimate ground for his judgment that while oneness spoken 
of in several ways, the controlling sense (TO kupios, 412b8) is actuality. 
It is noteworthy first that the notion of there being a controlling sense 
reflects a further technical commitment of Aristotle’s,'* that cases of ho- 
monymy have a core instance, in terms of which other non-core instan- 
ces of the homonym must be explicated.’* Aristotle’s argument moves 
from: 


13. The technical character of Aristotle’s observation tends to be obscured by oth- 
erwise unobjectionable translations of TO Kupiws as ‘proper’. See Caf. 2a11, 
Ph. 191b7; GC 314a10, 317a33; EN 1144b4. 

14 On instances of core-dependent homonymy, see Shields 1999, ch. IV, and 
Ward 2008, ch. III. 
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P': Entelecheia is the controlling sense of unity. 
to: 
C: It is not necessary to ask whether the soul and body are one. 


The challenge for those who wish to trace Aristotle’s actual reasoning is 
to fill in the premises from (P') to (C). 

As we have seen, a false start was made by Guthrie when he sought 
to curtail Aristotle’s train of thought by supplying the following premiss 
set as a bridge: 


P*: The concrete object (viz. the form-matter compound) is an entele- 
cheia. 
P*: If the concrete object at its highest level is an entelecheia, then (C). 


Unfortunately, as we have already seen, P? is not at all what Aristotle 
says in De anima II 1. Moreover, even if one were to accept P* as writ- 
ten, the bridge conditional P? would at a minimum cry out for explica- 
tion: why should some x’s being an entelecheia be a sufficient ground for 
forestalling or rejecting the question of the unity of soul and body? In- 
deed, why would it forestall the question of hylomorphic unity in gen- 
eral? Ifa wax candle is an actually existing compound of form and mat- 
ter, then there remains all the same a question about the principle of 
unity in virtue of which the various constituents of the candle form a 
unity while, presumably, for instance, the candle and a hand-holding- 
the-candle do not. Minimally, one would need to explain the connec- 
tion between actuality and unity, and do so in a way which makes Ar- 
istotle’s appeal to homonymy pertinent. 

It is thus preferable to take Aristotle’s actual claims in this passage — 
that soul is entelecheia and that entelecheia 1s the controlling sense of unity 
and being — as the basis for reconstructing his argument. If we are to find 
some conceptual connection between the soul’s being an entelecheia and 
there being a resolution to the question of unity of soul and body, it 
seems imperative to take two additional contentions of Aristotle serious- 
ly. The first is that the soul is a cause (aition) and source (arché): 


The soul is the cause (aitia) and source (arché) of the living body. But these 
[cause and source] are spoken of in many ways. Similarly, soul is a cause 
according to the ways delineated, which are three: it is a cause as the prin- 
ciple of motion, as that for the sake of which, and as the substance (ousia) of 
ensouled bodies. That it is a cause as substance is clear, for substance is the 
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cause of being for all things, and for living things being 1s life — and the soul 
is also the cause and principle of life. 


got S€ Tt] uy) TOU Cdvtos ompatos aitia Kai apy. TaUTa Se TrOAAaAKOdS 
AyeTal, Suoiws 8 T wut KaT& Tous Siwpiopévous TpdTroUS TpEIS aiTic: 
kal yap dSev 1 Kivnols Kal oU Eveka Kal dos 1) OUTIA THV EUWYUYaV CWLATOV 
1) Wuxt) aitia. STI UEV OUV ds OUOIA, STjAOV: TO yao aitiov Tov Eivar ToL 1} 
ovoia, TO Sé Civ Tois CHo1 TO Eivat gotiv, aitia 5 kal apyt) TOUTOU 1) WUT). 
(de An. 415b8—14; cf. PA 467b12—25; Ph. 255a6—10) 

The second is that the soul as substance provides the identity conditions 

of the entity whose soul it is. This Aristotle makes clear in Metaphysics 


VII 17, a chapter to which the terse text of De anima II 1 is plainly in- 
debted: 


The substance of each thing, then, is this [the form], for this is the primary 
cause of [each thing’s] being [F]. Since among things, not all are substances, 
while as many as are substances exist in accordance with nature, i.e. are 
constituted by nature, it would be this nature — which is not an element, 
but a principle — that is substance. 


ovoia S& ExckoTOU LEV TOUTO (TOUTO yap aitiov TE~ToOV TOU Eivar) — étrel 8 
évlx OUK ovoial TdV TPAyUaTOV, SAN’ Goal OUCIaI, KAT PVOIV Kal QUEL 
OUVEOTHKAGI, pavein dv Kal AUTH T) QUOIS OvCIa, T EoTIV OU OTOIXETOV GAD’ 
é&ext. (Metaph. 1041b27—31) 


Together these passages commit Aristotle to the view that the soul as a 
substance is the source and cause of the compound entity’s being the 
entity it is — the soul is, for instance, the cause and source of a human 
being’s being a human being. 

Already, then, the notions of source (arché) and cause (aition) commit 
Aristotle to the priority of soul: it is the soul, he maintains, which con- 
fers unity and identity on the entity whose soul it is. The further con- 
nection with the soul’s being an entelecheia helps explain how the soul is 
to be conceived in this regard. It is, Aristotle’s supposes, the soul’s being 
a final cause which permits it to serve as a principle of actuality: 


Actuality is prior in substance as well, first because things posterior in gen- 
eration are prior in form and in substance (e.g. adult to boy, and man to 
seed; for the one has the form and the other does not), and because every- 
thing that comes to be proceeds to a source (arché), that is, to an end (for 
that for the sake of which is an arché, and generation is for the sake of 
the end), and the actuality is an end and the potentiality acquired for the 
sake of this. 


AAAG Liv Kal OUCIa ye, TIEGTOV HEV OT1 TA TH yevéoe! VoTEepa TO elSer Kal TH 
ovoia TrpoTEepa (ciov dvij\p Tra18ds Kai dv9paotros OTTEPUATOS: TO HEV YAP TS] 
éxel TO Ei5o0s TO 8’ OU), Kal STI Gtrav et” Apynv BadiZer TO yryvouevov Kai 
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Tédos (4PXT) YUP TO OU Evexa, TOU TEAOUS SE EveKae T] yEvEots), TEAOS 8’ 1) Eveo-— 
yéla, Kal TOUTOU xaplv 7) SUvanIs AouBdvetor. (Metaph. 1050a5— 10) 


The crucial — and initially curious — notion in this passage is that in gen- 
eration what comes to be proceeds to a source (an arché), which 1s to say to 
an end for the sake of which generation takes place.” 

So far, then, Aristotle’s argument in De anima 412b4—9 appears 
heavily indebted to difficult doctrines of Metaphysics VU-IX. It is not 
the place here to defend those doctrines, though, of course, the ultimate 
cogency of Aristotle’s soul-body hylomorphism rests upon their defen- 
sibility. Rather, the task at hand is simply to reconstruct the argument of 
De anima in light of those doctrines. For this task, however, one further 
piece is required. This piece returns us to the notion of there being a 
controlling sense in a case of homonymy. The controlling sense of a 
case of core-dependent homonymy is that source, or arché in terms of 
which all non-core instances must be explicated. Thus, for instance, Ar- 
istotle insists that in a range of homonyms, the non-core instance de- 
pend upon the arché as a that which legitimates the application of a 
term to a derived instance (Metaph. 1003b6, 1013a14—15).'° Thus, to 
use one of Aristotle’s favourite illustrations, just as a healthy complexion 
is healthy only because it tends to indicate health in the person whose 
complexion it is, so in the comparatively abstract case of unity, non- 
core instances of unity qualify as unities only because they stand in 
some appropriate relation to the core case, the arché which is the con- 
trolling sense. In the case of unity, says Aristotle, the core is entelecheia. 

Taking all that together, we may reconstruct Aristotle’s argument in 
de An. 412b4—9, in line with the responsive interpretation, as follows: 


P': In cases of core-dependent homonymy, the non-core instances qual- 
ify as instances of the kind by being suitably related to the core, or 
controlling instance of the kind in question. 

C': Hence, in the case of unities, non-core instances of unity qualify as 
unities by being suitably related to the core or controlling instance 
of unity. 

P*: Entelecheia is the core or controlling instance of unity. 

C*: Hence, in the case of unities, non-core instances are unities by being 
suitably related to the entelecheia. 


15 We will have occasion to revisit this passage below in § IV. 
16 On the sense in which the controlling sense of a core-dependent homonym is 


an arché, see Shields 1999, 122—127. 
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P°: In the case of soul-body compounds, the entelecheia is the soul. 

C’: Hence, in the case of soul-body compounds, the compound is a unity 
by being suitably related to the soul. 

P*: If the compound is a unity by being suitably related to the soul as its 
source of unity, then it is not necessary to ask whether the soul and 
body are one. 

C: Hence, it is not necessary to ask whether the soul and body are one. 


There is nothing amiss or confused in the question of soul-body unity, 
and there is no mistake, categorial or otherwise, betrayed in its formu- 
lation. It is not necessary to ask the question of whether soul and body 
are one, for we have its answer available to us. 

This answer is given, as this reconstruction makes explicit, in terms 
of Aristotle’s appeals to homonymy and the notion of the soul’s being 
an entelecheia. The interim conclusions simply trace the chain of infer- 
ences upon which the compressed remarks in this passage rely. Accord- 
ing to this responsive interpretation, then, we have no need to ask 
whether the soul and body are one, because we have our answer at 
the ready: the compound is one as a non-core homonym, depending, 
in the manner of all non-core homonyms, on its core source, or arché, 
in this instance, the soul, which is its entelecheia. 

Of course, a complete appraisal of this argument would require a full 
specification of a number of as-yet unexplicated notions, not least the 
notion of being ‘suitably related’ to a core. As I have argued elsewhere, 
the relevant notion of suitability is to be given in terms of Aristotle’s 
four-causal explanatory schema,'’ and here we can only observe that 
the soul as entelecheia fits that schema precisely, because, as we have 
seen Aristotle insisting, it is the formal, final, and efficient cause of 
the compound (de An. 415b8—14; cf. PA 467b12—25; Ph. 255a6— 
10). For present purposes, it matters most that this version of the respon- 
sive interpretation frankly accepts the soul as prior to the compound in 
terms of unity: it is the unity of the soul, as the entelecheia of the com- 
pound which grounds and explains the unity of the compound, and not 
the other way around. The soul is, in this respect at least, prior. 


17. See Shields 1999, 110-122. 
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IH. Two problems about priority 


One of the advantages of the pre-emptory response, held in common 
with Guthrie’s otherwise unwarranted assertion that it is the compound 
which is the entelecheia in question in this passage, is that it sidesteps two 
difficult problems about the priority of the soul. If we think of the com- 
pound as the basic unity, primitive in the sense that there is simply no 
question to be raised concerning how it is unified, then there is no ques- 
tion about how the soul can be conceived as prior to the compound. By 
contrast, if we adopt the responsive interpretation just advanced, we 
find Aristotle saddled with two related prima facie problems. 

The first can be stated in the form of a possible contradiction. Aris- 
totle asserts in Metaphysics V 11, quite reasonably, that if x is the actuality 
of y, then x is prior to y (Metaph. 1019a1—4). Yet this does not sit easily 
with the suggestion that the soul is a form — if, that is, the form is 
thought to be predicated of the matter whose form it is, as seems to 
be the purport of the general thought that a form is akin to a shape, 
or positive attribute. So much seems to many to be asserted, or very 
nearly asserted, in Metaphysics VII 3: “the [predicates] other than sub- 
stance are predicated of substance, while this [viz. substance as form] 
is predicated of matter” (ta ev yap GAAa THis oVClas KaTHyopEiTaI, 
autTn Se tis UAns; 1029a23—4, cf. Metaph. 1032b1—2, 1033b17-8, 
1035b14 ff., 1037422 ff., 1041b7—9, 1049a34—6).'* This half of the 
equation has seemed perfectly unavoidable and also unproblematic to 
some of Aristotle’s commentators, including Ross, who comments on 
this passage: “matter underlies actuality or form, the concrete individual 
underlies its affections or accidents”.'” If we accept this way of looking 
at form-matter relations, then since the body is the matter of the com- 
pound in a living being, we arrive at our prima facie contradiction. (i) If x 
is the actuality of y, then x is prior to y (Metaph. 1019a1—4). The soul is 
the actuality of the body. So, the soul is prior to the body. (ii) If @ is 
predicated of x, then 9 is posterior to x. The soul, as form, is predicated 
of the body, as matter. So, the soul is posterior to the body. 

Hence, the soul is both prior and posterior to the body. 

The natural and appropriate impulse in the face of such a problem in 
Aristotle is to observe that he distinguishes many distinct forms of prior- 
ity, and indeed devotes two entire chapters to distinguishing them, 


18 This suggestion is rightly queried by Brunschwig 1997. 
19 Ross 1924, 184. 
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namely Metaphysics V 11 and Categories 12. These forms include priority 
in place, time, movement, power, arrangement, knowledge, account, 
and nature, which Aristotle also calls priority simpliciter (Met- 
aph. 1018b9—1019a28; Cat. 12). The suggestion thus lies near that the 
forms of priority are not the same, with the result that the putative con- 
tradiction dissolves. 

Further, so far, at least, in the formulation of this putative contradic- 
tion, there may also seem to be a conflation between the body, which is 
the matter of the compound, and the compound itself. Of which the 
soul is said to be the entelecheia? If we think the soul is prior to the com- 
pound and not the body, then if it is predicated of the body, there will 
be no looming contradiction, because there will be different relata in- 
volved in the varying priority claims. In fact, however, this simple re- 
sponse only postpones the issue. For Aristotle offers a still more fine- 
grained account of the priority of entelecheia in Metaphysics [X 8. Priority 
in entelecheia admits of three types: definition, time, and being. This last 
form of priority we may call ontological priority, about which Aristotle 
says the following: “Some things are called prior and posterior in this 
way, others in respect of nature and substance (ta de kata physin kai ou- 
sian), namely, those which can be without other things, while those oth- 
ers cannot be without them” (Metaph. 1019a1—4). 

This passage seems to state the following account of ontological pri- 
ority:” 


e x is ontologically prior to y = yg X can exist without y, but y cannot 
exist without x. 


So, the problem re-emerges. If the soul is the entelecheia of the body or 
compound, or both, then it appears ontologically prior to them. If so, 
then, given Aristotle’s gloss on ontological priority in terms of asymmet- 
ric implication for existence, it will follow that the soul can exist with- 
out the body or compound, while the body or compound cannot exist 
without it. So much, however, flatly contradicts Aristotle’s express con- 
tention: “Therefore, that the soul is not separable from the body ... is 
not unclear” (671 pev oUv ovK ~oTIV 1 YuXT] XwWPIOTN TOU OMPATOS ... OUK 
&SnAov; de An. 413a4—5). Hence, again, we have a contradiction. (i) If 
the soul is the entelecheia of the body (or the compound), then it is on- 
tologically prior to the body (or the compound). (ii) If the soul cannot 


20 For an intricate and illuminating discussion of ontological dependence in the 


Metaphysics, see Wedin 2000, esp. 50—54 and 159-162. 
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exist without the body (or the compound), then it is not ontologically 
prior to the body (or the compound). Hence, the soul is and is not on- 
tologically prior to the body (or the compound). For this problem, it 
will not matter which relata we choose. 

It is perhaps worth noting at this juncture that this problem, or 
seeming problem, is really just the flip-side of Ackrill’s important prob- 
lem about the homonymy of the body.*! That problem, in my formu- 
lation, follows from just two theses: 


e A General Principle of Hylomorphism: If m is the matter of a com- 
pound c, and f its form, then m is contingently enformed by f. 

e The Homonymy of the Body: A body which has lost its soul is not a 
body, “except homonymously” (de An. 412b10—27). 


With those theses, we can generate an apparent contradiction: 


1. If mis the matter of a compound ¢, and fits form, then m is contin- 
gently enformed by f (The General Principle of Hylomorphism). 

2. A living being is a compound of form and matter: the body is the 
matter and the soul is the form (de An. 412a19—22). 

3. Hence, in a living being, the body is contingently enformed by the 
soul (1, 2). 

4. A living body which has lost its soul is not a body, except homon- 
ymously (de An. 412b10—27). 

5. If (4), then the living body is not contingently enformed by the soul. 

6. Hence, in a living being, the body is not contingently enformed by 
the soul (4, 5). 

7. Hence, in a living being, the body both is and is not contingently 
enformed by the soul (3, 6). 


Ackrill is surely right that there is a prima facie problem here for Aristotle. 
What has not always been appreciated is that this problem is really just a 
consequence of the priority of the soul. For its key premise, (4) that a 
living body which has lost its soul is not a body except homonymously, 
is a straightforward consequence of Aristotle’s commitment to the pri- 
ority of soul over the body. Indeed, one would be hard-pressed to un- 
derstand why Aristotle would insist on such a claim were it not for his 
antecedent commitment to that priority. 

If we merge these problems, we see their joint source. Given the 
ontological priority of actuality, the soul is existentially independent 


21 Ackrill 1972/1973, 119-133. 
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of the body; given hylomorphism, the soul is existentially dependent 
upon the body. Given hylomorphism, the body is existentially inde- 
pendent of the soul; given the homonymy principle, the body is exis- 
tentially dependent upon the soul. Altogether, then: the body is and 
is not existentially dependent upon the soul; and the soul is and is 
not existentially dependent upon the body. 

These various prima facie problems in Aristotle’s theory ultimately all 
stem from the same source: the priority of the soul. In consequence, a 
proper understanding of that priority may offer a co-ordinated solution 
to them all simultaneously. 


IV. Priorities and tools 


The way forward involves re-assessing ontological priority. Although it 
is natural to suppose that x is prior in being to y only if x can exist with- 
out y while y cannot exist without x, in fact Aristotle’s conception of 
ontological priority is more fine-grained than mere asymmetry with re- 
spect to implication of existence. Rather, his conception involves an ap- 
peal to a teleologically specified sortal dependency. 

This can best be understood by revisiting a passage we have already 
considered, but now with greater attention to its teleological dimen- 
sions. When contending in Metaphysics V 11 that actuality is prior in 
substance or being (ovcia), Aristotle does not in fact assert asymmetry 
with respect to existential implication, as the passage at first seems to re- 
quire. Rather, his meaning is to be explicated with reference to the sort 
of priority of entelecheia developed in Metaphysics LX 8, where the actual- 
ity 1s characterized as a “source towards which everything coming to be 
proceeds” (Gtrav ém’ &extv BadiZer TO yryvouevov; Metaph. 1050a7—8). 
In this latter passage, Aristotle makes plain that every potentiality is ac- 
quired for the sake of an end conceived as actuality. This implies not 
existential independence, but rather the thought that whatever comes 
to be has the potentialities it has only as arrayed towards some end — 
a thought which helps explain the way in which, in Aristotle’s view, 
an end may yet be a beginning. The “end is a source” (&pxt) yap TO 
ov évexa; Metaph. 1050a8) in the sense that some potentiality is the po- 
tentiality it is in the first instance precisely because it is ordered towards 
some end. 

Developing this clue, we find in Aristotle a more nuanced account 
of priority in actuality: 
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e x is ontologically prior to y = gg (i) x’s being ¢ is a final cause of y’s 
being y; (ii) y cannot exist without x in the sense that y has its identity 
conditions parasitic on x. 


On this approach, something potential would not be the potentiality it is 
without its already being the case that some end is specifiable as the goal 
towards which the features of the potentiality are directed. 

So much does, of course, imply half of the equation of existential 
independence: it holds that the body would not so much as be a 
body without its being directed towards the soul which is its actuality. 
Crucially, however, this does nof state that the entelecheia, in this case the 
soul, can exist without the body. It is, on the contrary, fully consistent 
with this understanding of priority in actuality that the entelecheia might 
yet be existentially dependent upon the body whose actuality it is. 

Further, so long as we are prepared to allow that y may be existen- 
tially dependent on x, even while x is teleologically dependent on y, 
then there is no fear of contradiction in Aristotle’s conception of 
soul-body unity. Surely, however, we should allow this. To advert to 
a simple illustration, we should be perfectly prepared to allow both 
that nothing is a clock unless it is a device which indicates time and 
that nothing is a minute hand on a clock unless it serves to indicate 
the passing of time in increments measured in minutes. That is to say, 
at the risk of belaboring the point, that something’s being a clock is exis- 
tentially dependent upon there being some suitably arranged material 
components, even while something’s being a clock part is teleologically 
dependent upon its serving the end state of indicating the time. Accord- 
ingly, we should think of Aristotle’s various remarks about the priority 
of soul as generating a contradiction only if we are prepared to insist that 
clocks are revealed, upon reflection, to be impossible. 

From this perspective, both Ackrill’s problem and the problems of 
priority find the same resolution: there is no contradiction in De 
anima on either account because Aristotle holds consistently that the 
soul is prior to the body. 

It is to be stressed, then, that Aristotle avoids these problems only by 
embracing the priority of the soul over the body in the very strong sense 
that nothing would be a body without its serving to realize the ends de- 
termined for the body by the soul whose body it is. If this seems a topsy- 
turvy way of regarding the soul’s relation to the body, then this is only 
because the thoroughgoing teleology of Aristotle’s De anima rankles 
some modern sensibilities — as well it might rankle those accustomed 
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to regarding psychological properties as emergent from independently 
specifiable material states. 

This same thoroughgoing teleology makes its presence felt in anoth- 
er way in Aristotle’s De anima as well. This latter way tends to confirm 
the conception of the priority of soul we have been developing. This is 


Aristotle’s characterization of the body as organikon (dpyavikdv).” He 
says, for instance, in two of his general characterization of the soul in 
De anima that a soul is the first actuality of an organic body: 


Hence, the soul is the first actuality of a natural body which has life in po- 
tentiality. This sort of body would be one which is organic. 


510 1) WuXT) EOTIV EVTEAEX EIA 1) TIEWTN TALATOS PUCIKOU SUVaUEL Gaon EXOV- 
TOS. TOIOUTOV Se 6 dv 7 Opyavikdv. (de An, 412a27—30) 


[The soul] is the first actuality of an organic natural body. 


[) wuxyn] évteAgyera T] Trp~TN oMpaTtos guolKoU dpyavikot. (de 


An. 412b5—6) 


Translators into English have tended to avoid rendering épyavikdv in 
these passages, preferring, as I have just done, the cognate word ‘organ- 
ic’, even though, in current meaning, this word bears little connection 
to its meaning in Aristotle.*? Others have taken the word part of the way 
towards that meaning, misleadingly, by speaking of the body as one 
‘with organs’ or ‘equipped with organs’.“* The word has this meaning 


22 Although dpyavikév is not an uncommon word in Aristotle, since he uses it 26 
times, it is noteworthy that in the vast majority of these instances (18) he uses it 
in order to characterize the parts (uépn) of organisms. Unsurprisingly, then, it 
shows up with greatest frequency in the biological works, where he tends to 
treat organic parts as those which are so structured as to be used as tools, or 
which are, simply, tools for some end. His point is often enough that anything 
which is sufficiently structured to be dépyavixov must already be anhomoiomerous. 
Some typical illustrations of this usage: de An. 432b18, 25; GA 742a24, a36, b4, 
b10; HA 491a26, 531a28; IA 705a20, b2, 707a1; PA 646b26, 64743, b23, 
661b29. 

23 The Oxford English Dictionary provides historical instances closer to its meaning 
in Aristotle: (i) Milton, in 1667, Paradise Lost TX. 530: “He ... with Serpent 
Tongue Organic, or impulse of vocal Air, His fraudulent temptation thus 
began”; and somewhat surprisingly, because of its late date, but close still to Ar- 
istotle is (i) T. H. Green, in 1883, Proleg. Ethics § 85: “The animal system is not 
organic merely to feeling of the kind just spoken of as receptive, to impressions 

. conveyed by the nerves of the several senses”. 

24 A notable and forceful exception is Bos 2003, 85. Unfortunately, assuming that 

this result is incompatible with standard hylomorphism, Bos wrongly infers that 
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nowhere in Aristotle, and it is here applied not to the body’s several or- 
gans, but rather to the body as a whole.” Aristotle’s claim is not that the 
body be organ-equipped, but rather that the soul is the form of the sort 
of body suited to serve as its tool, where this is a body so structured that 
it can engage in activities characteristic of the kind of soul it serves: 
plants engaging in nutrition and generation, non-human animals addi- 
tionally in perception, and human animals in reason as well. 

Given the account of priority in actuality we have just developed, 
this is hardly surprising. On the contrary, like any other sort of tool, 
the matter of a human being must be functionally suited to realizing 
the purpose to which it is to be put to use. A soul cannot be realized 
in unsuitable matter. This in turn suggests that Aristotle’s complaints 
against Pythagorean accounts of transmigration in De anima | 3 are 
meant with a high degree of literalness. After rejecting the account of 
the soul in Plato’s Timaeus in that chapter, Aristotle pauses to draw a 
general moral: 


But something absurd turns out for this account as for most others concern- 
ing the soul, since they conjoin the soul to the body and place it in the 
body without articulating in addition the cause of this or the condition 
of the body. This, however, would seem to be necessary; it is because of 
their commonality that one acts while the other is affected, and that the 
one initiates motion and the other is in motion. None of this belongs to 
things which just happen to be related to one another. These accounts 
merely endeavor to say what sort of thing the soul is without articulating 
anything further about the body which is to receive the soul, as if it 
were possible, as according to the Pythagorean myths, for just any soul 
to be outfitted in just any body. For each body seems to have its own pe- 
culiar form and shape, and what they say is almost the same as if someone 
were to say that carpentry could be outfitted in flutes; for it is necessary that 
the craft make use of its tools, and that the soul make use of its body. 


exeivo Se Gtotrov oupPaivel Kal TOUT TH AOya Kai TOIs TAEioTOIS TOV TrEpl 
wuxt|s ouvatttovoel yap Kai TI9éaolv eis OPA Thy WuXHy, oUSEV TIPODS10- 
pioavtes 81a tiv’ aitiov Kai rds ExovTOS TOU OMUaTOS. KaiToO! Sd€e1ev dv 
TOUT avayKaiov eivat 51% yao Thv Kolveoviov TO Lev Trolet TO SE TAOYXEL 
Kal TO YeVv KiveiTo TO Sé Kivei, TOUToV 8 oUSEV UTrdpyEl TIPdOS GAANAG TOs 
TuXoUolv. of SE LOvov ETr1yxE1lpOUO1 AEyelv Troidv TIT] WUXN, Trepl 5E TOU Sego- 
Mevou oMUaATOS OUSEV ETI TIPODSIOPIZoUOIV, Hotrep Evdexouevov KaTa TOUS 
TluSayopikous wuSous Tv TUxoUoav Wuyi eis TO TUXOV EVdUETSIAI OdyA. 
Soxei yao EkaoTtov iS1ov éyxelv EiSos Kal Yopgt|y, TapaTrAnolov Se A€youolv 


the instrumental body is something other than the ordinary perceptible body, 
and is instead a subtle body composed of pneuma. 


25 This is a point rightly stressed by Everson 1997, 64. 
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cotreo ei TIS pain Tiv TekToviKny eis avAOUS evdUEeoSal: SET yap Tv yEV 
TEexVNV xXptioSal Ttois dpydvois, Thy Se wuynvy TH oouat. (de 


An. 407b13—26) 


The criticism here is two-fold. First in supposing that a soul could quit 
its body and come to animate another, possibly of a different species,” 
the Pythagoreans neglect the fact that there must be commonality (Ko1- 
voovia) between body and soul if motion is to be effected. Only catego- 
rically matched entities may enter into causal relations, so that, for in- 
stance, a kettle of boiling water could not efficiently cause the sound 
of the final movement of Mahler’s Fourth Symphony. Second, and re- 
latedly, a craft can only use tools appropriate to his ends. Carpentry can- 
not make use of flutes when a carpenter builds a house. Similarly, a 
human soul cannot make use of a corn stalk to see the sun setting in 
the evening. 

This last observation bears emphasis. Aristotle says that “it is neces- 
sary that the craft make use of its tools, and that the soul make use of its 
body” (Se? yap tiv yev Texvqv xpfjoSa1 Tois dpyavois, Thy Se puytv TH 
owpati; de An. 407b25—26). When he claims that a craft must use tools 
suited to its own ends, Aristotle places appropriately severe constraints 
on the kinds of form and kinds of matter suitable for bringing about 
the ends of some craft; and he says that the soul uses its body, just as 
a craft uses (xptjoSa1) its tools. The emphasis here is on the ends of 
the craft, which determine the form and matter of the appropriate 
tools, and not the other way around. Similarly, then, the soul deter- 
mines the form and matter of the compound to be suited to its ends, 
namely, in the case of humans, generation and nutrition, perception, 
and reason. Thus, in calling the body dpyavixdv, Aristotle means pre- 
cisely that: the soul is prior to the body in that it determines the suita- 
bility of the body as an organ to its ends. He does not mean that the 
body must be equipped with organs — though, of course it must be — 
but rather that it be a tool capable of implementing the objectives of 
the soul. The priority of the soul, as the actuality of the body, is thus 
ineleminably teleological; it is also, therefore, for better or worse, diffi- 
cult to graft onto those forms of modern-day of physicalism which ac- 
cept the physical as prior to and determinative of the psychological. 
These forms understandably find some discomfort when they seek 
ways to explain how the mental can find causal entry into the physical 
nexus, when, in the rhetoric of their concerns, the physical is causally 


26 See D.L. VHI 36. 
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closed.*’ This is indeed a sort of problem which does not arise for Aris- 
totle.* 


V. Category mistakes in and out of Aristotle 


Is the Aristotelian thought that the soul is prior to the body in these 
ways laudable or lamentable?” If the general view developed thus far 
is correct even in outline, then Aristotle’s commitment to the priority 
of soul puts him at variance with modern-day attempts to explain psy- 
chic activity in terms of antecedently given and independently specifi- 
able physical states. In his view, any such attempt would be akin to 
someone endeavoring to explain the craft of carpentry by suggesting 
that a non-craftsman had stumbled upon a box of ready-made saws, 
hammers, awls, and levels only then to form the bright idea that he 
might use them to build a table. Rather, those tools are what they are 
only because they have been made to suit the antecedently given aims 
of carpentry, a craft whose ends include inter alia the building of tables. 

Some of Aristotle’s commentators have implicitly found greater 
continuity than this suggests, and have wanted to minimize these sorts 
of results by finding in him a view continuous with one championed 
in Oxford in the mid-twentieth century. Consequently, despite Aristo- 
tle’s regarding the soul as a substance which uses the body as a tool suit- 
ed to its own ends, as something dpyavikov in his language, these mod- 
ern commentators have persisted in referring to the Aristotelian soul as a 
“set of capacities”,”’ and have regarded him as worthy of praise for pre- 
figuring the contention of Gilbert Ryle that even to ask the Cartesian 
question of soul-body unity is to betray a misunderstanding. The prob- 
lem, as Ryle sees it, is that anyone who poses such a question is already 
implicated in some variety of category mistake.*' It is hard to see how 
the substantiality of the soul is to be reconciled with the thought that 


27 The causal closure of the physical receives two non-equivalent formulations in 
the contemporary literature: (i) every physical event has a complete physical 
cause; and (ii) no physical event has a cause outside the physical domain. See 
Kim 1998. 

28 A good illustration is Kim 1996, 152: “The fact that reductionism delivers the 
simplest solution to the problem of mental causation is probably the best argu- 
ment in favor of it”. 

29 Burnyeat 1992, 15-26. 

30 Barnes 1971/1972, and Sorabji 1974, 63-89. 

31 Ryle 1949. 
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it is a mere set of capacities, presumably a set of capacities of the body, 
or perhaps the compound — though then the compound would need 
first to be regarded as a compound of a body and a set of capacities 
which would then manifest a set of capacities. 

Further, and more to the present point, it is hard to see how the 
thought that the soul is a set of capacities makes sense of Aristotle’s com- 
mitment to the priority of soul. We normally think of capacities as 
grounded in the categorial features of things, so that they are posterior 
to those features. We explain, for instance, the ability of a hot poker to 
cause a burn by the temperature of the metal, or ultimately of the mean 
kinetic activity of the molecules of the metal, and do not say that the 
temperature or mean kinetic molecular activity of the poker is brought 
about by its capacity to burn. Why, then, should commentators be at- 
tracted to the suggestion that the Aristotelian soul is a set of capacities? 

There may seem to be one good reason. It is a reason which brings 
us to what Barnes has dubbed the ‘celebrated Rylean passage’ of Aris- 
totle’s De anima.** In this passage Aristotle is considering some worries 
he has about whether it is appropriate to think of the soul as a subject of 
motion. He claims: 


Someone might more reasonably raise a difficulty concerning how the soul 
is in motion, by focusing on these sorts of considerations: we say that soul is 
pained and pleased, is confident and afraid, and further that it is angry and 
also that it perceives and thinks. But all of these seem to be motions. On 
this basis, one might think that the soul is in motion; but this is not neces- 
sary. For let it be the case that being pained or pleased or thinking are mo- 
tions, and that each of these counts as being moved, and that the movement 
is effected by the soul — for example that being angry or afraid is the heart’s 
being moved in such and such a way, while thinking is presumably this or 
some other part’s being moved, and this comes about in some cases in vir- 
tue of something’s being in motion in space and in other cases in virtue of 
alteration. (Questions regarding what sorts of motions and how they occur 
require another discussion). Yet saying that the soul is angry would be like 
saying that the soul weaves or builds. For it is perhaps better to say not that 
the soul pities or learns or thinks, but that the human being does these 
things with the soul. 


evAoywrtepov 8’ &troproeiev dv Tis Trepi avTis ws KivouNEVTS, Eis TA TOLAUTA 
a&troBAEwas: Paev yao Thy Wuxi AuTreioSar yaipeiv, Sappeiv poPeio Ian, ét1 
dé dpyiZeoSat te kal aioSaveoSai Kai SiavoeioSai Tatta Se TavTa KIVT|OEIS 
eival SoKxovol. S9ev oinSein tis dv auTHy KiveioSar- TO 8’ ovUK ~oTIV &vay- 
Kaiov. ei yap Kal 6T1 UGAloTA TO AUTrEToSal 7) yaipelv 1) SiavoeioSar Kivyoeis 


32 Barnes 1971/1972, 104. 
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giol, Kal EkaAOTOV KiveioSai TI TOUTWV, TO SE KIveioSai EoTIV UTTO THs WUXTIS, 
7 eee x ~ . A Pe het ‘ ms 

oiov TO épyiZeoSan 1) poBeioSai TO Tiv Kapdiav di KiveioSai, TO SE Siavo- 
eioSa ft Tl TOIOUTOV tows 7 ETepdVv TI, TOUTAV Se ouUPalver TH YEV KATH 
popav Tiveov KivouLévoov, Ta SE KAT’ GAAOIwoI (Troia Se Kal Trds, ETEPdS 
éotl Adyos), TO 51) Atyelv dpyifeoSar THY Wuxt Syolov Kav ef Tis Ayo 
TH Wut Ugaivelv T] cikoSouEiv: BEATIOV yap toads pT) AEyelv THY YuXt EAE- 
civ 7) yovSdvelv tT) SiavoeioSa, GAAX TOV &vSpwtrov Ti Wuyi. (de 


An. 408a34-b15) 


This last sentence might be thought to provide all the license needed to 
treat Aristotle as singing from the same sheet as Ryle. It may seem that 
Aristotle and Ryle agree that we are entitled to assert that human beings 
engage in various characteristically human activities in virtue of their 
various capacities, but that to say more — and in particular to treat 
those capacities as the subject of those activities — is to commit a category 
mistake, namely the mistake of confusing an entity in the category of 
capacity or disposition for an entity in the category of substance. Surely 
no substance is a capacity and no capacity is a substance. 

The last sentence of this passage would indeed provide an initial li- 
cense for treating Aristotle and Ryle as fellow travellers if there were a 
good reason to render the last phrase, a dative locution which I have 
tried to render neutrally by “with his soul” (ti wuy7), by the stronger, 
instrumental translation “by means of his soul”. This is of course a pos- 
sible meaning, philologically speaking. Even so, we should now be 
deeply suspicious of this sort of easy interpretation. We have seen so 
far that the soul is prior in actuality to the body, that this requires 
that the body’s very identity conditions be parasitic on the soul which 
is its actuality, and further that the soul uses the body as an instrument 
for achieving its ends. The thought that the human uses the soul as an 
instrument — as is required if we take the relevant phrase as an instru- 
mental dative — not only runs counter to Aristotle’s view of the soul’s 
relation to the body and the compound, but indeed seems to get the 
matter exactly the wrong way around. We are thus in an uncomfortable 
situation. Either Aristotle speaks with dubious coherence by making the 
body the instrument of the soul and then again the soul the instrument 
of the compound of soul and body, that is, the instrument of something 
which is a compound of the soul itself and its instrument, or the instru- 
mental dative is not at all the right framework for understanding Aristo- 
tle’s meaning in this passage. In that case, however, his meaning is far 
from transparent. 
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To be clear, what is at stake in the question of the force of this da- 
tive is the broader question of whether the celebrated Rylean passage is 
in fact in the slightest Rylean. The passage is not, I contend, because 
categorial questions are not in view in De anima I 3 at all. Rather, Aris- 
totle is here concerned with questions pertaining to the appropriateness 
of regarding the soul, a form which is evidently not a magnitude,” as 
something capable of moving in its own right (KaS’ ato). His concerns 
prove technical, involving features of his theory of motion,” but do not 
engage the question of whether the soul is the proper subject or sub- 
strate of the attitudes and actions he here discusses. This is perhaps 
also why, later in De anima, he finds no difficulty in opening his discus- 
sion of reason by introducing it as “the part of the soul by which it, viz. 
the soul, thinks and understands” (Tlepi 5& ToU Yopiou Tov Tis WuYXTs @ 
ylvaoxel TE T} YUXT) Kal ppovet; de An. 429a10—11). He is again not con- 
tradicting himself, or speaking otherwise loosely,” but rather saying 
what we might expect him to say, namely a human being is able to 
think and understand in virtue of his soul, or simply, because of his soul. 
This he might well say not despite his commitment to the priority of 
the soul but precisely because of it. By contrast, it is hard to understand 
how he might speak this way if he thought it foolish, and a category 
mistake, to speak of the soul as a substance, on the grounds that it is 
not a substance but a capacity or set of capacities belonging to the body. 

Taking all that together, if there are category mistakes associated 
with this passage, they reside not with Aristotle, but rather with those 
interpreters who look to find in him a precursor thesis to Ryle’s so- 
called category mistake. If that is right, then the error of these interpret- 
ers is instructive because it is precisely the converse of the (alleged) error 
Ryle fought to foist on Descartes. As Ryle would have it, Descartes 
went wrong, along with those among his critics who thoroughly reject- 
ed his commitment to immaterial souls but persisted in thinking the 
mind or soul as an entity in its own right, by mistaking a collection 
of capacities for a substance. Those who would have Aristotle emerge 
as Ryle before his time have instead themselves mistaken a substance 
for a collection of capacities. On Aristotle’s theory, the soul is not a 


33 De An. 407b2: “in the first instance, it is not right to say that the soul is a mag- 
nitude” (tpdTov péev ovv ov KAAS TO Aé€yelv THV UXT YEyESOS Elvat). 

34 I have characterized these technical features in Shields 2007. 

35 As, for instance Hicks maintains. See Hicks 1907, 275. 
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set of capacities but rather a substance, and a substance as form — where 
forms are prior in actuality to the bodies whose forms they are. 


VI. Conclusions 


We began with a question about a question: why does Aristotle waive 
off the question of soul-body unity? Upon reflection, we see that he 
does not adopt the arch posture that this question is ill-formed, that 
in its very formulation it betrays some confusion, categorial or other- 
wise. Rather, he thinks that the question of soul-body unity receives 
a compelling answer in terms of his hylomorphism, a theory he articu- 
lates within a broadly teleological framework. In this framework, the 
soul proves to be prior to the body, its form and actuality, whereas 
the body is regarded as an organ, or tool, for achieving the ends of 
the soul. The controlling sense of unity, says Aristotle, is actuality, 
and it is the presence of the soul which makes the body something ac- 
tual, and not the other way around — a thesis which remains true even if 
the soul is existentially dependent upon the body and so inseparable 
from it. 

These theses will likely fail to impress those among Aristotle’s pres- 
ent day readers who harbor modern sensibilities, especially those wed to 
some variety of Humean supervenience, a doctrine according to which 
the micro-physical structure of the world fully determines in an asym- 
metric way its macro-structure. For Aristotle’s commitment to the pri- 
ority of soul challenges such theses not least by embracing the thought 
that the body has its identity conditions parasitic upon the soul whose 
body it is, that the body is not ready-made, pre-existing and somehow 
waiting to be vivified by being conjoined with a soul. Whether this 
proves a virtue or a vice remains very much an open question; so far, 
at least, we have been given no reason to conclude that this form of in- 
compatibility with a modern metaphysical dogma by itself provides any 
reason to doubt the final tenability of Aristotle’s view. 

That said, however Aristotle’s hylomorphism may yet be regarded, 
its defense will not legitimately appeal to Rylean considerations, for, as 
we have seen, attempts to link Aristotle to even broadly Rylean con- 
cerns are well wide of the mark. However natural they may seem, 
and however well-intentioned their proponents may be, these kinds 
of appropriations cannot be effected. For Aristotle remains unshakeable 
in his commitment to the substantiality of soul, and even thinks that the 
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soul — as an actuality-bestowing formal substance — provides the key to 
answering such questions of soul-body unity as may arise. The control- 
ling sense of oneness, he says, is actuality; and, further, he maintains, the 
soul is the actuality of the body. Accordingly, we need not ask the ques- 
tion of whether the soul and body are one. The body is made one only 
by the presence of the soul; and the compound of soul and body, the 
living animal, is for the same reason one in virtue of its soul.*° 


36 Sections of this paper were presented in Hamburg, at the Zweiter Kongress der 
Gesellschaft ftir antike Philosophie, on the topic of Leib und Seele in der anti- 
ken Philosophie. I thank the audience on that occasion for their well-informed 
and instructive questions, and also most especially Prof. Dorothea Frede for or- 
ganizing the Congress, which was stimulating throughout. I thank also Thomas 
Ainsworth for his incisive comments on an earlier draft. 


Aristotle on desire and action 


DAVID CHARLES 


1. Introduction 


In De anima 1.10, 433b13 ff Aristotle says that desire moves the ani- 
mal. However, his claim is difficult to interpret (partly) because he 
takes the phenomenon described as completely unproblematic. He 
writes: “The instrument by which desire moves the animal is a bodily 
one: this is why it must be investigated among the functions common 
to body and soul ...” (433b19—20). His remark strikes post-Cartesian 
interpreters as disappointing and mysterious. From their viewpoint, he 
fails even to spot the basic philosophical question: how can desire (a 
psychological phenomenon) move the animal’s body? Nor is their 
sense of disappointment diminished by what follows: 


. for now, to put the matter briefly, that which moves instrumentally is 
where a beginning and end coincide, as in a ball and socket joint: here 
the convex (the ball) and the concave (the socket) are respectively the 
end and beginning of movement; this is why one is at rest and the other 
is in motion. They are spatially inseparable but differ in account. For all 
movement consists in pulling and pushing. This is why it is necessary (as 
in a wheel) that something remains at rest and from it movement is initiated 


.. (433b21—26). 


For Aristotle, the instrument by which desire moves the body does so by 
pushing and pulling. But his observation only deepens the mystery: how 
can desire ‘use an instrument’ which must have weight and magnitude, 
if it is to push and pull? How can it be spatially adjacent (as in a hinge 
joint) to the beginning of the movement of the body? Aristotle does not 
address, let alone answer, these questions. Although he notes that the 
instrument must be investigated ‘among the functions common to the 
body and the soul’, he does not clarify what such functions are. Nor 
does he spell out what is involved in desire doing something with ‘an 
instrument’. We need to look elsewhere for his views on these issues. 

In this essay I shall consider first Aristotle’s account of the intercon- 
nection between ‘passions of the soul’ and states of the body in de An. 
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I.1. This discussion, in my view, provides the resources to understand 
central aspects of his account of desire and of ‘functions common to 
the body and the soul’ On this basis, I shall investigate his description 
of how the animal is moved in MA and finally comment on his talk 
of ‘instruments’ in this area. While a full account of these issues lies be- 
yond the scope of this essay, my aim is to provide an outline of Aristo- 
tle’s characterisation of (i) desire (ii) ‘functions common to body and 
soul’ and (iii) how these lead the agent to move his (or her) body. 

Aristotle’s view on these issues is, or so I shall argue, a distinctive 
one. Indeed, it seems unsatisfactory to contemporary interpreters pre- 
cisely because it is not one of the standard options of post-Cartesian phi- 
losophy (dualism, materialism, functionalism or spiritualism). It should 
be seen rather as offering a radical alternative to these traditional ac- 
counts, which challenges the basic assumptions that drive them. Post- 
Cartesian theories, standardly, make two assumptions: 


[1]* There is a purely psychological feature or process involved in desir- 
ing (ora purely psychological description), such as desiring (or aim- 
ing at) revenge. 

[2]* All relevant processes and features essentially involved in desiring are 
either purely psychological or purely physical or a combination of 
the two. 


These assumptions have been taken for granted in the exegetical debates 
of the past two decades (and more) about de An. Thus, broadly materi- 
alist interpreters represent Aristotle’s account of desire as follows: 


[1] Desire is to be defined as the psychological process it is without ref- 
erence to any physical phenomena (in purely psychological terms). 

[2] Desire is realised in (or constituted by/or supervenes on) a particular 
process of a physical/material type. 

[3] The relevant type of physical/material process can be defined with- 
out reference to any psychological state or description. 


If there were a ‘spiritualist’ interpretation, it would represent Aristotle as 
holding that: 


[1] Desire is to be defined as the psychological process it is without ref- 
erence to any physical phenomena (in purely psychological terms). 

[2] Desire is not realised in any physical change at all (although it may 
require the presence of certain physical necessary conditions). 
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[3] Aristotle did not require the presence of any concurrent physical 
process because he understood the relevant matter as primitively en- 
dowed with capacities for ungrounded psychological activity. ' 


Both sets of interpreters, so understood, explicitly accept [1] (which is 
equivalent to [1]* above) and tacitly assume [2]*, en route to their fun- 
damentally opposed conclusions. Aristotle, I shall argue, did not accept 
either of their shared assumptions. Indeed, his position calls into ques- 
tion the Cartesian map which most current philosophers and interpret- 
ers use to locate themselves and others in this area. We have to recover 
his very different standpoint before we can see that his apparently disap- 
pointing account of how desire moves the body constitutes an intelligi- 
ble alternative to contemporary (20th/21st cent.) orthodoxies. 


2. De anima 1.1.1: Fear and anger: An overview 


Anger and fear, as I have argued in more detail elsewhere, are treated by 
Aristotle as inseparable in definition as well as in existence from states of 
the body. More specifically: the type of desire for revenge which de- 
fines anger cannot be defined without reference to certain physiological 
processes (boiling of the blood). The latter play a role in determining 
the type of desire which is present in anger. Desire of this type is an in- 
extricably and essentially psycho-physical process. It is a-boiling-of-the- 
blood-type of desire for revenge.” 

The type of desire for revenge which the angry experience resists 
decomposition into distinct physical and psychological components. 
As Aristotle comments: “We have said that the affections of the soul 
are inseparable from the physical matter of living beings in the way in 
which anger and fear are inseparable and not in the way in which 
line and plane are.” (403b17—19) In this passage, he distinguishes 
these cases in terms of distinct types of separability: 


Anger and fear: they are existentially inseparable and inseparable in def- 
inition from perceptual matter. 


1 Dualists would present desire as the purely psychological efficient cause of the 
material change involved in action. They would also see desire as the manifes- 
tation of a capacity of a separate substance: the dualist’s soul. 

2 For a fuller statement of this view, see Charles 2009. 
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Mathematical objects: they are existentially inseparable from but separable 
in definition from perceptual matter. 


In the latter case, the mathematician initially abstracts and then separates 
his objects from all perceptual matter in thought and no error arises (in 
his purely mathematical reasoning) when he does so (see also Metaph. 
M.3, 1078417; Ph. B.1, 193b34—5.) By contrast, in the case of anger, 


[A] The psychological features that are essential to being angry (that is, 
desiring revenge) are inseparable in definition from the processes 
with physical properties to which they belong. Indeed, the relevant 
features are inextricably psycho-physical. 

[B] The psycho-physical features (specified in [A]) are essential to the 
identity of the processes to which they belong: the processes to 
which the psycho-physical features belong are essentially psycho- 
physical processes. 

[C] There is no other process (other than the one specified in [B]) 
which is essential to being angry. 


Aristotle produces some considerations in favour of these claims in de 
An. 1.1.1. In favour of [A] he argues as follows: one who grasps what 
it is to be angry must know that it involves certain specific bodily states ; 
otherwise they will go wrong in their account of when one gets angry/ 
what anger is. More specifically: he suggests that the presence of some 
bodily state is necessary if anger and fear are to occur (403a19—20): 
“Sometimes one is not stimulated or made afraid by great external mis- 
fortunes [i.e.: when the body is not affected].” Next, he claims that such 
bodily states are an essential part of the explanation of when one is angry 
or afraid. For sometimes (as he notes) one is moved to anger by small or 
insignificant events, when the body is stirred up (orgg) and is in the type 
of condition one is in when angry (403a20—2). Sometimes, even when 
nothing frightening happens, one is still afraid (in the emotional states of 
the person who is afraid).* In the latter case, presumably, one experien- 
ces fear because of the presence of some internal bodily state, even in the 
absence of an external cause (403a23—24). 


3 I take this sentence as providing a further proof of the claim made at 403a18— 
19: the body suffers at the same time as the pathé of the soul (just listed) occur. 
That is, ‘touto’ in 403a23 refers back to the claim in 403a18—19 as further evi- 
dence (along with the claims made in 403a19—21). It seems implausible to take 
this sentence as making clear the quite different situation mentioned in the pre- 
vious sentence: “being moved by small occurrences”. 
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What do these considerations show? In the last two examples, the 
body’s state is an important part of what accounts for the person’s 
being angry (or afraid). Omit reference to it and one fails to state the 
conditions under which someone is (e.g.) angry. The first example es- 
tablishes that the presence of some bodily state or other is necessary if 
one is to be angry. Indeed, its absence explains why one is not angry 
in certain situations. If one assumes (as Aristotle seems to) that the 
type of bodily state is the same in all three examples, being angry re- 
quires the presence of one specific type of bodily state whose presence 
(partially) explains its onset. From these considerations Aristotle con- 
cludes: 


It is clear that the emotions are enmattered formulae and so their definitions 
will be of the following form: to be angry is a process of this type of body 
or part or capacity of such a body caused in this way for the sake of such 
and such a goal. (403a24—27) 


This conclusion is spelled out more fully in his next remarks: “To be 
angry is a given type of process, the boiling of the blood around the 
heart for the sake of revenge” (403a31). Aristotle’s conclusion seems 
to be, in line with [B] above, that the relevant type of desire is insepa- 
rable in definition from (and not abstractable from) the boiling of the 
blood. So understood, the type of desire for revenge which defines 
anger is a-boiling-of-the-blood-type of desire for revenge. Anger is es- 
sentially enmattered because its form is an enmattered form: one which 
is to be understood as essentially enmattered in this type of physical 
process. Armed with this understanding of anger, Aristotle further 
claims that 


No one considers the properties of matter which are inseparable [from this 
type of body/matter] not that is as properties separable [from this type of 
body/matter] but the physicist considers all the deeds and properties of 
this type of body and matter of this type ... (403b10—12) 


The physicist, unlike the mathematician, studies the inseparable proper- 
ties of this type of body as inseparable properties of this type of body, 
designed to play the role they do in this type of matter. If so, in studying 
the type of boiling of the blood involved in being angry, the physicist 
will study precisely that: the type of boiling of the blood whose goal 
is revenge. He is not concerned with a purely physical description of 
this type of blood boiling which does not refer to the specific goals of 
the organism in question. In his view, there is no other process essen- 
tially involved in being angry other than the type of boiling of the 
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blood which is directed towards revenge. The only process at issue is: 
boiling-of-blood-for-the-sake-of-revenge. 
Three points may help to clarify Aristotle’s thought on this issue. 


[1] In Physics 11.2, Aristotle understands physical form (the type of form 
the physicist studies) on the model of the snub: concavity in the nose 
(194a5—8). Here, he claims that one cannot define the form correctly 
in terms of concavity, taken as the form of the nose. For to define 
the type of concavity of which we speak we have to refer to concavi- 
ty-in-the-nose. The latter reference is required to render determinate 
the type of concavity at issue. It might be described as the determinant 
which specifies the determinate type of concavity which snubness is. 
If anger and fear also instantiate physical forms, they (like the snub) 
must be defined as forms-in-matter. If so, to make specific the type of 
desire for revenge that is required one has to define it as a-boiling-of- 
the-blood-type-of-desire-for-revenge. Otherwise, one will not be 
able to distinguish the type of desire for revenge which characterises 
anger from the cold, calculating, desire for revenge of the aged, who 
are not at angry. (See Rh. 1390a15 ff.) 
[2] In de An. 1.1, Aristotle introduces a dialectical definition of a house 
as covering designed to prevent damage from wind and rain (403b4—6). 
But this does not yet mark out the type of covering a house is. Caves, 
awnings, tents and well-arranged branches are all coverings which are 
also designed to serve this purpose. What makes the relevant covering 
a house is that it is one which is made from matter such as bricks and 
wood. While there are other types of covering, a house is a specific 
type of matter-involving covering. Here, as in the case of the snub, 
being matter-involving functions as a determinant which specifies the 
determinate type of covering a house. 
[3] Aristotle compares various affections of the soul, including anger, 
with weaving in de An. 1.4, 408b11—13. This is an especially revealing 
example. For it seems intuitively clear that one cannot define what 
weaving is in purely psychological terms without reference to bodily 
movements. Indeed, as before: 


[A] The psychological features that are essential to weaving (intention- 
ally moving one’s body to achieve a given goal) are inseparable in 
definition from the processes with physical properties to which 
they belong. They are inextricably psycho-physical features. 

[B] The psycho-physical features (specified in [A]) are essential to the 
identity of the processes to which they belong: the processes to 
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which the psycho-physical features belong are essentially psycho- 
physical processes. (i.e. weaving) 

[C] There is no other process (other than the one specified in [B]) 
which is essential to weaving. 


If this is correct, being angry and being afraid are ‘common to body and 
soul’ in a particularly demanding way. The relevant processes are insep- 
arable in definition into two separate components. There is not one 
(definitionally) separable purely formal process to which can be added 
another definitionally distinct physical (or bodily) process, both making 
(definitionally) separable but individually necessary contributions to the 
outcome. Rather, the relevant process is indissoluble in definition into 
two such components.* Even when considered as a ‘formal’ process, it 
cannot be defined except in terms which essentially involve matter.’ 

The bodily instrument which moves the animal is, as we noted 
above, described as ‘common’ to the body and the soul.° We are now 
in a position to understand what this means. However, first it may be 
helpful to consider Aristotle’s discussion of desire. 


4 Contrast Pl. Phib. 34a3 ff. where the soul and the body are described as jointly 
(koinéi) in one single passion and jointly (koinéi) moved when the body suffers in 
a given way which reaches through to the soul (in contrast with cases where the 
body suffers and the soul is oblivious). In this case the soul suffers a passion (pa- 
thos) ‘together with the body’ which it can later recall it without the body. The 
passion in question belongs to the soul even if the body has also to be moved at 
the same time and in the same way if the soul is to perceive. The relevant 
movement of the soul (when it perceives) and that of the body are, in Plato’s 
account here, separable in thought even if the former cannot happen without 
the other. 

5 In particularly, it will not follow from the fact that perception is a formal 
change, that is ‘at the level of form alone’, not essentially involving any material 
change. Contrast Johansen 1998, 290, fn. 10 quoting Burnyeat 1992, 431. 

6 It is important to note that the version of hylomorphism Aristotle introduces in 
de An. 1.1, as I have interpreted it, is not the one generally attributed to him in 
recent discussion by friends and critics alike. For in their view (but not in his), 
the psychological and the physical ‘components’ or ‘parts’ of anger are defini- 
tionally separable even if not separable in existence. In their interpretation, mat- 
ter does not play the role of determinant in determining the specific type of 
psycho-physical process involved. 
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3. Desire: A model for processes common to body and soul 


Since anger is a type of desire (403a31), the general style of definition 
which applies to it should also apply to other forms of desire. Indeed, 
Aristotle begins this section of de An. I.1 by commenting that he is con- 
cerned with an account for the affections (pathé) of the soul quite gen- 
erally, including sensual desire (epithymein) and perception as well as 
anger and fear (403a5—7). Throughout the chapter he seems to be 
working out a model in the case of anger, confidence and fear which 
can apply to all (or most) of the affections of the soul mentioned at 
the beginning of the section. (403b16—19). It is particularly compelling 
to see this model as applying to sensual desire (epithymia), which else- 
where is counted as a passion of the same general type as anger, fear 
and confidence (EN 1105b21 ff). 

If this is correct, we can derive the following general account of sen- 
sual desire and how it moves the animal: 


(1) Sensual desire, like anger, is an inextricably psycho-physical process 
(perhaps essentially involving some heating of the blood). 

(2) Asa result of the heat provided by desire, there is a further inextri- 
cably psycho-physical process in the part of the agent which corre- 
sponds to the hinge joint: for this process too is common to the 
body and the soul. 

(3) Asa result of this second process the limbs are moved in just the way 
required for the action desired. The moving of the limbs will also be 
an inextricably psycho-physical process (like weaving). 


The simplicity of this picture should not obscure its distinctive features. 
More specifically: 


(1) It is not a dualist account in which a purely psychological phenom- 
enon results in the movement of the body. For desire, in Aristotle’s 
account, is already a psycho-physical not a purely psychological 
process. (Nor is it the account the spiritualist would offer. For, in 
it, the body is not endowed with a capacity for a purely psycholog- 
ical process: it is not ‘pregnant with conscious striving’.) 

(2) Nor is it the account materialists would offer because it lacks the 
two features they require. It does not have either the purely psycho- 
logical aspect which specifies what desire is (in non-material terms) 
or the purely physical process (defined in purely physical terms) 
which grounds (or underlies) the relevant desire. For sensual desir- 
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ing (like being angry) is, in Aristotle’s account, an inextricably psy- 
cho-physical process with its own casual powers. In the materialist 
picture, by contrast, the purely psychological aspect of desire has 
its causal power in virtue of its instances being realised (or ground- 
ed) in purely physical processes, the sources of the causal efficacy of 
desire. But in the model so far sketched there is no need to invoke a 
separable purely physical process (which realises desire) to account 
for the ability of desire to move our limbs (as its kath’hauto cause). 
The psycho-physical causal process causes this to happen by itself.’ 


While this model of sensual desire as ‘common to body and soul’ follows 
the pattern set by Aristotle’s remarks in de An. II.1 and helps to account 
for the (apparently) unproblematic way in which desire moves the ani- 
mal in de An. III.10, it is not spelled out in de An. De Motu, to which I 
shall now turn, provides a considerably more detailed picture of how all 
this happens. 


4. The role of desire in MA 


In MA, Anistotle characterises that (instrument) which moves the limbs 
as a bodily organ, capable of becoming bigger or smaller and changing 
its shape under the influence of heat and cold around it. (701b12—16). 
These alterations and increases in size move the limbs. He describes the 
limbs as moved as a result of the changes in size, hardness (702a10) and 
density of the relevant bodily organ. 

The heating and cooling around the central organ are occasioned by 
the thought or imagination or perception of a given object: this drink. 
When I perceive or imagine this drink (e.g. on a hot day) my percep- 
tion is followed by chilling and heating (701b35 ff), which Aristotle de- 
scribes as coming along with (‘meta’) confidence, fear and sexual desire/ 
lust (aphrodisiasmoi). For if what 1s thought of (or imagined or perceived) 
is pleasant or painful, we (normally) respond by being attracted to or re- 
pelled from the object (702a1—5). In these states we are warmed or 
cooled (702a3—5) and as a result that part of the body which initiates 
movement changes in size in the way required to move the limbs of 
the body. 


7 For this kind of account, see Putnam/Nussbaum 1992, 39 ff. They talk of Ar- 
istotle’s “psychological processes as realised in physiological ones”. For a differ- 
ent type of materialist interpretation, see Charles 1984, 217 ff. 
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There are, it seems, four basic stages in the antecedents of action in 
MA: 


[1] The object of pursuit is seen or imagined or thought about (or re- 
membered, expected, hoped for etc). Such objects may include 
your friend, enemy, a cool drink etc. 

[2] Fear, confidence or sexual desire occur, accompanied by heat or 
coldness. (701b18 ff, b22—3, 702a7 ff.) 

[3] The connate pneuma expands or contracts. (701b16 ff. , 701b25) 

[4] The limbs are moved [organika meré]. 


There are several major questions about these stages. Here are three. 


(1) What is involved in stage [2]? What is the connection between 
heating and cooling (on the one hand) and fear, confidence or sex- 
ual desire (on the other)? 

Where does desire fit into this model? Is it at stage [2] or stage [3]? 
How are the movements in the connate pneuma caused? What is their 
nature? 


—_~ 
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I shall address each of these in turn: 


(1) Confidence and cooling: We already have gained some understanding 
of how fear and confidence can generate changes in the connate 
pneuma. Like anger they are inextricably psycho-physical processes, 
essentially types of heating or cooling around the heart. If so, it is 
not correct to define them as a combination of purely psychological 
phenomena realised by distinct physical processes of heating and 
cooling. Rather the relevant psychological aspect cannot be defined 
without reference to heating or cooling. 

The role of desire: Aristotle replaces fear, confidence and sexual desire 
with his general term ‘desire’ (orexis, 702a18; compare de 
An. 433b15 ff.) and talks of desire as preparing the organic parts. 
This should not surprise us. In 702a2 Aristotle is using confidence, 
fear and sexual appetite to introduce a general point, which is espe- 
cially vivid in their case. These passions occur when something per- 
ceived is painful or pleasant (and as such to be avoided or pursued). 
Here, there is cooling and heating in attendance (702a2 ff). As in 
the case of anger, heating and cooling will ‘attend’ in that they 
are required to make these the processes they are: fear, confidence 
etc. As in de An. I.1, emotions such as anger and fear are introduced 
as intuitively convincing cases of psycho-physical processes. In MA, 
Aristotle indicates the more general point they illustrate: when we 
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are aware of what is pleasant we pursue it in a way accompanied by 
heating (702a3—5). This model will apply to all cases of desires for 
the pleasant: sensual desires (epithymia). These are the desires they 
are because they essentially involve heating (or cooling) of the rel- 
evant type: they are (let us say) heat-involving-desires for pleasure. 


There remains some unclarity in MA about the precise extension of the 
term ‘desire’ (orexis).° Aristotle must intend it to apply more widely than 
to sensual desire alone since he speaks of thought as well as imagination 
and perception as bringing about the states which (in turn) lead to 
changes in the organ which causes the limbs etc. to move (see 
701b33, 701b16 ff., picking up the reference in 701433). Since the de- 
sire which precedes the relevant movement (701a35) can be brought 
about by thought, it will sometimes be the result of reasoning from gen- 
eral premisses (as set out in 701a15 ff). For, as Aristotle remarks, the 
final desire can be brought about by reasoning (701a36) and may be 
(or be based on) a rational wish (701a37). It seems that his earlier ac- 
count of ‘desire’ (orexis) applies to all cases of desire and not just to sen- 
sual desire. Perhaps he took all such desires to involve being attracted to 
the object of desire (the fine) in ways similar to that in which sensual 
desire is attracted to the pleasant (involving heating and cooling). But, 
if so, this extension is not spelled out in MA.° 


(3) Movements in the connate pneuma: There are several points to be made 
about these: 


[A] The types of process are common to body and soul: Processes which are 
‘common’ to the body and the soul, as we have seen, cannot be defined 
as a combination of psychological and physical components. One can- 
not say what they are in purely psychological terms as they involve heat- 


8 Nor is this the only unclarity in MA: in 702a19 Aristotle replaces his earlier talk 
of thought, perception or imagination (701a16, see 701b35: thought and imag- 
ination) with a reference to imagination brought on by perception or thought. 
The latter point may simply be a comment on the example he is considering in 
the immediately preceding lines: one perhaps based on walking towards some 
non-present object which one may remember or hope for (702a7 ff). But the 
former is more central. Aristotle, it appears, wishes to generalise his account al- 
ready deployed for confidence, fear and sexual appetite to desire. If this is cor- 
rect, it too will be the type of psycho-physical process which we have detected 
in de An. 

9 Gabriel Richardson Lear develops this line of thought in 2006, 116-136. 
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ing/expanding/pushing/pulling etc. Like anger, they are not simply 
necessarily enmattered in some physical process. Rather, one cannot de- 
fine what they are without reference to pulling or pushing, heating or 
cooling. The latter features are of their very essence. Nor can one define 
the relevant type of physical process without reference to their psycho- 
logical aspects. This is what I intend by calling these processes ‘inextri- 
cably psycho-physical’. 

[B] The expansion and contraction of the connate pneuma is caused by heat and 
cold: The heat and cold involved in desire is what affects the size and 
shape of the connate pneuma, occasioning processes within it. As Aristotle 
notes: “The parts expand because of heat and contract because of cold 
...” (701b15 f.). The relevant parts expand and contract in the way re- 
quired to move the sinews and bones (701b6 ff.). As a result the animal 
moves (when all goes well) in the way required for them to do what 
they desire to do. 

Aristotle does not spell out what happens in great detail, seemingly 
relying on the thought that the heat (or coldness) involved in desire will 
impact on the pneuma and occasion movements there (changes of shape/ 
size etc.) of the type required. As has been pointed out, Aristotle uses 
pheuma in a similar way elsewhere: it is the right type of thing to be af- 
fected by heat in the way required to bring about a complex result.'” 

Consider Aristotle’s discussion of animal reproduction. Here, the 
pneuma’s movements are said to be like the processes of arts (GA 
744b32 ff), when he writes: “the sword is produced by movement of 
the instruments employed which contains the logos of the art. For the 
art is the starting point and form of what is produced ...” The move- 
ments in both cases are as they are because they are the ones required 
for the production of the product aimed at: ‘the movements of the in- 
struments contain the formula (logos) of the craft’. The case of metal 
worker (or the weaver) provides a clear example of this phenomenon: 
his movements contain the formula (logos) of the art in that one is not 
able to define them (say what these processes are) without reference 
to the goals of the craftsman and his/her skill. While they are essentially 
spatial, there is no defining what they are without reference to the goals 
and know how of the craftsman. The relevant movements are the ones 
which are guided in the appropriate way by his/her skill. In the earlier 
case, the weaver spins, cards the wool and ties the knots in the way re- 


10 Freudenthal spells out a general theory of this type (1995). 
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quired to make the coat she aims to produce. Her actions are vivid ex- 
amples of inextricably psycho-physical processes. 

Consider the movements of pneuma involved in reproduction: if 
they are like those involved in weaving, one will not be able to define 
them without reference to the goals and capacities of the agent. In the 
case of the generating parent, the movements in the pneuma will follow 
from his nature, not from conscious reasoning (744a33—6, see 740b27— 
36). But in both this case and that of weaving the nature and identity of 
the movements themselves will be determined by the capacities and 
goals of the agent (see PA 640b1—3, GA 734b11—18). As the weaver 
moves her hands in certain ways and uses certain materials because 
they are appropriate to her goal, so the generating parent functions in 
certain ways and operates on certain materials because they are appropri- 
ate to its goal. In both cases, the relevant processes will be partially de- 
fined in terms of the goals to be achieved." 

In the specific case of the pneuma involved in action, while the rel- 
evant movements will involve increase or decrease in size, change of 
shape etc., there will be no defining the type of increase etc. involved 
without reference to the goals and know how (action-producing skills) 
of the agent. These too will be essentially the types of expansion and 
contraction involved in achieving his goals. Like weaving, they will 
be inextricably psycho-physical processes. While, in MA, Aristotle 
does not specify the types of movement of the connate pneuma which re- 
sult in actions, these will be the ones required if the agent is to fulfil his/ 
her goal. From his viewpoint, nothing further need be said about which 
types of movement are involved. He has defined (as in the case of weav- 
ing) to the general category in which they will fall. It is not his task to 
spell out the details. 


5. Desire, the connate pneuma and action: An overview of 
Aristotle’s account 


We are now in a position finally to understand Aristotle’s brief and ini- 
tially disappointing comment in de An. 433b13 ff: “The instrument by 
which desire moves the animal is a bodily one: this is why it must be 
investigated among the functions common to body and soul ...” Desire 


11. I discuss these issues in more detail 1988, 26-29. 
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moves the body by means of the connate pneuma, itself an essentially and 
inextricably psycho-physical phenomenon. The movements in the pneu- 
ma are essentially psycho-physical, increases in size and shape of the type 
required to move the limbs so as to act. Desire can move the connate 
pheuma because it too is essentially and inextricably psycho-physical: 
the type of heating or cooling which is directed towards to a goal of 
a given type (one seen as good for the organism).'” It is because desire 
is essentially a process of this type that it can succeed in moving the body 
by means of a psycho-physical instrument.’ 

The simplicity of Aristotle’s account (as sketched in de An. and de- 
veloped in MA) is a direct result of his conceiving of the relevant proc- 
esses as inextricably psycho-physical. Given this conception, he did not 
need to address the Cartesian puzzle of how desire (a purely psycholog- 
ical phenomenon) can move the animal. For Aristotle’s desire is not the 
type of purely psychological phenomenon the dualist (or spiritualist) 
philosopher takes it to be. In his picture, it cannot be defined as the 
process it is without reference to some physical phenomenon. Nor, 
when one desires is there a purely psychological phenomenon realised 
in (constituted by/supervenient on) a distinct particular process of a ro- 
bustly physical type. Indeed, there need be no particular robustly phys- 
ical processes of this type present when the person desires to act (con- 
trary to the materialist account of these phenomena.) Aristotle’s simple 
account only appears mysterious when we see it through the distorting 
lens of post-Cartesian assumptions. 


12 Since it is of the essence of the relevant process of heating that it is psycho- 
physical, its nature will be (in principle) distinct from any type of process 
which is not essentially psycho-physical in this way. One cannot expect to 
be able to define this type of process in terms of ordinary heating or cooling 
since this type of heating is one which essentially serves certain goals. One 
could label this as ‘vital heat’, understood as the type of heat which essentially 
serves certain teleological goals in the organism. 

13. The motivation for treating desire as essentially psycho-physical differs (some- 
what) from that given in the discussion of anger. No state is mentioned which is 
inseparable from desire without reference to the body (as there is in the case of 
anger). However, similar patterns of argument could be deployed: (i) desire has 
to be a type of heating if it is to have the consequences it does (move the connate 
pneuma) (i1) people are prone to desire objects when (and only when) they are in 
given physical conditions. These arguments do not depend on finding a state 
inseparable from desire without reference to the body (although there could, 
of course be one: e.g. thinking one desires something). 
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In Aristotle’s view, when desire moves the animal, there is a series of 
basic, fully determinate, psycho-physical processes. One cannot define 
desire simply as a type of heating of the blood (without reference to 
its psychological goal) since it is the type of heating which is directed 
towards this goal. Nor can one define desire solely in psychological 
terms (as seeing A as pleasant) since one cannot define the relevant 
type of seeing without reference to the heating and cooling of the 
body. Remove that and one has not distinguished desiring and (merely) 
thinking that A is pleasant. The psychological and physical features can 
be thought of as determinables, requiring additional determinants to 
generate the determinate phenomenon of desire. Similar remarks 
apply to the movements of the connate pneuma and the subsequent 
movement of the limbs. 


6. “Desire moves the animal with a bodily instrument.” 


In a recent article, Stephen Menn has argued against what he describes as 
a ‘fashionable’ hylomorphic account of the soul.'* He notes (correctly) 
that Aristotle describes the body as organic: designed to be used as an 
instrument (organon) for certain purposes. Indeed in de An. 433b19 
Aristotle talks of desire as “moving the animal with a bodily instru- 
ment”. Thus, for example, the connate pneuma is designed to move the 
animal in the way required to achieve what the agent desires. In this 
way, the connate pneuma is the instrument by which desire sets the animal 
in motion. If one thinks of desire as a passion of the soul, one might say 
that (in this case) the connate pneuma is the instrument by which the soul 
sets the animal in motion. 

When desire moves the body with an instrument, it does so because 
(or so I have argued) it is an inextricably psycho-physical (hylomorphic) 
process, the realization of an essentially hylomorphic capacity to desire. 
Thus, for example, in the case of anger, the desire for revenge is a spe- 
cific type of boiling of the blood around the heart which moves the 
pheuma and so sets the animal in action. Although the bodily instruments 
by which desire moves the animal are distinct from desire, this does not 
mean that desire itself is not a type of bodily process. Indeed, it has to be 
a psycho-physical process (a type of bodily process) if it is to move the 
connate pneuma in the way it does. If desire is a passion of the soul, the 
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relevant aspects of the soul will themselves be essentially psycho-physical 
(or bodily). 

Menn understands Aristotle’s talk of instruments by which the soul 
moves the body differently. In his interpretation, the soul, as user of the 
body, is separate from the body, standing to it as user to used (as the 
pilot stands to the rudder he uses to steer the ship). Further, in his 
view, since the soul is separate (in this way) from the body, it is not itself 
bodily but must be non-bodily. Indeed, in Menn’s interpretation, Aris- 
totle comes close to (Cartesian) dualism, only avoiding it by understand- 
ing the soul as like an art which (in some mysterious way) ‘uses’ the 
tools of its trade and even (Menn suggests) the artisan to make its prod- 
ucts. 

There is a weakness in Menn’s argument. Aristotle, let us assume, 
thinks that the desiring faculty of the soul is a hylomorphic, inextricably 
psycho-physical, compound. He can, nevertheless, still regard it as sep- 
arate from those parts of the body it uses to obtain its ends. The hands, 
the action joint or the connate pneuma can all be regarded as the instru- 
ments designed to initiate movements caused by the inextricably psy- 
cho-physical process of desiring. Indeed, Aristotle’s discussion in MA 
of the way in which desire causes the animal to move shows that he 
is thinking of what occurs in this way. It does not follow from the 
fact that desire is separable from the bodily organ it uses to move the 
animal that desire itself is other than a psycho-physical (bodily) process. 

There is a further point. The hand, let us assume, is a purely bodily 
instrument used by and separate and distinct from the soul. But this as- 
sumption is consistent with the soul’s using the hand being a psycho- 
physical (or hylomorphic) process. It does not follow from the fact 
that the soul uses separate instruments that its using them is anything 
other than a psycho-physical process, essentially the realisation of a hy- 
lomorphic compound (e.g. the faculty for desire). Once we distinguish 
between the instrument used and the agent’s using the instrument, it is 
clear that even if the instrument is (like the loom) purely bodily, the 
weaver’s using the loom can itself be a psycho-physical process, initiated 
by other psycho-physical passions of the soul (such as desiring etc.). 

So far, following Menn, I have spoken of the soul (or passions of the 
soul) as moving the animal. However, in Aristotle’s account (when 
carefully set out) it is the person (or the composite), not the soul, 
which moves his hand, grieves etc. Nor is his point hard to understand 
since the composite, and not the soul, is the appropriate subject of the 
essentially psycho-physical processes that lead to action. When Aristotle, 
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on occasion, allows himself to talk of the soul as causing certain changes 
(thinking, movements) he is quick to avoid saying that the soul does 
things, preferring his own formulation in terms of the person. “It is bet- 
ter not to say that the soul grieves or learns or thinks but man in respect 
of his soul.” (408b13—15). For the soul, conceived of as a purely psy- 
chological phenomenon (or set of such phenomena), is not the type 
of thing which can be the subject of these inextricably psycho-physical 
processes. At this point, Aristotle is best seen as challenging the moves 
that lead to dualism at the first step: it is not the soul which is (properly 
speaking) that which moves the animal but the (psycho-physical) per- 
son. 

The desirer is, no doubt, responsive to the goods (or goals) he seeks, 
themselves the starting point of the process that leads to action. (In some 
cases these goals may be the goals of skills.) Indeed, the desirer typically 
aims to achieve these goals. But neither the goals themselves nor the 
skills are (or can plausibly be) described as ‘using’ desire (or the desirer) 
to achieve their ends. Indeed, it is the desirer who uses his skill to ach- 
ieve the ends he has set himself. 


7. Conclusion 


Aristotle’s account, I have argued, does not fit into the standard catego- 
ries of post-Cartesian philosophy because it rejects the two assumptions 
that characterise it. In his view, it is not the case that 


[1]* There is a purely psychological feature or process involved in de- 
siring (or a purely psychological description) 

[2]* All relevant processes and features are either purely psychological 
or purely physical or a combination of the two. 


Materialist and spiritualist interpreters have erred in seeing Aristotle as 
occupying a position in the logical space of options defined by Des- 
cartes. His account shows that there are more ways of understanding 
the mind/body relation than are dreamed of in post-Cartesian philoso- 
phy. It remains to be seen whether it can withstand serious scrutiny. 


Aristoteles’ Zirbeldriise? Zum Verhaltnis von Seele 
und pneuma in Aristoteles’ Theorie der Ortsbewegung 
der Lebewesen 


FRIEDEMANN BUDDENSIEK 


Voriiberlegungen 


Gemeinhin unterstellen wir Descartes die Annahme, dass die Zirbel- 
drtise die Interaktion zwischen Geist und Korper zustande bringe, oder 
zumindest die Annahme, dass die Interaktion dort stattfinde. Gemeinhin 
gelten diese Annahmen als besondere Schwachpunkte einer substanz- 
dualistischen Theorie zum Geist-K6rper-Verhiltnis, wie wir sie De- 
scartes zuschreiben. Die Theorie gilt, so die allgemeine Auffassung, 
deshalb als unbefriedigend, weil sie die Erklarung ftir die Interaktion 
von Geist und K®6rper, die sie — wie wir meinen — zu liefern beab- 
sichtigt, gerade nicht zu liefern vermag, sondern tatsachlich nur Dinge 
verschiedener Kategorie miteinander verbindet. 

Es ist nun aber lingst nicht klar, wie sich Descartes das Verhialtnis 
von Geist, Seele und K6rper tatsachlich vorstellt. Gert-Jan Lokhorst 
etwa listet insgesamt (und ohne Anspruch auf Vollstandigkeit) vierzehn 
Positionen auf, die Descartes fiir seine Theorie zu jenem Verhiltnis 
zugeschrieben wurden — darunter neben Varianten eines Substanzdua- 
lismus auch eine hylemorphistische Position’! oder — implizit — eine 


1 Ein Vertreter dieser Interpretation ist etwa Skirry. Nach Skirry 2001, 279 f. 
(unter Bezug etwa auf die Passions de l’4me | 41—43) seien Geist und Korper ftir 
Descartes substantial so vereint, dass sie eine einzige Essenz bildeten. Korper- 
bewegung werde nicht durch ein mechanisches AnstoBen der Lebensgeister 
verursacht, sondern durch die eigene Zielsetzung des Geistes. Siehe bei De- 
scartes auch den Vergleich der rationalen Seele mit einem Brunnenmeister, der 
ein Brunnensystem steuert, und zwar nicht, indem er Bewegungen (des 
Wassers) erzeugt, sondern indem er die Bewegungen durch den Einsatz oder 
durch die Bedienung entsprechender Vorrichtungen steuert (vgl. Traité de 
Vhomme AT XI 131f, CSM 1.101). — Zur speziellen Einheit von Ich und 
Korper s. etwa Med. VI, AT VII 81 (ferner u.a. Brief an Regius, 31.1.42, AT 
II 508-509, CSMK 209). Descartes wollte andererseits jedoch die Frage der 
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funktionalistische Position. Zur Unterstellung eines dualistischen In- 
teraktionismus merkt Lokhorst nur an: ,,This is the interpretation one 
finds in most undergraduate textbooks.” Die Bemerkungen, die De- 
scartes zum Verhiltnis von Seele und Korper macht, erlauben es je- 
denfalls kaum, ihm mit grdBerer Sicherheit eine bestimmte Position 
zuzuweisen. Dies ist aber nun auch ein Problem fiir ein besseres Ver- 
standnis der Funktion und Funktionsweise der Zirbeldriise, und zwar 
deshalb, weil dieses Verstaéndnis direkt von einer naheren Bestimmung 
des Verhaltnisses von Geist bzw. Seele und Kérper abhingt.” 

Auf aristotelischer Seite liegt der Fall nicht eindeutig giinstiger. Hier 
listet Victor Caston fiir die Deutung des Hylemorphismus ebenfalls eine 
Fiille an unterschiedlichen Interpretationen auf.* Wie in Descartes’ Fall 
so bildet auch im Fall des aristotelischen Hylemorphismus die Summe 
seiner Deutungen einen, fast m6chte man sagen: reprdsentativen 
Querschnitt der Positionen, die in neuerer Zeit zum Problem des mind- 
body-Verhaltnisses vertreten wurden, seien es verschiedene Dualismen, 
Funktionalismen, Supervenienz- oder Emergenztheorien. 

Weshalb nun — trotz dieser groBen Unsicherheiten — die Gegen- 
tiberstellung von Zirbeldrtise und pneuma? Beide sollen in vielen Hin- 
sichten gleiche Funktionen haben. Wie die Zirbeldriise so ist auch das 
pneuma z.B. wesentlich in die Ubermittlung der Wahrnehmungsinfor- 
mation an die Seele involviert. Wie bei Aristoteles so werden auch bei 
Descartes diese Informationen interpretiert — z.B. als furchterregend, 
moglicherweise schadigend etc. -, eine Aufgabe, die Aristoteles wohl 
der phantasia zuweist, Descartes zumindest der Seele zuordnet (vel. 
Passions de l’dme 1 35 f.). Bei Aristoteles wie auch bei Descartes werden — 
auf diese interpretierten Informationen hin — von der Seele her Be- 
wegungen initiiert: bei Aristoteles durch ein Streben, bei Descartes 
dadurch, dass die Seele etwas bestimmtes ,,will“ (Passions I 41-44). In 
beiden Fallen bewirkt eine kleine Verainderung im pneuma bzw. in der 
Zirbeldriise eine (nach Bedarf) groBe Veranderung im Korper — so, dass 
Bewegung stattfindet. Von der Zirbeldriise gehen dabei bestimmte 


Einheit oder Verbindung von Seele und Korper, jedenfalls in den Meditationen, 
nach eigenem Bekunden gar nicht naher behandeln (vgl. Brief an Clerselier, 
12.1.46, AT [XA 213, CSM 2.275). 

2  Lokhorst 2006, Abschnitt 2.4, Nr. 4. 

3 Descartes spricht von der Zirbeldriise in Verbindung mit dem Geist-K6rper- 
Verhaltnis zuerst im Traité de ’Vhomme (AT XI 129, CSM 1.100). 

4S. Caston 2006, 318 mit Anmerkungen (s. auch Menn 2002, 83 f., sowie die 
Darstellung der verschiedenen Theoriezuschreibungen bei Manning 1985). 
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,,£Lebensgeister“ aus — so, dass man sich z.B. zur Flucht wendet. Vom 
pneuma her tbertragen sich dessen quantitative Verinderungen auf den 
K6rper — ebenfalls mit der Folge der entsprechenden angestrebten Be- 
wegung. Das pneuma ist, allgemein gesagt, das Instrument der Seele,” die 
Zirbeldriise ist der Ort, uber den die Seele ihre Funktionen austibt 
(Passions I 31 f.).° Die Seele hat — jedenfalls in De motu — ihren Sitz im 


5 Fiir meine Uberlegungen in diesem Aufsatz hangt nichts von einer Stellung- 
nahme zu den Thesen von Abraham Bos 2003 ab, der den instrumentellen 
Status des pneuma auch fiir die Theorie von De anima hervorhebt und insbe- 
sondere die These vertritt, beim K6rper, von dem etwa in den ,,Definitionen“ 
der Seele in de An. II 1 die Rede sei, handele es sich um das pneuma. Es hangt 
fiir mich hier auch nichts von einer Stellungnahme zu der von Bos/Ferwerda 
2008 vertretenen These der Echtheit von De spiritu und der Frage der Ari- 
stotelizitat der dortigen pneuma-Theorie ab. — Fiir die Annahme, Aristoteles 
beschreibe mit der bekannten Verwendung von ,,organikon“ (etwa de An. I 1, 
412a28 f.) eine Entitat (z.B. einen K6rper), insofern sie Instrument sei (ent- 
sprechend fiir die Verwendung von ,,organon“), vgl. auch Menn 2002, u.a. 
108-111. 

6 Fiir eine Gesamtdarstellung zum pneuma (und verwandten Themen) s. Freud- 
enthal 1995; ftir eine Zusammenstellung und Paraphrasierung relevanter 
Textpassagen s. Frampton 1991, fiir einen Uberblick iiber den antiken Begriff 
des pneuma s.a. Saake 1974. — Im Fall der Wahrnehmung spielt das pneuma fur 
die ,»,Ubermittlung* von Sinneseindriicken an den zentralen Sitz der Wahr- 
nehmung im Herzen eine Rolle (zur Ubermittlung von Sinneseindriicken bzw. 
den korrespondierenden Bewegungen ,,nach unten“ vgl. Insomn. 3, 461a3—8, 
28 f., b11—13; ftir die Einheit von Sitz der Wahrnehmung und Sitz der Warme 
vgl. PA IIL 5, 667b19—29). Im Fall des Geruchsinns und des HGrsinns sollen die 
poroi voll von pneuma sein (s. GA II 6, 744a1—5, ferner V 2, 781a23—25), im 
Fall des Sehsinns ist eine Verbindung mit dem pneuma nicht recht klar (s. ftir die 
Rede von ,,poroi« auch in diesem Fall PA II 10, 656b16—18; s. ferner die 
These, dass bei allen Sinnesorganen die poroi zum Herz fiihren, GA V 2, 
781a20—23). Vgl. Freudenthal, der meint (1995, 133): ,,it would yet seem 
reasonable to conclude that Aristotle held the sensory effects to be transmitted 
to the centre by the connate pneuma™ (s.a. Peck 1942, 589-593). Zur Dis- 
kussion, ob jene Ubermittlung von Sinneseindriicken tatsichlich die Funktion 
des pneuma ist (oder nicht doch die des Blutes), siehe — mit Zuschreibung der 
Funktion ans pneuma — Freudenthal 1995, 130-134. Mit Bezug auf De inso- 
mniis, wo (im Kontext der Erérterung der Ubermittlung der sensitiven Be- 
wegungen) vor allem vom Blut die Rede ist, liefert van der Eyjk 1994, 81-87 
einen griindlichen Uberblick iiber die Fragen zur Ubermittlung der sensitiven 
Bewegungen. — Fiir die Verbindung von Streben und pneuma s. MA 10, 703a4— 
16 und Nussbaum 1985, 146 und 156 (sowie insgesamt ftir die Verbindung von 
pneuma und Ortsbewegung MA 10 und Freudenthal 1995, 134-137). 
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Bereich des pneuma, ebenso wie bei Descartes in der Zirbeldriise (Pas- 
sions I 31 f.).’ 

Welchen Erkliarungswert kann diese Gegentiberstellung haben? Die 
Gegentiberstellung hilft uns bei der Pointierung einiger Aspekte der 
Theorie zum Seele-K6rper-Verhiltnis, wie wir es bei Aristoteles in De 
anima, den Parva naturalia und in De motu animalium beschrieben finden. 
Es geht hier insbesondere darum, Uberlegungen zu bestimmten Vor- 
annahmen zu erarbeiten, die Aristoteles ftir seine explizite Theorie zum 
Seele-K6rper-Verhialtnis angestellt haben muss. Diese Vorannahmen 
beziehen sich auf die Wahrnehmung, das Streben und die Ortsbewe- 
gung von Lebewesen. Sie haben vor allem damit zu tun, dass das fiir 
Ortsbewegung relevante Streben und seine (fiir Ortsbewegung rele- 
vante) materielle Realisierung nur tiber die Annahme eines solchen 
Selbstverhaltnisses der Seele zu verstehen ist, das ein Registrieren und 
Bewerten und eine Inverhiltnissetzung der gegenwartigen, der erwar- 
teten und der idealen Realisierung der Form des Lebewesens durch das 
Lebewesen selbst umfasst. Das pneuma muss dieses Verhaltnis ein- 
schlieBlich der involvierten ,,Spannungen“ realisieren oder ,,materiali- 
sieren k6nnen. 

Bei Aristoteles spielt das pneuma einerseits eine Rolle in Verbindung 
mit der Entstehung von Lebewesen sowie insgesamt in Verbindung mit 
dem threptikon sowie andererseits — wie angedeutet — eine Rolle in 
Verbindung mit der Wahrnehmung und Ortsbewegung von Lebewe- 
sen. Nur diese zweite Funktion interessiert mich hier — und auch sie nur 
in einigen wenigen Teilaspekten. 

Eine Vorwarnung ist angebracht: Aristoteles’ eigene Ausfiihrungen 
zu den relevanten Fragen sind — gerade mit Blick auf das pneuma — 
besonders knapp. Fragen der Materialisierung entsprechender seelischer 
Zustande haben ihn nicht zuerst interessiert. Das Selbstverhaltnis der 
Seele, das ich eben beschrieben habe, wird von ihm nicht erwahnt. 
Beide Liicken sind offenkundig ein Problem ftir die folgenden Aus- 
fiihrungen. Gleichwohl: Aristoteles muss solche oder vergleichbare 
Vorannahmen gemacht haben. Und wahrend Theorie-Spekulationen 


7 Descartes prasentiert eine Reihe von Griinden ftir die Annahme, die Zirbel- 
driise sei Sitz oder Funktionsstelle der Seele (vgl. u.a. Briefe an Mersenne, 
24.12.40, AT III 263 £, CSMK 162; 1.4.40, AT III 47£, CSMK 145; 30.7.40, 
AT II 123 £, CSMK 149; Brief an Meyssonnier, 29.1.40, AT III 19 f., CSMK 
143). 
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Text-Interpretationen nicht ersetzen k6nnen, ist ein bloBes Konstatie- 
ren von Liicken expliziter Theorie ebenso unbefriedigend. 

Ich gehe im Folgenden zuniachst auf die Seele als Bewegerin (1.), 
und zwar als unbewegte Bewegerin ein (1.1), sowie auf ihren kom- 
plexen Form-,,Zustand“, der Voraussetzung fiir die Initiierung von 
Ortsbewegung ist (1.2). In einem weiteren Punkt komme ich auf das 
pneuma als Materialisierung jenes Zustands zu sprechen (2.). 


1. Die Seele als Bewegendes 


Die Frage, vor die wir uns bei Aristoteles gestellt sehen, wenn wir seine 
Theorie der Ortsbewegung von Lebewesen verstehen wollen, ist die 
Frage, wie die Seele, als immaterielle Form, ftir die eigenstandige Be- 
wegung des Lebewesens, dessen Form sie ist, verantwortlich sein kann 
und wie sie es insbesondere bewerkstelligen kann, das materielle pneuma 
— als ihr erstes Instrument — ftir die Inititerung von Bewegung ,,ein- 
zusetzen™, 

Aristoteles ist sich ziemlich sicher, dass die Seele in der Erklarung 
von Lebewesen eine zentrale Rolle spielt. Die Seele ist das, was zuerst 
fiir Ortsbewegung verantwortlich ist: ,,alle“, so meint Aristoteles — und 
zwar ohne sich davon zu distanzieren —, ,,weisen zuallererst der Seele das 
Bewegen zu‘. Die Seele soll also eine wesentliche Rolle bei der Be- 
wegung spielen, und vermutlich heift das: sie soll eine wesentliche 
Rolle bei der Initiierung, Aufrechterhaltung und Beendigung von Be- 
wegung spielen. Sie muss diese dreifache Rolle haben, wenn sie die- 
jenige Instanz sein k6nnen soll, die ein Lebewesen zu einem Selbstbe- 
weger macht. Nun ist die Seele aber zugleich die Form eines Korpers, 
der ihr Instrument ist. Inwiefern kann nun eine solche Form ftir Be- 
wegung verantwortlich sein? 


1.1. Die Seele als unbewegt Bewegendes 


Zunachst ist es Aristoteles wichtig zu betonen, dass die Seele ein un- 
bewegt Bewegendes ist. Er halt die These, die einige seiner Vorganger 
vertraten, ftir falsch, wonach die Seele bewegt, insofern sie selbst bewegt 


8 So de An. I 4, 407b34f., vgl. auch HI 9, 432a15—19. Zur Seele als Verursa- 


cherin im Sinne einer downward causation s. Caston 1997, 326 f. und 329. 
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ist bzw. sich selbst bewegt (de An. I 2). Aristoteles zufolge muss etwas 
nicht selbst bewegt oder sogar selbstbewegt sein, um anderes bewegen 
zu koénnen. Die Annahme, dass die Seele selbst in Bewegung sein mtisse, 
um anderes bewegen zu k6nnen, setzte voraus, dass die Seele sich in 
Bewegung derselben Art befindet — also etwa: in Ortsbewegung, wenn 
sie anderes dem Ort nach bewegt. Das anzunehmen brachte aber er- 
hebliche Probleme mit sich: So kénnte die Seele sich dann etwa auch in 
Relation zu dem K6rper, dessen Seele sie ist, bewegen: sie kénnte z.B. 
verschiedene Orte innerhalb des KGrpers einnehmen, kénnte ihn aber 
auch vortibergehend verlassen und wieder aufsuchen — was unter an- 
derem bedeutete, dass Gestorbene wieder lebendig werden kénnten.’ 
Das halt Aristoteles ftir absurd. 

Vermutlich hatte Aristoteles erginzt, dass einer Erklarung der Be- 
wegung von Lebewesen, die eine eigene Bewegung der Seele voraus- 
setzt, eine unangemessene Vorstellung nicht nur davon zugrunde liegt, 
was eine Seele ist, sondern auch davon, was es fiir eine Sache x heifbt, 
eine andere Sache y in Bewegung zu versetzen (oder: was es fiir eine 
Sache x heiBt, verantwortlich ftir die Bewegung von y zu sein). Seine 
Kritik wiirde sich hier gegen ein bestimmtes Verstandnis kausaler 
Wirksamkeit richten. 

In der Konzeption von Kausalitat, die er selbst in der Erklarung der 
Bewegung zugrunde legt, geht es nicht darum, dass eine Sache eine 
andere anst6Bt und auf diese Weise Bewegung erzeugt. Vielmehr geht 
es darum, dass eine Sache an explanatorisch entscheidender Stelle in der 
Erklarung der Bewegung einer anderen Sache fungiert. Kausalitat wird 
bei Aristoteles nicht (nicht notwendigerweise) so verstanden, dass ein 
Ereignis ein anderes verursacht. Nur weil ein Ursache-Wirkungszu- 
sammenhang nicht (nicht notwendigerweise) ein Ereignis-Ereignis- 
Zusammenhang ist, kann Aristoteles zum Beispiel auch von der Kunst 
als bewirkender Ursache sprechen (vgl. Metaph. XII 3, 1070a6 f., a28— 
30; s.a. Ph. Il 4, 195b21—25). Nur deshalb kann er auch davon spre- 
chen, dass auch die Seele eine bewirkende Ursache ist: ,,alle“, so hieB 
es, ,,weisen es zuallererst der Seele zu, zu bewegen“ (de An. I 4, 
407b34 f.). Aristoteles verpflichtet sich damit aber eben nicht auf eine 
Rede von Kausalitat, die ihn auf eine Annahme kausaler Effizienz in 
unserem Verstandnis von ,,Kausalitat festlegte. Und nur weil Aristo- 
teles die Rede von der bewegenden Ursache so versteht, kann er von 


9 Vel. de An. I 3, 406a30—b5. Fiir eine genauere Bestimmung der Zielrichtung 
des Arguments s. Menn 2002, 97-99. 
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der Seele, die unbewegt ist, sagen, sie sei ftir die Bewegung zuallererst 
zustandig. 


1.2. Verschiedenheit der Form-Realisierungsgrade als Voraussetzung 
fiir Bewegung 


Wie kann die Seele nun in der Erklarung der Ortsbewegung der Le- 
bewesen eine Rolle spielen? Wenn wir fiir einen Moment wieder einen 
Blick auf Descartes werfen, so werden wir dort immerhin mit einer 
Erklarung der Ortsbewegung von Lebewesen (genauer: Tieren) kon- 
frontiert, die ganz ohne Bezug auf eine Seele auskommt: Tiere haben 
(Descartes zufolge) keine Seele. Sie sind automata, deren Bewegung rein 
mechanistisch zu erklaren ist. Ja, tatsichlich handelt es sich bei diesen 
Lebewesen nicht eigentlich um lebende Wesen. Vielmehr sind Tiere 
Maschinen, deren augenscheinlich zweckgerichtetes Verhalten mecha- 
nistisch, d.h. allein durch ihre Konstruktion, genauer: durch ihren 
planenden Konstrukteur, namlich Gott, zu erklaren ist,” 

Aristoteles versteht Tiere nun gerade nicht als automata und auch 
nicht als Reiz-Reaktions-Maschinen. Vielmehr sind sie Selbstorgani- 
sierer oder Selbstbeweger — was zumindest heifbt, dass der Ursprung von 
Ortsbewegung in ihnen liegt, auch wenn dieser Bewegung anderweitige, 
extern induzierte qualitative Verdnderung vorausgehen muss. Es ist aber 
nicht die bloBe Behauptung, Tiere seien Selbstbeweger, die Aristoteles 
einer automata-Theorie entgegenstellen wiirde. Vielmehr wiirde er diese 
Entgegenstellung damit begriinden, dass eine automata-Theorie oder 
auch eine Theorie, der zufolge Tiere Reiz-Reaktions-Maschinen sind, 
das regelmaBig beobachtbare zweckmdapige Verhalten von Tieren nicht 


10 Es ist nicht ganz klar, ob Descartes Tieren nicht doch so etwas wie Empfin- 
dungen zuzuschreiben bereit war (fiir die Annahme s. Brief an Morus, 5.2.49, 
AT V 278, CSMK 366; Brief an den Marquis von Newcastle, 23.11.46, AT IV 
573 f£., CSMK 303). Sprechen wir ihm die Theorie zu, Tiere seien Maschinen, 
dann bendotigen wir fiir die Erklarung von Ortsbewegung bei Descartes nicht in 
allen Fallen, in denen Aristoteles von Ortsbewegung von Lebewesen spricht, 
eine Seele. Sprechen wir hingegen Descartes’ Tieren Wahrnehmungen bzw. 
Empfindungen und eigenstandige Ortsbewegung zu, wie sie Aristoteles zufolge 
Lebewesen zukommt, dann stellt sich das klassische cartesische Problem, wie 
die Seele, die nun ins Spiel kommt, einen Unterschied machen kann. In jedem 
Fall sollen — Descartes zufolge — die Ortsbewegungen des Menschen von der 
Seele abhangig sein, und zwar insofern sie von der Einheit von Seele und 


Korper abhangen (s. Brief an Elisabeth, 21.5.43, AT III 665, CSMK 218). 
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erklaren konne. Tiere sind — so lieBe sich erganzen — nun insofern keine 
automata und auch keine Reiz-Reaktions-Maschinen, als sie sich zu 
Reizen (d.h. Wahrnehmungsgehalten) in ein solches Verhiltnis setzen 
k6nnen, dass sie zweckmabig reagieren, und zwar zweckmibig bezogen 
auf ihre Selbsterhaltung (d.h. bezogen auf die Erhaltung des Kompo- 
situms, das sie sind). Ftir dieses Sich-in-ein-Verhiltnis-Setzen ist nun 
aber zuerst die Seele verantwortlich. 

Was ist mit dem Sich-in-ein-Verhialtnis-Setzen gemeint? Die Seele 
macht nicht einfach deshalb einen Unterschied (und ist nicht einfach 
deshalb relevant) fiir das Zustandekommen und Leiten von Bewegung, 
weil sie fiir Wahrnehmung zustandig ist und weil (die auf Wahrneh- 
mung folgende) Bewegung Aktivitat eines Kompositums ist, dessen 
Form sie ist. Sie ist deshalb relevant und notwendig ftir das Zustande- 
kommen von Bewegung, weil sie verantwortlich ftir das so-und-so- 
Gebautsein eines Lebewesens ist und weil dieses so-und-so-Gebautsein 
(und mit ihm die daftir verantwortliche Form) genau dasjenige ist, das 
das Fundament fiir das Sich-ins-Verhaltnis setzen ist: das Kompositum 
setzt das Wahrgenommene (i) zu sich selbst, d.h. zum Kompositum in 
seinem gegenwartigen Zustand, (ii) zu seiner eigenen erwarteten 
kiinftigen (prospektiven) Formung und (iii) zu seiner idealen Formung 
in Beziehung: diese und nur diese In-Verhaltnis-Setzung erlaubt es ihm, 
auf Wahrgenommenes hin angemessen zu agieren — namlich so, wie es 
fiir die eigene ktinftige ,Formung* zweckmiafig ist (oder so zweckmabig 
wie moglich ist). Die Seele macht als realisierte und als zu realisierende 
Form den entscheidenden Unterschied ftir das Zustandekommen von 
Bewegung. Bewegung kommt zustande, weil es einen Unterschied 
zwischen faktischer Realisierung und idealer Realisierung der Form 
(zwischen faktischem Zustand und Zielzustand) gibt oder weil eine 
gegebene ideale Realisierung bedroht ist." 

Sehen wir uns dies etwas genauer an. Dass die Seele als Ziel Ursache 
und Prinzip (und Ursprung von Bewegung) ist, ist zunachst Voraus- 
setzung daftir, dass tiberhaupt Streben stattfindet (und Streben ist sei- 
nerseits Voraussetzung daftir, dass Ortsbewegung stattfindet). Die wei- 
tere und stirkere Annahme ist nun, dass die Realisierung der Seele als 
Form im Fall eines Lebewesens die Grundlage allen Strebens ist: nur die 
Seele oder die Form (als Ziel) kann diese Grundlage sein. Jedes Streben 
dient unmittelbar oder mittelbar dem Vorliegen von artspezifischer 
Aktualitat des jeweiligen Gegenstands, und das heift eben: der Reali- 


11 Zur Seele als Prinzip, das als Ziel Prinzip ist, s. etwa de An. II 4, 415b8—-17. 
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sierung von Form in Materie.'* Da jedes Streben (letztlich) auf eine 
solche Realisierung zielt und da Komposita immer nach Realisierung, 
d.h. Aktualisierung der Form streben, miissen wir zudem ein perma- 
nentes Streben nach Formrealisierung annehmen. 

Dieses Streben kommt nun zustande durch die Gegeniiberstellung 
bestimmter Form-Realisierungszustinde des Kompositums ftir sich ge- 
nommen (namlich des gegenwartigen, des erwarteten und des idealen 
Zustands) wie auch durch den Kontrast dieser Gegeniiberstellung mit 
gegenwirtigen, erwarteten und gewtinschten Umgebungsbedingungen. 
Streben wird durch die Seele gelenkt, nicht ,angestoBen‘: es besteht 
immer schon und dauert an, jedenfalls solange kein idealer Zustand 
vorliegt, wie es der des unbewegten Bewegers ware. 

Streben setzt voraus, dass das Lebewesen in relevanter Hinsicht 
sregistriert’, in welchem Zustand der Form-Realisierung es sich befin- 
det, und dass es ,weiB‘, in welchem Zustand der Form-R ealisierung es 
sich befinden wird und befinden k6nnte. Die Aktualisierung des Stre- 
bevermogens ist ihrerseits nur von dem Zustand her zu verstehen, der 
durch sie erreicht werden soll, namlich insgesamt die Realisierung der 
Form — soweit notig eben unter Miteinbezichung oder Berticksichti- 
gung der erwarteten Einfltisse von Seiten externer (wahrgenommener 
oder erwarteter) Gegenst’inde oder Ereignisse.’° 

Das Erreichen einer bestimmten Form-R ealisierung steht in direkter 
Beziehung zur Umwelt (z. B. im Fall der Nahrungssuche, Partnersuche, 
Feindvermeidung). Sofern Form-Realisierung (und das mit ihr ver- 


12 Die Realisierung der Form wird etwa in Begriffen des Gelens oder Ubergehens 
beschrieben. Und von der Materie heiBt es ausdriicklich — fiir den Fall der 
Aktualisierung -, dass sie ,,in die Form geht“ (vgl. Metaph. IX 8, 1050a15; zu 
entsprechenden Ausdriicken des Gehens oder der Veranderung vgl. auch Ph. 
VIII 5, 257b8, Cael. TV 3, 311a4, de An. IL 4, 416b2, II 5, 417b7, Metaph. IX 8, 
1050a7, XII 2, 1069b15, EN IX 9, 1170a18). Auch diese Wortwahl spricht 
daftir, dass Aristoteles selbst unterschiedliche Realisierungsgrade der Form an- 
genommen hat. 

13° Die mit dem Streben unmittelbar verbundene Ortsbewegung ist nun nicht 
schon selbst eine Realisierung dessen, was ftir das Tier spezifisch ist: es ist 
offenbar nicht wesentlich fiir das jeweilige Tier, sich hierhin oder dorthin zu 
bewegen. Ortsbewegung ist vielmehr als Versuch anzusehen, die Realisierung 
der eigenen Form bestméglich zu untersttitzen bzw. sie zu ermdglichen. Sie ist 
nicht eine Aktualisierung des Strebens, sondern ein Mittel dieser Aktualisie- 
rung, die ihrerseits auf die Realisierung der Form ausgerichtet ist (genauer: ein 
Streben nach Bewegung gibt es ftir sich genommen nicht, sondern nur als 
Ausdruck eines Strebens nach Formrealisierung). 
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bundene Streben) auf die Berticksichtigung oder Miteinbeziehung der 
Umwelt des Lebewesens angewiesen ist, ist sie auf die Wahrmehmung 
oder Registrierung nicht nur der eigenen Zustiande des Lebewesens, 
sondern eben auch seiner Umwelt und seines Verhaltnisses zu ihr an- 
gewiesen. AuBenwahrnehmung pragt oder lenkt das Streben unmit- 
telbar. Auch fiir diese Wahrnehmung gilt aber, dass sie das Streben nicht 
anstoBr. 

Wie lasst sich das Verhaltnis von Streben und Wahrnehmung ge- 
nauer bestimmen?'* Und wie kommt es infolge von Wahrnehmung zu 
dem entsprechenden Streben? Jennifer Whiting (2002) zufolge lasst sich 
das Verhiltnis von Streben und Wahrnehmung genauer so bestimmen, 
dass beide Vermégen oder Vermégensbereiche (namlich das orektikon 
und das aisthétikon) Aspekte ein und desselben, funktionale Einheit 
besitzenden Seelenteils sind. In diesem Teil sind (so Whiting) repra- 
sentationale und behaviorale Aspekte verbunden. Nur wenn es einen 
Teil der Seele gibt, der selbst beide Vermégen aufweist, lasst sich das 
Handeln von Lebewesen tiberhaupt erkliéren. Anderenfalls witirden 
beide Vermégen unabhangig voneinander aktualisiert: koordiniertes, 
zielgerichtetes Tun kame nicht zustande. Die koordinierte Kooperation 
der Vermégen bedarf eines seelischen Prinzips, das Einheit zwischen 
Kognition (Wahrnehmung, Vorstellung, praktischem Intellekt) und 
Streben stiftet (vgl. auch de An. HUI 10, 433a21f.): ohne ein solches 
Prinzip wire der Erfolg einer Kooperation ausschlieBlich kontingent."° 

Der ftir das Verstandnis von Streben wichtige Punkt besteht darin, 
dass wir es nicht mit zwei voneinander echt verschiedenen Dingen zu 
tun haben, némlich Wahrnehmung einerseits und Streben oder Stre- 
bereaktion andererseits, so dass Aristoteles uns erst noch erlautern 
mtisste, wie z.B. Wahrnehmungsinformation in Strebereaktion ,tiber- 


14 Ich schlieBe hier, wo immer sachlich geboten, Vorstellung in die Rede von 
Wahrnehmung mit ein. 

15 Zur Einheit oder Identitat des Prinzips vgl. auch MA 9, 703a1 f. (mit der 
Erginzung von ,,hen nach Nussbaum aus der lateinischen Uberlieferung). — 
Wenn beide Vermégen oder Vermogensbereiche als Vermégen ein und des- 
selben Teils — Whiting 2002 nennt ihn ,,locomotive part‘ — aufgefasst werden, 
lasst sich auch verstehen, inwiefern — Aristoteles zufolge — das aisthétikon und das 
orektikon dasselbe, wenn auch dem Sein nach verschieden sind (vgl. de An. III 7, 
431a8—14). Whiting geht noch weiter, wenn sie das Verhaltnis des aisthétikon 
zum orektikon wie das Verhiltnis von Form zu ,,functionally defined matter“ 
(2002, 158) versteht. — Fiir die These, Wahrnehmung habe ihren Ursprung im 
selben Teil bei den Lebewesen wie die Bewegung, s.a. Somn. Vig. 2, 455b34— 
456a2, PA II 1, 647a24—27, HI 3, 665a10—-13. 
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setzt* wird. Tatsichlich — so wtirde er dagegenhalten — ist Wahrneh- 
mungsinformation oder sind Wahrnehmungsgehalte per se motivational 
pragend, und zwar dort, wo etwas als etwas, namlich als angenehm oder 
unangenehm wahrgenommen wird.’° 

Ein weiterer fiir das Verstandnis von Streben wichtiger Punkt ist, 
dass die relevante (namlich die motivational prigende) Wahrnehmung 
interpretierende und bewertende Wahrnehmung ist — wobei ,,Interpretati- 
on“ und ,,Bewertung“ bedeutet, dass das Wahrgenommene vom 
Wahrnehmenden in ein Verhaltnis zu sich selbst (d.h. zum Wahrneh- 
menden) gesetzt wird und in diesem Verhaltnis bewertet wird, und zwar 
unter dem Kriterium der Realisierung seiner Form.'’ Das heiBt ge- 
nauer: Das Lebewesen, das auf eine Wahrnehmung hin mit zweck- 
maBiger Ortsbewegung reagiert, hat, zunachst, die relevanten einfachen 
Wahrnehmungen, etwa die entsprechende Seh-, H6r- oder Geruchs- 
wahrnehmung. Diese Wahrnehmungen mtissen sodann koordiniert, 
gebtindelt, einander zugeordnet werden, und zwar so, dass dem 
Wahrgenommenen, von dem diese Eindrticke ausgehen, jene Eigen- 
schaften zugeordnet werden k6nnen, die von allen Sinnen gemeinsam 


16 Zur Wahrnehmung von Angenehmem und Unangenehmem vgl. auch Pol. I 2, 
1253a10-14. 

17 Fur eine Diskussion dazu, ob wir allen zu Ortsbewegung fahigen Lebewesen 
tatsichlich die entsprechende Interpretation und Bewertung (d.h. die Wahr- 
nehmung von etwas als ntitzlich oder schadlich) zusprechen diirfen, s. etwa 
schon Gill/Lennox 1994, und hier v.a. Furley und Freeland. Gegen Furley 
1994 ist Freeland 1994 zufolge die Erklarung von Ortsbewegung jedenfalls 
nicht an zentraler Stelle auf die Zuschreibung solcher Bewertung (und ent- 
sprechender Intentionalitat) angewiesen, um das Dilemma zwischen Ph. VII 
(Lebewesen werden von externen Gtitern bewegt) und de An. III 10 (Lebe- 
wesen sind Selbstbeweger) zu vermeiden: Lebewesen sind teleologisch (durch 
ihre Fahigkeiten) auf die ftir sie guten Dinge bezogen, ihr Streben bedarf keiner 
gesonderten Bewertung dieser Dinge. Es ist ihre Zielgerichtetheit, die sie zu 
Selbstbewegern macht (s. Freeland 1994, u.a. 41, 48). Allerdings, so ist hier 
einzuwenden, muss das Lebewesen in irgendeiner Weise das ftir es Gute oder 
Schlechte registrieren, und zwar als Gutes bzw. Schlechtes. Ohne dieses Sich- 
in-ein-Verhaltnis-Setzen wird sich das Lebewesen nicht (oder nur zufilliger- 
weise) zweckmabig bewegen. Die bloBe These eines nattirlichen Bezugs des 
Lebewesens auf das jeweilige Gute enthalt noch keine Angabe dazu, wie dieser 
Bezug zustande kommt. Er wird nun — s. dazu unten — dadurch zustande 
kommen, dass die Seele ihre verschiedenen Realisierungszustinde registriert 
und dass sie gegenwartige und kiinftige Umgebungsbedingungen zu diesen 
Zustanden in ein Verhiltnis setzen kann. Das aber verlangt ein Interpretieren 
und Bewerten jener Bedingungen, und zwar an fiir die Selbstbewegung zen- 
traler Stelle. 
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wahrgenommen werden, namlich etwa GroBe, Bewegung, Anzahl des 
Wahrgenommenen etc. Auf diese Weise kann das wahrnehmende Le- 
bewesen den wahrgenommenen Gegenstand ,herausgreifen‘, d.h. 
trennen aus dem sonstigen Wahrnehmungsfeld, es kann ihn — auf dieser 
Wahrnehmungsebene — identifizieren. Dariiber hinaus benotigt das 
Lebewesen einen Speicher und eine Sortierungsinstanz fiir Wahrneh- 
mungsgehalte. Dank dieses Speichers konnen die Wahrnehmungsge- 
halte interpretiert werden, was eben heifbt, dass das Lebewesen sie zu 
sich (als das, was es ist bzw. prospektiv sein will) in ein Verhaltnis setzt 
und — in elementarer Weise — dessen gewahr wird, was die so inter- 
pretierten Wahrnehmungsgehalte bzw. ihre realen Entsprechungen ftir 
das Lebewesen selbst bedeuten oder bedeuten werden: es muss dessen 
gewahr sein, ob die Entsprechungen dieser Wahrnehmungsgehalte jetzt 
oder kiinftig ntitzlich bzw. schadlich sind. 

Fur das Streben (und die Ortsbewegung) wesentlich ist hier nun, 
dass schon die Interpretation und Bewertung des Wahrnehmungsgehalts 
fiir das interpretierende und bewertende Kompositum angenehm bzw. 
unangenehm ist,'* genauer: dass der Zustand des Kompositums, in dem 
es sich dank der Interpretation und Bewertung befindet, angenehm 
bzw. unangenehm ist. Der entsprechende Kompositumszustand ist als 
Anktindigung des ktinftigen Kompositumszustands im Moment der 
Wahrnehmung angenehm oder unangenehm — ohne dass ein echter 
Kontakt zwischen Wahrnehmendem und Wahrgenommenem schon 
stattgefunden haben mtisste. Der Wahrnehmungszustand muss ange- 
nehm bzw. unangenehm sein, wenn er ein Zustand sein soll, der zu 
Streben und angemessener Ortsbewegung ftihrt. Genauer: wenn er ein 
Zustand sein soll, der selbst ein Zustand des Strebens ist: Wahrnehmung 
ist motivational prigende Wahrnehmung. 

Die hier stattfindende Interpretation des Wahrnehmungsgehalts 
setzt das Wahrgenommene zum Wahrnehmenden in seinem gegen- 
wartigen und in seinem kiinftigen Zustand in Beziehung. Damit dies 
moglich ist, darf das Angestrebte oder Anzustrebende, das Vermiedene 
oder zu Vermeidende nicht eigentlich der wahrgenommene Gegen- 
stand selbst oder der Sachverhalt sein, in dem er auftritt. Vielmehr ist der 
Gegenstand des Anstrebens oder Vermeidens das, was der Wahrneh- 
mungsgegenstand — im Vergleich zum gegebenen Kompositumszustand 


18 Vergleiche, wenn auch als einen friihen Text, Ph. VII 3, 247a16 f.: hédonai und 
lypai sind Veranderungen des Wahrnehmungsvermogens; zur Verbindung von 


Lust und Wahrnehmung vgl. EN X 4, 1174b20f., 26-31. 
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— mit dem Kompositum ,macht* oder ,machen‘ wird: d.h. der Zustand 
des Kompositums, den er wesentlich mit herbeifiihrt oder erwarteter- 
maBen herbeiftihren wird. Insofern ist es angemessen zu sagen, dass die 
Seele als Ziel bewegt: das Erstrebte (das orekton) ist stets die Realisierung 
der Form oder etwas, das diese Realisierung unmittelbar betrifft. Auf die 
Frage also, wie der ftir das Streben zentrale Abgleich zwischen erwar- 
tetem Kompositums-Zustand und idealem Kompositums-Zustand 
stattfindet, lasst sich wohl so antworten, dass er tiber die Vergegen- 
wartigung des ktinftigen Schmerzes oder der kiinftigen Lust stattfindet, 
die ihrerseits mit der Realisierung der Form verbunden sind.'? Deshalb 
sind die motivational prigenden Wahrnehmungen selbst angenehm 
bzw. unangenehm. 


2. Die Rolle des pneuma fiir die Ortsbewegung der Lebewesen 


Fir die Frage zum Status und zur Funktion des pneuma ergeben sich aus 
diesen Uberlegungen nun etwa folgende Fragen: Welche Anforde- 
rungen muss der K6rper oder das Material erftillen, damit z.B. Wahr- 
nehmung in der beschriebenen Weise motivational pragende Wahr- 
nehmung mit dem Ergebnis einer vom Lebewesen selbst initiierten 
Ortsbewegung sein kann? Erftillt das pneuma und nur das pneuma diese 


19 Zur Verbindung von Lust und Natur vgl. etwa auch EN VI 13; X 4; X 5, 
1176a3—9, 24—29. — Fir die Vergegenwartigung kiinftiger Lust oder ktinftigen 
Schmerzes vgl. de An. II 7, 431b5—10. Diese Vergegenwartigung wird so 
differenziert sein, wie die Wahrnehmung der Gegenstiinde oder Situationen, 
die jenen Schmerz oder jene Lust hervorbringen, differenziert ist. So kann es 
verschiedene Arten und Grade von Lust und Schmerz, von Niitzlichkeit und 
Schadlichkeit geben. — In vielen Fallen wird kein aktual Wahrgenommenes 
vorhanden sein, das zur Projektion der Folgen eines aktual Wahrgenommenen 
veranlasst. Diese Fille lassen sich in zwei Gruppen unterteilen: zum einen kann 
anstelle des wahrgenommenen Gegenstands ein konkretes Indiz auf den Ge- 
genstand (als Indiz) wahrgenommen werden — hier miisste dann die phantasia 
den Rest der nétigen Informationen zusammenstellen; zum anderen kann der 
Fall eintreten, dass nicht einmal ein Indiz gegeben ist: vielmehr vergegenwartigt 
sich das Lebewesen — mit Hilfe seiner phantasia — (auch ohne konkreten Anlass) 
mégliche Wahrnehmungssituationen, die es (z.B.) zu Vermeidungsstrategien 
veranlassen, bevor es tiberhaupt zu vermeidungsrelevanten Situationen kommen 
konnte; ein anderes, und besseres, Beispiel diirfte hier etwa die Suche nach 
Nahrung sein: auch die so (auf die eine oder die andere Weise) veranlasste 
Ortsbewegung muss als Mittel des Strebens zur Realisierung der Form erklart 
werden konnen. 
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Anforderungen? Wie haben wir uns die entsprechende Formung des 
pneuma vorzustellen? Wieder ist ee Vorwarnung am Platz: Nicht alle, 
genauer: kaum einige dieser Fragen finden hier (oder finden bei Ari- 
stoteles) eine Antwort. Ich beschrinke mich selbst auf ein paar wenige 
Bemerkungen zum pneuma als Materialisierung der ftir die Initiierung 
von Ortsbewegung relevanten Verhiltnisse auf Seiten der Seele. 
Zunachst sind drei Funktionen des pneuma — oder des sonstigen 
relevanten Materials’ — zu unterscheiden: (i) Zum einen ist es — auf 
materieller Seite — méglicherweise zustindig fiir die Ubermittlung der 
Sinneseindriicke vom Sinnesorgan zum Herz.”' (ii) Zum zweiten ist das 
pheuma in der Herzgegend die materielle Realisierung der Verarbeitung 
der Sinneseindriicke inklusive des mit dieser Verarbeitung verbundenen 
Strebens.” (iii) Zum dritten ist das pneuma in der Herzgegend — auf 
materieller Seite — zustindig fiir die Generierung von Ortsbewegung.” 


20 Wiewohl ich annehme, dass es das pneuma ist, das diese Funktionen hat, fehlen 
teils die Belege bei Aristoteles dazu, teils sind sie widerspriichlich. Mein In- 
teresse gilt in jedem Fall dem relevanten Material, nicht der Frage, ob dieses 
Material tatsaichlich das pneuma ist. 

21 S.o. Anm. 6. — Zwei weitere hier relevante Fragen sind zum einen die Frage, 
wo Aristoteles zufolge Wahrnehmung stattfindet (ftir den Sitz der Wahrneh- 
mung im Bereich des Herzens, nicht der Sinnesorgane, s. Gregoric 2007, 46— 
50, u.a. unter Hinweis auf Somn.Vig. 2, 455a33 f., 456a20f., 458a28 f., s.a. 
Juv. 1, 467b28—30, 3, 469a10—23, PA II 3, 665a10—13; s.a. Lloyd 1978, 
222 f:); zum anderen die Frage eines ,,literalistischen“ oder ,,spiritualistischen* 
Verstindnisses von Wahrnehmung (kritisch gegen beide Seiten, auch mit 
Angabe der entsprechenden Literatur, jetzt Lorenz 2007). Aristoteles’ eigene 
Bemerkungen zur materiellen Realisierung von Wahrnehmung (Vorstellung 
etc.) — wie auch immer er sich den Zusammenhang von Wahrnehmung und 
ihrer Materialisierung vorgestellt hat — beschranken sich in erster Linie auf die 
Rede von ,,kinésis“ (vgl. de An. Il 5, 416b33—35, 417a14—-18, in Bezug auf 
phantasia: de An. III 3, 428b10—17, b25—429a2, ferner Mem. 1, 450a30—b5, 2, 
u.a. 451b10—452a12; s.a. Insomn. passim). Fir meine Zwecke oben geniigt es 
vorlaufig, dass zum einen der Bereich des Herzens eine wichtige Rolle als Sitz 
der Wahrnehmung hat und dass zum anderen eine wie auch immer geartete 
Veranderung im Fall der Wahrnehmung stattfindet, die von solcher Art ist, dass 
sie hinreichend ist fiir eine solche qualitative Veranderung im Bereich des 
Herzens, dass abhangig von dieser Verinderung wiederum eine quantitative 
Veranderung in jenem Bereich entsteht, die zur K6rper- und Ortsbewegung 
des Lebewesens fiihrt. 

22 Zur Verbindung von pneuma und Streben s.o. Anm. 6. Wenn wir nun Streben 
und Wahrnehmen in der Weise verbinden, wie Whiting 2002 dies vorschligt 
(s.o. Anm. 15), ist Wahrnehmung (oder jener Teil von Wahrnehmung, der in 
der Herzgegend lokalisiert ist) materiell notwendigerweise am gleichen Ort und 
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Aristoteles sagt selbst noch am meisten zu (iil), ein wenig zu (i), 
kaum etwas aber zu (ii) — und doch ist gerade dies fiir uns der inter- 
essanteste Punkt, wenn es um die Frage geht, welche Eigenschaften das 
Material der motivational pragenden Wahrnehmung haben muss. Denn 
die Ausftthrungen zu (ii) liefern uns (oder miissten uns liefern) eine 
Erlauterung zur materiellen Realisierung des Verhiltnisses von Wahr- 
nehmung und Streben. (Auch hier gilt die Warnung vom Ende der 
Einleitung: Theorie-Spekulation ersetzt keine Text-Interpretation. 
Doch ein bloBes Konstatieren von Liicken expliziter Theorie fiihrt 
ebenfalls nicht weiter.) 

Welche Eigenschaften muss das in Frage stehende Material also 
haben? Das Material muss im wesentlichen das Material fiir komplexe 
perzeptive Zustainde der beschriebenen Art sein kénnen. Datfiir muss es 
zunachst die Wahrnehmung von Unterschieden einfacher Wahrneh- 
mungsgehalte (z.B. von rot und blau oder auch von rot und sii) reali- 
sieren kénnen. Uber solche einfachen Realisierungen hinaus muss das 
Material aber auch die gesamte Komplexitat der oben — in Verbindung 
mit der prospektiven Formung — genannten Umwelt- und Selbst- 
wahrnehmungen realisieren k6nnen. Es muss gerade auch solche per- 
zeptiven ,Spannungen‘ realisieren k6nnen (womit nicht der stoische 
Begriff der Spannung vorweggenommen gedacht sein soll), wie sie sich 
in der Registrierung von Unterschieden zwischen faktischen und 
idealen Form-Realisierungen zeigen, und es muss dabei auch einfache, 
interpretierte und bewertete Wahrnehmungsgehalte realisieren, die ftir 
die Verinderung jener Unterschiede relevant sind: Es muss motivational 
pragende Wahrnehmung realisieren. 

Diese materielle Realisierung einer motivational pragenden Wahr- 
nehmung — d.h. einer Wahrnehmung, die etwas als niitzlich oder 
schadlich und entsprechend als angenehm oder unangenehm registriert 
— ist nun entscheidend fiir das Zustandekommen von Ortsbewegung. 
Denn mit der Wahrnehmung oder Vorstellung von etwas Angeneh- 
mem oder Unangenehmem geht auf der Ebene der Realisierung, d.h. 
auf der Ebene des pneuma bzw. des sonstigen relevanten Materials, eine 


auf die gleiche Weise realisiert wie das Streben. Zu beachten ist allerdings 
gerade ftir (ii) Solmsens Warnung: ,,The temptation of finding the pneuma 
hidden behind a goodly number of Aristotelian passages is strong but it seems 
wiser to resist the lure of this game“ (1961, 175). Mir gentigt es wieder, dass — 
wenn nicht das pneuma — irgendein anderes Material ftir die materielle Reali- 
sierung der entsprechenden Zustinde und Vorginge vorgesehen sein muss. 
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Temperaturanderung, eine Aggregatszustandsinderung und ein Aus- 
dehnen oder Zusammenziehen des pneuma bzw. des sonstigen Materials 
einher (vgl. MA 8, 701b34—702a10, 10, 703a19—22): Wenn — im Fall 
des Menschen und nach Auffassung mancher — Zorn ein Kochen des 
Blutes im Bereich des Herzens ist (vgl. de An. I 1, 403a31—b1), dann ist 
diese qualitative Veranderung des Materials mit einer quantitativen 
Verinderung verbunden, die ihrerseits unmittelbar weitere quantitative 
Verinderungen zur Folge hat — namlich k6rperliche Reaktionen.”* 
Ahnlich verhiilt sich dies bei nicht-rationalen Lebewesen (auch wenn 
bei ihnen keine Vermutungen oder Annahmen mit im Spiel sind, 
sondern nur bewertende Wahrnehmungen): sie nehmen Angenehmes 
oder Unangenehmes wahr und kénnen es durch die Stimme einander 
anzeigen (vel. Pol. 1 2, 1253a10—14). Wenn die entsprechende kom- 
plexe Wahrnehmung vorliegt, bedarf es auch auf materieller Ebene 
keines weiteren Elements, damit Streben vorliegt. Und so wie die 
Grenze zwischen nicht-wertender Wahrnehmung und motivational 
pragender Wahrnehmung vermutlich flieBend ist (und auch je nach 
Komplexitat des Lebewesens verschieden ist), bilden auch die Grade der 
pneuma-Veranderung ein Kontinuum. In allen diesen Veranderungen ist 
das pneuma das entscheidende k6rperliche Werkzeug zur Erreichung 


23 Dies ist der Grund, weshalb der Begriff in MA 10 eingefiihrt wird; s.a. 
Freudenthal 1995, 134-137. Aristoteles stellt sich den Wahrnehmungs-Be- 
wegungs-Zusammenhang wohl wie folgt vor: Zunichst liegt eine Wahrneh- 
mung vor. Wahrnehmung geht mit einer entsprechenden phantasia einher, 
phantasia riistet ihrerseits angemessen das Streben zu, das Streben riistet pathé zu, 
die pathé wiederum die instrumentellen Teile (wohl: das pneuma), und darauf 
folgt unmittelbar die Bewegung (vgl. MA 8, 702a17—19). Auf Seiten des 
pneuma heifbt dies, dass in direkter Verbindung mit ihr und mit der Aktuali- 
sierung des Strebevermégens eine Veranderung im pneuma stattfindet: Mit der 
phantasia, die sich auf zu Erstrebendes oder zu Vermeidendes bezieht, ist — 
notwendig — Warme bzw. Kalte (d.h. ein Mangel an Warme) verbunden, eine 
Art von ,,Verfliissigung“ bzw. ,,Verfestigung“, ein ,,sich Ausdehnen“ bzw. 
sich Zusammenziehen“, und zwar eben im Bereich des pneuma. Wie ein 
geschickt angesetzter Hebel kann das pneuma seinerseits durch minimale 
raumliche Veranderung einen grofen bewegenden Effekt im tibrigen Korper 
erzeugen: Ortsbewegung findet statt (vgl. insgesamt MA 8, 701b34—702a17 
und MA 10). 

24 Sylvia Berryman 2002, 92f., 97 zufolge ist das pneuma der Ort, an dem qua- 
litative Veranderung in quantitative Verinderung und naherhin: in eigenstan- 
dige Ortsveranderung umgewandelt wird. Fiir diese Umwandlung ist dank 
seiner ganz spezifischen Eigenschaften — so Berryman — gerade und nur das 
pneuma (im Unterschied zu den anderen Elementen) geeignet. 
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eines bestimmten Zwecks: unmittelbar namlich zur Verwirklichung der 
Ortsbewegung, mittelbar zur Form-Realisierung, ftir die die Ortsbe- 
weegung ihrerseits ein Mittel ist. 

Versuchen wir das Verhaltnis von Seele und pneuma fiir den Fall der 
Ortsbewegung noch etwas besser zu bestimmen. Wie bewerkstelligt es 
die Seele, dass es zur quantitativen Verdinderung des pneuma kommt, die 
der K6rper- und Ortsbewegung vorausgeht? In einem cartesischen 
Modell stellte sich — jedenfalls nach traditioneller Descartes-Interpreta- 
tion — in diesem Zusammenhang die Frage, wie der Geist (oder die 
Seele) vermittelt tiber die Zirbeldrtise auf den K6rper wirken kann bzw. 
wie der Geist tiberhaupt erst auf die Zirbeldrtise wirken kann. 

Tatsachlich ist dies nun aber nicht Aristoteles’ Problem: das Problem 
ist nicht, wie die Seele oder wie die Form auf den Korper oder auf die 
Materie wirkt. Wir wiirden auch im Fall eines Artefakts die Aufgabe 
einer Erlauterung des Hylemorphismus nicht darin sehen, das Verhaltnis 
zwischen Form und Materie als ein Verhaltnis von wirkender Form und 
Materie, der Wirkung von der Form widerfahrt, zu bestimmen. 

Das Problem besteht vielmehr darin, dass im Fall des Lebewesens die 
Form sich selbst realisiert oder sich selbst in ein solches Verhaltnis zur 
Materie setzt, in dem sie bestméglich realisiert ist. Das Problem besteht 
nicht im Form-Materie-Verhaltnis, sondern in der Form als sich selbst 
realisierender Form. Entsprechend besteht fiir die Erlauterung der Be- 
wegung von Lebewesen das Problem nicht im Seele-pneuma-Verhiltnis, 
sondern in der Seele als sich selbst (im pneuma oder anderem Material) 
realisierender Form. Dieses Problem ist kein pneuma-spezifisches Pro- 
blem und vermutlich nicht einmal ein hylemorphismus-spezifisches 
Problem, sondern ein Problem mit Blick auf die sich selbst realisierende 
Form. 

Doch wiewohl das Hauptproblem das Problem der Selbstrealisie- 
rung ist, bleibt die Frage, wie es denn, wenn die Seele sich selbst ak- 
tualisiert, zu einer quantitativen Veranderung auf Seiten des Materials 
kommt, das dieser Aktualisierung dient? Vielleicht konnen wir uns dies 
wie folgt vorstellen: Es ist nicht so, dass die Seele selbst Verinderung 
shervorbringt’, sondern so, dass sie Veranderung ,erlaubt’ und ,lenkt’. 
Die Seele ist eine — auf die eine oder andere Weise — in Materie rea- 
lisierte Form. Diese in Materie realisierte Form ,will‘ sich so weit und so 
lange wie méglich realisieren, und zwar in der ganzen Hierarchie und 
Relation von Strukturen, die in ihr als Form enthalten sind. Das Er- 
lauben oder Lenken hat wiederum mit dem Selbstverhaltnis der Seele als 
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materiell realisierter Form zu tun: mit dem gegenwartigen, dem er- 
warteten und dem idealen Stand der Realisierung. 

Dieses Selbstverhaltnis ist nun das Bewegungsprinzip, das die Seele 
sein soll, und zwar ein besonderes Prinzip, naémlich ein Prinzip, das 
nicht durch AnstoBen bewegt,” sondern das auf andere Weise Ursprung 
und Stiitze der Bewegung ist. De motu erGrtert ausfiihrlich, welcher Art 
dieser Ursprung ist (vgl. insgesamt MA 8, 702a21 bis MA 10). Die 
Ausgangsfrage ist dabei die Frage, wo der Ursprung von Bewegung zu 
lokalisieren sei. Aristoteles nimmt an, dass dort, wo das Bewegende als 
Bewegendes mit dem Bewegten verbunden ist, eine spezifische, funk- 
tionale Einheit zwischen beiden besteht. Sie sind potentiell eins, der 
Aktualitat nach aber zwei (vgl. MA 9, 702b30 f.). In dieser Einheit bildet 
das Bewegende den ruhenden Pol und die Stiitze ftir die Bewegung des 
Bewegten; jede Bewegung bedarf einer solchen Stiitze.”° Eine typische 
funktionale Einheit dieser Art bilden die Gelenke. Allerdings konnen 
Gelenke bzw. die ruhenden Punkte in Gelenken nicht die Initiatoren 
von Bewegung sein.”” Wahrend Seele und pneuma dem Gelenk insofern 
gleichen, als die Seele unbewegt und das pneuma beweglich (oder ver- 
anderlich) ist”* und beide eine funktionale Einheit bilden, unterscheiden 


25 Aristoteles zufolge verfiigt das pneuma selbst tiber Starke und Kraft (ischys und 
dynamis). Dadurch — so Aristoteles -, dass die Lebewesen pneuma haben, sind sie 
stark (ischyein), und das pneuma ist von Natur gut geeignet, bewegungsfahig zu 
sein und Starke zu verleihen (vgl. MA 10, 703a9 f., 19). 

26 Das Bewegende muss sich gegen ein Ruhendes stiitzen (s. die Verwendung von 
,apereidesthai* und_,,apostérizesthai*, etwa MA 1, 698b6, MA 2, 698b14f., 
699a3—9, MA 4, 700a9 f., 14, 20, 22, MA 8, 702a26, MA 9, 702b35). 

27 Das Argument hierftir ist etwas komplizierter (s. MA 8, 702a31—b11). In 
Kurzfassung: befinde sich das Prinzip der Bewegung im Gelenk, wiirde dies 
auch ftir ein ,Quasi-Gelenk* zwischen Hand und bewegtem Stock gelten. Beide 
wiirden dann eine Einheit bilden — obwohl das eine Teil eines Lebewesens, das 
andere unbelebt ist. In diesem Quasi-Gelenk kann das Bewegungsprinzip also 
nicht lokalisiert sein. Dann aber kann es auch im nichst ,hOheren‘ Gelenk des 
Lebewesens nicht lokalisiert sein: Offenbar ist die Eigenschaft, nicht Sitz des 
Bewegungsprinzips sein zu konnen, lokal transitiv. 

28 So scheint Aristoteles dies jedenfalls zu konstruieren, wenn er meint, dass das 
pneuma sich zum seelischen Prinzip so zu verhalten scheine, wie sich der bewegt 
bewegende ,Punkt‘ in einem Gelenk zum nicht-bewegten ,Punkt‘ (im selben 
Gelenk) verhalt: ,,Dies [das symphyton pneuma] scheint sich zur seelischen arché 
[psychiké arché| auf gleiche Weise zu verhalten, wie der Punkt im Gelenk — der, 
der bewegt und bewegt ist — sich zum unbewegten Punkt verhalt.“ (MA 10, 
703a11—14). Ich verstehe hier die Rede von der psychiké arché als Rede von der 
Seele unter dem Aspekt, unter dem sie arché ist. Wenn das gemeint ist, kann 
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sie sich vom Gelenk insofern, als die Seele eben ftir die Verinderung des 
pnheuma verantwortlich ist: In diesem Fall ist einer der beiden Punkte 
(ndmlich die Seele) das Prinzip der Bewegung. 

Die einzige Art und Weise, wie die Seele fiir die Veranderung des 
pheuma verantwortlich sein kann, ist aber die Verantwortung mittels 
Zulassung und Lenkung von Verinderung. Die Seele ist dabei als zu 
realisierende Form der ruhende und zugleich die Veranderung lenkende 
Punkt. Sie lenkt die Veranderung, indem sie sie mit Blick auf die 
verschiedenen Grade der Formrealisierung (gegenwartig, erwartet, 
ideal) koordiniert. Die koordinierte Veranderung des pneuma hat ih- 
rerseits — im Idealfall — die erstrebten Verinderungen der KGrperteile zur 
Folge (etwa mit dem Ergebnis der Ortsbewegung), und zwar auch unter 
gezielter Beriicksichtigung der AuBenwelt durch die Seele (z.B. wenn 
sie ftir die Ortsbewegung nicht nur Verinderungen oder Bewegungen 
des K6rpers koordiniert, sondern auch auBere Punkte zum Abstiitzen 
der Bewegung mit einbezieht, s. MA 2). 

Die Frage, wie es denn nun zu quantitativer Veranderung des pneuma 
kommen kann, wiirde Aristoteles vor allem unter der Frage nach den 
Arten von Veradnderung und ihren gegenseitigen Beziehungen behan- 
deln. Es ginge hierbei um das Verhaltnis von Temperatur- und Ag- 
gregatszustanden und -veranderungen wie auch um das Verhiltnis 
dieser Verdnderungen zu quantitativen Veranderungen. Wie auch 
immer Aristoteles die entsprechenden Zusammenhange niéher erliutert 
hatte (die einschlagigen Passagen sind, jedenfalls fiir genau diese Fragen, 
auch hier wieder etwas knapp, s. z.B. Ph. Il 1, GC 14, Mete. IV) — er 
konnte sie beobachten, und zwar auch bei nicht-beseelten Gegenstan- 
den: die Verhaltnisse und ihre Verinderungen sind nicht mit Bezug auf 
die Seele zu erklaren. 


Aristoteles aber im Fall der Aktualisierung dieses ,,Seele-pneuma-Gelenks“ keine 
Zweiheit zwischen beiden (nimlich der Seele und dem pneuma) annehmen, der 
in irgendeiner Weise eine raumliche Zweiheit entspricht. Dies kann er deshalb 
nicht tun, weil die Seele nichts ist, das als solches in einer rdumlichen Relation 
zu irgendetwas stehen konnte. Aristoteles sagt zwar ausdrticklich, dass die Seele 
in einer arché des K6rpers sei (und es nicht so sei, dass sie in jedem Teil des 
Korpers ist; 703a37 f.) und dass sie in einer bestimmten kérperlichen Gréfe sei 
(MA 9, 703a1—3; gemeint ist wohl das pneuma). Andererseits sagt er, dass sie 
nicht in einer arché sein darf, die ihrerseits dem Bewegten zugeordnet ist (vgl. 
MA 8, 702b6 f.). — Fiir eine kiirzere Fassung wohl der gleichen Uberlegungen s. 
de An. III 10, 433b19—26. 
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Die Seele ,bewirkt‘ Bewegung also tatsachlich von einer kategorial 
verschiedenen, namlich formalen Ebene her, und zwar so, wie be- 
stummte Strukturen bestimmte und nur bestimmte materielle Veran- 
derungen erlauben. Sie ist verschieden vom pneuma, aber ,in ihm‘ (vel. 
MA 9, 702b34—703a3). Anders als im Fall des Gelenks haben wir es 
nicht mit zwei gleichkategorialen Elementen in der Erzeugung von 
Bewegung zu tun, sondern mit einer komplexen formalen Struktur 
einerseits und einer materiellen Realisierung andererseits. Die Seele ist 
Grundlage der Veranderung, insofern sie das gegenwartige Kompositum 
wie auch das kiinftige Kompositum organisiert und beide zueinander in 
Bezichung setzt. Sie organisiert fiir sich selbst jede mdgliche Verande- 
rung, derer sie ftir ihre Realisierung bedarf. Sie organisiert diese Ver- 
anderung als unbewegt Bewegendes, namlich als Ziel. Veranderung zielt 
auf die Realisierung der Seele, die unter den gegebenen und erwarteten 
Umstanden die prospektiv bestmégliche Realisierung ist. Diese pro- 
spektive bestmégliche Realisierung ist die eigentliche, letzte Stiitze und 
die erste Ursache der Bewegung. 


3. Zusammenfassung 


Descartes’ Zirbeldrtise und Aristoteles’ pneuma spielen, wie es zunachst 
scheint, eine gleichermaBen obskure Rolle in der Erklarung des Ver- 
haltnisses von Geist bzw. Seele und K6rper. Eine ebenso obskure Rolle 
spielen sie, wie es scheint, fiir die Erklarung der Ortsbewegung von 
Lebewesen. Eine Gegentiberstellung von Zirbeldriise und pneuma kann 
uns jedenfalls zu einer naheren Bestimmung der theoretischen Funktion 
des pneuma — aber auch der Funktion der Seele — in Aristoteles’ Er- 
klarung der Ortsbewegung herausfordern. 

Welche theoretische Funktion hat nun die Seele in der Erklarung 
der Ortsbewegung von Lebewesen? Ftir Lebewesen als Selbstbeweger 
ist die Seele entscheidend fiir das Zustandekommen von Bewegung, 
dies jedoch nur als unbewegte Bewegerin, nicht als BewegungsanstoB. 
Sie ist unbewegte Bewegerin als Ziel, und zwar als Ziel, das sich selbst — 
als die Form des Lebewesens — médglichst gut zu realisieren versucht. 
Um als Ziel bewegen zu k6nnen, muss der idealen Realisierung ein 
nicht-idealer Realisierungszustand gegeniiberstehen (oder ein vorhan- 
dener idealer Zustand muss sich mit einem nicht-idealen R ealisie- 
rungszustand konfrontiert sehen). Wesentlich ftir die Verursachung von 
Bewegung durch die Seele — da wesentlich fiir das Vorliegen von 
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Streben — ist die Registrierung und In-Verhiltnis-Setzung des gegen- 
wartigen, des erwarteten und eben des idealen Grades der Realisierung 
der Form einerseits und die Konfrontation dieses Verhaltnisses mit ge- 
gebenen, erwarteten bzw. gewtinschten Umgebungsbedingungen an- 
dererseits. Diese Bedingungen werden durch die Wahrnehmung des 
Lebewesens — in Kooperation mit seiner Vorstellung — registriert, sie 
werden vom Lebewesen interpretiert (zumindest auf elementarer, nicht- 
rationaler Ebene) und in ihrer Relevanz ftir die Realisierung der Form 
des Lebewesens bewertet; die entsprechende Wahmehmung ist selbst 
angenehm oder unangenehm, sie ist motivational prigend, sie geht 
unmittelbar mit bewegungsrelevantem Streben einher. 

Das pneuma dient in diesem Zusammenhang nun der Materialisie- 
rung dieses Strebens. Es muss daftir die ,Spannung* materialisieren 
konnen, die sich mit der Registrierung des Verhiltnisses der gegen- 
wartigen, der erwarteten und der idealen Form-Realisierung in ihrem 
Verhiltnis wiederum zu gegenwartigen, erwarteten oder erwtinschten 
Umgebungsbedingungen ergibt. Diese Materialisierung geht mit Ver- 
anderungen — auch mit quantitativen Veranderungen — des pneuma 
einher, die ihrerseits die Kérper- und Ortsbewegung des Lebewesens 
verursachen. Die Frage, wie nun das Verhaltnis der Seele zu diesen 
Verinderungen zu bestimmen ist — immerhin macht die Seele ja einen 
Unterschied beim Zustandekommen von Ortsbewegung —, verweist 
nicht auf ein Interaktionsproblem, sondern auf das Problem, wie sich die 
Seele — als die Form im Fall der Lebewesen — selbst realisieren kann (im 
Unterschied zu Formen nicht-belebter Dinge, die sich nicht selbst 
realisieren koénnen). Die Veranderungen des pneuma — auch die quan- 
titativen Veranderungen — sind nicht als von der Seele ,angestoBen‘ zu 
verstehen, sondern als von der Seele ,gelenkt® oder ,koordiniert*. Diese 
Lenkung oder Koordination besteht aber wiederum in den strukturellen 
Vorgaben, die sich durch das Verhiltnis jener Formrealisierungsgrade 
wie auch der Umgebungsbedingungen ergeben. 

Mit all diesen Uberlegungen sind Probleme, die sich fiir die Er- 
klarung der Ortsbewegung von Lebewesen ergeben, allerdings allenfalls 
benannt, nicht gelost. Was wir ftir diese Erklarung mit der Benennung 
jener Probleme gewonnen haben, ist aber eine Erweiterung unseres 
Blicks, und zwar eine Erweiterung des Blicks auf die nahere Bestim- 
mung der Rolle der Seele. Hier stellt sich insbesondere das Problem der 
Selbstrealisierung der Seele bzw. der Form, und vor diesem Problem 
nimimt sich die Aufgabe einer Bestimmung der Rolle des pneuma fiir die 
Ortsbewegung dann schon beinahe bescheiden aus. 


Aporien in der aristotelischen Konzeption 
des Beherrschten und des Schlechten 


UrsuLa WOLF 


In der Handlungstheorie gibt es zwei grundlegende Konzeptionen der 
Handlungsmotivation. Das Humesche Modell besagt, dass nur sinnliche 
Antriebe Handlungen in Bewegung setzen konnen und die Aufgabe der 
Vernunft sich darauf beschrinkt, Mittel zur Befriedigung unserer in der 
Affektivitat und im Wollen vorgegebenen Ziele zu finden. Das Ge- 
genmodell finden wir bei Kant, der der Vernunft eine eigene Moti- 
vationskraft zuschreibt. Diese besteht in der Achtung vor dem morali- 
schen Gesetz und ist nicht in der Erfahrungswelt angesiedelt, sondern in 
der intelligiblen Welt. Kant nennt sie im Unterschied zu sinnlichen 
Triebfedern ein Interesse und bezeichnet sie als das, wodurch Vernunft 
praktisch, d.h. eine den Willen bestimmende Ursache wird.' 

Die Probleme beider Modelle sind bekannt. Das erste Modell ist 
verktirzt; es beriicksichtigt nicht, dass unsere faktischen Wiinsche kni- 
tisierbar sind, dass sich die Frage ihrer Ordnung im Konfliktfall stellt 
usw.” Die Annahme eines eigenen Vernunftinteresses in der intelligiblen 
Welt ist ebenfalls nicht befriedigend, da unklar bleibt, wie es in der 
Erfahrungswelt wirksam werden kann. Daher erfreut sich das Hand- 
lungsmodell des Aristoteles zunehmender Beliebtheit. Zwar findet sich 
auch bei Aristoteles die Konzeption eines von der Erfahrungswelt ab- 
gehobenen nous, der die géttlichen Dinge betrachtet und in dessen 
Betatigung die bestmégliche Lebensform liegt. Fiir das alltagliche 
Handeln aber ist eine andere Seite der Vernunft zustindig, die Klugheit, 
phronésis, die zum zweitbesten, dem menschlichen Leben gehdrt — dem 
Leben der eupraxia in der Austibung der Charaktertugenden. Diese 
Leistung der Vernunft versteht Aristoteles nun gerade so, dass sie 
konkret in das Zustandekommen von Handlungen eingebunden ist. 
Wie es in EN VI 13 heibt: Es ist weder méglich, im prignanten Sinn 


1 Siehe Kant 1903, 459; 1908, 139-141. 
2 Vel. Hoffe 2007, 160 f. 
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charakterlich gut zu sein ohne die Klugheit, noch klug zu sein ohne die 
areté éthiké (1144b31 f.). 

Gelingt es, mithilfe dieses handlungstheoretischen Modells, in dem 
die affektive und die rationale Seite des guten Handelns wechselseitig 
voneinander abhangen, zwischen den Mingeln des Humeschen und des 
Kantischen Modells hindurchzusteuern? Diese Grundsatzfrage der 
Handlungstheorie lasst sich in einem kurzen Beitrag nicht kliren. Mein 
Ziel besteht in einer Uberpriifung des aristotelischen Vorschlags an 
denjenigen Phanomenen, die ihm offensichtliche Schwierigkeiten be- 
reiten. Dies sind zum einen die Beschreibung des Gegenteils der eupra- 
xia, des schlechten Handelns, zum anderen die akrasia und die enkrateia. 
Ich beginne mit dem zweiten Problem und konzentriere mich dabei auf 
die enkrateia, die von Aristoteles ebenso wie in der Forschungsliteratur 
eher vernachlassigt wird, aber noch ratselhafter ist als die akrasia. 


1. Das Phanomen der enkrateia 
Die Probleme 


Akrasia und enkrateia im engeren Sinn lokalisiert Aristoteles im Hand- 
lungsbereich des Umgangs mit sinnlicher Lust und Unlust. Sie legen 
zwischen Mabigkeit (séphrosyné) und Unmiafigkeit (akolasia), die in 
diesem Bereich die areté und die kakia bilden. Die Begierden (epi- 
thymiai), za denen der MaBige eine mittlere Haltung einnimmt, sind 
diejenigen, die wir mit den anderen Tieren teilen, Hunger, Durst und 
sexuelle Begierde. Die Vernunft sagt, wie weit man den Begierden 
folgen soll, namlich so weit ftir das Leben zutraglich (1119a11-b20). 
Entsprechend verhialt sich der Mabige. Der Unmafige hingegen hat das 
Lebensprinzip, jede verfiigbare’ Lust zu verfolgen (1146b23), und er 
begeht daher die einzelnen unmaigen Handlungen vorsitzlich (pro- 
hairoumenos). 

Der akratés folgt — zumindest zeitweise — ebenfalls der sich bietenden 
Lust, jedoch nicht aus Prinzip. Vielmehr hat er die richtige allgemeine 
Vorstellung, man solle schadliche Lust, z.B. StiRigkeiten meiden 
(1147431 f.). Anders als beim Mafigen aber ist sein Begehrungsver- 


3 Wie Irwin 2001, 87 f. m.E. iiberzeugend zeigt, lisst sich to paron hédy hier nicht 
im engen Sinn von ,,gegenwirtiges Angenehmes“ verstehen, wenn das Prinzip 
nicht von vornherein unsinnig sein soll. 
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mégen nicht oder jedenfalls nicht durchgangig daran gewohnt, auf die 
praktische Uberlegung zu héren. So kann es in der konkreten Situation, 
in der etwas SiiBes vorhanden ist, vorkommen, dass eine Begierde 
auftritt und die Uberlegung unterbricht oder iiberlagert. Das kann 
entweder geschehen, nachdem er den richtigen Vorsatz bereits gefasst 
hat (astheneia), oder so, dass die Begierde schon interveniert, noch ehe er 
tiberhaupt zu tiberlegen beginnen kann (propeteia) (1150b19 ff). Dass es 
dieses Phanomen gibt, wird nicht bezweifelt. Strittig ist bis in die 
heutige Handlungstheorie, ob Aristoteles auf diese Weise die so ge- 
nannten harten Falle von klarsichtiger akrasia erfassen kann." 

Der enkratés hat im Unterschied zum MaBigen schlechte Begierden. 
Daher wird, um beim Beispiel zu bleiben, seine Lust auf SiiBes erregt, 
sobald er StiBigkeiten wahrnimmt oder auch sich vorstellt. Dennoch ist 
er anders als der akratés in der Lage, die Begierde zu kontrollieren, nach 
Uberlegung die richtige prohairesis zu fassen und auch auszufiihren. Da 
die prohairesis sich aus zwei Elementen zusammensetzt, Streben und 
Uberlegung, stellt sich in Bezug auf den enkratés erstens die Frage, wie er 
richtige Ziele haben und durch sie motiviert werden kann, wenn nach 
der Standardauffassung des Aristoteles Menschen mit schlechten Be- 
gierden das falsche Ziel als gut erscheint. Zweitens stellt sich die Frage, 
wie er dieses Ziel in jeweiligen Situationen in einer geeigneten Ein- 
zelhandlung konkretisieren kann, wenn falsche Begierden gewohnlich 
die Uberlegung verdrehen.° 


Losungsvorschlage 


(i) Zwischenstadium in der Erziehung. Was die erste Frage betrifft, so ware 
die einfachste Lésung, akrasia und enkrateia als Ubergangsstadien zu 
verstehen, die im Verlauf der Sozialisation auftreten.° Man kénnte sich 
dann vorstellen, dass Kinder nach und nach daran gewohnt werden, ihre 


4 Price 2006 ist der, wie ich meine, wohlbegriindeten Auffassung, dass er es nicht 
kann. 

5 Die erste Frage stellt sich im Ubrigen auch fiir den akratés, wihrend bei ihm in 
der Tat in irgendeinem Stadium der Uberlegung die Begierde dazwischen- 
kommt und die Uberlegungsseite nicht voll entwickelt ist (der akratés hat keine 
phronésis (1152a6 ff.), héchstens deinotés). 

6 Die Erziehungsperspektive betont Broadie 1991, 269, die im Ubrigen kon- 
statiert, dass Aristoteles tiberhaupt nicht zu erklaren versuche, durch welche 
Mechanismen der enkratés zam Handeln kommt (307). 
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sinnlichen Antriebe an die Vorschriften der Vernunft anzupassen. Dabei 
erlangen sie nach und nach eine Vorstellung von den guten Zielen. Wo 
diese auf der Ebene der Meinung vorhanden, im Charakter aber noch 
nicht ganz verfestigt ist, kann es in manchen Situationen zu akratischem 
oder enkratischem Handeln kommen. Als Bestatigung fiir diese Inter- 
pretation kénnte man Aristoteles’ Aussage ansehen, dass ein Zusam- 
menwachsen von Meinungen und wirklichem Verstehen nétig ist, das 
Zeit braucht (1147222), ebenso den Hinweis, die akrasia sei anders als 
die Unmiafigkeit keine chronische Krankheit, sondern eine intermit- 
tierende (1150b34). Anfiithren k6nnte man auch die Zuordnung von 
akrasia und Jugend in der Rhetorik (1389a3 ff.). Der enkratés ware dann in 
dieser Entwicklung ein Stiick weiter fortgeschritten, aber noch nicht auf 
der Stufe des MaBigen angekommen. 

(ti) Natiirliche Verschiedenheit vom Durchschnitt. Gegen die eben ge- 
schilderte Auffassung spricht, dass Aristoteles akrasia und enkrateia of- 
fenbar fiir eigene Charakterdispositionen hilt (1151b23 ff.).’ Der enkratés 
und der akratés unterscheiden sich seiner Ansicht nach in ihren nattir- 
lichen Anlagen oder in ihren Gewohnheiten von der Mehrzahl der 
Menschen. Der enkratés konne mehr, der akratés weniger bei etwas 
bleiben als der Durchschnitt (1152a25 ff.). Wo es sich um ein Ergebnis 
von Gewohnung handle, konne man das andern, nicht oder weniger bei 
Naturanlagen. Aristoteles scheint also auf der Ebene der Charakterhal- 
tungen doch anzunehmen, dass wir es hier im Prinzip mit einem 
Ubergangsstadium zu tun haben. Andererseits nimmt er aber offenbar 
auch an — und EN Buch VII handelt ja von Sonderphanomenen wie 
Perversionen u.a. -, dass es Menschen gibt, deren natiirliche Anlagen 
nicht zur Entwicklung der ethischen areté ausreichen.” 

Allerdings fragt man sich, ob die Postulation dieses Naturphanomens 
plausibel ist. Wiirde nicht jemand, der sich in einer bestimmten Hinsicht 
dauerhaft beherrscht, die entsprechende Begierde nach und nach ver- 


7 Das betont Gould 1994, 176. Man kénnte allerdings fragen, ob hier vielleicht 
nicht einfach ein Systemzwang zugrundeliegt, dem zufolge ftir Aristoteles alles, 
was jemand anstrebt, als Aktualisierung einer Charaktereigenschaft verstanden 
werden muss. Broadie vermutet einen solchen Zwang fiir das Dreierschema, 
das Aristoteles in EN VII 11 mit der enkrateia in der Mitte konstruiert (307, 
Anm. 3). Ahnliches kénnte fiir das Dreierschema mit der karteria als Mitte in der 
EE (1221a9) gelten. 

8 Den Bezug auf die Normalitat betont Reilly 1976, 154. 
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lieren? Wir konnen offen lassen, wie sich das verhilt.’ Die bisherigen 
Antworten sind ohnehin unzureichend. Sie sortieren das Phanomen nur 
ein, erklaren aber nicht, wie der enkratés ohne die ethische areté das 
richtige Ziel sehen kann bzw. was sonst ihn zur richtigen Handlung 
motiviert. Dazu mtissen wir uns die mdglichen Motivationstypen an- 
sehen. 


Die aristotelische Auffassung der Handlungsmotivation 


Platon unterscheidet in den mittleren Dialogen drei Teile der 
menschlichen Seele, logismos, thymoeides und epithymétikon, von denen 
jeder das Handeln in Bewegung setzen kann. In De anima kritisiert 
Aristoteles solche Aufteilungen der Seele; dass hier das Streben dreimal 
genannt werde, verstoBe gegen die Regeln des Definierens (432b5 ff.). 
Er selbst fasst alles, was motiviert, in ein Vermédgen, das Strebevermégen 
(orektikon), zusammen und stellt diesem das Denkvermégen (logon echon) 
gegentiber.'” Das orektikon wird in EN 113 als vernunftlos eingeordnet, 
soll aber dort nicht nur die epithymia, sondern sdmtliche Verm6gen des 
Strebens enthalten (1102b30). Diese sind epithymia, thymoeides und 
boulésis (EE 1223a26 f., MA 700b22).'' Verwirrend ist, dass Aristoteles 
an anderen Stellen die boulésis zum rationalen Seelenteil rechnet (de 
An. 432b5 f., Top. 126a13). Dieser hat nach seiner sonstigen Auffassung 
das Denken zur Aufgabe und kann allein den Menschen nicht bewegen; 
auch das praktische Denken ist dazu nicht fahig (de An. 432b29 ff.). 
Dass der enkratés richtig handelt entgegen seiner Begierde, kann man 
verstehen, wenn wie bei Platon die Vernunft selbst motivierende Kraft 
besitzt. Spricht man dagegen wie Aristoteles dem Denkvermégen 
grundsatzlich die Strebenskomponente ab, kann man das Handeln des 
enkratés wohl in der Tat nur erklaren, wenn man der epithymia einen 
anderen Strebenstyp entgegenstellt, der einen Vernunftaspekt hat, und 
das tut Aristoteles durch die terminologische Festlegung des Begrifts der 
boulésis. Danach ist epithymia die orexis nach Lust, boulésis die orexis nach 
dem Guten (Top. 146b37 f.). Wenn Aristoteles manchmal, etwa in De 


9 Mit Recht konstatiert Gould 1994, 186, dass Aristoteles eine Erklarung daftir, 
warum es nicht zu dieser Entwicklung kommt, schuldig bleibt. 
10 Das vegetative Vermogen kKlammere ich aus, da es in diesem Zusammenhang 
keine Rolle spielt. 
11 Eine Einteilung, die gerade parallel zu den drei Seelenteilen bei Platon ist. 
Darauf verweist Price 1995, 108. 
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anima sagt, der enkratés werde nicht durch die orexis bewegt, sondern 
durch den nous (433a7 f.), kann das also nur heifBen, dass hier orexis den 
engeren Sinn von epithymia und thymos hat, wahrend nous an dieser 
Stelle die rationale boulésis bezeichnen miisste.’* 

Die Verwendung des Begrifts der boulésis bleibt allerdings schillernd. 
So sagt Aristoteles an einer Stelle, der nous sei immer richtig (43326), 
an einer anderen Stelle, dass es richtige und naturwidrige oder falsche 
boulésis gibt (EN 1113a15 ff., EE 1227428 ff.) ; und letzteres ist sicher die 
tibliche Verwendung des Wortes. Vor allem aber bezeichnet der Begriff 
im gewO6hnlichen Sinn nicht nur handlungsbezogene Wiinsche, d.h. 
Wiinsche, die eine Strebenskomponente aufweisen bzw. ein prakton 
agathon zam Gegenstand haben (de An. 433a29). Vielmehr kann man 
auch Unmodgliches wiinschen, und so verwendet Aristoteles selbst den 
Begriff z.B. in EN III 4. Beispiele, die er anfiihrt, sind der Wunsch, 
unsterblich zu sein und der Wunsch, dass ein bestimmter Sportler siegen 
moge. Wie die Beispiele zeigen, schwankt der Begriff auch in einer 
anderen Hinsicht; er kann sowohl Wtinsche mit Bezug auf eine ein- 
zelne Situation meinen (Sportler), als auch dispositionelle Wtinsche 
beziiglich andauernder Zustande (Unsterblichkeit). 

Ich lasse die Schwierigkeiten des boulésis-Begrifts, so weit sie nicht 
mein Thema betreffen, stehen’® und halte fest, dass das Handeln des 
enkratés von Aristoteles offenbar so verstanden wird, dass er aus einer 
boulésis im Sinn eines rationalen Wunsches, eines Wunsches nach etwas 
wirklich Gutem, handelt. Dann bleiben zwei Fragen. Erstens: Was ist 
dieses Gut, das er trotz falscher sinnlicher Antriebe handlungswirksam 
wollen kann? Und zweitens: Wie kann er es wollen? 

Gegenstand des Wiinschens ist allgemein das ftelos, das telos des 
Menschen aber in seinem Leben insgesamt ist seine eudaimonia. Nun ist 
das telos und so auch die eudaimonia, wie Aristoteles sagt (1111b26—30), 
Gegenstand des Wtinschens, aber nicht etwas, was unmittelbar bei uns 
steht (eph’ hémin) und was man sich im Handeln direkt vornehmen 
kann. Wie konnen wir sie dann im Handeln realisieren? 

Die eudaimonia wird zu einem prakton agathon tiber zwei Schritte. 
Erstens: Sie muss ftir die verschiedenen Affektbereiche in verschiedene 
Gtiter zerlegt werden. Zu jeder Charakterdisposition (hexis) gehdren 
spezifische Werte und Angenehmes (hier im Sinn der Tatigkeitslust) 
(1113a31). Das ist ein Aspekt, den Aristoteles in der Beschreibung von 


12 So Hicks 1907, 555. 
13 Klarend dazu Price 1995, 108-114. 
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praktischen Uberlegungen selten explizit ausfiihrt, da er von vorgege- 
benen auBeren oder auch inneren Situationen ausgeht, die jeweils einen 
bestimmten Teilbereich der Affektivitat ansprechen. Zum Beispiel: Wo 
eine Krankung vorliegt, wird der Affekt des Zorns erregt, verbunden 
mit einer Strebung nach Rache, und es geht dabei um das Gut der Ehre 
oder Selbstachtung. Zweitens: Die betroffene Person muss dieses Gut 
durch praktische Uberlegung so weit auf Mittel und Bestandteile zu- 
rtickftihren, bis sie zu einer in der konkreten Situation angemessenen 
und hier und jetzt ausftihrbaren Handlung kommt. Diese Handlung, die 
bei uns liegt (eph’ hémin), wird zum Gegenstand einer prolairesis, eines 
Handlungsvorsatzes, der unmittelbar realisiert wird, wenn nichts hin- 
dert. 

In das Gutsein einer Handlung flieBen daher ftir Aristoteles zwei 
Aspekte: Die Verniinftigkeit oder praktische Richtigkeit der konkreten 
Handlung, die sich aus der Uberlegung ergibt, und das gute Ziel, das in 
einer boulésis im Sinn des rationalen Strebens liegt. Diese wiederum geht 
aus dem Charakter hervor, bei der richtigen Handlung genauer aus 
einer guten Disposition, einer areté éthiké. So jedenfalls verhalt es sich 
normalerweise. Der enkratés aber hat im relevanten Handlungsbereich, 
dem der sinnlichen Begierde, nicht die erforderliche ethische areté. 
Damit sind wir beim Problem zurtick. 


Versuch, die enkrateia zu verstehen 


Der Versuch hat zwei Schritte. Ich frage zuerst nach dem felos des 
Beherrschten und zweitens nach der Art seiner Uberlegung. 

(i) Das telos der enkrateia. Fragen wir, was das relevante telos oder 
Objekt des rationalen Wtinschens im Bereich der Sinnlichkeit ist. Es 
muisste dasjenige sein, das der séphrén hat. Sein Umgang mit den Be- 
gierden ist so beschaften, dass er in MaBen und, wie es richtig ist, nach 
dem sinnlich Angenehmen strebt, namlich so weit es gut fiir die Ge- 
sundheit ist und nicht gegen das kalon und tiber seine Mittel geht 
(1119a11—20). Die Mabigkeit und die Beherrschtheit im engeren Sinn 
begniigen sich mit der Befriedigung der Begierden nach dem ftir das 
Leben Notwendigen (1147b25). Das Ziel ist also hier nicht ein be- 
stimmter Teil oder Aspekt der eudaimonia wie bei den anderen aretai, 
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sondern die Bewahrung der Vorbedingungen der eudaimonia:'* Ge- 
sundheit und Vermogen sind Vorbedingungen jeder Gliickskonzeption. 
Zusatzlich nimmt der MaBige Rticksicht auf die Bedingungen der 
Realisierung des kalon, also der Ausiibung der anderen Tugenden. 
Auch wenn Aristoteles sagt, beim Mafigen stimmten das Begeh- 
rungsvermégen und die Uberlegung zusammen, indem sie beide auf das 
kalon zielten (1119b16), so wirkt diese Bemerkung in der Beschreibung 
der Mafbigkeit am Ende von EN III doch eher aus Parallelitatsgriinden 
angehingt. Die MaBigkeit ist eine Hilfstugend, nicht eine Tugend im 
pragnanten Sinn, in deren Aktualisierung der Mensch sein Leben hin- 
durch in sich wiinschenswerte Tatigkeiten vollzieht. Die Uberlegung ist 
in ihrem Fall eine bloBe Mittel-Z.weck-Uberlegung, bezogen auf das fiir 
die eudaimonia Zutragliche, und nicht wie bei den anderen Tugenden 
auch eine Uberlegung dariiber, welche Handlung in einer gegebenen 
Situation die bestmdgliche Konkretisierung der eudaimonia darstellt. 
Entsprechend erliutert Aristoteles die Uberlegung im Zusammen- 
hang des Umgangs mit der epithymia in De anima durch Verweis auf die 
Zeitstruktur des menschlichen Lebens (433b5 ff.). Die sinnliche Be- 
gierde drangt zum unmittelbar und gegenwartig Lustvollen, und dieses 
erscheint ihr als das Gute tiberhaupt und verhindert so den Blick auf die 
Zukunft. Die Uberlegung aber denkt an die Zukunft und wird daher 
der Begierde Einhalt gebieten, wo ihre Befriedigung Schaden fiir das 
eigene kiinftige Leben bzw. die Bedingungen der eudaimonia erwarten 
lasst. Die phronésis in dieser Funktion, in der sie nicht einen jeweiligen 
Aspekt der eudaimonia fiir eine Situation ausarbeitet, sondern Vorsorge 
fiir das kiinftige Leben bedeutet, nennt Aristoteles an anderer Stelle 
pronoia. Wie er in der EN bemerkt, sind mit einer Vorstufe davon auch 
manche Tiere ausgestattet (1141428). Das heiBt aber, entgegen dem, 
was Aristoteles gewOohnlich annimmt: Auch diese suchen nicht einfach 
nach sinnlicher Lust, sondern sind in ihrem Verhalten auf die Erhaltung, 
Entfaltung und Weitergabe ihres Lebens programmiert (und dabei auf 
andere Art durch Lust gesteuert, insofern die Verhinderung der ent- 
sprechenden Verhaltensweisen Unlust hervorruft). Dann koénnten wir 
beim Menschen analog eine Ausrichtung auf das Leben im Ganzen 
annehmen, nur dass diese komplizierter ware: Er muss sein Leben durch 
Anwendung der Vernunft selbst organisieren. Menschen waren dem- 
nach, auch wo sie darauf nicht explizit reflektieren, zumindest in ir- 


14 Die Unterscheidung zwischen Voraussetzungen und Bestandteilen der eu- 


daimonia trifft Aristoteles selbst sehr deutlich in der EE (1214612 ff). 
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gendeinem, sei es auch schwachen Sinn auf ihr Leben im Ganzen be- 
zogen. 

Man konnte also, auch wenn Aristoteles selbst das vielleicht nicht so 
sieht, folgendes sagen: Wo eine richtige Handlung so zu erlautern ist, 
dass das Ziel aus einer Hilfstugend stammt, und die phronésis aus- 
schlieBlich in der Weise der pronoia, der Vorsorge ftir die Zukunft, 
mitwirkt, braucht dieses Ziel nicht ein Aspekt der Lebensweise der 
ethischen areté zu sein, sondern kann in dem bei allen Lebewesen 
vorhandenen Strebensbezug auf das eigene Leben im Ganzen und 
dessen Gedeihen liegen. Auf dieser Ebene spielt es noch keine Rolle, 
welche Konzeption von diesem Leben jemand hat. 

Unterstellen wir allgemein eine solche boulésis nach einem im 
Ganzen guten Leben, deren Bedingungen die phronésis qua pronoia 
herstellen bzw. sichern soll, und versuchen jetzt erneut den akratés und 
den enkratés einzuordnen. Dass beide im Bereich des Umgangs mit der 
Sinnlichkeit das richtige Ziel haben kénnen, ohne die entsprechende 
areté der Mabigkeit zu besitzen, konnte man jetzt so versténdlich ma- 
chen, dass sie eine Ausrichtung auf ihr Leben im Ganzen und dadurch 
ein Motiv haben, zu tun, was die Voraussetzungen der eigenen Le- 
benskonzeption sichert. Und das muss zuniachst jeder sehen, gleichgiiltig 
welche Lebenskonzeption er hat. Man kann zwar wie Aristoteles einen 
Begriff von Mafigkeit definieren, der diese wesentlich im Verbund mit 
den ethischen Tugenden sieht, also bezogen auf das Lebensziel der eu- 
praxia. Aber das geh6rt nicht von vornherein zu ihrem Begriff: Die 
Fahigkeit zur Kontrolle unmittelbarer sinnlicher Begierden braucht 
jeder, der nicht die Bedingungen zur Realisierung seiner Lebenskon- 
zeption verschlechtern will. Zusatzlich braucht er dafiir die korre- 
spondierende Hilfstugend, Unlust zu ertragen, die karteria. Wie die 
enkrateia eine abgeschwiachte Form der séphrosyné ist, so stellt diese eine 
abgeschwichte Form der Tapferkeit dar und ist erforderlich, wenn man 
langfristige Ziele erreichen will.’” 

Etwas Weiteres wird jetzt deutlich. Der Konflikt des Beherrschten 
und des Unbeherrschten ist nicht ein Konflikt innerhalb eines Bereichs. 
Denn eine Hilfstugend hat kein eigenes Ziel, sie sichert Mittel zu be- 
liebigen umfassenden Lebenskonzeptionen. Was in Konflikt steht, ist 


eine sinnliche Begierde und eine langfristige Lebenskonzeption mit 
beliebigem Inhalt. 


15 Diesen erweiterten Begriff von Tapferkeit bzw. Feigheit verwendet Aristoteles 


in EN 1166b10. 
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(ii) Besitzt der enkratés phronésis ? Es bleibt noch zu erklaren, wie der 
enkratés zur richtigen Handlung im konkreten Fall kommt. Die epithymia 
kann bei Menschen, die in Bezug auf die sinnliche Lust keine optimale 
Charakterdisposition besitzen, die praktische Uberlegung, die zum 
Handlungsvorsatz bzw. der Handlung ftihrt, verzerren. So jedenfalls 
kann man die ausgearbeitete Erklarung der akrasia verstehen, die Ani- 
stoteles in EN VII 5 gibt. Umgekehrt sagt er von der séphrosyné, sie 
heiBe so, weil sie die phronésis bewahre (1140b11 ff). Ahnlich zeigt 
Platon in seinem Modell der akrasia im Protagoras, dass die Vorstellung 
gegenwirtiger Lust, weil diese grdéBer erscheint, zu einem falschen 
Messen der ktinftigen Lust und so zu einer falschen Abwagung der Lust 
und Unlust von Handlungsalternativen ftihrt. Wie ist es dann méglich, 
dass der enkratés, der unangemessene Begierden hat, korrekt tiberlegen 
und das Ergebnis der Uberlegung handlungswirksam werden lassen 
kann? 

In der EE (1227b12 ff.) errtert Aristoteles die Frage, ob die Tugend 
das Ziel bzw. den Vorsatz gut mache oder aber den logos, was hier wohl 
im Sinn der praktischen Uberlegung, des logismos, gemeint ist. Er ent- 
scheidet sich fiir ersteres und erklirt, fiir die Korrektheit der Uberlegung 
sei vielmehr die enkrateia zustandig, die dafiir sorge, dass der logismos 
nicht verdreht wird.'° Wie passt das dazu, dass nach EN VI 13 Cha- 
raktertugenden und phronésis beide beim guten Handeln vorhanden sein 
mtissen und wechselseitig voneinander abhangen? Die beiden Aussagen 
stimmen nicht zusammen, und das liegt an der Eigenart des aristoteli- 
schen Begriffs der phronésis. Dass Aristoteles die praktische Klugheit als 
Fahigkeit, mit Bezug auf das gute Leben insgesamt gut zu tiberlegen, im 
Unterschied zur deinotés an das Vorliegen der ethischen Tugenden 
bindet, passt nicht dazu, dass die phronésis eine der aretai des intellek- 
tuellen Seelenteils ist und intellektuelle Vermégen zuniachst hinsichtlich 
praktischer Ziele neutral sind.'’ Insofern bleibt die Unterscheidung von 
phronésis und deinotés bedenklich. Und ftir die phronésis, sofern sie den 
Aspekt der pronoia, der zeitlichen Planung des Lebens hat, scheint es 
auch phanomenal unangemessen, sie auf ethische Inhalte festzulegen. 

Das sieht anders aus ftir diejenige phronésis, die, wie man sagen 
konnte, Mimesisfunktion hat, d.h. fiir konkrete Handlungssituationen 
zu artikulieren hat, welche Handlung das kalon im jeweiligen Bereich 
weitest mdglich realisiert. Was diese metaphysische Fundierung der 


16 Zur Interpretation der Stelle s. auch Woods 1982, 154 sowie Kenny 1979, 83. 
17 So auch Kenny 1979, 85. 
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Ethik des Aristoteles angeht, in der das kalon letztlich das ewig Seiende 
ist (MA 700b33), der von allen Lebewesen geliebte, das Streben an- 
ziehende und so im Veranderlichen nachzuahmende unbewegte Be- 
weger, ist die phronésis inhaltlich gebunden und kann nicht an beliebigen 
Lebenszielen festgemacht werden. Hier ist zugleich klar, wie das ra- 
tionale Streben nach der eudaimonia im Ganzen die eupraxia motivational 
zustande bringen kann — nach diesem mimetischen Modell ist jede 
menschliche Einzelhandlung, in der sich die eupraxia vollzieht, eine in 
sich, und d.h. um des kalon willen, gewollte (EN 1120a23 f.), eine 
Konkretisierung unseres eidos in Nachahmung des Ewigen 
(1112b31 f.).'* Das liegt wohl auch in der Aussage, wir seien Erzeuger 
unserer Handlungen wie von Kindern (1113b18). 

Die Mabigkeit erwies sich allerdings als Hilfstugend. Aber vielleicht 
kann man auch bei ihr ein Motiv finden, das mit der Realisierung des 
kalon zu tun hat. Versucht man Kriterien des kalon zu bestimmen, dann 
liegen sie in der Ordnung (faxis) und Symmetrie (Metaph. 1078431), die 
eine Handlung im Hinblick auf die zeitliche Einordnung und die 
Ordnung der Situationsfaktoren aufweist.'!” Das scheint beim Zuriick- 
halten von schadlicher Lust etwas zu anspruchsvoll. Aber man kénnte 
sagen, dass derjenige, der keine falschen Begierden hat, Ordnung in 
seiner Seele hat. 

Warum aber besitzt dann der Beherrschte, dessen Seele ebenfalls so 
geordnet ist, dass er seine Begierden kontrollieren kann, und der ge- 
nauso handelt wie der MaBige, nicht die areté der MaBigkeit?~’ Seine 
Begierden sind ja nicht handlungswirksam. Sie sind nicht einmal Stre- 
bungen in dem Sinn, dass sie zum Handeln dringen. Nicht hand- 
lungswirksame affektive Widerstande gegen die boulésis nach dem Guten 
gibt es auch bei Tugenden. So ist nach Aristoteles von gew6hnlichen 
Sterblichen nicht zu verlangen, dass sie in Todesgefahr keine Furcht 
empfinden. Der Tapfere empfindet diese Furcht, aber er folgt seinem 


18 Was die Realisierung des kalon angeht, ist im Ubrigen die primare Lebensform 
die der theéria, und gerade was deren Erméglichung unter Bedingungen der 
Veranderlichkeit angeht, scheint wiederum die pronoia erforderlich, die tiber- 
legt, wann und wie lange theéria und wann eher eupraxia passend ist. Siehe dazu 
auch Sherman 1989, 103. 

19 Das erlautert Cooper 1999, 273 f. 

20 Platon scheint beides nicht scharf zu trennen, so gebraucht er z.B. in 


Grg. 491d10 f. beide Ausdriicke synonym. 
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Wunsch, das kalon zu realisieren.*' Hingegen ist es, wiirde Aristoteles 
sagen, ftir den Menschen méglich, sich die Lust nach SiiBigkeiten ab- 
zugew6hnen. Diese Argumentation ist nicht besonders tiberzeugend. 
Affekte und Begierden gehG6ren nach Aristoteles zu unserer natiirlichen 
Ausstattung und sind als solche nicht tadelnswert (EN 1105b29 f.). Die 
Frage ist vielmehr, wie man sich zu ihnen verhalt. Die areté liegt dort 
vor, wo jemand sich nach der Uberlegung richten kann, wo er eine 
Uberlegungsdistanz zu ihnen hat. Und das trifft auf den Beherrschten 
zu. Dann scheint aber die Beherrschtheit in der Struktur nicht wirklich 
unterschieden von der MaBigkeit zu sein.” 

Vielleicht k6nnte man Aristoteles auf folgende Weise erganzen. Der 
Beherrschte k6nnte jemand sein, der wie der Arzt oder Heerftihrer eine 
bestimmte Stellung im Staat hat und das damit verbundene felos ftir ein 
Gut halt, iiber das er Mittel-Zweck-Uberlegungen anstellt.** Um solche 
langfristigen Aufgaben zu erftillen, braucht er die Fahigkeit, unmittel- 
bare sinnliche Lust und Unlust zu kontrollieren. Solange er in seiner 
Aufgabe nur ein partielles Gut sieht,” das er vielleicht auf Anordnung 
anderer ausfiihrt, und nicht eine Weise, das Gut iiberhaupt in seinem 
Leben im Ganzen zu realisieren,” wird sich sein Leben darin nicht 
vollstandig erftillen und die sinnliche Lust entsprechend einen gewissen 
Wert fiir ihn behalten. Dasselbe gilt ftir jemanden, der ein anderes 
Lebensziel hat als die eupraxia, z.B. Reichtum oder Ruhm. Auch die 
Realisierung dieser Ziele erfordert phronésis im Sinn von pronoia und 
daher eine Kontrolle der Begierden. Aber es handelt sich um Ziele, die 
der Handlung auBerlich und nicht wie die um ihrer selbst willen ge- 


wiinschten Handlungen der eupraxia in sich erfreulich sind;*° daher ist 


21 Dass hier der Unterschied zwischen areté und enkrateia zusammenbricht, vertritt 
Hursthouse 2001, 96. 

22 In der Politik nennt Aristoteles selbst wenn nicht die enkrateia, so doch die 
karteria auf einer Ebene mit der andreia. Beide, so erlautert er dort, seien Tu- 
genden der Notwendigkeit, d.h. unter Umstanden des Kriegs, die man ei- 
gentlich nicht wiinscht und beseitigen will, erforderlich, wiirden aber in der 
Zeit der MuBe tiberfliissig (1334a22). 

23 Im Sinn von EE 1227a18 ff. 

24 Vegl. Kenny 1979, 79. 

25 Er tut dann das im Staatsganzen Richtige, ohne aber, wie Price 1995, 132 sagt, 
den vollstandigen Wert der richtigen Option zu erfassen. Siehe dazu auch die 
Gegenitiberstellung von ,Uberlegen‘ kata meros und ,Uberlegen‘ pros to eu zén 
holés in EN 1140a27 f. 

26 Diese Eigenart des guten Handelns betonen (auch im Kontext der kakia) Irwin 


2001, 85 und Sherman 1989, 116. 
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zu erwarten, dass fiir solche Menschen die Eindrticke des sinnlichen 
Genusses, der in sich erfreulich, wenn auch nur subjektiv gut ist, ihre 
Berechtigung behalten. 


2. Die Schlechtigkeit 


Dafiir, dass Aristoteles MaBigkeit und Beherrschtheit unterscheidet, mag 
noch ein weiterer Grund eine Rolle spielen, der deutlicher wird, wenn 
wir uns die Behandlung des Schlechten ansehen. Der Schlechte tiber- 
haupt ist ftir Aristoteles gerade der Unmafige. Dieser wird von ihm 
zweideutig beschrieben. 

Teils ist der Schlechte ftir ihn jemand, der alles Angenehme begehrt 
und von der epithymia gelenkt wird, dieses statt anderer Dinge zu 
wihlen (111942), obwohl er nicht unmaBig sein will (1119231 ff).”’ 
Dann wiirde er sich immer so verhalten, wie es der akratés manchmal 
tut. Auf der anderen Seite heiBt es, der UnmaBige handle nach dem 
Prinzip, immer die verftigbare Lust zu verfolgen (1146b22 f.), und dies 
auch dann, wenn keine epithymia vorhanden ist (1148a17 f.). Ein solcher 
rationaler Lustmaximierer hat eine boulésis mit Bezug auf das Lebens- 
ganze, wenngleich ihm etwas Falsches, namlich die Lust, als Gut er- 
scheint (1113a34 f). Auch die Aussage, er wolle die Unmafigkeit und 
bereue anders als der Unbeherrschte sein Tun nicht, gehdrt in dieses 
Bild (1150b29 f.). 

In den Ausfiihrungen tiber die Freundschaft mit sich selbst in ENIX 
4 hingegen wird der Schlechte dem Unbeherrschten angenahert: Wie 
beim Unbeherrschten unterscheiden sich auch bei ihm die epithymia 
nach dem unmittelbar sinnlich Angenehmen und die boulésis nach dem, 
was gut fiir ihn ist (1166b7 f.), und wie dieser bereut er nachtraglich sein 
Tun. Die boulésis nach dem Guten scheint aber hier den Sinn eines 
bloBen Wiinschens ohne orexis-Aspekt zu haben, da sie mit der doxa 
gleichgesetzt wird (1166b8 f., ahnlich 1112a10), die nicht praktisch ist. 
Beim akratés dagegen muss diese boulésis zeitweise einen Handlungsbe- 
zug haben, wenn denn die akrasia nur eine intermittierende Schlech- 


tigkeit ist (1150b34). 


27 Die Formulierung epithymei ist allerdings merkwiirdig, da dieses Wort einzelne 
sinnliche Begierden bezeichnet und auf das Haben von Charaktereigenschaften 
eher nicht passt. 
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Aber warum bereut der Schlechte sein Tun, wenn er nach dem 
bisherigen Bild (z.B. in EN III 6) die sinnliche Lust ftir gut halt und sich 
jeweils daftir entscheidet, sie zu wahlen? Wie kann ihm aufgrund seines 
Charakters immer die Lust als das Gut ftir den Menschen erscheinen, er 
aber zugleich etwas anderes fiir gut halten und wiinschen? Ich glaube 
nicht, dass dieser Widerspruch sich auflésen lisst.** Vielmehr lassen sich 
weitere Stellen anftihren, die das aristotelische Bild des Schlechten als 
konfus erweisen. Zum Beispiel die Behandlung der Unbeherrschtheit 
im tibertragenen Sinn in Buch VII 6. Hier wird, nachdem sich Ari- 
stoteles in Buch HI-V groBe Miihe gemacht hat, in allen Handlungs- 
bereichen Tugenden und Laster zu benennen, erklart, genau genom- 
men sei nur die Unmabigkeit eine echte Schlechtigkeit, wahrend das 
UbermaB in den anderen Bereichen, etwa wo es um Reichtum, Ehre 
oder Sieg gehe, nicht so schlimm sei, da es sich um das Ubertreiben in 
Dingen handle, die im Prinzip menschliche Gtiter darstellten. Es mag 
fiir uns durchaus befremdlich erscheinen, dass es z.B. weniger schlecht 
sein soll, durch Bestechung Reichtum zu erwerben, als zu viele Sti- 
Bigkeiten zu essen.”” Der Grund fiir diese seltsame Auffassung ist wohl, 
dass sinnliche Begierden nicht zum spezifisch Menschlichen gehG6ren, 
sondern wir sie mit den anderen Tieren gemeinsam haben, dass sie also 
niedrig sind. 


3. Fazit 


Das Bild, das Aristoteles vom Leben in der Suche nach sinnlicher Lust 
zeichnet, ist also nicht konsistent ausgearbeitet, und ebenso wenig ge- 
winnt die Figur des enkratés scharfe Konturen. Einige Erklarungen daftir 
zeichnen sich jetzt ab. 


28 Darin folge ich folge Kenny 1979, 74 und Annas 1977, 554. Annas schlieBt 
daraus auf eine friihere Abfassung der Freundschaftsabhandlung. Diese An- 
nahme tragt aber nichts bei, weil die Konzeption des Schlechten ftir Aristoteles 
insgesamt ein Problem darstellt, das er nirgends wirklich lost. Der neueste 
Loésungsversuch, wonach die widerspriichliche Beschreibung gerade die Pha- 
nomene bewahre, indem die Beschreibung in Buch IX den Schlechten 
menschlicher mache, weil der durch und durch Schlechte, der keine Reue 
kennt, in die Nahe der tierischen Rohheit riicke und fiir uns eine Art Monster 
darstelle, scheint nicht tiberzeugend (Roochnik 2007, 214-218), denn zu 
Beginn von EN VII unterscheidet Aristoteles ja deutlich genug zwischen dem 
Unbeherrschten, dem Schlechten und dem Monster. 

29 So auch Broadie 1991, 269. 
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Ein Problem war, dass bei Aristoteles eine klare Unterscheidung 
zwischen Hilfstugenden und eigentlichen ethischen Tugenden fehlt. 
Erstere enthalten kein inhaltliches Ziel, das sich in Tatigkeiten auBert, 
die in sich Freude machen, und entsprechend schwierig ist die Erkla- 
rung ihrer motivierenden Kraft. 

Die Mehrseitigkeit des phronésis-Begrifts stellt ein weiteres Problem 
dar. Die phronésis enthalt erstens die deinotés, die Pahigkeit, mit Bezug 
auf beliebige Ziele zweckrational zu tiberlegen. Hier entspricht sie 
ungefihr der Uberlegungsstruktur der techné, die von gegebenen Zielen 
ausgeht. Zweitens hat sie die Funktion der pronoia, die fiir die zeitliche 
Planung des Lebens zustandig ist. Diese geht tiber die bloBe Zweckra- 
tionalitat hinaus. Denn das zeitliche Leben des Individuums ist nicht wie 
ein techné-Produkt als abgeschlossene Ganzheit vorgegeben. Die Le- 
bensdauer ist ebenso offen wie die kiinftigen duBeren Bedingungen. 
Daher bedarf die Beurteilung der Frage, was man wann tun soll, nicht 
nur technischen Wissens, sondern der Urteilskraft und Lebensweisheit. 
Im Kontext der Hilfstugenden hat die phronésis diesen Aspekt der pro- 
noia; sie muss falsche Schatzungen der Lust verhindern, Rationalisie- 
rungen durchschauen, das kiinftige Wohl geltend machen. Die pronoia 
kann man ausiiben auch ohne die Charaktertugenden. In deren Rea- 
lisierung hat die phronésis eine dritte Bedeutung, namlich das Ziel, das in 
einer Tugend enthalten ist, ihr spezifisches kalon, mit Bezug auf die 
Situationsbedingungen zu artikulieren bzw. zu konkretisieren. 

Der Mehrseitigkeit der phronésis entspricht die schwankende Ver- 
wendung des Begriffs der boulésis, des Wunsches. Die boulésis ist im 
Kontext der Tugenden eine Art dispositioneller Wunsch nach dem 
spezifischen Gut oder kalon einer jeweiligen Praxis. Wie ich zu zeigen 
versuchte, mtisste Aristoteles jedoch — ohne metaphysische Interpreta- 
tionen des Mensch-Tier-Unterschiedes und der Einheit des Lebens — 
bemerken, dass die Hilfstugenden als Gegenkraft zur Begierde und zur 
Tragheit die Annahme einer boulésis erfordern, die nicht bereichsspezi- 
fisch ist, sondern auf das Gelingen des eigenen Lebens im Ganzen geht. 
Wenn diese boulésis unspezifisch und inhaltlich offen ist, erklart sich, dass 
ihre Motivationskraft diinner ist als die der Witinsche von Tugend- 
spezifischen Gtitern, und es zu Phanomenen wie akrasia kommen kann. 

Ahnlich miisste Aristoteles die phronésis so fassen, dass sie nicht an die 
ethische areté gebunden bleibt. Denn sie hat im Kontext der Be- 
herrschtheit z.B. abzuwagen zwischen sinnlichem Genuss und anderen 
gewtinschten Gtitern, die nicht die eupraxia zu sein brauchen. Diese 
Funktion der Abwigung und zeitlichen Ordnung hat sie auch mit 
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Bezug auf die beiden Formen der eudaimonia, die Aristoteles vorschlagt, 
das theoretische und das ethische Leben. So sagt Aristoteles ja in EN VI 
13, die phronésis stehe im Wert unter der Weisheit, ordne aber alles zu 
ihrer Erméglichung an. Doch wie beide in einem Leben zu verteilen 
sind, dariiber erfahrt man nichts.*” Die Giiterabwagung und zeitliche 
Ordnung der Gtiter lasst sich weder durch die phronésis qua techné- 
Vernunft noch durch die phronésis qua Fahigkeit zur Konkretisierung 
der Inhalte der Tugenden leisten.*! Am ehesten weist der Begriff der 
pronoia in eine solche Richtung, wird aber von Aristoteles nicht so 
entwickelt. 

In der Sache bleiben zwei Fragen. Erstens: Wie k6nnte man einen 
Begriff der Klugheit mit Bezug auf das eigene Leben im Ganzen fassen, 
der alle drei Aspekte der aristotelischen phronésis und vielleicht noch 
andere, die hier fehlen, umfasst? Zweitens: Wie wird beim Be- 
herrschten die phronésis qua pronoia handlungswirksam bzw. wie moti- 
viert die unspezifische boulésis ? Was die zweite Frage betrifft: Vielleicht 
kann man das letztlich gar nicht erklaren. Vielleicht treffen Auffassungen 
zu, die besagen:” Dass wir in gewissem Mal} strukturierende Ziele 
haben, ist von Natur aus so, und ohne diese Annahme k6nnten wir uns 
und andere nicht verstehen. Auf die erste Frage habe ich vorliufig keine 
Antwort.” 


30 Darauf weist bereits Ackrill 1980, 31-33 hin. 

31 Auf ahnliche Mangel des aristotelischen Begrifts der phronésis weisen Sherman 
1989, 103 und Héffe 2007, 164 hin. Mit den Problemen des phronésis-Begrifts 
beschiaftige ich mich ausftihrlicher in Wolf 2008, 123-129. 

32 Z.B. Foot 2001, Nida-Riimelin 2001. 

33 Fir eine kritische Lektiire des Manuskriptes danke ich Anna Schriefl (Bonn) 
sowie Kathi Beier, Susanne Herrmann-Sinai und Christian Kietzmann (Leip- 


zig). 


IV. Academy 


How does the soul direct the body, after all? Traces of 
a dispute on mind-body relations in the Old Academy 


JOHN DILLON 


One notable feature of — or perhaps rather, lacuna in? — Plato’s philos- 
ophy that only really comes into focus from the perspective of later de- 
velopments is the virtual lack, in his published works, of any suggestion 
as to what influence, mechanism or device the soul — which is presented 
as a substance of quite antithetical nature to the body (viz. eternal, im- 
material, non-extended) — can employ to control and direct the body 
which it rules, sets in motion, and holds together. ' In such works as 
the Phaedo, Phaedrus, Republic or Timaeus, it just does this, in a remark- 
ably non-problematic way. What I would like to enquire into on this 
occasion is, first, whether what I have suggested here is really the 
case, and secondly, why might this be so? In the Phaedo, after all, it is 
axiomatic that it is the role of the soul to rule, and that of the body 
to be ruled (80a), but how this takes place is never specified. The 
body, or love of the body, is said repeatedly to contaminate the soul, 
but we are never told how. Later, in the Phaedrus, in his most formal 
and programmatic statement of the role and nature of the soul (245c- 
e), Plato presents it as selfmoved, and the origin of all motion in 
other things,” but once again the mode by which this might be achieved 
is not perceived as a problem. Again, in the Timaeus, the various parts of 
the soul are distributed about the body and interact with it in a way lay- 
ing Plato open to criticism by Aristotle for making the soul an extended 
entity (de An. I 2, 404b13 ff.), but there is still no suggestion as to how 
this works. Lastly, in Laws X, the soul is once again the source of all 
physical motion, but we never learn how it does this. 


1 I think in particular of such a document as Plot. Enn. VI 4—5, a protracted en- 
quiry as to how immaterial being can be present to material things, beginning 
from the problem of how the soul can be present to the body. Plotinus seems to 
have composed this treatise at least partly in response to Porphyry’s protracted 
queries as to how the soul can relate to the body (Plot.13. 11-12). 

2  Houté dé kinéseds men arché to auto heauto kinoun, 245d6—7. 
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Is it unreasonable to suggest that there is something important miss- 
ing here? Let us consider a number of key passages, all well-known. 
First of all, at Phaedo 65a, Socrates asserts that the essence of philosophy 
consists in “releasing the soul, as far as possible, from its communion 
with the body (apolyén hoti malista tén psychén apo tés tou sématos koino- 
nias)”. There is no suggestion of a problem about the mode of its koino- 
nia; the only problem is how to minimize this for the future. The union 
of soul and body is, in fact, non-problematic. The soul rules the body, 
and it is also in grave danger of being contaminated by it (sympephyr- 
mené, 66b5); the body gets seriously in the way of the soul when it 
comes to cognizing true being, and distracts it by obtruding its own 
concerns (65d—e; 66b-—e). And this theme develops further in the 
pages that follow, until we are presented at 81a ff. with the predicament 
of souls that have been so polluted by bodily concerns that not even 
after death can they free themselves entirely from them, and are to be 
found “as shadowy phantoms (skioeidé phantasmata) roaming about 
among tombs and graves” (81d). Such skioeidé phantasmata are presum- 
ably dimly visible because they are actually carrying about with them 
material (or quasi-material?) contaminations of some sort from their for- 
mer bodies. 

Now one might argue that Socrates is merely exploiting popular, 
non-philosophical beliefs here, but I doubt that that will quite do as a 
way out of the problem. He really gives no indication that he is speaking 
here in terms not intended to be taken seriously. In general, I think we 
may agree that, while the body is seen as a serious problem for the soul 
in the Phaedo, the problem of just how the one entity acts on the other is 
not even raised. 

Nor is the situation any different in the rest of the Platonic corpus. 
The development of the doctrine of the tripartite soul in the Republic 
does not explicitly involve the interaction between it and the body, ex- 
cept that now the passionate and irrational urges which were presented 
in the Phaedo as emanating from the body are attributed to the lowest, 
irrational part of the soul; but in Book X, 611b—612a, we have a re- 
markable passage, where the embodied soul is compared, memorably, 
to the sea-god Glaukos, encrusted by barnacles and deformed by the ac- 
tion of the waves, so that his real form can no longer be discerned. Our 
task is to discern the soul in its true form, “not deformed by its associ- 
ation with the body” (ou lelébémenon hypo tés tou sématos koinénias, 
611b10—c1).What is the implication of this image when transferred 
to the soul? 
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It seems to me that the ‘barnacles, seaweed and stones’, so to speak, 
that encrust the soul (611d5), although presented here in a distinctively 
negative context, may be seen as a sort of anticipation of the later Pla- 
tonist concept of the ‘pneumatic vehicle’, the ochéma, which was pro- 
posed as a sort of ‘cushion’ between soul and body, acquired by the 
soul in the course of its descent through the celestial spheres to embodi- 
ment. In this account of the soul in Book X, as has been frequently 
noted, the model of the tripartite soul, complete with its passionate el- 
ement, has been abandoned in favour of a model of ‘true’ soul, with ac- 
cretions consequent on its association with the body, which it will then 
be divested of when it leaves the body. Later Platonists were certainly 
able to reconcile these two models by making appeal to the doctrine 
of the Timaeus, where a strong distinction is made between the ‘immor- 
tal’ and ‘mortal’ parts of the soul (69cd), the latter of which is added to 
the ‘immortal’ soul by the “Young Gods’ for the purpose of fitting it 
into the body — although by various later authorities a distinction was 
made even between the irrational part of the soul and the ochéma.* 

Before we turn to the Timaeus, however, we should take at least a 
glance at the Phaedrus, where once again we have the situation of a 
soul — this time with a tripartite structure apparently antecedent to em- 
bodiment* — descending into a body and interacting with it. Once again, 
the fact of this happening is not problematic, while the mode of inter- 
action with the body is systematically obscured. If we think, after all, of 
the titanic struggles of the charioteer with the unruly horse (254a—e), 
where there is much leaping forward, vigorous reining-in, falling back 
on the haunches, foaming at the mouth, bitter reproaches, and so 
forth, all this activity takes place within the soul. There must indeed be 
parallel movements performed by the body — the lover approaches his 
beloved, after all, and makes some overtures — but the connexion be- 
tween the two sets of activities is left in the air. Obviously this struggle 
within the soul ultimately results in physical action, but Plato presents 
the process as quite unproblematic, though it would be here that the 


3 In this passage of the Timaeus, it is rather the body that is spoken of as an ochéma 
for the soul (69c7), and the ‘mortal soul’ is constructed to be a sort of ‘cushion’ 
between immortal soul and body. 

4 Even the gods, indeed, appear to have tripartite souls — though very probably 
Plato himself did not intend this detail to be dwelt on (since the two horses 
of the divine pairs are both perfect, 246a7—8); but later Platonists plainly 
brooded somewhat on the possible identity of their three parts, as we can ob- 
serve from Alcinous, Didasc. 25.7. 
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presence of some sort of ‘vehicle’ for the soul would seem to be very 
much called for. Remarkably, though, in the midst of all this imagery 
involving a charioteer and pair of horses, Plato seems to have no use, 
in his allegory, for the actual chariot (on which the charioteer must 
take his stand, and to which the horses are harnessed). It is almost as 
if this item was something of an embarrassment to him; it is mentioned 
initially, at 247b1—3, in conjunction with the chariots of the gods,” but 
it really plays very little part in the allegory after that. 

In the Timaeus, of course, we find one of the chief passages which 
gives rise to (or at least comes to constitute a proof-text for) the later 
doctrine of the ‘vehicle’: 41e, where the Demiurge assigns each of 
the souls a star, and “embarking it onto it as a vehicle (ochéma), exhibits 
to it the nature of the universe”. Whatever Plato really intended to con- 
vey by this, later Platonist speculation understood this astral ‘vehicle’ to 
be a means for connecting the immaterial to the material through the 
mediation of an entity composed of a special sort of particularly refined 
matter; and there is some evidence that this line of thought had its be- 
ginning in the Old Academy, as we shall see below.° 

The Timaeus also presents a strong correlation between each of the 
three ‘parts’ of the soul and an area of the body — the rational part with 
the head, the spirited with the breast, and the passionate with the belly 
and ‘lower parts’ (69d—71a); and indeed one particular organ, the liver, 
is portrayed as acting as a sort of ‘mirror’(71b4), which may receive im- 
pressions of the rational thoughts (dianoémata) emanating from the intel- 
lect, based in the head. All this assumes that there is contact between 
mind and body, but it still does not address the question of the mechanism 
or conduit by which such contact might take place. To arrive at this, sure- 
ly, we must postulate either a quasi-material element in the soul, or a 
quasi-immaterial element within the body, and this, despite the interest- 
ing introduction of the astral vehicle, Plato really shows no sign of 
doing. 

However, the disciples that Plato had gathered around him in the 
Academy, such as Speusippus, Xenocrates, Aristotle and Heraclides of 


5 They are well-balanced and easily steered (euénia), while ‘human’ ones are 
steered ‘with difficulty’ (mogis), because of the imbalance of the horses. 

6 Galen, writing in the later 2nd. cent. A.D., seems to be the first Platonist to 
make mention of an augoeides te kai aitherédes pneuma, which is used as an ochéma 
by the soul for effecting its koindnia with the body (PHP, p. 643 f. Miiller, II p. 
475 De Lacy), but he speaks of it as an already established concept. 
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Pontus, were an independent-minded and argumentative lot — as he had 
taught them to be — and an issue like this was not going to be left un- 
touched for very long. The problem of the mode of interaction be- 
tween the immaterial and the material plainly began to exercise the 
minds of the younger generation. As a candidate for the mediating en- 
tity, interest seems to have centred on the stuff of the celestial realm, 
whether viewed as a particularly pure form of fire or as some other 
more exotic element, which one might term aithér. 

Already from the period of Plato’s old age, we have, I think, one 
little indication that such speculations had impinged upon his conscious- 
ness. At Laws X 898e—899a, where the Athenian Stranger is discussing 
the way in which we may imagine the stars to be guided by their souls, 
he makes the suggestion that one possibility would be that a particular 
star might take to itself “a body of fire, or air of some sort”. This, of 
course, does not explicitly address the problem of how a soul might re- 
late to a terrestrial, mortal body, but it at least adumbrates it. It really 
sounds here as if Plato is taking account — rather grumpily — of problems 
about mind-body interaction being raised by various of the more trou- 
blesome of his followers. 

Among the more outspoken of these would be Aristotle and Hera- 
clides of Pontus. To take Aristotle first, his ‘deconstruction’ of the Py- 
thagorean-Platonic soul in the De anima, in which the soul becomes 
simply “the first actuality of a natural body with organs”’ (prété entele- 
cheia sématos physikou organikou, IL 1, 412b5—6), certainly disposes of 
the problem of interaction between such an immaterial entity and the 
body, but it does not free him from the problem of how purposive ac- 
tion takes place. There is still the question of the nature of the Active 
Intellect of de An. II 5, and its action upon the ‘passive intellect’ 
which is in some way inherent in the individual. This is mysterious 
enough, but on the whole less troublesome, and irrelevant to our con- 
cerns on this occasion, because both intellects are (presumably) equally 
immaterial.» The problem which Aristotle declines to address in the De 
anima is how a decision come to in the passive, or immanent, human 


7 Or perhaps, as Bos (2003) in particular would maintain, with some plausibility, 
“a body which acts as an instrument for it”. Aristotle, he points out, always else- 
where uses organon in this latter sense. 

8 The Active Intellect is indeed compared to the Sun, or to light (430a15), but 
that does not imply that it is itself fiery. 
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intellect is translated into the movement of bones and sinews to pursue 
some end that the human being has set itself: 

This problem, however, is addressed, as we know, elsewhere, and 
notably in the well-known passage of the De generatione animalium, 
736b27 ff Here we are introduced to a special sort of ‘innate spirit’ 
(symphyton pneuma) residing especially in the blood around the heart, 
which constitutes the seat of the nutritive and sensitive soul, and 
which is responsible for the process of image-making (phantasia), as 
well as for purposive action. The substance of this, we are told, is “anal- 
ogous to that element of which the stars are made” (736b38) — that is to 
say, of Aristotle’s postulated ‘fifth substance’, or aithér. So at least we 
have now a bridge-entity, notionally capable of receiving immaterial 
impulses from the intellect, and transposing them, through the instru- 
mentality of the blood, into movements of bones and sinews.’ 

Aristotle, however, does not seem to have been prepared to assert 
that the intellect itself is anything other than immaterial. This step 
was taken, at least in respect of the soul,'” by his colleague Heraclides 
of Pontus.'' Heraclides is an interesting figure in many ways, but all 
that concerns us in the present context is his reported view that, 
while the human soul is immortal, and subject to reincarnation (fr. 97 
Wehrli), it is composed of at least a quasi-material substance, “light” 
(fr. 98), or “aether” (fr. 99). This latter testimony, from the proem of 
John Philoponus’ Commentary on the De anima (p. 9 Hayduck), runs 
as follows: “Of those who have declared the soul to be a simple body 


9 Cf. also the intriguing passage in MA III 10, 703a6 ff, where the pneuma is re- 
lated to the whole process of orexis and its realisation. 

10 Although it is not clear that Aristotle did not regard intellect as being soul of at 
least some sort. There is a notable reference at de An. II 2, 413b26 to intellect, 
which, if it can exist separately, must belong to psychés genos heteron, which can 
mean either ‘another kind of soul’, or ‘a kind (of thing) different from soul’. I 
would incline to the former alternative, but I do not think that it is possible to 
decide definitively between these two interpretations of the phrase. 

11 Isay ‘colleague’, but this must be taken to referring to their time together in the 
Academy. Diogenes Laertius’ rather muddled account of his career (V 86) 
speaks of him as at first, after his arrival in Athens, attaching himself to Speu- 
sippus, and then becoming a follower of Aristotle, but this must be taken in 
conjunction with his other report that, after staying in the Academy through 
the scholarchate of Speusippus, he returned to his home town of Heraclea in 
339. If he was a ‘follower’ of Aristotle, therefore, it must presumably have 
been while they were both still members of the Academy — when, as we 


know, Aristotle already had his group of partisans (Aelian, VH II 19). 
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(haploun s6ma), some have declared it to be an aetherial body, which is 
the same as to say ‘heavenly’ (ouranion), as for instance Heraclides of 
Pontus.” This makes it sound as if Heraclides actually used the term our- 
anion s6ma, but Philoponus plainly regards this as equivalent to aethérion, 
and he is probably right. He also seems to have declared that the Milky 
Way was the proper home of souls when they have left the body (ibid.), 
which would be consistent with their having an aetherial nature. 

This, then, is the alternative to having to postulate an intermediate 
entity such as pneuma, and it was one that could commend itself to a 
member of the Old Academy, albeit a notably independent-minded 
one. Aether and light are, admittedly, pretty rarefied forms of body, 
but at least they are not antithetical to the other substances of which bod- 
ies are made. We can see here, I think, the beginnings of a trend of 
thought that was to lead in the next generation to the Stoic solution 
that the active principle in the universe was a certain sort of pure, ‘in- 
tellectual’ fire (pyr noeron). 

What Speusippus or Xenocrates thought about the mind-body 
problem is unfortunately not clear. Their respective definitions of 
soul, “the Form of the omni-dimensionally extended” (idea tou panté di- 
astatou) and “number moving itself” (arithmos heauton kinén), do not tell 
us anything in this regard, but one feels that Xenocrates, at least, cannot 
have been oblivious to the issues raised by Aristotle and Heraclides.'* In 
the absence of any evidence, however, there is no point in speculating. 
Suffice it to note that, within the confines of the Academy, this curious 
blank spot in Plato’s philosophy was not left without some attempts at 
solution. 

Finally, though, we must ask, how could this issue, which so both- 
ered later philosophers such as Descartes, remain so apparently unpro- 
blematic for Plato? One answer that occurs to me is this. The physical 
world was, after all, not real for Plato; it is really no more than a giant 
hologram, of which we too are parts. If we consider the process by 
which the Forms in the Timaeus are projected onto that field of force 
which is the ‘Receptacle’, it is in the form of combinations of basic tri- 


12 A straw in the wind, in the case of Xenocrates at least, may be that he is attested 
(fr. 53 Heinze = 264—6 Isnardi Parente) to have interpreted the dodecahedron, 
among the basic molecular bodies of the Timaeus (55c), as constituting the (ae- 
therial) substance of the heavens, rather than simply being “used up for the 
overall decoration of the Universe”, in Plato’s studiously vague phrase. This ac- 
ceptance of aether might well bring with it the idea that aether was the sub- 
stance of either the soul or at least some aspect of it. 
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angles, which are themselves immaterial entities. Aristotle exercises his 
sarcasm on this theory (Cael. III 8, 306b23 ff), precisely on the grounds 
that no number of such two-dimensional triangles, if stacked on top of 
one another, could ever amount to anything three-dimensional and thus 
solid. But Aristotle is, perhaps deliberately, distorting Plato’s position: 
the triangles are not intended to be stacked on top of one another; 
they are to be placed end to end to form the various ‘Platonic solids’, 
and thus create a world, and this world is really no more solid than 
that. We in our turn certainly find it solid, but this is because we too 
are formed from combinations of basic triangles. So in this way there 
is no ‘mind-body problem’, because there is not really any such thing 
as ‘body’, Everything is just one or another mode of soul. To give 
W. B. Yeats the last word: 


Plato thought nature but a spume that plays 
Upon a ghostly paradigm of things. 


If we are after all just a spume, then, I suggest, the mind-body problem 
does not arise — though doubtless other problems do; and plainly at least 
some of Plato’s pupils were not satisfied with such a position. Yeats’s 
stanza continues: 


Solider Aristotle played the taws 
Upon the bottom of a king of kings. 


Yeats’ contrast here is splendidly inconsequential, but we take his mean- 
ing. For Aristotle the world is properly solid and three-dimensional, and 
it is with Aristotle that the mind-body problem begins. 


13 1928. 


V. Hellenism 


Stoics on souls and demons: 
Reconstructing Stoic demonology 


KEIMPE ALGRA 


1. Introduction 


Demonology is among the less studied aspects of Stoic thought. To my 
knowledge no comprehensive and thorough discussion is available in 
the scholarly literature.’ This may be partly due to the fact that the evi- 
dence is scarce and scattered. Another reason may well be that, unlike 
some more ‘sexy’ aspects of Stoic physics and psychology — determin- 
ism, causation, psychological monism, emotions, selfhood — demonolo- 
gy hardly connects with the contemporary, or even just modern, phil- 
osophical concerns or discussions that to some extent determine our re- 
search agenda. We nowadays tend to associate demons with bad movies 
rather than with good philosophy, and even theologians seem to have 
lost interest in the subject. Prima facie, one may also feel that demono- 
logy is a slightly embarassing Fremdkérper within Stoic cosmo-theology 
itself. After all, in traditional religion demons usually represent the irreg- 
ular, the unexpected, the strange and the supernatural. The Stoic cos- 
mos, by contrast, is determinded by a single perfectly rational and prov- 
ident force, ordering everything for the best; its inherent order is intel- 
ligible to us humans and both the source of, and the perfect example for, 
human rationality. How would demons fit into such a world view? It is 
tempting to compare Spinoza, whose cosmo-theology in various re- 
spects resembled Stoicism. He and his followers in what Jonathan Israel 
has labeled the radical enlightenment expressly rejected the at the time 
still popular conceptions of demons, witches, devils etc., precisely be- 
cause they contradicted the basic idea that everything in the world oc- 


1 More or less brief surveys can be found in Zintzen 1976, and Brenk 1986. For 
an approach from the point of view of the history of religion see Smith 1978. 
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curs, as the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus puts it, ex _fixo et immutabili natur- 
ae ordine.* 

However, the analogy with Spinoza may mislead, since it overlooks 
some crucial differences. Spinoza conceived of his philosophy as a rad- 
ically new and methodologically innovative way of dealing with the 
world. The Stoics — however radical their philosophy, particularly 
their ethics, may have been in some respects — were at the same time 
eager to establish some sort of connection with the preceding religious 
and mythical traditions of the Greeks. The edifice of Greek religion and 
myth, or so they appear to have believed, was in the end inferior in 
clarity and soundness to (Stoic) philosophy. Yet it contained kernels 
of truth which owed their existence to the fact that the people of 
old, even if they had had to do without a fully-fledged philosophy, 
had possessed ‘natural concepts’ or ‘preconceptions’ of isolated notions 
such as ‘god’.’ This is not to say that the Stoics were the straightforward 
religious conservatives they have sometimes been taken to have been. 
They were in general rather selective in what they took over from 
the tradition, accepting only those elements — concepts, myths, aspects 
of cult — which they could somehow ‘appropriate’ and integrate into 
their physical and theological world view.* To a certain extent, in 
other words, they tried to rationalize the irrational, or as they would 
think of it themselves: to further rationalize and systematize the partially 
rational aspects of the tradition. This general attitude was most famously 
exemplified by their willingness to describe, or rather re-describe, part 
of the traditional Greek pantheon as parts or aspects of the single cosmic 
deity whose existence was taken to be proved by their philosophy.’ 

In the present paper I propose to investigate whether and to what 
extent anything like an appropriation of parts or aspects of traditional 
demonology was effected in Stoicism. I shall chart the (relatively 
under-researched) evidence, reconstruct the outlines of the underlying 
theory, and signal some problems and developments. I shall begin (sec- 
tion 2) by offering a brief survey of the various conceptions of demons 


2 See Israel 2001, esp. 375-405. 

See Algra 2007a, 12-17. 

4 For the Greek and Latin equivalents of the verb ‘to appropriate’, see Philode- 
mus, Piet. PHerc. 1428, col. vi, 16—26 (cuvoikeiotv) and Cicero, N.D. I, 41 (ac- 
comodare). 

5 For Stoic philosophical interpretations of the early poets see Long 1992a and 
Algra 2001. For Stoic attitudes vis-a-vis the religious tradition in general, see 


Algra 2007a. 
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that were around in the pre-Hellenistic religious and philosophical tra- 
ditions, and of the various functions assigned to them. I shall then ex- 
amine the way in which the Stoics adopted and incorporated elements 
from this tradition (sections 3—6) and the extent to which their attitude 
changed in the course of the history of the school (section 7). 

I have already indicated that the evidence on Stoic demonology is 
scarce and scattered. We know that Posidonius wrote a work On Heroes 
and Demons, and that Chrysippus discussed a number of related issues in 
various works, for example in his On Visions in Sleep and, at least in pass- 
ing, in his On Substance. For information on the contents of the Stoic 
theory, however, we are to a large extent dependent on the relatively 
late and indirect information provided by the testimonies of Arius Di- 
dymus, Aétius, Diogenes Laertius, and Sextus Empiricus, which are 
often very scrappy. The additional evidence provided by Plutarch in- 
volves problems of its own in so far as he sometimes appears to gloss 
over the differences between the Stoic theory and the demonology of 
the Platonic tradition with which he was more familiar.° As a result 
not everything he says about the Stoics in this connection can be 
taken at face value. All this means that part of our work will consist 
in an assessment of the nature and value of our sources and of the lim- 
itations they set to any attempt to reconstruct the Stoic theory. Section 
6, for example, will be entirely devoted to an analysis of the value of 
three pieces of evidence offered by Plutarch. 


2. Demons in earlier Greek thought 


It will be appropriate to begin with a brief survey of the traditional con- 
ception or conceptions of demons that were around when the Stoics en- 
tered the stage. Probably no typology of demons in traditional Greek 
thought exactly covers the variety of phenomena, traditions and beliefs 
current throughout the centuries. Yet, on the basis of the material col- 
lected by others,’ we may draw the following generalizing sketch of 
early Greek conceptions of demons. As for their nature, demons 
could be thought of either as beings of non-human origin or as surviv- 


6 Whether he was positively committed to such a demonology is yet another 
issue — one, moreover which has proved controversial; see below, n. 16. 

7 A lot of valuable material has been collected in Haussleiter 1957; Vrugt-Lenz 
1976 and Zintzen 1976. 
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ing human souls. They could be good or bad or neutral. As for their 
function, they could represent and explain the unexpected or strange, 
or they could be conceived of as somehow supervising human affairs, 
either as a kind of guardian angels or as avenging spirits. These features 
could in fact be combined in various ways, as a few examples may make 
clear. 

Demons responsible for the unexpected and the inexplicable are at- 
tested from early on in Greek literature. Thus, although the Homeric 
poems sometimes use the word daimén as if it were a plain synonym 
for theos, they generally apply it in situations where one does not 
know which god one is dealing with, or, more generally, to denote a 
factor which is responsible for what is unexpected or not otherwise ex- 
plicable.* Demons of this kind may be thought to cause sudden diseases 
or psychic phenomena like madness (Od. 14, 488; 12, 295). In Greek 
folklore one also finds more harmless variants of this type, such as the 
syntrips, responsible for the unexpected shattering of pottery in the pot- 
ter’s oven, or the taraxippos responsible for the sudden and apparently 
inexplicable fits of panic to which horses are susceptible, as any horse- 
man knows only too well. 

Other demons were thought of as displaying a special relationship 
towards individual human beings, acting as a kind of guardian angels, 
stationed by their side and to some extent helping them to determine 
the course of their lives. In Hesiod (Op. 314) we find an early reference 
to this type of demons, even though the poet himself qualifies its actual 
importance: “whatever demon accompanies you, working is better” 
(Saipovi 8’ ofos EnoSa, TO épyateoSai Suetvov). A later example is 
found in some often quoted verses by Menander, preserved by Iulianus 


of Halicarnassus in the context of a commentary on the Old Testament 
book of Iob: 


With every man a demon stands 
as soon as he is born, 
a good mystagogue of his life ...” 


This view was adopted and adapted by Plato in the famous myth of Er 
in the Republic, where every human is said to choose his own demon, 
who will watch over his life and take care of the fulfillment of the 


8 In these contexts demons appear to differ from ordinary gods in not being an- 
thropomorphic, and in not being susceptible to prayer or offerings. 

9  Menander fr. 714 Koerte: &travti Saipav dvbpi cuuttapiotata / evSus yevo- 
Yévool WUOTAYWYOS TOU Biou / &yadds ... 
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road he has chosen (R. 617e; 620d, see also Phd. 107d). Hesiod 
(Op. 122) assigns a similar function to demons that are of human origin. 
The souls of the first generation of man, the Golden Race, live on as 
good demons: “they are called pure and good demons who roam 
over the earth, keeping off evil, guardians of mortal men” (toi pév Sai- 
Moves cyvoi émt1ySOovio1 KaAgovtal EoSAoi, GAEEikaKol, PUAaKes SvnTtdv 
avSpwHtrwv). They become guardian angels of a kind, in other words, 
though, it appears, not on a one-to-one basis. Plato refers back to this 
passage in the Cratylus (398b): “Hesiod and many other poets rightly 
testify that after death a good man will be accorded an important destiny 
and a great honour and that he will become a demon ...” Yet other de- 
mons were thought to follow humans not as guardians but as a kind of 
spiritual police force or as avenging spirits.'” A notable example of the 
latter are the Erinyes. Policing also appears to be the job of a type of de- 
mons recognized by Hesiod as well (Op. 252—255), who “keep watch 
on judgements and on evil deeds, in mist apparrelled and roaming over 
the earth”. 

We may now turn to some more philosophical conceptions of de- 
mons. Heraclitus fr. B 119, which claims that ‘‘a man’s character/habitus 
is his demon” (7Sos5 d&vSpctreot Saipeov), may be interpreted as offering 
an implicit critique of, and an internalizing alternative to, the kind of 
traditional conceptions of external helping demons we have just re- 
viewed. This would be consistent with the critique and re-interpreta- 
tion of traditional religion which we find elsewhere in the remaining 
fragments.'* At any rate, what we have here appears to be the first oc- 
currence of the philosophical conception of an internal demon. From 
Heraclitus onward this notion of an internal god, or of the divinity of 
(the rational part of) the soul became wide-spread among philosophers. 
We find it applied by Socrates in Xenophon (Mem. IV, 3, 14), and by 
Plato (R. 589e; Ti. 90a) and Aristotle (EN 1177a13)."° 

Finally, in the Platonic tradition, starting with the myth-like repre- 
sentation of erds in Diotima’s speech in Plato’s Symposium, we find yet 
another philosophical use of the notion of a demon, viz. as an interme- 


10 Some examples: Aeschylus, Ch. 1048—62 and Pers. 601; Euripides, Med. 1389; 
Empedocles fr. B 115, 5 and 13; Plato, R. 469b; 540c. 

11 Hesiod, Op. 252—255: tpis yap uvpioi cio étri ySovi TrouAuBoteipn/a&Sdvator 
Znvos puAakes Svntdv avSpotrov,/oi Ha puAdooouoly Te Sikas Kal oxéTAIA 
goya/TEpa ETOGUEVOL, TAVTN PoITdvTes ETT” Aiav. 

12 On Heraclitus and religion see Osborne 1997 and Adomenas 1999. 

13 A useful collection of material is to be found in Haussleiter 1957. 
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diary and mediator between man and the divine (or the transcendent). '* 
From Xenocrates onward we also find the view that such demons owe 
this intermediary position to their ‘mixed’ nature: a nature which has a 
share in the divine as well as in the corporeal.” Examples can be found 
in the works of, among others, Philo, Alcinous and Plutarch. '° 

In the following sections of this paper I shall investigate how Stoics 
took over the three main kinds of demons that the tradition offered: the 
(philosophical) conception of an internal demon, the traditional concep- 
tion of independent external demons of non-human origin, and the 
conception of demons as surviving human souls, which they appear 
to have labeled ‘héroes’.'’ Whether they also took over the functions tra- 
ditionally assigned to these demons is yet another question. A priori we 
may surmise that not all functions traditionally assigned to demons 
would have been equally congenial to a Stoic. Thus, the Platonic con- 
ception of demons as mediators would seem to be superfluous in the 
context of Stoic philosophy: given the latter’s conception of an imma- 
nent god to which humans are closely connected in view of their own 
rationality, there was no real need for an intermediary between man and 
god. The Stoics also had no need for an intermediary to bridge the cor- 
poreal and the divine, for the Stoic god was himself corporeal. In addi- 
tion, one would hardly expect the Stoics to endorse the conception of 
demons as representing the inexplicable and ‘unnatural’. After all the 
Stoic world view did not allow any room for what falls outside the 
workings of ordinary causality, i.e. for the unexpected or irrational — 
no syntrips for Stoic potters, in other words, and certainly not for the 
Big Potter, the Stoic demiurge. In other cases the situation is less 
straightforward. Did Stoicism leave any room for the conception of de- 
mons as avenging spirits, working on behalf of the gods, or god? Ac- 


14 See also Ti. 40d ff. and Lg. 717a ff. 

15 According to Plutarch, Def. or 416c-d, Xenocrates gave a mathematical expres- 
sion to the theory by comparing gods, demons and humans to, respectively, 
equilateral, isosceles and scalene triangles (as having all sides equal, two sides 
equal, or no sides equal). 

16 For demons in Philo see the brief overview in Dillon 1977 171-174. Evidence 
in Alcinous, Didasc. 15. On the demonology of Plutarch see Latzarus 1920, 98— 
120, and Soury 1942. According to Brenk 1986 these authors are too uncritical 
in assuming that all demonological passages in Plutarch reflect his own positive 
views. 

17 We find these main kinds in Middle Platonism as well; they are explicitly dis- 
tinguished by Apuleius, De deo Socratis 15-16. 
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cording to Plutarch it did, and he was believed by Pohlenz, who located 
the core of Stoic demonology precisely in this function, claiming that 
demons are “Untergebene der Gottheit, die sie verwendet, um unmit- 
telbar auf die Menschen hinzuwerken, als Helfer, aber auch als Henkers- 
knechte, die an den Frevlern die Strafe vollziehen”.'* Yet, Plutarch’s 
testimony is of questionable value, as I shall try to show below, in sec- 
tion 6. But let us first turn to the other evidence. 


3. The internal demon 


I shall begin with a discussion of the Stoic conception of an internal 
demon. This is the natural way to proceed, not only because this con- 
ception is the only one that seems to have been universally shared in all 
phases of the development of the Stoic school,'’ but also because this 
conception of a demon as a rational soul appears to have provided the 
model for thinking about the other types of demons recognized by 
the Stoics. As we shall see, the Stoics thought of demons in general as 
‘psychic entities’. Accordingly, demons as surviving souls could be re- 
garded as a temporal (and temporary) extension of the internal demon 
in disembodied form, whereas as we shall see, non-human external de- 
mons were conceived as in some relevant respects analogous to the in- 
ternal demon. 

In Stoicism the conception of an internal demon is coupled with the 
idea that our soul, in virtue of its rationality, is of a divine nature and 
indeed in a literal and physical sense a derived part (aposmasma) of the 
divine soul.” Happiness — eudaiménia — is supposed to ensue when 
“the god inside”, our own daimén, is in agreement with the “will of 
the orderer of the universe”*'. This theory is well known and it was ac- 
cepted as a cornerstone of Stoicism throughout the history of the 


18 Pohlenz 1947, I, 96. 

19 Our sources ascribe it to the early Stoics (D.L. VII, 88 = SVF III, 4) and to 
Posidonius, but we find it in Seneca, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius as well 
(some instances will be quoted in the course of this section). 

20 See D.L. VU, 143 (SVF II, 633): tis Huetépas wuytis exeiSev ovons atrooTraopa- 
TOS. 

21 D.L. VII, 88 (SVF UI, 4): eivor 8’ auto TotTo tiv Tot evSaipovos peti Kai 
eUpoiav Biou, STav TavTa TPATTHTAL KATH THY CULgeaviav TOU Trap’ EKcoOTO 
Saivovos TOs Tv TOU THv SAwv SioiknToU BovAnolv. 
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school. Yet as soon as we try to zoom in on the details various questions 
arise. 

A first question is how exactly the inner demon relates to what we 
might call the ‘self’. Two at first sight different answers to this question 
can be found in our Stoic sources. Although the evidence is scanty, the 
early Stoic standard view appears to have been that the inner demon 
simply is the self: it is the soul, which is given a divine status in virtue 
of its potential rationality, whether this soul is de facto rational or not. 
Marcus Aurelius remains close to this standard view by using the hen- 
diadys “mind and god” (vots kai Saipeov).”” Seneca and Epictetus, how- 
ever, tend to present things differently. In their texts the notion of the 
‘divine in us’ seems to have developed, at least at times, into the notion 
of what we might call a ‘normative self: that purely rational being 
which we should be or which we strive to be, but are not yet in fact. 
A kind of superego, in other words, part of an apparently pluralized 
‘us’, but at the same time presented as separate insofar as it guides and 
admonishes ‘us’. In this latter quality it is in a way ‘hypostasized’, as 
the following passage in Epictetus makes clear: 


[Zeus] has stationed by each man’s side as a guardian his daimén, and has 
committed the man to its care, a guardian who does not sleep and is not 
to be deceived. For to what other guardian, better or more careful, 
could he have committed each of us? So when you close your doors and 
make darkness within, remember never to say that you are alone. For 
you are not: god is within, your own daimon is within. What need do 
they have of light to see what you are doing?” 


Seneca makes the same point in his famous 41st letter: 


We do not need to uplift our hands towards heaven, or to beg the keeper 
of a temple to let us approach the idol’s ear, as if in this way our prayers 
were more likely to be heard. God is near you, he is with you, he is within 
you. This is what I mean, Lucilius: a holy spirit indwells within us, one 
who marks our good and bad deeds, and is our guardian. 


With respect to Epictetus Anthony Long has suggested that talk of an 
independent internal demon, which appears to ‘pluralize’ the person, 
should be seen as a metaphor or, better, “as a way of articulating the 
idea that in listening to and obeying one’s normative self one is at the 
same time in accordance with the divinity who administers the 


22 M.Ant. III, 3; see also XII, 26 (Exc&otou votis Seds). 
23 Arr., Epict. 1, 14, 12-14. 
24 Seneca, Ep. XLI, 1. 
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world”. In that case the differences between Marcus on the one hand 
and Seneca and Epictetus on the other may be little more than a matter 
of style and emphasis, partly due to the protreptic nature of the relevant 
passages in the latter two. After all, in such a context a colouring of the 
text in religious, rather than merely psychological, tones might be 
thought to be rhetorically more effective. But it may also be due to a 
more general difference between these Stoic philosophers in their deal- 
ing with the divine. Also in other respects Seneca, and to an even great- 
er extent Epictetus, allow more room for a personalistic and a more 
strongly theistic way of conceiving the relation between god and us. 
Marcus Aurelius, on the other hand, appears to be less ‘religious’ and 
tends to see god in a less personal way. In his Meditations god is often 
sunply called ‘the nature of the whole’. 

It may well be more than a coincidence, incidentally, that in hypo- 
stasizing and, so to speak, ‘upgrading’ the internal demon these later 
Stoics were actually using the imagery applied by earlier Stoics to de- 
scribe external supervising demons in the traditional sense (on which 
see the next sections). For at this later stage of Stoicism the traditional 
notion of demons as external guardian angels, which the early Stoics 
still seem to have been willing to accommodate, appears to have lost 
its appeal. We do not find it in Epictetus, and one of Seneca’s letters 
explicitly rejects it: “Lay aside for the present the belief of certain per- 
sons that a god is assigned to each of us as a sort of attendant, not a god 
of regular rank, but one of a lower grade, one of those whom Ovid calls 
‘plebeian gods’.””° In the passages that follow, Seneca makes it clear that 
he regards this view as a primitive foreshadowing of the proper Stoic 
conception of the inner demon. The people of old, who came up 
with the view he describes were, in a sense, Stoics, or so he claims. 
What these people failed to see, however, was that this ‘assigned guard- 
ian’ is in fact fully internal. Perhaps we may conclude that Seneca and 
Epictetus hypostasize the internal demon by ‘internalizing’ the external 
guardian demon of the early Stoic tradition. 

Another question which the Stoic conception of an inner demon 
calls forth, is how this inner demon is supposed to relate to the cosmic 
god. The inner demon, being our rational soul, is said to be an apospasma 
of god. This seems to involve two things. First, that our rational soul is 
of the same kind as god. Secondly, however, the prefix apo- suggests at 


25 Long 2002 165-168. 
26 Seneca, Ep. CX, 1. 
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the same time that it is a separate, individuated substance, not just a con- 
tinuous part of god. As two separate substances our soul and god can in- 
teract, but how this works at the physical level does not become quite 
clear, except that we may presume that here, as elsewhere, it is cosmic 
sympnoia which secures a form of sympatheia.*’ Marcus Aurelius presents 
his god as being able to ‘see’, 1.e. to be in touch with, the hégemonika of 
the souls which come from him: “For only with his mind he touches 
what flows and comes from him into these entities.” And Plutarch 
quotes Chrysippus as saying that “Zeus and Dion are benefitted by 
each other, being wise, when one of them hits upon the movements 
of the other.””’ If we may take such passages at face value, they seem 
to suggest that human souls are divine but also in a relevant sense inde- 
pendent. It is precisely in view of this ‘independent’ or individuated sta- 
tus of the soul that it can be said to be ‘up to it’ to adjust itself to the 
rationality of the cosmic god. Here we stumble upon a problematic fea- 
ture of early Stoic thought. The fact that some things are ‘up to’ the ra- 
tional soul, certainly means that it can be held morally responsible for 
them. One cannot blame fate or god. Yet, the question whether and 
to what extent this independent status of the soul really involves causal 
independence, in the sense that our thoughts and intentions are not de- 
termined by fate, 1.e. by god, did not get a clear and unambiguous an- 
swer. On the one hand, Cleanthes’ Zeus Hymn claims that all things are 
from god, except what the bad do in their folly.*” On the other hand, 
Chrysippus goes so far as to claim that everything, including our virtue 
or lack of virtue, is determined by fate.’ Yet, even the Chrysippean or- 
thodoxy appears to have left room for self-improvement through train- 
ing,” so perhaps the blunt statement about our virtue being predeter- 
mined by fate merely means that our intellectual and moral predisposi- 
tions are predetermined, but that how we use them is ‘up to us’. If this is 
correct, it follows not only that the Stoic god is not morally responsible 
for the dealings of souls (and, as we shall see, by extension: demons), but 


27 On the relation between sympatheia and sympnoia, see Laurand 2005. 

28 M.Ant. XII, 2: yoveo yap TH saute voepd Yoveov Amrtetar Tdv & ExuTOU eis 
TAUTA EPPUNKOTOOV KAI ccTTCYETEUNEVOOV. 

29 Plutarch Comm. not. 1076a (SVF III, 246): cpeAcio9at 9’ dpoics UT’ a&AATAav 
tov Aia kai tov Aiova, copous évtas, STaV ETepos SaTEpoU TUYKaVT] KIVOULEVOU. 
(see also Comm. not. 1068 f, SVF III, 627). 

30 Text in SVF I, 537, lines 11-13. 

31 Quotation from the first book of the On Nature in Plutarch, St. rep. 1050a. 

32 See on this question, and on the relevant evidence, Bobzien 1998, 290-301. 
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also that he cannot be taken to be the cause of their badness. These are 
relevant conclusions when it comes to assessing the relation between 
god and demons — a subject to which we shall return later on. 

However this may be, it is important to realise that the process of a 
soul’s gaining or losing rationality (and, hence, gaining or losing virtue) 
has a physical side as well. As we know from other sources that inform 
us on Stoic psychology (especially the fragments from Chrysippus On 
Emotions quoted by Galen), such changes in our rational attitude corre- 
spond at the physical level with either a strengthening or a loosening of 
the soul’s internal cohesive tension (tonos).*? This idea of a greater or 
lesser psychic tonos also appears to play a role in how the early Stoics 
conceived of the possibility of a survival of the soul after death, 
which is the subject to which we shall now turn. 


4. Héroes as surviving human souls 


In our sources on Stoic demonology external demons crop up as well. A 
first category is constituted by human souls surviving after death. As we 
shall see later on, the early Stoics as a rule seem to have referred to this 
species of demons as héroes. The first text to consider in this connection 
is Sextus, M. IX, 71-74 (SVF HU, 812). In the course of his survey of 
arguments pro and contra the existence of gods in the ninth book of 
Against the Mathematicians (the first book Against the Physicists), Sextus 
objects to the (Stoic) view that the early poets and philosophers are rel- 
evant and even important witnesses concerning the divine existence. He 
claims that one should in that case also take over the evidently false be- 
liefs of the poets concerning what goes on in Hades. He then counters 
his own objection — on the Stoics’ behalf — by claiming that there are 
philosophical reasons to reject these stories about souls moving down 
to Hades: 


But, [retort the Stoics,] whereas the myth does thus contain within itself its 
own refutation, the conception of god is not of this kind, nor does it in- 
troduce inconsistency, but it is evidently in accordance with facts. Nor, in- 
deed, is it possible to suppose that souls move downwards; for since they 
are of fine particles and no less of a fiery than of a vaporous nature, they 
rather soar lightly to the upper regions. Also, they persist as they are in them- 


33 See Galen, De plac. Hipp. et Plat. IV, 5, 5 (SVF III, 473) and Tieleman 2003, 
102-114. 
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selves, and are not, as Epicurus said, dispersed like smoke when released from their 
bodies. For before that it was not the body that was in control of them, but it was 
they that were the cause of the body’s conjoined existence and, much more, of their 
own. For having quitted the sphere of the sun they inhabit the region below 
the moon, and there, because of the pureness of the air, they continue to 
remain for a long time, and for their sustenance they use the exhalation 
which rises from the earth, as do the rest of the stars, and in those regions 
they have nothing to dissolve them. If, then, souls persist, they are the same as 
demons (Saipoow ai avtai); and if demons exist, one must declare also that 
gods exist, their existence being in no wise hindered by the preconception 
about the legendary doings in Hades. 


The philosophical considerations here adduced are of a physical nature: 
the whole idea of pneumatic spirits moving downwards, towards Hades, 
is just silly: their natural place is above, and from the sphere of the sun 
they descend to the region below the moon. They can persist, because 
they do not need the body for their coherence, and they are nourished, 
as are the divine heavenly bodies, by exhalations from the earth. In their 
new rarified habitat, moreover, there is nothing that can destroy them. 
If souls continue to exist in this way “they become identical to demons” 
(Saipoow ai autai yivovtat) — no doubt an oblique reference to the fact 
that the Stoics strictly speaking referred to surviving human souls as hér- 
oes rather than daimones, on which more in the next section. 

One of the interesting aspects of this text is that it provides some sort 
of context for the early Stoic ideas concerning an afterlife of the soul: 
they were at least in part developed in the context of a polemical discus- 
sion with the Epicureans.** Epicurus and his followers believed that the 
soul needs the body for its coherence. Epicurus himself stresses the func- 
tional interdependence of soul and body in the Letter to Herodotus: 


It is impossible to think of the soul perceiving while not in this organism, 
and moving with these motions when what contains and surrounds it are 
not of the same kind as those in which it now has these motions.” 


Lucretius faithfully followed in Epicurus’ footsteps. In the course of his 
long list of arguments for the mortality of the soul in De rerum natura U1, 
he repeatedly stresses that the body serves as a vessel (vas) to the soul, and 
that when this vessel is broken, or becomes porous, the soul will disperse 


34 We know that both Chrysippus and Posidonius were engaged in lively polemics 
against Epicureanism as the most important rival system: see e.g. Plutarch, St. 
rep. 1054b (SVF II, 539) and Eusebius, PE 261a (SVF II, 978) on Chrysippus, 
and Cicero, N.D. I, 123 (fr. 22a EK) on Posidonius. 

35 Epicurus, Ep. I, 66. 
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for lack of anything else to keep it together.*° Sextus’ Stoics now reply 


by claiming that it is the other way round: the soul gives coherence to 
the body, as well as to itself. Accordingly, although the disintegration of 
the body suggests that the soul is no longer in the body, it does not pre- 
clude the possibility that the soul keeps its own coherence and survives 
elsewhere. 

Further evidence shows, however, that the early Stoics were divided 
when it came to the details of the theory, which may have contributed 
to the apparent scepticism of later Stoics, to which I will turn in the final 
section of this paper. There was general agreement that survival did not 
imply eternity and that surviving human souls could last at most until 
the next conflagration. But as to who exactly would survive and for 
how long, there was disagreement. Diogenes Laertius tells us that 
Chrysippus believed only the souls of the virtuous would live on 
until the next conflagration, whereas Cleanthes accorded this prospect 
to all souls.” The common Stoic account provided by Arius Didymus 
shows that, as was often the case, it was Chrysippus’ view that carried 
the day: “The soul, they say, comes to be and is perishable. Yet it 
does not perish immediately on leaving the body, but remains for 
some time on its own: the soul of the sages until the dissolution of ev- 
erything into fire, the soul of the fools for some time.”** Why this dif- 
ference between the fate of the good and that of the rest? As we just 
saw, Sextus’ account connects the question of survival with the cohesive 
force of the soul. And as we noted in the previous section, the Stoics 
associated virtue and vice at a physical level with different degrees of 
pneumatic tension (tonos) of the soul.*? Together these considerations 
suggest that the different fates of virtuous and non-virtuous souls after 
death were somehow thought to be connected with their different 
tonos-structure. This seems to be confirmed by a second doxographical 
report in Aétius: “The Stoics claim that the soul, on leaving the body, 
does not perish at once. The weaker soul becomes a weak structure (that 


36 On the relation of soul and body in general, see Lucretius III, 323-416. On the 
body as container (vas), see III, 440 and 455. 

37. D.L. VII, 157 (SVF I, 528; I, 811): KAedvSns yév ot trdoas érriS1ayevelv EXPL 
Tis ExTTUPHWOEWS, XPUCITITTOS SE TAS TAV GOPdv LOvov. 

38 Arius Didymus fr. 39 Diels (SVF IL, 809): thv 5 puyiy yevetty Te kai PSapTiy 
A€youolv. ouK eUSUs SE TOU GwpaTos aTIaAAayEioav PSeipeoSai, GAA’ Etripéevelv 
TIvVas XKpOvous Kas’ EauTTY THVv NEV TV OTTOUBaloov YEXPI Tihs Eis IUD avaAUOEWS 
TOV TAVTOV, Ti Se TOV APPOVOWY TIPOS TIVAS KPOVOUS. 


39 See above, 369. 
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is the soul of the uneducated); the stronger soul (as we find it among 
sages) will live on until the conflagration.”*” This text supports the ac- 
count of Arius Didymus by implying that the surviving souls of the 
‘weak’, as instable structures, continue living only for some time. It 
does so by opposing them to the souls of the ‘strong’ which, though 
still not immortal, live on as long as is physically possible, i.e. until 
the next conflagration. 


5. External demons of non-human origin 


These early Stoic ideas about the survival of individual human souls in 
many respects appear to have provided the model for conceiving the na- 
ture of external non-human demons as well. For these were thought to be 
similar in kind: all demons were seen as ‘psychic entities’ (ovoial wuyXI- 
xai).*’ Moreover, a Posidonian fragment suggests that also their prove- 
nance was considered to be comparable to that of human souls. Macro- 
bius tells us that in his work On Heroes and Demons Posidonius drew an 
etymological connection between the word daimén and the participle 
Saiduevos, which could be interpreted either as variant of KalduEevos 
(‘burning’) or as equivalent to wepiZouevos (‘being separated or cut 
off).*° In both cases Posidonius can be taken to have implied that 
those people who had first devised the word thought of demons as com- 
ing from the aether (ex aetheria substantia). Moreover, these connections 
with burning and partitioning suggest that also non-human external de- 
mons were regarded as apospasmata of the divine pneuma, and hence as in 
an important sense analogous to human souls. 

Several testimonia provide us with additional information on the 
early Stoic conception of external demons of non-human origin. A 
very general doxographical account in Aétius adds the name label ‘the 


40 Aétius IV, 7, 3 (SVF II, 810): of Ztwikor e&iotoav & THv cwydtoav ovtrH 
pSeipeoSar [Kai] thy pev doSeveotépav a&uaupov ovyKpIua yiveoSar (TaUTHV 
Seivar [hv] TdHv dtraisevtewv). thv S& ioxupotépav (ofa toTi Trepi Tous 
cogous) Civ peXpl Tis ExTTUPWOEDS. 

41 See Aétius I, 8, 6, quoted in the text below. 

42 Macr. I, 23, 7 (Posidonius fr. 24 EK): Nomen autem daemonum cum deorum appe- 
latione coniungit [sc. Plat. Phdr. 246e] aut quia di sunt Satuoves, id est scientes futuri, 
aut ut Posidonius scribit in libris quibus titulus est Tlepi hpdwv Kai Saipdvoov, quia ex 
aetheria substantia parta atque divisa qualitas illis est, sive &t1O ToU Saioyévou, id est 
Kalopévou, seu étti TOU Satopevou, hoc est uepiGopevou. 
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Stoics’ to the names “Thales, Pythagoras and Plato’, for the doxa that de- 
mons are psychic entities and that heroes are human souls separated from 
bodies, their good or bad character depending on the kind of soul they 
have been: “Thales, Pythagoras, Plato and the Stoics hold that demons 
are psychic entities; and that souls separated from the body are heroes — 
good souls becoming good heroes, bad souls bad.”** We find a partial 
parallel in a passage from the general account of Stoicism in Diogenes 
Laertius. Here demons are said to experience sympatheia with regard 
to humans and to act as overseers of human affairs. Heroes are now 
said to be the souls of good people only: “They say that there is also 
a class of demons that experience sympathy with humans, and that 
keep watch over human affairs; and that the surviving souls of good 
people are heroes.” 

Two observations may serve to connect these two fragments with 
the material discussed earlier. First, it is in these texts that we explicitly 
find the distinction between surviving souls, called héroes, and demons 
proper. However, in view of the fact that, as we saw, Sextus claimed 
that surviving souls become ‘identical with demons’, the conclusion 
seems warranted that they are ‘of the same stuff as demons sensu proprio, 
so that we are not dealing with two unrelated species. It rather appears 
that héroes, i.e. surviving human souls, could be conceived as a subspe- 
cies of the class of demons sensu lato. 

Secondly, the fact that according to Aétius’ account demons and hér- 
oes can be either good or bad, whereas the account in Diogenes Laertius 
recognizes only good héroes, may reflect, albeit in a slightly distorted 
way, the disagreement between Cleanthes and Chrysippus (referred to 
above) on the survival of human souls. Chrysippus’ view that only 
good souls survive for a considerable time, i.e. until the next conflagration, 
may have led to the doxographical simplification (in Diogenes or his 
source) that there are really only good héroes (which of course may 
have been the traditional view as well). 

A further piece of evidence on non-human external demons which 
deserves some consideration is provided by Plutarch’s De Iside, where 


43 Aétius I, 8, 2 (SVF I, 1101): Oadts TuSayopas MAdtoov of Ztwikoi Saipovas 
uTrapyxelv ovolas wuyiKds eivar S€ Kal fpaas Tas KEXWPIONEVAS WUXaS TOV 
OWUATV’ Kal cyaSous NEV TAS ayaSas, KakOUsS Se TAS PaUvAas. 

44 D.L. VII, 151 (SVF II, 1102): Daoi 8 eivai Kat tivas Saivovas avSpattwVv ouUL- 
TALElav EXOVTAS, ETTOTITAS TOV AvIPwTrElov TIPAYUATV Kai TEwas TAS UTTOAE- 
Agiuuevas TOV oTTOSSaiwv WYuXas. 
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we find the claim that the traditional Egyptian stories about what hap- 
pened (traSfuata) to Isis, Osiris and Typhon should be interpreted not 
as being about gods, nor, in the Euhemeristic fashion, about a man, or 
mankind, but as stories about ‘large demons’: 


Better, therefore, is the judgement of those who hold that the stories about 
Typhon, Osiris and Isis are the records of experiences of neither gods nor 
men, but of large demons, whom Plato and Pythagoras and Xenocrates and 
Chrysippus, following the lead of early writers on sacred subjects (tois 
TaAa1 SeoAdyois, i.e. the tradition), allege to have been stronger than 
men and, in their might, greatly surpassing our nature, yet not possessing 
the divine quality unmixed and uncontaminated, but with a share also in 
the nature of the soul and in the perceptive faculties of the body, and 
with a susceptibility to pleasure and pain and to whatsoever other experi- 
ence is incident to these mutations, and is the source of much disquiet in 
some and of less in others.” 


A few explanatory observations on this text will be in order. First of all, 
the practice of explaining those elements in the religious tradition that 
seem to be at odds with the supposed nature of the gods — such as fes- 
tivals involving lamentation (which applies to the case of Isis) or obscen- 
ities or even human sacrifice — by assuming that they have been instigat- 
ed not as being offered to gods, but to demons, goes back to Xenocrates 
(echoed by Plutarch, De Is. 316b; Def. or. 417c).*° Yet apart from this 
passage in Plutarch, there is no trace of such a belief in the remaining 
evidence on Stoicism. Moreover, as Daniel Babut has shown, the way 
in which the ‘large demons’ are described by Plutarch — in particular 
the fact that they are said to partake of both the ‘psychic’ and the cor- 
poreal, being for this reason subject to affections — is tinged with the du- 
alism which is typical of the Middle Platonism of Plutarch and others, 
but which in this form is alien to Stoicism.*” Plutarch introduces demons 
as a possible explanation of a particular phenomenon, and simply sup- 


45 Plutarch, De Is. 360e (SVF II, 1103); Babbitt’s Loeb translation with some 
slight changes. 

46 Unlike Plutarch, Xenocrates appears to have been thinking primarily of evil de- 
mons and of straightforwardly evil religious practices. 

47 On the demonology of the De Iside and the way it relates to the Stoic position 
see the useful and sound overview of Babut 1969, 397—402. Pohlenz 1947, 96, 
on the other hand, appears to have been too uncritical in taking over Plutarch’s 
description of demons as intermediary entities as reflecting an essential feature 
of the Stoic conception: “Sie sind Mittelwesen, den Menschen an Kraft tiber- 
legen, aber schon in die Sinnlichkeit verstrickt und fiir Lust und Schmerz zu- 
gainglich”. 
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ports this with a list of philosophers who were committed to the exis- 
tence of demons. Chrysippus figures on this list, but one cannot eo 
ipso ascribe the rest of the information provided by Plutarch to him. Ac- 
cordingly there is no reason to assume that Chrysippus interpreted the 
Egyptian myths the way Plutarch suggests, nor that he saw demons in 
the Platonic fashion as intermediary entities between the psychic and 
the somatic or between the divine and the human level. 

We move on to Sextus, who offers an example of an argument for 
the existence of external demons next to some information about their 
possible role: 


Also, if there exist on the earth and in the sea, which have very dense parts, 
a variety of living beings which share in the faculties of soul and of sense, it 
is much more probable that there exist in the air (which, as compared with 
earth and water, is very clear and pure) some living beings endowed with 
soul and intelligence. And in accord with this is the saying that the Dio- 
skouroi are good demons, ‘saviours of the well-benched ships’, and that 
‘Zeus over mortal men, upon earth the sustainer of many, thrice ten thou- 
sand guardians has set, [divine and] immortal’. 


We are first given an argument from plausibility for the very existence 
of demons in the sublunar region, i.e. in the air. If there are animals 
sharing the faculties of soul and sense on the earth and in the sea, it is 
much more probable that such ensouled creatures exist in the air. The 
context in Sextus strongly suggests that we are dealing with an argument 
of Stoic provenance; and in fact we find a similar, though not identical, 
type of argument in the Stoic account in Cicero, N.D. II, 42.” Yet the 
argument seems to go back to the early Platonic tradition: we find it in 
the pseudo-Platonic Epinomis, now usually attributed to the early Aca- 
demic Philippus of Opus, and it recurs in Philo, Alcinous and Apu- 
leius.”’ This reveals a certain common ground between Platonic and 
early Stoic demonology which is not surprising, given the early Stoics’ 
debt to the early Academy. It is this common ground which presumably 
allowed doxographers, but also Plutarch, to lump together Chrysippus, 


48 Sextus, M. IX, 86 (SVF II, 1014). The quotation is from Hesiod Op. 252, also 
quoted above, n. 11. 

49 In Cicero’s account the argument is meant to show the plausibility of there 
being living beings in the fiery region of the heavens; that there are living be- 
ings on earth, in water, and in the air, is being assumed as given. See for a sim- 
ilar version of the argument Aristotle GA III, 761b16 ff. 

50 See ps.-Plato, Epin. 984b ff. (significantly altering Plato’s account of Ti. 92b); 
Philo, Gig. 6-8; Alcinous, Didasc. 15; and Apuleius, De deo Socratis, ch. 8. 
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Xenocrates and others when circumstances so required. Yet this is not 
to say that there were no important differences between the conceptions 
of demons of the early Stoics and the Middle Platonists. The latter con- 
sistently took a different position in so far as the ontological status (in- 
corporeal) or the role (intermediary between the sensible and the tran- 
scendent) of demons was concerned. 

Sextus adds two references to the tradition apparently adduced by 
the Stoics as being in accordance with their conception of demons. 
The second one is a quotation from Hesiod, whom we know to have 
been widely used and interpreted by the early Stoics.”' The first one re- 
fers to the wide-spread belief that the Dioscuri are “saviours of well- 
benched ships”. Interestingly, the way in which it represents the Dio- 
scuri, as demons in the air working around ships, alludes to their phys- 
ical appearance as what is nowadays called St. Elmo’s fire. This is an at- 
mospheric phenomenon on the rigging of ships, which in Greek lore, 
but also in later traditions, was believed to portend the ship’s escape 
from a storm. It is to be noted that the tradition also featured some rath- 
er different representations of Castor and Pollux. Thus they were some- 
times also depicted anthropomorphically, as deified princes. From the 
various ways in which the twins were envisaged in Greek religion 
and art Sextus’ early Stoic source appears to have selected the one par- 
ticular role that could be made to fit best within the cosmological con- 
text of Stoicism: the Dioscuri as physical, fiery phenomena roaming 
through the air.” 

Like the brief account in Diogenes Laertius which we have just dis- 
cussed, also Sextus’ account suggests that at least one possible function 
which the early Stoics accorded to external demons, was to play the 
role of benevolent watcher or guardian over human affairs — presumably 
in virtue of their sympatheia — whatever that may have meant in practice. 
Another, but possibly related, role which Chrysippus at least accorded to 


51 See Long 1992a and Algra 2001. Note, incidentally, that the fact that the Stoics 
believed that what is valuable in Hesiod should be unearthed through interpreta- 
tion implies that we need not assume that they took every element of these 
quoted lines at face value. 

52 By contrast, the way in which the Dioscuri are being referred to in the heavily 
Romanized Stoic account of Cicero’s N.D. II, 6 — i.e. as youths on horseback, 
fighting on behalf of the Romans in the battle of Lake Regillus or announcing 
the defeat of Perses — fits considerably less well into the outlines of mainstream 
Stoic theology. We may be almost sure that we owe this description to Cicero 
(or to a Latin source he used), not to the early Stoics. 
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surviving human souls, and Posidonius to demons in general, concerned 
divination. A passage in Cicero’s De divinatione most probably derives 
from Chrysippus’ On Visions in Sleep (Mepi évuttvieov).? The story of- 
fered by Cicero goes as follows. Two friends went to Megara; the 
one put up at an inn, the other went to a local friend’s house. In the 
middle of the night the latter got a dream in which his companion 
told him that he was about to be killed by the innkeeper. On closer con- 
sideration he thought nothing of the dream and went to bed. But then 
his friend appeared again, begging him that, although he had ignored his 
cry for help while he was still alive, he should at least not allow his dead 
body to go unburied. He gave directions as to where it was hidden. In 
the morning the friend discovered the body and the perpetrator was 
punished. Like Chrysippus’ On Visions in Sleep, also Posidonius appears 
to have connected demons with divination. We have Cicero’s para- 
phrase of his account of three forms of divination in sleep (Div. I, 64 
= fr. 108 EK), which may well come from the book On Heroes and De- 
mons. According to Cicero’s Posidonius this kind of divination may take 
place: 


(1) through what the soul itself foresees, inasmuch as it is imbued with 
kinship with the gods; or 

(2) through what is provided by spirits of which the air is replete (plenus 
immortalium animorum) ; or 

(3) through what is conferred directly by god or gods themselves. 


According to Cicero these three categories represent three ways in 
which our self can be influenced by the divine (deorum adpulso): through 
our internal demon and its kinship with the cosmic god; through exter- 
nal demons; and directly by god himself. Various elements in this testi- 
mony remain problematic — thus one wonders whether the reference to 
immortal spirits can be correct (it may be due to Cicero rather than to 
Posidonius’ original text), and the relation between (1) and (3) remains 
rather unclear” — but the description of the second type of divination 
must be referring to the role of external demons. 


53 See the parallel version in the Suidas (SVF I, 1205) which is explicitly ascribed 
to Chrysippus; and the remark in Cicero, Div. II, 144 (SVF UH, 1206) that 
Chrysippus’ book was full of such stories. 

54 For some details see the commentary in Kidd 1988, 428-432. 
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6. Evil demons and the Stoic god 


The examples of external demons discussed thus far all concern benev- 
olent and beneficial demons. Plutarch claims that the Stoics in addition 
also endorsed the conception of evil demons. In the seventeenth chapter 
of the De defectu oraculorum Chrysippus is simply classed among those 
who were committed to the belief that there are evil demons, with 
no implication as to the function(s) he assigned to them: 


Not only has Empedocles bequeathed to us bad demigods, Heracleon, but 
so also have Plato, Xenocrates and Chrysippus; and also Democritus, by his 
prayer that he may meet with ‘propitious spirits’, clearly recognized that 
there is another class of these which is perverse and possessed of vicious 
predilections and impulses.” 


This ascription seems to be in line with the doxographical evidence on 
héroes which we have discussed above and which claims that the (early) 
Stoics were committed to the existence of both good and evil héroes. In 
principle, what goes for héroes may also go for demons of non-human 
origin. On the other hand, the notion of evil demons may seem hard 
to accommodate within the providentialist cosmo-theology of the Sto- 
ics. Doesn’t it constitute an infringement on the overall goodness of the 
monistically conceived providential ordering of things? On closer view, 
the analogy with human souls provides a way out: as long as these bad 
demons are believed to work on their own, just as good demons like the 
Dioscuri work on their own through sympatheia with humans, there is 
no reason to hold god qua providence responsible for their actions, 
just as god is not responsible for the evil thoughts and deeds of man.”° 
They are themselves to blame for the fact that they use their providential 
endowment in a bad way.” The role of providence itself only comes in 
at a higher level, or so we may presume: god will be able to weave even 
these evil elements into the overall fabric of his providential design, just 
as he can incorporate the effects of ‘necessity’ (ananké).* As Cleanthes’ 


55 Plutarch, Def. or. 419a (SVF II, 1104). 

56 On the difficult question of the relation between moral responsibility, character 
formation and fate in early Stoicism, see Bobzien 1998, 290-301. 

57 See also above, the end of section 3. 

58 On ananké as a source of apparent (but sub specie providentiae not real) cosmic 
evil, see the end of Plutarch’s quotation from Chrysippus’ On Substance, printed 
in the text below. 
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Hymn puts it, Zeus knows “how to make things crooked straight and to 
order things disorderly; you love things unloved””’. 

Elsewhere, however, Plutarch goes one crucial step further, arguing 
that bad demons do not so much work on their own, but are actually 
actively employed or even sent by god as his messengers or executioners. 
The only evidence he adduces for this claim is a rather well-known frag- 
ment from Chrysippus’ On Substance (Mepi otoias).°° The specific con- 
text in which Plutarch introduces his quotation concerns an attempt to 
show that the way the Stoics deal with the problem of the theodicy in- 
volves crucial inconsistencies.°' On the one hand they claim that there is 
nothing reprehensible in the world, whereas on the other hand they also 
speak of “cases of reprehensible neglicence” (yKAntdas Tivas c&ueAeias) in 
serious matters: 


Moreover, although he has often written on the theme that there is nothing 
reprehensible or blameworthy [in the] universe since all things are accom- 
plished in conformity with the best nature, yet again there are places where 
he does admit instances of reprehensible negligence (éyKAntds tivas 
&ueAeias) about matters which are not trivial or paltry. At any rate, in the 
third book of the On Substance he mentions the fact that such instances hap- 
pen in the case of upright and virtuous men (671 cupPaiver tive Tois KaAois 
kal &yaSois toiatta), and then says: ‘Is it because some things are neglect- 
ed, just as in larger households some husk gets lost and a certain quantity of 
wheat also, though affairs as a whole are well managed, or is it because base 
spirits are in attendance over (KaSiotacSai ért) these things, in which case 
instances of neglicence really become reprehensible as well? (é&v ois t& SvTt 
yivovtai éykAntéeat cuéAeio1). And he says that necessity is also involved in 
large measure’. 


59 Cleanthes, Hymn to Zeus, SVF 1, 537; with Bobzien 1998, 346-349. 

60 For the Stoics ‘substance’ (otvoia) is the passive principle, i.e. matter, as in- 
formed by the active, i.e. god. It is not surprising, accordingly, that in a 
work devoted to this subject questions concerning cosmic evil and the theodicy 
were addressed as well. 

61 According to Brenk 1987, 277, Plutarch’s text rejects a belief in evil daimonia ‘as 
contradictory to the notion of divine providence’. Yet, the existence of demons 
as such is not what this text is really about. Plutarch merely exploits the question 
whether the concept of bad demons could do the work it is supposed to do 
within Chrysippus’ system (if, that is, we take the quotation from Chrysippus 
seriously), and he concludes that, given Chrysippus’ monistic conception of di- 
vine providence, the introduction of evil demons fails to exculpate god. He is 
not concerned with the plausibility or implausibility of the notion of evil de- 
mons as such. 


62 Plutarch, St. rep. 1051¢ (SVF II, 1178). 
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The translation and interpretation of this fragment, especially of the pe- 
nultimate sentence, present us with some problems.® On any reading of 
the text, Chrysippus must be taken to imply that in the first case men- 
tioned (the husk example in the good household) there is only what we 
might call ‘negligeable negligence’ — a negligence for which no one is to 
blame — whereas only in the second case there is reprehensible negli- 
gence. But it is less clear what role is being reserved for demons, and 
who exactly is supposed to be ‘reprehensible’. Is it the actor at issue — 
and, by implication, in a cosmic context: god?™ Or is it perhaps the 


63 For the sake of the argument I here go along with Plutarch’s apparent view that 
the issue Chrysippus is talking about is why bad things happen to good people — 
admittedly, something of a ‘stock problem’: see e. g. the extensive discussion in 
Seneca’s De providentia. It allows him to pour scorn on Chrysippus’ use of the 
husk-example: should we “liken to husks that get lost the accidents to upright 
and virtuous men such as were the sentence past upon Socrates and the burning 
alive of Pythagoras by the Cyloneans and the torturing to death of Zeno by the 
tyrant Demylus and of Antiphon by Dionysius”? However, it is not entirely 
clear whether this is what Chrysippus had in mind. Plutarch takes the words 
671 oupPaiver TIve Tois KAACIS Kal &yaSois To1avTa as implying that good people 
may suffer bad things on account of the negligeable negligence of god. But they 
could also be taken to mean that it happens to otherwise good people as well to 
be negligent in smaller affairs. On this interpretation the question at issue is not 
why god has good people suffer bad things, but whether and to what extent god 
as well as good people can make small ‘slips’ or be careless in minor details, and 
whether they should be blamed for the results. In that case there is no reason to 
assume that the kind of minor neglect Chrysippus had in mind did in fact in- 
volve the suffering of good people like Socrates or Antiphon. Note that from 
a Stoic perspective such sufferings are in a sense indeed indifferentia, providing 
the material for what really counts: a virtous attitude. It is in this sense that 
the common Stoic account in Cicero N.D. H, 167 can claim that magna di cu- 
rant, parva neglegunt, a claim which in principle might seem to support Plutarch’s 
interpretation. Yet, in the same context Cicero’s Stoic spokesman Balbus also 
makes it quite clear that this general ‘neglect’ does not imply that the gods ei- 
ther hate or neglect the individuals concerned. So one wonders whether this 
point about indifferentia is not too general to be what Chrysippus had in mind 
when talking of the occasional ‘neglect’ illustrated by the husk-example. 

64 This is implied by Babut 1969, 291, who translates: “Ou bien est-ce qu’ 4 ce 
genre de taches sont préposés de mauvais démons, qui seraient 4 l’origine de 
négligences réelles et facheuses”, thus suggesting that the intervention of the 
demon so to speak triggers the negligence on the part of the good actor. Pre- 
sumably, the negligence at issue consists in letting the demons do their work, 
and it becomes ‘reprehensibe’ by the very fact that an evil factor is involved 
without being countered. Hence the one to blame would seem to be the 
actor — and by implication, god. In that case Plutarch would have his contra- 
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demon that is at work?” We should note, in addition, that there are 
several reasons to doubt the reliability of Plutarch’s interpretation of 
the general tenor of this fragment. 

First of all, the quotation provided by Plutarch is put in the form ofa 
question. This means that Chrysippus here introduces the workings of 
bad demons — however they should be interpreted — as a possible explan- 
ation of some forms of evil, next to others (note that the quotation be- 
gins with ‘whether’ or ‘perhaps’: totepov), and that we cannot say with 
any confidence whether and to what extent he was himself positively 
committed to this view. Plutarch seems to ignore this dialectical context 
and it may be significant, anyway, that he was apparently unable to find 
a more positive statement of the view at issue in Chrysippus’ works. 

Secondly, the overall context does not inspire much confidence, for 
it reveals a certain recurrent pattern in Plutarch’s dealing with Chrysip- 
pus’ words. In sections 32—36 of The Stoic Self-Contradictions (St. rep.), 
which precede our quotation, Plutarch shows himself having a tin 
ear, or preferring to have a tin ear, for some subtleties in Chrysippus’ 
dealing with the problems of providence and the theodicy. Of course 
these problems are difficult and I would not dare to claim that Chrys- 
ippus or any other Stoic managed to tackle them successfully. Yet the 
fragments which Plutarch quotes from Chrysippus do contain some 
pointers as to the particular way in which the latter preferred to deal 


diction, but it is hard to believe that Chrysippus would be willing to make such 
a claim in any serious way, rather than as a stray remark — possibly a mere sug- 
gestion to be rejected later — probably quoted out of context by Plutarch. 

65 This possibility is at least left open both by Cherniss’ Loeb translation (“or is it 
because base spirits have been appointed over matters of the sort in which there 
really do occur instances of negligence that must in fact be reprehended”) and 
by the translation of Long & Sedley 1987, 330 and 332 (“or is it because the sort 
of matters, in which real or blameworthy cases of negligence occur have evil 
spirits in attendance?”). These translations are more neutral than Babut’s in 
not adding anything equivalent to the latter’s “qui seraient 4 lorigine”, and 
they allow the possibility that the one ultimately to blame in these cases is 
the demon who is in control, possibly because he fails to do what demons 
should do, i.e. be protective. This appears to be the view of Zintzen 1976, 
who in connection with the quotation from Chrysippus’ On Substance claims 
that “Unordnung in der Welt scheint das Werk pflichtvergessener, boser Dam- 
onen zu sein, die ihre Aufsicht verkehren”. On this reading the good person — 
and if we may transfer the example to the cosmic level: god — is supposed to 
come out as free of blame anyway: in the case of the first example mentioned 
by Chrysippus (the husk), because there is no question of blame at all; in the 
second (evil demons) because the blame befalls the demons. 
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with them, whereas Plutarch’s interpretations and refutations invariably 
give a different twist to Chrysippus’ words, making him say things he 
does not say. The actual quotations show Chrysippus being very careful 
in describing the way in which god accommodates evil: he gives the 
archai of destruction (1049b); “the organization of the universe as a 
whole proceeds in this way” (1050a); punishments “are dispensed ac- 
cording to the reason of Zeus” (1050e); and vice “does come about 
in accordance with the reason of nature” (1050f). This seems to be 
his way to safeguard that providence can accommodate (cosmic as 
well as moral) evil, in the way described above, by fitting it into the 
overall order of things, without implying that god is directly responsible 
or that he even, in a theistic fashion, ‘sends’ individual evils. Yet Plu- 
tarch consistently creates his contradictions by assuming that the latter 
is the case and that god directly induces wars and vices, so that, despite 
the Stoic stress on his goodness, his deeds can be labeled ‘harsh, barbar- 
ous and Galatian’ and god himself compared to the Galatian Deiotarus 
(1049c). In particular it appears to be his strict conception of Stoic mon- 
ism that induces Plutarch to believe that god is himself responsible for all 
these evils. This view may also have coloured his interpretation of the 
fragment from the On Substance. 

This brings me to my third point. In his interpretation of the Chrys- 
ippean fragment Plutarch appears to give a rather tendentious interpre- 
tation of the words 814 TO KaSiotacS9a1 étti THv ToloUtwv Saipdvia 
gaviAa. These words probably simply mean ‘because base spirits are in 
attandance over/oversee these things’. Yet Plutarch either takes the 
verb KaSiotacSai in a passive sense, meaning ‘are being appointed 
[1.e. by god]’ or assumes that such an act on god’s part is at least implied, 
and he uses this interpretation to attack Chrysippus. If this is the case, he 
alleges, ‘how can this be anything but an accusation of god as of a king 
who has entrusted provinces to evil and demented governors and gen- 
erals and pays no attention to their neglect and abuse of the most virtu- 
ous men?’ (1051d). This, however, is merely an inference on Plutarch’s 
part. It may well be due in part to the general context of his polemics, to 
which I just referred — which, as we noted, assumes that the Stoic god, 
qua providence, is directly responsible for everything, including evil. It 
may also be due in part to the Platonic conception of demons as medi- 
ators between gods and men with which Plutarch himself may have 
been more familiar.” Yet, there is no reason to believe that Chrysippus 


66 See e.g. Plutarch, Def. Or. 416 e—f: “Those who refuse to leave us the race of 
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had anything like this in mind. Indeed, it is not easy to make sense, in 
Stoic terms, of the idea of god actively sending out demons whose evil 
nature we may presume to involve precisely their unwillingness to fol- 
low the divine logos. 

Allin all, one is tempted to conclude that Chrysippus at most intro- 
duced the workings of bad demons — however they should be interpret- 
ed — as a possible explanation of some forms of evil. In the absence of 
further independent evidence we have no way of gauging to what ex- 
tent he was really committed to this view.” For Plutarch such consid- 
erations do not matter. He introduces the quotation in a polemical con- 
text which may well be misleading on two accounts: first, in so far as it 
assumes that we are dealing with Chrysippus’ positive views and, sec- 
ondly, in so far as it interprets the quotation as implying that the 
Stoic god actively uses bad demons as his servants. 

Yet, the idea which Plutarch detected behind the quotation from 
Chrysippus’ On Substance, viz. the conception of evil demons acting in 
the service of god, recurs elsewhere in his work, in the Roman Questions, 
this time ascribed, albeit rather in passing, to ‘the school of Chrysippus’. 
As I indicated earlier, it is a passage which Max Pohlenz took to repre- 
sent the core of Stoic demonology:™ 


Why is a dog placed beside the Lares that men call by the special name of 
praestites, and why are the Lares themselves clad in dog-skins? Is it because 
... Or is the truth rather, as some Romans affirm, that, just as the philo- 
sophic school of Chrysippus thinks that evil spirits stalk about whom the 
gods use as executioners and avengers upon unholy and unjust men, even so the 


demons make the relations of gods and men remote and alien by doing away 
with the ‘interpretative and ministering nature’ as Plato has called it 
[R. 260d; Smp. 202e]”. On the Platonic conception of demons as intermedia- 
ries or messengers, see also Philo, Gig. 12; Somn. I, 134—135; 141-142; Apu- 
leius, De deo Socr. 154. The notion that also bad demons can act as intruments or 
messengers of god also occurs in Philo, Gig. 17-18; Quaest. in Ex. I, 23. 

67 Elsewhere — in a fragment from his Physical Questions in Plutarch, St. rep. 1047c 
(SVF II, 763) — Chrysippus can be seen to have advocated caution in matters 
where the evidence does not allow us to make certain claims. Perhaps his men- 
tioning of various possible solutions may count as an instance of the required 
caution. Anyway, there is no reason to assume that in so intricate a theological 
matter as the theodicy Chrysippus had only ready-made answers available. Long 
& Sedley 1987, 332 label both the husk example and the explanation through 
evil demons as “casual suggestions, probably never wholeheartedly incorporated 
into Stoic theology, with which they are scarcely compatible”. 

68 Pohlenz 1947, I, 96, quoted above, 365, n. 18. 
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Lares are spirits of punishment like the Furies and supervisors of men’s lives 
69 
and houses?” 


We may ignore the part about the Lares and focus on the information 
contained in the italicized phrase, which is the only part that is relevant 
for our present purposes. It claims, even more explicitly than the passage 
from the On Substance, that the school of Chrysippus thought that evil 
demons could be used as the servants of god. It is impossible to be cer- 
tain about its reliability or unreliability, but I submit that the following 
circumstantial evidence allows us to doubt its value. In the context of 
the Roman Questions Plutarch’s claim is a rather cavalier one. He does 
not adduce any Stoic text in support. The only evidence he offers else- 
where that might be interpreted as pointing in the same direction is the 
quotation from Chrysippus’ On Substance where, as we saw, he ignores 
the possible dialectical or even aporetic context and arguably misinter- 
prets the term KaSiotaoSa1. In so far as I know, we have no clear indi- 
cations of the relative chronology of On Substance and the Roman Ques- 
tions, but we do know that Plutarch kept notebooks (hypomnémata) in 
which he collected the alleged contradictions of the Stoics.” This 
means that he may have had his notes ready at hand for a longer period 
of time, and that he may have employed them, or may have remem- 
bered their contents, while writing both the On Substance and the 
Roman Questions. 

It will be clear that, given the extremely fragmentary nature of our 
evidence, it is impossible to draw secure conclusions. Yet the evidence 
we do have seems to suggest that the idea that the early Stoics were 
committed to the view that evil demons may be employed as servants 
or messengers of god is a Plutarchean construct. Apart from Plutarch, 
no other source confirms it. 


6. Conclusions and observations on later developments 


Thus far we have been studying the evidence for the demonology of 
earlier Stoicism, and of Chrysippus in particular. On the basis of this re- 
view we may conclude that the early Stoics up until Posidonius were 
committed to the following tenets: 


69 Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 276 f-277a (not included in SVF). 
70 See Trang. an. 464 f. The practice is also referred to at Coh. 457d. 
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(1) Demons are psychic entities. 

(2) Our own embodied rational soul can be described as an internal 
demon. 

(3) External demons in the strict sense are non-human in origin; they are 
separated parts of the divine aetherial pneuma. 

(4) There are also human disembodied souls, surviving after death and 
roaming through the air as psychic entities. Stricty speaking they 
are called héroes, but we may perhaps assume that they were consid- 
ered to be a subspecies of the genus ‘demons’. Probably these héroes 
are able to perform the same functions as demons in the proper 
sense. 

(5) Good external demons or héroes are guardians and overseers experi- 
encing sympatheia with man. They may also play a role in divination. 

(6) There are also bad external demons, though probably not in the 
sense of punishing spirits working for god. We may assume, al- 
though positive evidence is lacking, that they have not been created 
bad, but that their badness, as in the case of humans, is due to their 
own choice, accompanied by a relaxation of their pneumatic ftonos. 


The early Stoic demonology constituted by these tenets was integrated 
into the general framework of Stoic physics in various ways. Anti-Epi- 
curean arguments concerning the cohesive force of the soul allegedly 
supported the possibility of separately existing souls. External non- 
human demons could then be regarded in an analogous way, as apospas- 
mata of the aetherial pneuma. They were thought to be kept alive, quite 
like the divine heavenly bodies, by exhalations. Moreover, questions 
concerning the survival or non-survival of individual souls and concern- 
ing the good or bad character of demons could be connected to the 
theory of increasing and decreasing psychic tension (tonos). Such con- 
nections to the basic framework of Stoic physics suggest that Stoic de- 
monology should not be seen as supernatural intrusion of traditional re- 
ligion in an otherwise naturalistic cosmo-theology: the early Stoics in 
their own way tried to come up with a rational and ‘physicalized’ de- 
monology. Accordingly, if we want to look for an early modern parallel, 
it is not the radical Spinoza we should turn to, but rather the many sev- 
enteenth century philosophers who tried to integrate the allegedly “pre- 
ternatural phenomena’ of traditional demonology into their physical or 
metaphysical systems of causation.”! 


71 Robert Boyle, for example, spoke of three categories of things: things “super- 
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However, we have reason to doubt whether such Stoic attempts to 
fit demonology into the framework of Stoic cosmo-theology were suc- 
cessful in the end. Especially the notion of an external demon can be 
argued to present considerable difficulties, even from an internalist 
Stoic point of view. No ancient source informs us about a discussion 
of such difficulties among Stoics, but we can think up some of them 
by ourselves. First, there are difficulties of a properly physical nature. 
The argument for the survival of individual human souls, for example, 
was perhaps not as strong as it had appeared to some. For if the soul pro- 
vides coherence to the body, the gradual deterioration and the eventual 
disintegration of the body might be thought to signal a similar waning 
away on the soul’s part. As the Epicurean account in Lucretius stresses, 
we normally see psychic capacities, including sensation, waning as peo- 
ple approach death.” It is hard to imagine that later Stoics were unaware 
of arguments of this kind. 

Yet even if the existence of demons is assumed to be physically pos- 
sible, one might still question their theological status, in particular their 
function within the overall providential scheme of things. Aren’t exter- 
nal good demons, bringing about things that are at most preferred indif- 
ferents (such as salvation in the case of the Dioscuri) basically superflu- 
ous once we have our internal guardian spirit caring for what really mat- 
ters, i.e. virtue or following nature? For sure, the early Stoic were ready 
to accord demons a role in divination, but Posidonius makes it quite 
clear that this was only one conceivable form of divination and that 
god could also communicate with man directly. If one takes on the larg- 
er, Cosmic perspective, it is not quite clear what niche is left for demons 
anyway in an anthropocentric, providentially ordered cosmos — a cos- 
mos which was after all defined rather exclusively, from the earliest 
stages of Stoicism onward, as the ‘house of gods and men’. 


natural, natural in a stricter sense, that is mechanical, and natural in a larger 
sense, which I call super-mechanical”, apparently relegating matters to do 
with souls, spirits and demons to the third category. I owe this quotation 
from Boyle’s The Christian Virtuoso to Clark 1997, 305. In this book Clark offers 
an illuminating survey of the various ways in which many philosophers and sci- 
entists of the early stages of the ‘scientific revolution’ managed to incorporate 
demonology within their physics or metaphysics; see especially Clark 1997, 
151-160 (“Witchcraft and Nature”) and 294—311 (“Witchcraft and the Scien- 
tific Revolution”). 


72 Lucretius III, 445-462, esp. 451-455. 
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All in all, then, one gets the impression that Stoic cosmo-theology 
could very well do without the assumption of external demons, whereas 
the arguments adduced in support of their existence were rather weak 
and unconvincing. Such considerations may have helped to bring 
about the change of attitude which we appear to witness among the Sto- 
ics of the Imperial period. Apart from ubiquitous references to the ‘in- 
ternal demon’, demonology appears to have disappeared from the stage. 
In principle this could be due to the fact that the surviving works from 
this period predominantly deal with ethical questions. The strong focus 
on virtue and what is ‘up to us’, which is typical of these later Stoics 
would have made the concept of the internal demon a more appealing 
one to write about. But there seems to be more to it. Seneca, as we saw, 
explicitly rejects, or at least refuses to seriously discuss, the conception of 
an external demon. Moreover, these later Stoics are known to have 
been relatively sceptical in so far as matters to do with the afterlife of 
the human soul are concerned. Seneca comes up with various views 
in different contexts; the other two seem to have grave doubts at the 
least, with Epictetus apparently preferring the view that our self disap- 
pears and that we return to the physical elements.” Seneca actually 
seems to believe that such questions are beyond what can be safely es- 
tablished in physics, to judge from what he has to say about the human 
soul in general, viz. that its nature, place and source are unknown to 
iis," 

The slightly paradoxical conclusion, then, seems to be that whereas 
the great physicists of the Stoic tradition, Chrysippus and Posidonius, 
apparently went to great lengths to accommodate a serious form of de- 
monology into their cosmo-theology, the great moralists of the imperial 
period took what not only anachronistically and by hindsight, but also 
within the context of Stoicism itself, could be regarded as the more en- 
lightened view. 


73 See Arr. Epict. III, 13, 14-15. On the various views throughout the history of 
Stoicism on the possibility of an afterlife for the human soul see Hoven 1971. 

74 Seneca, Ep. CXXI, 12: nos quoque animum habere nos scimus; quid sit animus, 
qualis sit aut unde nescimus. See also Nat. VU, 25, 2. 
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Stoic souls in Stoic corpses 


Tap BRENNAN 


What did the Stoics think about the relation between soul and body? 
What did they think about the relation between any particular individ- 
ual, e.g. you or I or Socrates, and the souls and bodies that in some sense 
belong to us? Did they think that you and I and Socrates are simply 
bodies? Simply souls? Did they think that we are a combination of 
body and soul? Or did they have some more complicated view? 

The texts that would have directly answered these questions are un- 
fortunately lost. Few relevant scraps remain, and those are not obviously 
consistent. So in this paper, I try to employ an indirect strategy: I try to 
infer the answers to our questions about anthropology and metaphysics 
from Stoic views about ethics and the final end. 

Here’s the thought: when the Stoics (or any other ancient school) 
instruct you to pursue some felos or end, they do so as part of an account 
of what is good for you. But an account of what is good for you — for 
you, rather than the cosmos or a community or a cow — must involve an 
account of what you, in fact, are. To put it somewhat awkwardly, you 
are the thing for which the things-that-are-good-for-you, are good. If 
we can figure out how to characterize the beneficiary of these benefits 
— what is the ‘you’ for whom these things are good — then we can figure 
out what you are. And then the nature of the goods, and the way in 
which they are good for you, may give us further detail about what ex- 
actly you are. So by starting from ethical evidence, we may be able to 


1 This is a revised version of a talk that I gave at the Zweiter Kongress der Ge- 
sellschaft ftir antike Philosophie in Hamburg, Germany in 2007. I am grateful to 
Dorothea Frede for her organization of the event and for the invitation to speak 
there. This paper incorporates and extends a line of thought I began in my book 
The Stoic Life (2005), particularly chapter 8, and arrives at a determinate conclu- 
sion concerning some issues I left unresolved there. I received useful comments 
from members of the Hamburg audience, particularly Tony Long, Brad In- 
wood, Keimpe Algra, Brad Inwood, Chris Gill, and Jula Wildberg. My revi- 
sions benefited from the advice of Charles Brittain and Jacob Klein. And as al- 
ways, my deepest thanks go to Liz Karns. 
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draw some conclusions about the metaphysical relation of body and 
soul. 


I. Epictetus 


This paper’s title comes from one of the few pieces of direct evidence, a 
saying of Epictetus, that Marcus Aurelius reports to us: “As Epictetus 
used to say, you are a little soul, dragging around a corpse.” (4.41.1) 

This saying is extraordinary for a number of reasons. To begin with, 
it identifies the human being with the soul alone, to the exclusion of the 
body. It does not say that you are a living body, or a body that is ani- 
mated by a soul, or a body together with a soul, or a combination of 
body and soul. You are simply a soul. 

This is reinforced by the striking word that is used of the soul’s re- 
lation to the body, that it ‘bastazei’. This verb ‘bastazein’, which in Eng- 
lish we might translate as ‘to drag’ or ‘to lug’, and in German as perhaps 
‘schleppen’, emphasizes the effort, discomfort, and unnaturalness of the 
activity. When the Epicurean Lucretius wants to explain how the earth 
can remain at rest on its underpinnings, he compares the earth to our 
own heads, which, he says, rest so naturally and effortlessly on our 
necks that we never notice their weight (5.541 — further proof that Lu- 
cretius died young). He thinks the earth can do this because it is not an 
alien burden resting on an alien support; the earth and its supporting air 
grew together naturally from the start. Here, by contrast, Epictetus is 
making the body a burden, an encumbrance, an alien weight constantly 
perceived as impeding the soul’s freedom. Instead of saying that the soul 
associates with a body or works in conjunction with a body or manifests 
its psychic capacities through it, Epictetus says that it drags it. 

Finally, the very word that Epictetus uses for the body makes a star- 
tling point: he calls it, not a ‘body’ (sdéma), but a ‘corpse’ (nekros) (not 
‘K6rper’, but ‘Leichnam’). Socrates refers to his own body as a corpse, 
in a striking passage in the Phaedo, probably the most body-hating of the 
dialogues. He says towards the end (115a) that he will step off and have a 
bath, in order to save the women the trouble of washing the corpse, re- 
ferring to his own body. Socrates’ own cold-bloodedness in viewing his 
body in these terms is consistent with his earlier condemnations of the 
body for its role in causing all mortal evils and misfortunes. But he has at 
least the excuse that his body will have become a corpse by the time he 
refers to, i.e. by the time when the women would otherwise have to 
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wash it. Aristotle is even more brutal in a passage from the Protrepticus, in 
which he compares our soul’s attachment to our body to the fate of cap- 
tives who are tortured by being tied face-to-face and point-to-point 
with corpses.” On this picture we are the captives: that is, we are the 
soul alone, and our bodies are loathsome and repellent corpses, things 
we are unnaturally and inorganically bound to, things whose very prox- 
imity to us is a form of torture. 

This picture of the body as something alien, extraneous, burden- 
some and noxious to the real human being, the soul, fits well with Soc- 
rates’ views in the Phaedo about both anthropology and ethics. A human 
being is simply a soul, not a combination of soul and body, and the body 
is a sort of prison (62b). Given that this is the sort of thing a human 
being is, there’s no mystery why the goods of the body should be no 
part of our human good. It also fits with Socrates’ metaphysics. Soul 
and body are of completely different types: the soul is an incorporeal, 
partless, and immortal being, whereas the body is a corporeal, divisible, 
and perishable being. 

The ethical view of the body and its goods that we find in the Phae- 
do is very close to the view that we find in Stoic ethics, both in Epictetus 
and elsewhere. The Stoics, too, thought that the body and the goods of 
the body such as food, health, and wealth are indifferent to our own 
happiness. 

Of course, the official Stoic position is that there is no such thing as 
a ‘good of the body’. Things that other philosophers and non-philoso- 
phers might call ‘goods of the body’ really are not goods at all: they re- 
fuse to use the word ‘good’ (agathon) of such things, or ‘bad’ (kakon) of 
their absences and opposites, reserving those appellations for virtue and 
vice alone. This stance runs counter to ordinary usage (as the Stoics 
were aware)”; it also runs counter to a very natural argument, parts of 
which they should be reluctant to reject. In outline, this argument — fa- 
miliar from, e. g., Socrates’ argument in Republic I* — would say that any- 
thing that has a function has a virtue, and anything that advances and 
increases a thing’s virtue is good for it. If sharpness is the virtue of kni- 
ves, then being sharpened is good for them, and sharpening stones are 
among the goods for knives. Thus it is very natural to say that food 
is, at least in this sense, a good for the body; it helps the body to perform 


2 Arist. Protrepticus, fr. 107 During = fr. 1.6.60 Rose. 
3 Plutarch, St. rep. 1048a = SVF 3.137 = LS 58H. 
4 R. 352-354. 
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its function. Why, then, do the Stoics insist that something that is a good 
for my body in this sense cannot be a good for me, i.e. contribute to my 
happiness ? 

And how well does this picture of the body’s ethical status fit with 
Stoic anthropology? The Stoics certainly did not have the metaphysical 
picture of the Phaedo, in which bodies are of a completely different 
order and nature from the immaterial, imperishable souls. The Stoics in- 
sisted that souls, too, are corporeal, and that at least some souls are per- 
ishable.” And turning from metaphysics to anthropology, I think it is 
hard to find evidence from the Early Stoa that a human being was iden- 
tified with the soul alone, rather than some combination of soul and 
body. If, as seems possible from the evidence, they thought that a 
human being is a compound of both soul and body, how could they 
think that the good of one part of the human being, the good of the 
body, is no part of the good of the whole human being? 

The question I want to explore in this paper, then, is primarily a 
question about Stoic anthropology in relation to Stoic ethics: what 
did the Stoics think about the relation between the human body and 
the human soul, and how does this fit with their views on the structure 
and content of the human good? 


II. Antiochus from the De finibus 


The ancient text that seems to me to come closest to discussing this 
question directly is book 4 of Cicero’s De finibus. In the third book 
of the De finibus, Cicero had put a long exposition and defense of 
Stoic ethics into the mouth of his friend Cato; now in the fourth 
book, Cicero makes himself the mouthpiece for a corresponding cri- 
tique of Stoic ethics. The fourth book is commonly thought to derive 
its content from Antiochus of Ascalon, Cicero’s Academic teacher. Al- 
though Antiochus is not mentioned by name until the fifth book, the 
similarities between the philosophical outlooks of the last two books 
have persuaded many people, me among them, that in the fourth 
book, Cicero is giving voice to the Antiochean critique of Stoicism. 


5 Corporeality: Nemesius 81, 6—10 = SVF 2.790 = LS 45. Perishability: Euse- 
bius, PE 15.20.6 = SVF 2.809 = LS 53W. 
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Antiochus maintained the view that the schools of Plato and Aris- 
totle — his so-called ‘Old Academy”’ — had been in near-total agreement 
on ethics, and that Stoic philosophy was either stolen from them, where 
it was correct, or wrong when it was original. Or sometimes stolen, but 
given a specious appearance of originality by pointless neologisms. The 
view that Antiochus attributed to the Academics and Peripatetics is that 
the good for human beings is a combination of virtue along with mod- 
erate physical advantages, i.e. some minimum of health, wealth, and the 
other things the Stoics classify as ‘promoted’ but not good. Virtue is by 
far the most important of the goods in the view of Antiochus’ ‘Old 
Academy’, and it is necessary for happiness — no one can lead a good 
and satisfying life who is not virtuous. This fact alone, Antiochus thinks, 
will ensure that a rational agent will always have reason to do what is 
virtuous, instead of pursuing some physical advantage in a way contrary 
to virtue. But he denied that virtue is sufficient for happiness; crushing 
pain or grinding poverty really are bad things that prevent their victims 
from being happy, no matter how virtuous they may be. And accord- 
ingly, the goods of the body — food and health, and the wealth that is 
instrumental to their provision — really are goods, goods for us. 

The Stoic claim that such things make no difference to the agent’s 
happiness is not at first sight very plausible, but it is at least bracing 
and impressive. It degenerates into a laughable evasion when the Stoics 
proceed to say that agents should ‘select’ (eklegesthai) health because it is 
‘promoted’ (proégmenon) and avoid poverty because it is ‘demoted’ (apo- 
proégmenon).’ Antiochus complains that this relabeling will not change 
the agent’s outlook. “Let Zeno show me how I will be better prepared 
to despise money if I classify it among the ‘promoteds’ than if I call it a 
good, or more courageous in enduring pain if I label it “contrary to na- 
ture’ than if I call it ‘bad’”.® 

Before introducing his criticisms of the Stoics, Cicero’s Antiochean 
spokesman starts by listing some points on which he thinks the Stoics 
will agree with him: 


6 Cicero uses this term at Fin. 5.7—8; Antiochus included in it Plato’s disciples 
Xenocrates, Speusippus, Polemo and Crantor, as well as Aristotle and his suc- 
cessor Theophrastus (see 4.3, 5.7). 

7 Asat e.g. Stobaeus 2.84—85 = SVF 3.128 = LS 58E. Long & Sedley translate 
these terms as “preferred” and “dispreferred”. Promoted things were thought to 
be in agreement with nature, and demoted things contrary to nature. 


8 Cic. Fin. 4.72. 
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Let it be granted to begin with, that we have an affection for ourselves, and 
that the earliest impulse bestowed upon us by nature is a desire for self-pres- 
ervation.” On this we are agreed [sc. Antiochus and the Stoics]; and the im- 
plication is that we must study what we ourselves are, in order to keep our- 
selves true to our proper character. We are, then, human beings, consisting 
of a soul and body of a certain kind; and these are the things we ought to 
esteem,” as the first instincts of nature demand, and it is from these that we 


must construct our End, our Chief and Ultimate Good.'! 


Thus Antiochus argued that, since our nature includes both body and 
soul, so too our felos must include goods of the body as well as goods 
of the soul; and since he takes it that the Stoics agree with him that 
human nature is compounded of body as well as soul, he then asks 
them how they can consistently reject goods of the body: 


10 


11 
12 


By what means, or at what point did you suddenly discard the body, and all 
those things which are in accordance with nature but out of our control, 
and lastly duty itself?'* My question then is, how comes it that so many 
things that Nature strongly recommends have been suddenly abandoned 
by Wisdom? Even if we were not seeking the telos of human beings, but 
of some living creature that consisted solely of a mind (let us allow ourselves 
to imagine such a creature, in order to facilitate our discovery of the truth), 
even so that mind would not accept this telos of yours. For such a being 
would ask for health, and freedom from pain, and would also desire its 
own preservation, and security for the goods just specified; and it would 
set up as its felos to live according to nature, which means, as I said, to pos- 
sess [sc. not merely pursue] either all or most and the most important of the 
things which are in accordance with nature. In fact, you may construct a 


These are references to the theory of oikeidsis, which we will examine more 
fully below. 

It’s important to note that esteeming (diligere) my body and soul is not an act of 
valuing them, either in the sense of judging them to be ‘good’ or to be ‘pro- 
moted’. Rather, it is a matter of judging them to be the beneficiaries of the 
other valued things. It’s not a matter of the summum bonum, as I have put it else- 
where, but of the cui bono. 

Cic. Fin. 4.25, tr. Rackham in Loeb edition. 

This last reference to duty (see below on befitting actions) is extremely com- 
pressed. Of course the Stoics did not ‘discard duty’ in the sense of denying 
that certain actions are befitting, but Cicero is claiming that their rejection of 
goods of the body will implicitly commit them to that denial. Antiochus is 
here attacking the Stoics with one of their own arguments, developed later 
at Fin. 4.46 (and cf. Off. 1.6) which says that a theory that makes health and 
the like indifferent will be unable to provide a coherent account of befitting ac- 
tions. This style of argument was crafted by Chrysippus to combat Aristo’s 
more extreme assertion of the indifference of indifferents; see Fin. 3.50 (though 
this contains no explicit reference to the befitting). 
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living creature of any sort you like, but even if it be devoid of a body, as is 
our imaginary being, nevertheless its mind will be bound to possess certain 
attributes analogous to those of the body, and consequently it will be im- 
possible to set up for it a telos on any other line than those which I have laid 
down. Now Chrysippus, in his survey of the differences between living 
things, says that some of them excel by the body, and others excel by 
the soul, while still others are equally endowed in respect of both; and 
then he proceeds to discuss what constitutes the ultimate good proper to 
each species. However, while he placed human beings in the genus that 
excel in the soul, he then went on to define their summum bonum in 
such a way that they seem not merely to excel by their souls, but actually 
to be nothing beyond their souls. But the only case in which it would be 
correct to place the summum bonum in virtue alone is if there existed a crea- 
ture consisting solely of pure intellect, with the further proviso that this in- 
tellect possessed nothing of its own that was in accordance with nature, as 
bodily health is. But it is impossible even to imagine a self-consistent pic- 
ture of what such a creature would look like.'° 


We can see from this passage that Chrysippus wrote a book in which he 
first talked about the nature of various species of living things, i.e. made 
a “survey of the differences between living things”, and then for each 
species derived from the account of its nature an account of its felos, 
i.e. “he proceeds to discuss what constitutes the ultimate good proper 
to each species”.'* That this was the direction and order of argumenta- 
tion in Chrysippus’ book is secured, not only by the comment “then he 
proceeds to discuss”, but also by the whole structure of Antiochus’ criti- 
cism here. 

It is extremely interesting, I think, that Chrysippus adopted this 
method. He seems to have operated with the principle that in the 
case of anything that can be said to have a telos, that thing will have 
that felos in virtue of its nature. He applied this principle in the case 
of a variety of different living things, discussing the differences in 
their natures and the differences in their ends that flowed from them. 
And he applied the same principle in the same way to the case of 
human beings. Diogenes Laertius (7.85) tells us that in the first book 
of his treatise On Ends (Peri telén), Chrysippus said that self-preservation 
is the first appropriate thing for every living thing, panti zddi, and then 
Diogenes tells us how animals differ from plants by using impulse to 


13. Fin. 4.26—29, translation modified from Rackham. 

14 The introduction of the purely psychic creature is not obviously Antiochus’ in- 
novation; Chrysippus may have introduced hypothetical creatures of this sort 
for his own purposes in developing his survey. 
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pursue what is appropriate to them, and human beings differ by having 
received logos as a further addition on top of impulse. I suspect that the 
treatise Antiochus refers to here in the de Finibus was exactly Chrysip- 
pus’ On Ends, where the plural in the title indicates this sort of broad 
survey of a variety of species and their corresponding ends. 

Antiochus makes no objection to the principle that a thing’s end is 
determined by its nature. Indeed, he accepts this principle, and uses it to 
argue that Chrysippus gave human beings an end that would be too im- 
poverished even for a hypothetical creature composed only of a soul, 
much less for the actual composite creatures that human beings are. 

Even if we were to imagine a purely psychic creature, the argument 
goes, one that had no body, then it still would not follow that its felos 
excluded the things that the Stoics exclude from the human telos, e. g. 
health and freedom from pain. So, since even the telos of a purely psy- 
chic creature would still include health, freedom from pain, self-preser- 
vation, and the possession of the things according to nature, it is all the 
more ridiculous for the Stoics to claim that the telos of a composite crea- 
ture like a human being will exclude health and painlessness, and ex- 
clude the possession of things according to nature. If even a disembod- 
ied soul needs health, then a fortiori an embodied human being will. 

Now it seems to me that this objection is clearly confused. Grant to 
Antiochus that the telos of a purely psychic thing will include the health 
of that purely psychic thing — it surely does not follow that the telos of a 
purely psychic thing includes the health that the Stoics claim to be in- 
different, namely the health of a body. The kind of health that might 
feature in the ftelos of a disembodied soul would be psychic health, 
not physical health; and so too for its painlessness (which might be, 
e.g., mental tranquility), its self-preservation, and the possession of 
things according to its psychic nature.'? Antiochus is surely right to 
say that each of these could feature quite legitimately in the telos of a 
pure soul; but he is wrong to think that Chrysippus has said anything 
inconsistent with this. Chrysippus only excludes the health of the 
body from the human end, not the health of the soul. So Antiochus’ 
first a fortiori argument falls prey to confusion between the psychic 
and bodily senses of ‘health’, ‘painlessness’, and so on. 


15 D.L. 7.96 = SVF 3.107, and Stobaeus 2.74 = SVF 3.112 mention “painless- 
ness” (alypia) as one of the good psychic states that supervene on the possession 
of virtue, where this clearly cannot mean the lack of physical pain. 
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Antiochus’ next objection then picks up on this very reply to the 
first objection, by granting that what would feature in the felos of a 
pure soul are not bodily health and painlessness and so on, but, as he 
says, “certain attributes analogous to those of the body”, i.e. the psychic 
analogues of health, painlessness, and so on. Still, Antiochus insists, these 
things really must be included in the felos, and so even the telos of a pure 
soul would not be exhausted by virtue alone, i.e. even for a pure soul it 
would not be true to say that only virtue is the good; and so a fortiori it 
cannot be true for composite humans. Antiochus phrases this argument 
in the contrapositive, saying “the only case in which virtue would be 
the only good would be if there were an animal that consisted only 
of a mind, and a mind, furthermore, that had nothing in it that was ac- 
cording to nature, analogous to health [sc. in the body]”. And this, he 
concludes, is incoherent; it makes no sense to imagine a living creature 
that has a determinate nature and yet has nothing even analogous to 
health. For health simply is the condition of a living thing’s being in ac- 
cordance with its own determinate nature. 

But this argument too fails to come to grips with Chrysippus’ posi- 
tion. It does succeed in showing that even a purely psychic creature 
must have some sort of psychic analogue of health. But it does not 
show that the Stoics are incoherent when they say that the summum 
bonum is virtue. For Antiochus has overlooked the possibility that virtue 
might exactly be the same thing as psychic health and tranquility and a 
condition according to nature, in which case the telos could include all 
of these other things, while nevertheless not containing anything but 
virtue. And indeed, as we know, this is exactly how the Stoics will 
have viewed the case; they will say that virtue is the health of the 
soul, and that it is equivalent to tranquility, that it is the natural condi- 
tion of the soul, and so on. So there is nothing incoherent in imagining 
a pure soul whose good contains only virtue, provided that virtue is in 
fact the same thing as psychic health, psychic painlessness, and so on. 

Here I think we can say, on behalf of Antiochus, that if he is con- 
fused, he is at least providing a very good illustration of one of Gisela 
Striker’s complaints against the Stoics, that they are far too casual 
about making identity-claims inside of intensional contexts.'° It may 
be true that virtue is the same thing as psychic health and ataraxia and 
so on, but this does not mean that striving for virtue is the same as striv- 
ing for tranquility, or that making virtue one’s end is the same thing as 


16 Striker 1996, 298. 
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making tranquility one’s end. We can say this in defense of Antiochus 
here: when they are talking in terms of ends, the Stoics really ought 
to agree that psychic health and tranquility and irrefutability and all of 
the other extensional equivalents should also be mentioned in the com- 
plete account of the end, if indeed they play any independent roles in 
our motivations. However, that clearer and more fully explicated ac- 
count still would not change the basic issues between Antiochus and 
the Stoics. Even if they could convince Antiochus that this large bundle 
of extensional equivalents was a coherent end for a disembodied soul, 
they still would not convince him that it was an adequate account of 
the end for a human being. 

To sum up these last thoughts: Antiochus has presented two argu- 
ments which purport to show that, even if we were to imagine creatures 
that by nature were purely souls, still the Stoic account of the human 
end would fail to do justice to their nature, i.e. that the Stoic felos is 
too austere even for pure souls, much less for human beings. Both of 
Antiochus’ arguments fail, and in such obvious ways that I do not 
think we can even learn much about Stoicism from their failures. But 
that leaves untouched the underlying complaint that Antiochus 
makes, that the official Stoic account of the human ftelos seems more 
suited to a purely psychic creature, whereas their account of human na- 
ture apparently never denies that they are composites of soul and body. 

Antiochus was clearly perplexed and puzzled by what he found in 
the discussions of human nature and the human felos in Chrysippus’ 
treatise. From his allegation of inconsistency, it seems that what Chrys- 
ippus said in his book left Antiochus with the following three impres- 
sions: 


1) In discussing the nature of human beings, Chrysippus nowhere in so 
many words said that human beings were merely souls, or that 
human beings were not also bodies as well as souls, and may even 
have affirmed on the contrary that human beings were in some 
sense composite beings. 

2) But, on the other hand, in discussing the telos for human beings, 
Chrysippus spoke as though human beings were merely souls and 
were in no way composed of bodies, or at any rate gave humans a 
telos that, to Antiochus’ mind, would be appropriate only to creatures 
that were purely souls and were in no way composed of bodies. 

3) This discrepancy notwithstanding, however, Antiochus found noth- 
ing to challenge his conviction that Chrysippus intended to derive 
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the telos of each species, and in particular the human telos, from a 
specification of its nature; indeed, it was exactly because Antiochus 
was convinced that this remained Chrysippus’ strategy that he con- 
tinued to feel that Chrysippus was guilty of an inconsistency. 


What we cannot derive from this passage, I am afraid, is any very clear 
account of how Chrysippus thought the human soul is related to the 
body. For instance, what exactly did he mean by saying that human be- 
ings “excel by their souls”, animo excellere? 1 myself would be pleased 
even to figure out what Greek word he used (not that it seems to 
have helped Antiochus very much). And would Chrysippus have agreed 
with Epictetus that “you are a little soul, lugging around a corpse’? 
They certainly agreed that the end for human beings is virtue and virtue 
alone, and they certainly agreed that bodily health and wealth and what 
we ordinarily call ‘goods’ are not goods at all. But did they agree on the 
underlying account of human nature? Was it, as I have suggested, ex- 
actly in virtue of their account of human nature that they denied that 
the things are goods? Was their denial that bodily goods are good sim- 
pliciter derived from a view that human beings are not bodily creatures? 
I believe that it was, and I shall argue for this claim in the rest of the 


paper. 
Ill. Other evidence 


Let us start with a passage in which a human being is said explicitly to be 
composed of a soul and body. When Sextus’? examines Zeno’s defini- 
tion of the phantasia as an impression in the soul (typdsis en téi psychéi), he 
recounts a variety of objections that have been made to this definition, 
and the responses that Stoic defenders have offered. One problem with 
Zeno’s definition is that, according to other Stoic doctrine, the phantasia 
does not take place in the soul at large, but only in the commanding fac- 
ulty (hégemonikon). Certain Stoics respond that this was always implicit 
in the original formulation, because ‘soul’ (psyché) is simply ambiguous 
between a broader sense, in which it refers to what sustains the whole 
compound, and a narrower sense in which it means the commanding 
faculty. “Por when we say that the human being is composed of soul 
and body (ton anthrépon synestanai ek psychés kai sématos), then we are 
using soul in the sense of ‘commanding faculty’”. That is the only direct 


17 S.E. M. 7.234. 
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instance I have found of the claim that a human being is composed out 
of soul and body. From its role in the context — defending the consis- 
tency of Zeno’s definition with other parts of Stoic doctrine — I have 
some confidence that it is a genuinely Stoic claim rather than a piece 
of skeptical mischief. 

Somewhat similar is a line from Hierocles’ Elements,'® in which he 
says that the living thing (to zdion) is a composite of both soul and 
body (syntheton ex amphoterén, ek sématos kai psychés). The claim is not 
specifically about a human being, but it is generically about living 
things, and to the extent that it supports the Sextus passage, it is starting 
to look as though Epictetus is in disagreement with his predecessors in 
claiming that a human being is merely a soul. 

There are also places where the cosmos is said to be composed of 
soul and body, and this claim is used in order to argue that the cosmos 
is an animal for that reason. Dio Chrysostom” tells us that the constitu- 
tion of the cosmos is very similar to that of the other living things, in- 
asmuch as it is composed of soul and body (tote dé malista proseoikés téi ton 
allén systasei zdibn, kath’ hoson ek psychés kai s6matos synestanai), and Plu- 
tarch”’ gives us a direct quotation from Chrysippus’ treatise On Provi- 
dence, in which he says that the kosmos is composed of soul and body 
(synestanai ek psychés kai sématos). 

These passages make it look as though Antiochus is right to think 
that Stoic axiology is inconsistent with Stoic anthropology: the Stoics 
do seem to say that living things in general, and human beings in par- 
ticular, are a compound, composed of soul and body. 

On the other hand, there are passages that make it look as though a 
human being is the soul only — even outside of the Epictetus fragment 
we began with. Consider the following rather odd passage that Galen 
quotes.”' It’s a text in which Chrysippus is arguing that the command- 
ing-faculty is located in the chest, by examining what happens when we 
say the Greek word for ‘T’, i.e. the first person singular personal pro- 
noun ‘egé’: 

Here is what Chrysippus wrote about the word ‘egé” in the first of his books 


On the Soul, in a discussion of the commanding faculty: “This is also how 
we say ‘egd’, pointing at ourselves (heautous), in the place in which we de- 


18 Hierocl. Elementatio 4.38—40. 

19 Or. 36.55 = SVF 2.622. 

20 Plutarch, St. rep. 1053b. 

21 Galen, PHP 2.2.9-11 = SVF 2.895 = LS 34J. 
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clare the intellect (dianoia) to be, since the pointing-gesture is carried there 
naturally and appropriately. And even without a pointing-gesture of this 
sort using our hands, we incline towards ourselves (heautous) when we 
say “egd’, both because that is the immediate effect of the sound ‘egd’, 
and because of the accompanying pointing-gesture that ’'m about to de- 
scribe. For we utter the first syllable of ‘egd’ by drawing down the lower 
lip, gesturing at ourselves (heautous). And following on the motion of the 
chin and the inclination towards the chest and that kind of pointing-ges- 
ture, the next syllable remains adjacent and does not suggest something 
at a distance, as happens with ‘ekeinos’ [i.e. ‘that man’].’ 


Chrysippus wants to prove that the rational soul is in the heart, while 
Galen holds that it is in the brain. Let us not dwell, as Galen does, on 
the spectacle of lunatic phonology in the service of crackpot anatomy. 
We should focus only on the repeated insistence that three things are 
collocated in the chest: the commanding faculty, 1.e. rational soul or di- 
anoia, the referent of ‘ego’, and the self or “heautous’. Three times we are 
told that pointing towards the chest means pointing towards ourselves, 
and that this is evidence that our soul must be in our chest. Consider the 
inference; would the collocation of our self and our chest tell us any- 
thing about where our soul is, if the body were part of the self? If 
my body were part of me, then of course I would be pointing at myself 
when I point at my chest — and this would remain true no matter where 
my soul might reside. This seems to me pretty good evidence that 
Chrysippus agrees with Epictetus on the central point: myself, what I 
refer to when I say ‘I’, is the same as my soul, in particular my dianoia 
or hégemonikon. 

Well — what are we to make of all of this? I think that we can get a 
clear picture of the Stoic doctrine, and also explain the source of Anti- 
ochus’ confusion, if we look at the word ‘systasis’. This is a noun derived 
from the verb we have seen above, synestanai, and it means something 
like ‘constitution’ or ‘composition’. As usual, nominalizations like this 
manifest a process/product ambiguity: is a systasis the process of putting 
some components together, or is it the compound that results from this 
process? In the case of Stoicism, I think it is actually a third thing, some- 
thing like a principle of composition, a cause of the compounding, or a 
rationale for the structure of the compound. (The word ‘constitution’ 
itself, as used in political philosophy, works exactly this way; the con- 
stitution of a government is neither the act of constituting the govern- 
ment, nor the government itself that is the product of that process, but 
rather the principle and rationale for the structure of the government, 
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e.g. the principles that make it a parliamentary system, give it a bicam- 
eral legislation, and so on.) 

I already mentioned the passage from Chrysippus On Ends, in which 
he said that self-preservation is the first appropriate thing for every living 
thing.” But what he said more precisely is that the first appropriate or 
oikeion thing for each animal is its systasis. 


They say that the first impulse an animal has is towards preserving itself 
(hauto), since nature made it appropriate/familiar to itself from the very be- 
ginning, as Chrysippus says in the first book of the treatise On Ends, where 
he says that the first thing that is appropriate/familiar to each animal is its 
own systasis and its awareness of this. 


Notice how this passage says both that the first appropriated thing is the 
systasis, and also that nature from the very beginning makes the animal 
appropriate or familiar to itself, heauto. It is not impossible that this de- 
scribes two, simultaneous acts of oikeidsis of two distinct things, but it 
looks to me more likely that it is describing one act of oikeidsis, 
whose object can be described indifferently as the systasis, or heauto. 

This reading is supported by a passage of Alexander of Aphrodisias~ 
in which he says: 


Now the Stoics (though not all of them) say that the first thing that is o/- 
keion to an animal is itself (hautdi) (for each animal, as soon as it is born, is 
made oikeion to itself — and hence the human being, too). But the Stoics 
who seem a bit more sophisticated and careful about the matter say that 
as soon as we are born what is made appropriate to us is our systasis and 
its preservation. 


Here too, the systasis is put in parallel with the ‘animal itself, or made to 
be a more accurate characterization of the animal’s self. What we mean 
by referring to ‘itself’, if we consider the matter carefully, is the animal’s 
systasis. 

Seneca™ tells us that the constitutio (a natural Latin rendering of systa- 
sis) is the commanding-faculty in a certain state relative to the body 
(principale animi quodammodo se habens erga corpus). He then tells us 


22 D.L. 7.85. 

23 De An. Mant. 150.25 = SVF 3.183. 

24 Sen. Ep. 121. 

25 This verbal formulation seems to fit the pattern for an item in the fourth Stoic 
genus, i.e. the “pros ti pds echon”. Fourth-genus predications are “those whose 
nature it is to become and cease to be a property of something without any in- 
ternal change or qualitative alteration ... For ‘son’ and ‘man on the right’, in 
order to be there, need certain external things. Hence without any internal 
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that the first thing made familiar to every animal is its constitutio, but that 
the constitution of a human being is a rational one, and thus a human 
being is made familiar to itself not qua animal, but qua rational. 

These passages are enough, I think, to solve our problem. When 
Seneca says that our constitutio, our systasis, is the commanding-faculty 
in a certain relation to the body, he is not saying that our systasis is a 
compound of soul and body. Quite the contrary: the systasis simply is 
the hégemonikon, though it is the hégemonikon described in a certain 
way, in relation to a certain object. Just as one and the same body 
can be both a hand and also a fist, when so disposed, so too our soul 
is also our virtue, when so disposed, or our knowledge, when otherwise 
disposed. Here we learn that our hégemonikon, that very portion of pneu- 
ma, is also our systasis, when disposed in a certain way in relation to the 
body. And this is our self: Not the soul and the body, but rather the soul 
as a principle of composition for the soul-body compound. 

Now we can see why the more sophisticated Stoics mentioned by 
Alexander said that our ethical grounding comes, not from an appropri- 
ation to the animal, but from an appropriation to the systasis. And this is 
the same systasis that was put in parallel by Diogenes Laertius with the 


change, a father could cease to be a father on the death of his son, and the man 
on the right could cease to be the man on his right if his neighbor changed po- 
sition”. (Simplicius, in Cat. 166.15—29 = SVF 2.403 = LS 29C; tr. from LS 
29C). I believe this applies to the systasis as well; if the body perishes, then 
the systasis is not a systasis any longer. But of course it does not follow that 
the underlying substance is destroyed; when the father ceases to be a father, 
the man who was a father does not thereby die, and the soul-like entity that 
was a systasis need not perish either. Nor should we infer from the fact that 
the substance receives the fourth-genus predication in virtue of a Cambridge- 
change like relation, that it cannot exercise robust causal powers towards the 
object it is related to. It is true that the Stoics deny that the father has some “in- 
herent differentiation” (diaphora) that entitles the man to be called a “father”; 
this depends entirely on the existence of the external relatum, sc. the offspring. 
However, the father can still interact causally with his offspring in a variety of 
robust ways. Some of the possibilities for robust causal interaction arise from the 
fact that the father is still a substance and a qualified thing, so, e.g. the father can 
fall on his offspring qua massive, or warm them qua heated. But some of these 
robust causal interactions involve the father acting on his offspring qua father, 
beginning with the very begetting of them. So from the fact that the systasis 
seems to be a fourth-category item, nothing follows about its ability to exercise 
robust causal powers of organizing, governing, shaping, and so on, the body 
that it is relative to. I hope that something like this will answer a question 
that David Sedley put to me in Hamburg. 
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heauto of the animal. It is not the same as the animal, which is a com- 
pound, but it is the same as the animal’s self: 

And here you can see why Antiochus will have been confused. For 
Chrysippus is quite happy to say that every animal is a compound of soul 
and body, and that human beings, too, are a compound of soul and 
body. He never denies that human beings are composed of body and 
soul. But if we ask who I am, or who Chrysippus is, then the answer 
is that I am not a soul-body compound. Rather, we, ourselves, are 
the principle of composition, the systasis, which is only a name for 
the hégemonikon playing a particular role. 

This explains why Chrysippus was not inconsistent in giving us an 
end that is suitable for a purely psychic creature. Although as an animal, 
human beings are composed of soul and body, when we ask who we 
are, what our selves are, then the answer is that we are a purely psychic 
thing, the systasis or hégemonikon. 

In one way, my proposal that the systasis is a principle of composi- 
tion rather than the composite makes it like an Aristotelian form, espe- 
cially an Aristotelian soul. I don’t mind that comparison, but I think in 
fact that the Stoic soul is even more loosely bound to the body than the 
Aristotelian soul is. Unlike the Aristotelians, the Stoics seem to have ar- 
gued that at least in certain cases, the souls of certain individuals can sur- 
vive the separation of soul and body, and persist as unified portions of 
pneuma without bodies, in which case they are called ‘daimones’ or some- 
times ‘hérées’.*° I think this makes all the more sense when we think of 
the Stoic soul’s relation to the body as just one of the jobs it can do. 
True, while the soul is incorporated, it plays the role of organizing 
the soul-body compound that is the animal, and that is when we call 
it a ‘systasis’. But that is to describe it as relatively disposed towards 
something else, not to say what it is in its essence. 

After all, Socrates in the Phaedo also thinks that, during life, his soul 
is involved in some sort of compound with a body. That is why he de- 
fines death as the separation of the soul from the body; they must be 
somehow combined if they need to be separated. But even though 
he concedes that there is a soul-body compound during life, he does 
not think of that compound as himself; the real Socrates, the one 
who is talking and arranging all of his words, is only a soul, not a com- 
pound. The relation to the body is not essential to Socrates in any way; 
it is just an accidental episode in his biography. 


26 S.E. M. 9.71 = SVF 2.812; D.L. 7.151 = SVF 2.1102. 
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In the later Platonist tradition, and here I’m thinking especially of 
Simplicius,” the way to describe this picture is to say that Socrates is 
an anthrépos, which means a rational soul that is using a body as an in- 
strument. This formulation comes from the argument in the First Alci- 
biades (129-130). The body is not part of the anthrépos, any more 
than the knife is part of the shoemaker; it is just something that the 
shoemaker can pick up and put down. The shoemaker has some reason 
to keep it in good shape — it would surely be irrational for him to ne- 
glect or abuse his tools — but the good of those tools is no part of his 
good, since they are no part of him. But by dividing up the picture 
in this way, i.e. saying that the human being does not contain the 
body as a part, we invite the question what should we say about the 
compound of soul and body. And here Simplicius has an answer, or 
at least, in proper Platonist fashion, a technical label. The compound 
of soul and body is called a ‘mortal animal’ (zéion thnéton) — that’s a 
fixed term.” Wherever Socrates goes during his 70 years of life, a cer- 
tain mortal animal goes too, but one that is not identical with Socrates. 
For, among other differences, it is destroyed by the separation of soul 
and body, where Socrates is not. 

I think the Stoic picture has to amount to something like this, al- 
though the labels have been switched around a bit. In the Stoic picture, 
I myself am my rational soul, which during my life uses my body in a 
certain way, but does not have the body as any part of it. In particular, 
I am identified during my life with my rational soul in its role as systasis, 
i.e. in its role as the principle of organization of the compound of soul 
and body. Unlike Simplicius, the Stoics do not call the rational soul the 
anthrépos; they reserve that word for what Simplicius calls the mortal an- 
imal, namely the compound of soul and body. But both Stoics and Sim- 
plicius would agree that Socrates himself is only his soul. 

The word ‘systasis’ is a convenient one in this context, because it is 
equally applicable to periods of the individual’s life prior to their attain- 
ing rationality. Socrates, after he turns 14, is the same as his rational soul 
(hégemonikon), which can be called his ‘systasis’ in order to reflect its role 
in organizing his body. But when he was only a boy, he had an irrational 
soul; and when he was an embryo in utero, he had a nature (physis) rather 
than a soul of any kind. And yet at every stage of his life, he was Soc- 
rates, in virtue of one and the same thing, which by turns would be- 


27 Simp. in Epict. 3.25 Diibner = 196 Hadot. 
28 In Epict.78 Dibner = 337 Hadot. 
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come a nature, an irrational soul, and finally a rational soul. And at each 
stage of his life, that same thing could be called the ‘systasis’ of that stage. 
Furthermore, when we look at a variety of living things — e.g. a tree and 
a fish and Socrates — we may say that each one is the same as its systasis, 
where that refers in the first case to a nature that is somehow relatively 
disposed to some woody-stuff, in the second case to an irrational soul 
that is somehow relatively disposed to some fishy flesh, and in the 
third case to a hégemonikon that is somehow disposed towards a 
human body. 

Thus ‘systasis’ acts as a convenient covering term, in two ways: it 
can refer indifferently to a variety of soul-like entities in a variety of dis- 
tinct life-forms (tree, fish, man), picking out their roles in organizing 
that life-form; and it can refer indifferently to the same soul-like entity 
in the course of one individual’s development from embryo to rational 
adult, even though that soul-like entity undergoes important qualitative 
changes that take it from being a physis to being a hégemonikon in the 
space of fifteen years. “Each age of life,” Seneca tells us, “has its consti- 
tution: one for the infant, one for the boy, one for the adolescent, one 
for the old man.”” Characterized in relation to the kind of life-form 
that the systasis is constituting, and the kind of soul-like entity that an- 
chors the systasis, the systasis is different at each age: when Socrates is in 
utero, his systasis 1s a physis, disposed in a certain way towards the body of 
a plant, whereas when he is a toddler, his systasis is an irrational soul, dis- 
posed in a certain way towards the body of an irrational animal, and 
when he is an adult, his systasis is a rational soul, a hégemonikon, disposed 
in a certain way towards the body of a rational human being. But of 
course, viewed as one diachronic individual, we can say that one and 
the same thing was Socrates’ self at every stage, and that at every 
stage it was his systasis. 

You can see that many of the same problems are going to arise for 
the Stoics that arise for the Platonists. The relation between the soul and 
the body is fairly clear, but now we would like to hear more about the 
relation between myself and the human being. I am not a compound of 
soul and body, but there is such a compound, a human being, and it’s 
not altogether clear how I am related to it. In particular, it is not alto- 
gether clear why I should take the ethical and desiderative attitude to- 
wards it that the Stoics urge me to take. I should be indifferent to my 
body, because it is no part of the real me, which is my hégemonikon 


29 Sen. Ep. 121 = LS 57B. 
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qua systasis. But my body is a part of the human being of which I am 
also a part. And indeed, it sometimes looks as though J am a human 
being, although this cannot be quite right, since that is a compound 
and I am not. 

So some of the work of persuading me to care about the right things 
has simply been postponed and transformed, not really solved. When I 
thought of myself as a compound thing, soul and body, then the ethical 
task for the Stoics was to convince me to care about my soul rather than 
my body. Now Iam told that I am not a compound; my real self is sim- 
ply a pure soul. Fair enough, but now I am left wondering why I should 
care about this real self instead of the human animal that is a compound 
of my alleged real self and my body. After all, it is very hard not to care 
about this human animal. Its demands and blandishments are very press- 
ing and persuasive. Indeed, according to the Stoics, I actually ought to 
care about the human animal, although not in the way in which its de- 
mands and blandishments would urge me to. Rather, I ought to take 
care of its needs by pursuing the preferred indifferents that it is rational 
for me to select, and keeping it in a state according to nature, without 
ever falsely thinking that its welfare is a part of my good. 

However, despite the many difficulties that remain in this picture, I 
think this is the picture that the Stoics had, which Antiochus found so 
puzzling. I think it is a picture that is consistent both with earlier, Chrys- 
ippean views and the later Epictetan views on the relation between soul 
and body, and also consistent with their shared views on the telos and the 
good. They do not think that the goods of the body are any part of my 
good, because they do not think my body is any part of me. The con- 
ception of human nature underwrites the ethical conclusion, and the 
evidence from ethics provides evidence for the anthropology. I am sim- 
ply a little soul, lugging around a corpse. 


Galen and the Stoics: What each could learn from the 
other about embodied psychology 


CHRISTOPHER GILL 


Introduction 


Galen and the Stoics are normally thought of as intellectual antagonists 
or enemies. This is mainly because of Galen’s massive attack on Stoic 
psychology in On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato (PHP).' In 
Books 1-3, he criticises them, alongside Aristotle, for locating the rul- 
ing part of the psyche in the heart rather than the brain. One of the 
major findings of Galen’s anatomical research, building on the work 
of the Hellenistic doctors Herophilus and Erasistratus, was that the 
brain functioned as the locus of sensation and motivation, and Galen di- 
rects a barrage of arguments against the Stoics for retaining a heart-cen- 
tred view. Galen regards himself as providing an up-to-date, medically 
informed, basis for the Platonic tripartite model in the Timaeus (69-72), 
which also put the reasoning part of the psyche in the head, while lo- 
cating other psychological functions elsewhere in the body, emotions 
such as anger in the breast and appetite in the stomach and liver. In 
Books 4—5 of PHP, Galen supplements the arguments about the loca- 
tion of the ruling part of the psyche with a defence of the Platonic tri- 
partite account of psychological functions and an attack on the Stoic 
unified theory, according to which emotions are seen as informed by 
reason. So in both respects, the Stoics, especially Chrysippus, the 
most systematic Stoic theorist, are presented here in a negative and an- 
tagonistic light.” 


1 Galen’s works are referred to here by English titles and the standard Latin ab- 
breviations. 

2 I leave “psyche” untranslated since there is no adequate English equivalent, but 
I treat it as a naturalised English word, and do not transliterate it. 

3. On Galen’s programme in PHP, see De Lacy 2005, 48—50. On these two as- 
pects of Galen’s argument in PHP, and his engagement with Stoicism in this 
connection, see two fundamental studies, Tieleman 1996 and 2003. 
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What I want to suggest in this discussion is that, underneath this an- 
tagonistic relationship was the potential for a much more collaborative 
and fruitful one.* More precisely, I think that each of the two theories 
could have gained a good deal by adopting key features of the other 
one. I think the Stoics would have improved their theory by adopting 
the brain-centred picture pioneered by the Hellenistic doctors and de- 
veloped by Galen. And I think that Galen would have done much better 
if he had adopted the Stoic account of the hégemonikon, the ruling part 
or ‘control-centre’, with its unified picture of psychological functions, 
in place of the Platonic tripartite psyche with three different sources 
of motivation. It would have been, chronologically, just possible for 
Chrysippus to have taken up the brain-centred picture;? and it would 
certainly have been possible for Galen to have adopted, rather than re- 
jecting, the Stoic unified account, if he had interpreted it in a more pos- 
itive light. Indeed, I think that a combination of the two theories would 
have been a very powerful contribution to ancient thinking on embod- 
ied psychology, and that the failure of this to happen is one of the great 
missed opportunities of ancient thought. Of course, this perspective on 
the matter is influenced by modern assumptions, since we presuppose 
the truth of the brain-centred view. But I will argue the case not by ref- 
erence to modern assumptions but in terms of the framework presup- 
posed by the relevant ancient theories. I focus here on the themes of 
PHP 1-3 (the location of embodied psychological functions); Books 
4—5 on competing accounts of psychological functions including emo- 
tions, raise different, though related, issues.” 


Stoic psychology and Galenic anatomy 


I start by outlining the advantages for the Stoics of adopting the brain- 
centred picture, and then make the same claim in Galen’s case. Since 
this exercise is, to some extent at least, a thought experiment, I will con- 
sider what the Stoics could have gained from Galen’s version of this pic- 
ture as well as from the version of Herophilus and Erasistratus, although, 
of course, there is no way that the Hellenistic Stoics at least could have 


4 For this suggestion, see also Gill 2007, 110-111; the idea is developed more 
fully in Gill forthcoming, esp. ch. 3. 

5 See further on this point n. 26 below. 

6 On PHP 4-5, see Gill 2007, 244-290, and Gill forthcoming, ch. 4. 
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adopted Galen’s ideas.’ For the Stoics, the main gain would have been 
methodological. The quality of Galen’s argumentation for locating the 
ruling part of the psyche, understood as the seat of sensation and moti- 
vation, in the brain rather than the heart is, I think, by any standards, far 
better than the Stoic case for locating it in the heart. Galen’s arguments 
reflect the methodology that lies at the heart of his medical technique 
and natural investigation. This is a considered combination of logical ar- 
gument and empirical observation, supported by a sophisticated account 
of causation.® Galen’s investigation of the relative functions of heart and 
brain, established by ligature (cutting access to nerves and blood-vessels, 
respectively) is generally reckoned to be highly comparable with mod- 
ern experimental method, and to be one of the major achievements of 
ancient science.” In logical form, Galen’s argument centres on identify- 
ing an appropriate middle term, which determines whether the organ in 
question has (as a unique or distinctive attribute) the characteristic rel- 
evant for acting as the base for the functions of the ruling part. Galen 
assumes that the relevant middle term and distinctive attribute is that 
of being the beginning or source (arché) of the nerves. He offers proof 
of the claim that only the brain meets this criterion by a set of empiri- 
cally based observations conducted by vivisection of animals. In partic- 
ular, Galen demonstrates that cutting the laryngeal nerves, which start in 
the brain, paralyses the function of speech, whereas cutting the wind- 
pipe beneath the larynx (with connections to the heart still intact) 
does not have this effect." 

On the Stoic side, their arguments for locating the ruling part or 
control-centre in the heart are not of comparable cogency, at least as 
far as the question of location is concerned. These arguments are better 


7 Stoicism remained an influential and in some sense a living philosophical move- 
ment until at least Galen’s time (A.D. 129-—ca. 210); on Galen’s relationship 
with contemporary Stoics, see Tieleman forthcoming. But my concern here 
is with Stoicism in its original, Hellenistic form. 

8 On this method, see Frede 1987, 279-298, Barnes 1991, Hankinson 2003 and 
forthcoming. 

9 See Debru 1994, Tieleman 2002, Rocca 2003. 

10 See Tieleman 2002, 260-268, referring especially to PHP V.228, 2.4.5—6, 
V.232-7, 2.4.25-39, V.655, 8.1.22—4. (References to PHP cite the volume 
and pages numbers in the standard Ktihn edition of Galen’s works, followed 
by the books, chapters and sections, and in some cases page and line numbers 
in the edition of PHP by De Lacy 2005. References to other Galenic works 
cite the Kiihn pages where relevant, together with chapters and sections in 
modern editions.) See also Hankinson 1991, 218-229, Tieleman 1996, ch. 3. 
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than Galen himself allows. Teun Tieleman has maintained that they re- 
flect a credible form of methodology, based on the progressive “articu- 
lation” (diarthrésis) of concepts and widely held beliefs.'' But, whatever, 
the general merits of this method, it is not particularly well suited for 
empirical investigation in the way that Galen’s method is. Also, I can 
see no reason, in terms of the Stoics’ own thinking, why they should 
not have accepted the force of Galen’s arguments, had this been chro- 
nologically possible. Their epistemological approach is, in broad terms at 
least, also an empirical one.’ Also, although Stoics did not undertake 
independent work on anatomy, they seem to have taken note of the 
findings of those who did, especially the late fourth-century medical 
writer, Praxagoras.'° Indeed, there is some, rather limited and indirect 
evidence, noted later, that the Stoics, or at least Chrysippus, did take 
note of the arguments for the brain-centred view, though they did 
not adopt this position. But my claim is that, in terms of the method- 
ology of natural enquiry, they would have had good reason to adopt 
this view, especially in the form in which it was advanced by Galen. 

Also, in addition to the methodological advantages, the brain-cen- 
tred picture corresponds to the key features of Stoic psychology as 
well as, or (in at least one respect) better than, the heart-centred one. 
The brain-centred view corresponds as well as the heart-centred one 
in that it offers a physical correlative for the distinctive Stoic idea that 
we have a unified psychological centre. It also offers a better framework 
of explanation for the distinction between the operations of the control- 
centre and of ‘nature’ (piysis), a distinction that plays an important role 
in most of our sources for Stoic psychology. Both of these points need 
to be explained more fully. 

The main distinctive feature of the Stoic theory, considered in rela- 
tion to most other ancient accounts, is a highly unified psychological 
centre, serving as the focus and director of an integrated communication 


11 Broadly speaking, the method consists in critical analysis of conventionally held 
beliefs and concepts, leading to the determination of their truth-status. See Tie- 
leman 1996, part 2, esp. 288-290. 

12 See Frede 1999; the main qualification in their empirical approach consists in 
the role allocated to “preconceptions” (prolépseis), on which see Frede 1991, 
319-321. 

13. See Tieleman 1996, 189-195, on the influence of Praxagoras on Stoic 
thought, and 66—105, on the relatively detailed account of digestion and respi- 
ration by the Stoic Diogenes of Babylon, which seems to be influenced by 
Praxagoras. 
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system running throughout the body. This emerges clearly in a passage 
of Chrysippus’ On the Psyche cited by Galen: 


The psyche is pneuma integral to our nature [or ‘connate’, symphyton], ex- 
tending continuously throughout the body as long as the regular breath of 
life is present in the body. Of the parts of the psyche which are assigned to 
each segment of the body, the one that extends to the throat is voice; that 
to the eyes, sight; that to the ears, hearing; that to the nostrils, smell; that to 
the tongue, taste; that to the entire flesh, touch; and that which extends to 
the genital organs, since it has a different principle (logos), is seminal. The 
heart is the location of the part where these all meet, which is the govern- 
ing part (hégemonikon) of the psyche.” 


There is a single centre that operates both as the receiving agent and as- 
sessor of the evidence of the senses, and as the locus of cognitive func- 
tions and source of motivation for movement and action. The control- 
centre operates (by means of pneuma) throughout the body, and the 
body, interpenetrated by pneumatic agency, constitutes a single inte- 
grated system.'? The unified character of this view of embodied psy- 
chology is conveyed through a series of images: a tree-trunk and its 
branches, an octopus and its tentacles, a spider in the centre of its 
web.'° The Stoics located this unified centre in the heart. Various factors 
influenced this decision, including the widespread belief that anger and 
other emotions occurred in the region of the heart and the supposed 
linkage between heart, chest, throat and speech-functions, the latter as- 
sumed to be rational ones.’’ A further possible factor is the obvious role 
of the heart as the centre of a physical network running throughout the 
body, that of blood vessels. However, the Stoics saw as the vehicle of 
psychological communication not blood but (psychic) pneuma, which 


14 Gal. PHP V.287-8, 3.10-11, p. 170.9-16, tr. Long 1999b, 567, slightly 
modified. 

15 “The psyche as a whole despatches the senses (which are its proper functions) 
like branches from the trunk-like control-centre to be reporters of what they 
sense, while itself like a monarch passing judgement on their reports”, Long 
and Sedley 1987 (= LS) 53 G(7) (= Calcidius fr. 220, SVF (= von Arnim 
1903-1905) 2.879), LS tr. slightly modified. 

16 LS 53 G(7) again; also H (=Aétius 4.21.1—4, SVF 2.836). 

17 On the argument from anger and other passions, taken by the Stoics to be ra- 
tional functions, see Gal. PHP V.268, 2.7.8, V.321, 3.5.2; on speech-functions 


see below. 
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they did not identify with any single material entity, such as blood or 
-_ 18 
air. 


How important for the Stoics was the question of the location of the 
control-centre?'” Although there is a clear commitment to the heart- 
centred view and evidence of increasing elaboration of this claim in 
terms of bodily organisation, the fundamental thesis seems to be that a 
complex of psychological functions converges in a single centre. This 
point emerges, for instance, from Chrysippus’ arguments for the heart 
by reference to speech-functions. 


It is reasonable that the destination of meanings and the source of discourse 
(logos) is the governing part of the psyche. The source of discourse is not 
different from the source of thought, nor again is the source of voice dif- 
ferent from that of discourse, nor (to state the whole point simply) is the 
source of voice different from the governing part of the psyche ... In gen- 
eral, the source from which discourse issues must be where reasoning oc- 
curs and thinking and the preparation of language, as I said. But these latter 
plainly occur in the region of the heart since both voice and discourse issue 
from the heart through the windpipe. It is plausible in addition that the 
place to which language conveys meaning should be the place where it ac- 
quires meaning and that words should come from there in the way descri- 


bed.”” 


The claim that is made repeatedly here is the linkage between the func- 
tions of voice, language, and reasoning, taken as implying that they de- 
rive from the same source. The convergence of functions in a single 
centre is more important than the location of this centre.”' A corollary 
of this point is that the Stoics could have adopted the brain-centred 
anatomy advocated by Galen and still have made their main claims 
about animal (especially human) psychology. The combination of 
brain and nervous system could have provided the anatomical basis 
for the idea of a unified psychological centre and a communication sys- 


18 See Annas 1992, 25—26, 35-38, 45—46, Tieleman 1996, 87—95, Long 1999b, 
568-569. 

19 In fact, there is some evidence that rational functions were placed in the head 
rather than the heart by some Stoics of the first centuries BC and AD, though in 
the context of mythical interpretation rather than debate about physiology. See 
Mansfeld 1990, 3095, n.145, referring to Philodemus, De pietate column IX.9 ff. 
(= SVF 2.910), [ps.] Heraclitus, Homeric Problems, ch. 19, 1-2, and Cornutus 
35.9-15. 

20 Gal. PHP V.242—3, 2.5.15—20, p. 130.24—132.2, tr. Long 1999b, 570, slightly 
modified. 

21 For this view, see also Long 1999b, 570-571. 
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tem radiating from the control-centre and running through the body. 
The core functions of the Stoic control-centre, those of coordinating 
perception and acting as a source for movement and motivation, are 
precisely those of the brain, acting through the nervous system, as 
Galen shows by his demonstrations, building on the earlier work of 
the Ptolemaic doctors.” The logical conclusion is that, as Long points 
out, “Chrysippus’ most interesting contributions could fit a brain-cen- 
tred model of mind just as well as a cardiovascular one”. 

Indeed, in one respect, the brain-centred account works better for 
them than for the heart-centred one. A second distinctive feature of 
the theory, in most sources at least, is that some functions allocated 
by earlier thinkers to psyche, notably growth and nutrition, were ascri- 
bed to what they presented as a lower level of “tension” (material state 
and structure), namely nature (physis). Thus, in animals, including 
human beings, it would seem, the operation of growth and nutrition 
falls under “nature”, while psyche is the agency for the operation of 
more advanced functions including perception, movement, and motiva- 
tion.” The brain-centred account could accommodate this distinction 
more easily than the heart-centred one. The distinctively psychic func- 
tions could be attributed to the brain and nervous system, whereas the 
“natural” functions of growth and nutrition could be allocated to other 
organs, such as the heart, stomach or liver. This revised version of the 
Stoic theory resolves the problem of understanding how the two levels 
of psychic pneuma (“nature” and psyche) operate differently in the same 
organ, namely the heart seen as the seat of the unified control-centre.” 

Heinrich von Staden has suggested that the Stoic distinction be- 
tween psyche and “nature” (plysis), like a comparable one found in 
some parts of Galen’s thought, recalls ideas that we find in the work 
of the Ptolemaic doctors who pioneered the brain-centred account, 
Herophilus and Erasistratus, and that the Stoic use of this distinction 


22 See refs. in nn. 10, 14—16 above. 

23 Long 1999b, 569. 

24 Calcidius, exceptionally, presents the control-centre as responsible for nutrition 
and growth, as well as locomotion, sensation, and impulse (LS 53 G(6)); but this 
is not reflected in other sources. See further Long 1996, 238, Tieleman 1996, 
95-99, Ju 2007. On the Stoic analysis of the scala naturae in terms of degrees of 
“tension” ( tonos), see LS 47, esp. N—Q. 

25 This problem is noted by Tieleman 1996, 99. 
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may reflect their influence, on Chrysippus at least.”° The relevant dis- 
tinctions are, in the case of Herophilus, between (1) the operation of 
sensation, movement, and voluntary action (prohairesis) through the 
nerves, and (2) involuntary movements, such as pulse and respiration, 
which Herophilus calls “natural activities”. Erasistratus sees the body 
as interpenetrated by “triple webs” (triplokiai) of arteries, veins and 
nerves. (1) Psychic pneuma, conveyed from the brain through the 
nerves, acts as the vehicle of sensation, cognition, and movement, 
while (2) “natural activities”, such as pulse, respiration, digestion and re- 
production, are administered by blood or “natural” pneuma.*’ There are, 
in fact, some indications that Chrysippus responded to their views (or, at 
least, to arguments for the brain-centred view), though he resisted those 
arguments.”* However, whether or not we accept the idea that the Ptol- 
emaic doctors actually influenced Stoic thought in this respect, this 
point of resemblance suggests that the Stoics could have adopted the 
brain-centred anatomical picture. Thus, in certain ways, this picture 
would have suited the distinctive features of their psychological theory 
better than the heart-centred picture they adopted, in addition to the 
methodological advantages discussed earlier. 


Galen’s anatomy and Stoic psychology 


In Galen’s case, I want to mount an analogous argument. I think his 
theory would have been much more coherent and tenable if he had ad- 
vanced a view more like that of the Stoics, one which adopted the idea 
of a unified psychological centre while attributing sub-psychological 
processes to “nature”. As just suggested in the case of the Stoics, this 
kind of view is entirely compatible with the brain-centred account ad- 
vanced by the Ptolemaic doctors and by Galen. The great merit of 
adopting a more Stoic-style psychology would have been that Galen 
would have avoided a series of problems and inconsistencies that arise 
in the account that he actually offers in PHP Books 1-3 (and 6), as 
has been pointed out in some recent discussions. Virtually all these prob- 


26 The dates (all BC) of these thinkers are: Herophilus (ca. 330—250), Erasistratus 
(ca. 320-240), and Chrysippus (ca. 280—ca. 206). 

27 See von Staden 2000, 88—90, 95-96, 101-104. 

28 See Gal. PHP V.255, 2.5.70, and V.189, 1.7.1; also Tieleman 1996, 51-52, 
83-86. 
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lems arise from Galen’s attempt to reconcile the brain-centred psycho- 
physiology he adopts from the Ptolemaic doctors with the tripartite psy- 
chological picture he adopts from Plato. But there are indications in Ga- 
len’s thought in general — and even within PHP- that he had the mate- 
rials for forming a different and more unified psychological view, one 
more like the Stoic view, which would have resolved these difficulties. 
So I think that Galen had, in terms of his own theory, powerful reasons 
for adopting a more Stoic and less Platonic psychological theory. 

What exactly was the theory Galen advanced in PHP? Two of his 
own summaries give slightly different impressions: 


I claim to have proofs that the forms of the psyche are more than one, that 
they are located in three different places, that one of them is divine, by 
which we reason, and the other two have to do with the feelings — with 
the one we are angry; with the other, which plants have too, we desire 
the pleasures that come through the body — and, further that one of 
these parts is situated in the brain, one in the heart, and one in the liver. 
These facts admit of scientific demonstration ...”” 


I did not decide ... whether the psyche (anima) was mortal or immortal, 
corporeal or incorporeal. That it was the source of three movements, 
one coming from the brain, one from the heart and one from the liver, I 
proved also by my proofs ... I showed in that same book that I had to 
put forward proofs of the type of reason and memory by which is perceived 
whatever is included in the science of logic. Now from this part (of the 
body) voluntary motion goes to every other part, and our perception of 
all sensible things ... I also proved that the heart is the source of the move- 


ment of pulsation ...°” 


The first passage is from PHP, the second from a much later work, On 
My Own Opinions (Prop. Plac.). Though they describe what is broadly 
the same theory, there are some slight differences of emphasis noted 
later that may be significant.*' In essence, the theory of PHP is a com- 
bination of the brain-centred account of embodied psychology that is 
based on Galen’s anatomical investigations and a tripartite psychology 
(and physiology) derived from Plato’s Republic and Timaeus (and syn- 


29 Gal. PHP V.793, 9.9,7, p. 598.28—600.5, tr. De Lacy, slightly modified. For 
other such summaries in PHP see V.454—5, 5.4.2—3 and V.660—1, 7.3.2—3. 

30 Gal. Prop. Plac. 3.2—4, p. 61.10—19 Nutton 1999, tr. Nutton, slightly modified. 
Despite some rather strange phraseology (esp. in the sentence including “put 
forward proofs ... science of logic”, on which see Nutton 1999, 145-146), 
the overall meaning is clear. 

31 See text to n. 51 below. 
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thesised for this purpose). The main physical organs are brain, heart, 
and liver, seen as sources of distinct and independent bodily networks, 
namely those of nerves, arteries, and veins, respectively. The corre- 
sponding psychological functions, clearly based on Plato’s tripartite psy- 
che, are those of reasoning and voluntary action, anger and other emo- 
tions, and sensual desires. In PHP 1—3 and 6, Galen argues vigorously 
for this picture.*’ But was he right — in terms of his own theory — to 
try to combine his brain-centred account with Plato’s tripartite picture, 
rather than — for instance — the Stoic unified account that he fiercely re- 
jects? 

One can argue that this decision by Galen generates a whole series of 
difficulties in his theory, which have been identified by several scholars 
in recent years. Virtually all these difficulties are versions of one key 
problem, namely that of inconsistency between his anatomically based 
psychophysiology and the tripartite psychological model. Jaap Mansfeld, 
for instance, highlights the fact that the results of Galen’s anatomical 
work runs counter to the idea that the three organs function as the lo- 
cations of independent psychological motivation. 


Because there are no motor nerves issuing from either the heart (the seat of 
anger, according to Galen) or the liver (the seat of desire, according to 
Galen), the two non-rational parts are in fact precluded from moving 
any muscle; there is, in the literal sense of the word, no way in which 
they can determine our actions, because it is reason, and reason alone, 
which makes the muscles move by means of the connecting nerves.”* 


Hence, when Galen, as he often does, speaks of the other parts as being 
stronger than reason, Mansfeld maintains that he must mean that reason 
somehow intervenes on behalf of the other parts (against itself) and that 
it moves the nerves in a relevant way. But Galen fails to explain how this 
process would work, which is left puzzling both at the psychological 
and the physiological level.°’ Teun Tieleman reinforces this criticism: 
“[Galen in PHP] fails to account for the anatomical and physiological 


32 The most important Platonic passages are R. 435-41, and Ti. 69-72. See fur- 
ther on Galen’s use, and synthesis, of these Platonic passages, Tieleman 1996, 
Xxili-xxxi, Gill 2007, 296-298, 308-311. 

33 On this theory, see Hankinson 1991, Tieleman 2003, 141-160. 

34 Mansfeld 1991, 141. 

35 Mansfeld 1991, 133-135, 141-142. Galen’s depiction of Medea’s state of 
mind is a clear example of this kind of inner struggle, PHP V.306—7, 
3.3.14-16 (see further Gill 2006, 255-256). 
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basis for the necessary interaction between the three parts ... This prob- 
lem seems to subvert his whole enterprise.” 

A related difficulty is that of correlating the physiological character 
of the two lower organs with their supposed psychological roles. Galen 
establishes, by various observations, that the heart is the source of pul- 
sation and that this pulsation does not depend on the operation of the 
brain. He infers from this that the psychological functions he associates 
with the heart, such as being angry, are also independent of the reason- 
ing part, located in the brain.*’ But he provides no detailed account of 
the nature of this linkage, nor does he prove that one can draw infer- 
ences from the fact that we have an automatic heart-beat to the claim 
that emotions are independent of reason.” In the case of the liver, 
the supposed seat of the third, appetitive part, the difficulties are still 
more acute. One problem is that, as Galen himself concedes, we cannot 
establish its functions by ligature in the way we can with the brain and 
heart.*’ Secondly, it is quite unclear how Galen proposes to bridge the 
gap between the liver’s physiological role (that of producing blood and 
so nourishing the body) and its alleged psychological role, as the source 
of sensual appetites and desires in general.” 

As suggested earlier, these problems all stem from the attempt to 
match the picture of the workings of the internal organs of the body 
derived from Galen’s anatomical investigations with the idea of three 
separate and independent sources of motivation. The anatomical ac- 
count implies a unitary source of psychological agency and motivation, 
exercised through the body as a whole, by contrast with the three-cen- 
tre psycho-physiological model presented in PHP. The difficulties that 
arise in linking physiological characteristics and psychological role in the 


36 Tieleman 2003, 155. 

37 PHP V.239, 2.4.48—9, V.277-8, 2.8.23—5, and V.655, 8.1.22—4. 

38 Cf. Tieleman 2002, 265: “It is one thing to show experimentally that the heart 
is the source of the pulse; it is another to prove that the heart is the dwelling 
place of emotions like fear and anger”. 

39 “But in the case of the liver we are unable to make any such demonstration, 
whether by exposing it and applying pressure, or by ligating the veins. For it 
is not the source of obvious motion, as the heart is of pulsation and the brain 
of sensation and volition.”, PHP V.520, 6.2.5, p. 372.32—374.2. See also 
V.519, 6.2.2. See further Hankinson 1991, 223—237, who takes a relatively 
positive view of the coherence of Galen’s thinking on this topic. 

40 For an attempt to bridge this gap, see PHP V.580—83, 6.8.67—76, arguing for 
the compatibility of Platonic and Hippocratic (or psychological and physiolog- 
ical) analyses; see also Hankinson 1991, 229-231. 
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case of the heart and liver constitute an index of the mismatch between 
the findings of anatomy and Galen’s Platonic-style paradigm. 

But these problems could all have been resolved if Galen had adopt- 
ed a view more like the Stoic one — or, more precisely, if he had adopt- 
ed the combination of the brain-centred account and the Stoic unified 
psychology outlined earlier. In fact, outside the polemical context of 
PHP (and sometimes even within it) Galen does adopt views that are 
more like the one I am recommending and that differ from his official 
Platonising view. Von Staden points out, for instance, that in some 
works we find a contrast between psychological and ‘natural’ functions 
that is much closer to the distinction we find both in the Ptolemaic doc- 
tors and in Stoicism. For instance, in Differences of Symptoms (Symp. 
Diff.), the natural activities of a living being are said to include “appetite 
or ‘striving’, digestion, the distribution of nutriment, the generation of 
blood, the pulse, and the excretion of residues ... whereas the ‘psychic’ 
activities are restricted ... to cognitive and voluntary motor activity”. 
“Natural” activities are explained by reference to four “natural faculties” 
or capacities, namely those for attraction, retention, alternation, and se- 
cretion. These are, usually, seen as operative in each part of the body — 
by contrast with PHP where the stress falls on the idea of the liver as the 
primary source of these capacities.** As in Herophilus, Erasistratus and 
Stoicism, psychic activities tend, outside PHP, to be grouped under 
the headings of perception (aisthésis) and movement (kinésis), sometimes 
with the addition of “activities that belong to the ruling part (hégemoni- 
kon) of the psyche”, which are based on the workings of the brain and 
nervous system.” 

A related point is that — again outside PHP — Galen is more inclined 
to present the body as a single, interconnected psychophysical system, 
rather than as three independent systems. For instance, in some other 
works, Galen spells out ways in which the nerves operate as a commu- 
nication system between all the organs. In a fragmentary commentary 
on Plato’s Timaeus, for example, we are told “that all the nerves in 


41 See von Staden 2000, 107, referring to Symp. Diff. VIL.55. 

42 Von Staden 2000: 107, referring to Prop. Plac. 1V.759, Symp. Diff: VU.63. For 
the contrast with the account of the liver in PHP see De Lacy 1988, 61-62 
(also 56-57). 

43 Von Staden 108-109, referring to Symp. Diff. V.55, and outlining the cog- 
nitive, sensory and voluntary motor functions allocated to the ruling part of 
the psyche (and categorised as “psychic”). On Galen’s use of the psyche-nature 
distinction, see also De Lacy 1988, 53-56. 
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the animal evidently have their origin in the brain, from which small 
offshoots (paraphyseis) reach the heart. This [the heart] needs to take 
part in this higher principle (or ‘source’, arché), in view of the fact 
that it [the heart] serves it [the higher principle]”.** As Tieleman points 
out, the psychology implied in the passage, involving a coordinated psy- 
cho-physiological response by brain and heart, is very different from the 
view stressed in PHP of brain and heart functioning as centres of two 
distinct physiological and psychological networks.” Also, in Galen’s 
On the Function of the Parts (UP), hunger and thirst are presented as aris- 
ing in the stomach and transmitted by a nerve to the brain, not to the 
liver or to the brain via the liver. One might have expected that this 
line of communication would be extended to the liver. Indeed, the 
liver is sometimes presented as forming part of the nervous system in 
UP, though only by means of a small nerve, in view of the primitive, 
non-cognitive type of functions associated with the liver, which are 
here again linked with the idea of “nature’.*° 

In fact, in PHP, Galen sometimes, though not consistently, high- 
lights this type of internal communication, at least between the brain- 
based (rational) and heart-based (spirited parts). For instance, in PHP 
7 Galen says of the heart-based part that: 


its work is by itself to provide the ‘tone’ [tonos] of the psyche, to be con- 
stant and unyielding in the things that reason commands, and in states of 
passion [pathos] to provide the boiling, as it were, of the innate heat, as 
the psyche at such times desires to avenge itself on the supposed wrongdo- 
er, and this kind of thing is called anger; in its relation to other things its 
work is to be a source of warmth for the several parts and of pulsing motion 
for the arteries.” 


Some aspects of this role are purely physiological, for instance, being a 
source of warmth. Other functions, however, include providing the 
physiological response to a cognitive message sent from the brain (the 
“boiling” in response to reason’s command) that also figures in the pas- 
sage cited from Galen’s commentary on the Timaeus. In both passages, 
the role of the heart-based part is that of reacting in a physiological way 
appropriate to its character (by “pulsing” activity) in response to a ra- 


44 In Pl. Ti. fr. 14, lines 1—4 Larrain, my tr. 

45 Tieleman 2003, 153-154, referring to PHP V.262—267, 2.6.1—6. 

46 UP 1.226.18—22 Helmreich (also May 1968, 228); see further Tieleman 2003, 
158. 

47 PHP V.601, 7.3.2, p. 438.33—440.3, tr. De Lacy slightly modified. 
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tional command, presented in Galen’s commentary on the Timaeus as 
sent from the brain via the nerves.** In envisaging this kind of internal 
communication, Galen is, of course, following Plato’s lead in both the 
Republic and Timaeus, but in a way that is more compatible with his ana- 
tomical investigations than some other Platonically inspired features of 
his theory.” 

If we take together the various features of Galen’s thinking just 
mentioned, we can see that Galen has the materials for a picture of em- 
bodied psychology that is substantially different from the dominant (Pla- 
tonising) picture offered in PHP. In place of the focus on the operation 
of three distinct centres or sources, we can see signs of a more unified 
psychological and physiological structure. In this more unified view, 
motivation radiates through the nervous system from the brain and ac- 
tivates the body as an interconnected whole. In the case of anger, the 
heart provides the reactive component (boiling of the blood), in re- 
sponse to the messages sent from the brain through the nerves. The 
liver (or liver-based system) operates in a more independent way, but 
also at a more basic (plant-like) level, carrying forward low-level proc- 
esses of nutrition. The functions of the liver, and also the purely auto- 
matic functions of the heart, can be assigned to “nature”, by contrast 
with the cognitive work of the control-centre, which can be assigned 
to the ‘psychic’ functions.’ The picture just outlined is emphasised in 
the comment cited earlier from the late work, On His Own Opinions, 
which does not mention the alleged psychological role of the heart 


48 This kind of division of roles could have been characterised in terms of the con- 
trast between psychic and natural functions, though that distinction is not used 
here. 

49 See Pl. R. 440b-d (esp. “boils” and “is angry”, c7—8), and Ti. 70a-b (esp. “the 
force of spirit boils when reason announces [some injustice]”, b2—3). Ti. 70a-b, 
and more generally 69—72, present a combination of internal (psychological) 
communication and physiological reactions that prefigures the Stoic picture, 
as suggested in Gill 2006, 300—302; it also prefigures the Stoic-Galenic synthe- 
sis that I am envisaging here. Here and elsewhere, Galen also alludes to Aristo- 
tle’s two-fold analysis of anger as (physiologically) the boiling of blood around 
the heart, and (dialectically) a craving for revenge: Arist. de An.1, 403a29-b2; 
see e.g. Gal. On the Preservation of Health (San. Tu.) VI.138, 2.9.5—6 (cf. Tiele- 
man 2003, 156-157). 

50 For these aspects of Galen’s thinking, see text to nn. 41—49 above. 
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and liver, and which focuses only on their physiological functions, 
alongside the psychological functions located in the brain.”! 


Conclusion 


In this discussion, I have argued that, for both the Stoics and Galen, it 
would have been advantageous if they had adopted aspects of each oth- 
er’s theory, if that had been chronologically possible. The Stoics would 
have gained a more credible, and methodologically superior, account of 
the workings of the body, and one that matched their distinctive com- 
bination of a highly unified psychological system and a distinct, sub-psy- 
chological, role for “nature”. Galen would have rendered his own theo- 
ry more internally consistent by combining his brain-centred psycho- 
physiology with the key features of the Stoic view (the combination 
of unified psychology and “nature”) and by abandoning the attempted 
merger of his brain-centred anatomy with the Platonic tripartite psyche. 
There are signs of an alternative, more Stoicising, picture within Galen’s 
other works and even sometimes within PHP. The outcome of a Stoic- 
Galenic merger — had this occurred — would have been, arguably, the 
most credible account of embodied psychology produced in antiquity.” 


51 See text to n. 30 above. A more minor point of difference is that the PHP pas- 
sage characterises the rational part as “divine” (V.793, 9.9.7, p. 598.29), whereas 
the Prop. plac. passage declines to take a position on the question of the mortal- 
ity or immortality of the psyche. However, the latter position is standard in Ga- 
len’s works, including PHP (it is restated in V.794, 9.9.8—9, cf. Hankinson 
2006), so Galen’s use of the Platonising “divine” is not significant here. 

52 Iam grateful for the helpful comments made on the oral version of this chapter 
given at the Hamburg conference and also for the stimulating papers and discus- 
sion throughout the whole conference. 
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I Emotionless politics? 


Politics gets people all worked up. When we pay close attention to 
events in our own country, we are likely to be on an emotional roll- 
er-coaster: angry one minute, hopeful the next, sometimes grieving 
for the loss of something fine, sometime seeking passionately to get 
rid of something terrible. This roller-coaster experience is disturbing 
to the personality, and it often leads to intemperance and instability in 
the political life, as people scheme to do down their rivals in ways 
that polarize and afflict the entire society. One thought that naturally 
occurs to people who contemplate these divisions is that politics 
would be a lot more balanced, stable, and cooperative, if emotions 
such as anger, fear, grief, and even hope didn’t play so large a part in it. 

The ancient Greek and Roman Stoics went further yet: they held 
that the political life (like the personal life) should be utterly free from 
emotion, by which they meant any mental attitude that involves the as- 
cription of considerable importance to people and events outside the 
control of one’s rational will. People should conscientiously seek to ex- 
tirpate anger, grief, fear, love, hope, and the other emotions root and 
branch from their lives. Because the Stoics believed that all of these 
emotions involved value judgments that ascribed too much importance 
to things such as honor, reputation, and the vicissitudes of worldly life in 
general, they believed that an education in correct valuation, pursued 
diligently over time, could move this uprooting process along. Even 
if it did not become quite complete, the person would be progressively 
freed from a most unpleasant and destructive tyranny. 

The Stoic view of the passions was not simply developed in the ab- 
stract and then applied to political life. Many of the arguments in favor 
of the view, and against more moderate views characteristic of Aristo- 
telian philosophy and popular thought, deal with political topics, and 
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the damages of anger to the body politic are repeatedly offered as a cen- 
tral motivation for taking up the program of extirpation. Seneca’s trea- 
tise On Anger, for example, is full of recent Roman history, as he shows 
how diseased the state has become, through people’s addiction to greed, 
anger, and hope, their unwillingness to cultivate a correct sense of what 
has value. 

When we look around us, it is difficult not to find the Stoic pro- 
gram attractive. Political life, now as then, is deformed by all sorts of 
emotions that seem to involve the overvaluation of things like 
money, honor, and the victory of one’s own side, and it does seem at- 
tractive to imagine a politics of reconciliation that would rise above 
these divisions. Marcus Aurelius, Stoic philosopher and Roman emper- 
or, moves us when he says that when he goes out in the morning every 
day, he fully expects to meet people who hate him and who will try to 
involve him in shame. Yet, he tells us, he avoids anger against them, by 
thinking that they are fellow human beings, bearers of human dignity, 
and that they have a common task of improving human life (M.Ant. 
11.1). (Bill Clinton once said that he reads Marcus every year, and 
one can see why he would have needed this passage.') Surely the gentle 
attitude of Marcus toward his enemies and his determination to work 
calmly for the common good, rather than for partisan victory, are attrac- 
tive attitudes — far more attractive than the anger of more or less every- 
one depicted in Seneca’s treatise On Anger, including Seneca’s own, as 
he responds with unattractive bile to a minor slight (Jr. III.36—7). We 
therefore read with sympathy Seneca’s remarkable account, in that 
same treatise, of his own nightly process of self-examination, as he at- 
tempts to undo in himself the bad evaluations that are the basis for his 
all-too-ready anger (Jr. HII.36). We are likely to feel, reading, that it 
would be very good if our political leaders could follow that example. 
Maybe there would be fewer cowboy wars, fewer crooked pardons, 
and so on. 

One might wonder, however, whether the Stoic program does not 
go too far when it asks us to extirpate all emotions from politics. What 
about the passion for justice? The love of decent political institutions? 
Fear for their corruption or demise? Should we really say that all of 
these emotions are based upon overvaluation of worldly goods? And 
can we really imagine a decent political life without at least some of 
them? When we read on in Marcus Aurelius, we come upon passages 


1 New York Times 1992. 
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in which the emperor, who wrote his meditations while on military 
campaign, depicts all the events of life as meaningless movements, like 
“crazed mice running for shelter” (M.Ant. VII.3). Isn’t this too much 
detachment, in a man who has to make decisions for the good of his 
country? Doesn’t one have to think that a good decision makes a 
large difference, in order to be sufficiently invested in the entire process 
of leadership or even citizenship ? 

The Stoics were not just talking into the air, as so many intellectuals 
have the habit of doing. They were, in some central cases, prominent 
political actors, playing leading roles in the Roman Republic and Em- 
pire. It should be revealing, then, to investigate the relationship between 
their careers and their philosophical thought, asking how they under- 
stood their commitments to Rome and her politics, and whether they 
managed to organize their emotional lives in a way consistent with 
that understanding. The three whose careers seem particularly worth 
exploring are, in chronological order, Cicero (106-43 B.C.E.), the 
great orator and statesman of the waning days of the Roman Republic; 
Seneca (ca. 4-65 C.E.), regent of the Empire during the youth of Nero, 
and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (121—180 C.E.), who ruled as emperor 
for the last twenty years of his life. All get high marks from history for 
rectitude and decency, and all at least tried to steer Rome on a just 
course. Both Cicero and Seneca lost their lives for their attempts to 
stop what they plausibly took to be disastrous political tendencies — 
the one assassinated by the henchmen of Marc Antony, the other or- 
dered to commit suicide for his role in a plot against the emperor 
Nero, whose regent and advisor he had previously been. 

This essay will investigate the complex relationship between emo- 
tion-theory and emotional life in two of these three politicians. I shall 
say nothing more about Marcus: he left only a very abstract work of 
Stoic meditation, which does not connect its observations about the 
personality to concrete political events, so it is very hard to go further 
in assessing the relationship between theory and real life in his case. I 
shall focus, instead, on the other two, about whose lives much is 
known, and who left some evidence of their own emotions about spe- 
cific events of their time. Cicero, I shall argue, is ultimately inconsistent: 
he endorses the Stoic view in his philosophical works, but in his person- 
al correspondence (which fortunately survives in large quantity) and his 
political speeches he expresses deep emotions concerning Rome and her 
future, emotions that he never seems at all eager to disown. I shall try to 
make sense of this inconsistency, asking what Stoicism really meant in 
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Cicero’s life. Seneca is a more slippery case. Repeatedly he tries to show 
us how one can be a good political actor while extirpating the passions, 
and in most of his writings he depicts himself as making a conscientious 
effort to do so. Was he consistent? We don’t have personal letters for 
Seneca as we do for Cicero — his correspondence is a contrived philo- 
sophical correspondence — but we do have a strange little work, a satire 
that he wrote shortly after the death of the Emperor Claudius, which 
expresses a wide range of emotions concerning the end of a tyranny 
and the beginning of a new era. Most of my essay will focus on that 
text, which is remarkably interesting for the way in which it both 
gives way to emotion and then turns around, laying the groundwork 
for Stoic detachment. 


II Cicero on grief and anger 


I have linked Cicero with Stoicism. In reality, although he admired Sto- 
icism, he rejected its metaphysical and epistemological views, preferring 
a type of skepticism, and he also rejects the school’s view of the ethical 
good, preferring a closely related but distinct theory. Where the emo- 
tions are concerned, however, he is a thoroughgoing Stoic. In his trea- 
tise Tusculan Disputations, he not only gives us some of the best evidence 
we have about what the Stoic doctrine of emotions was, he also thor- 
oughly endorses the view that we ought to extirpate anger, grief, and 
the other major emotions. Indeed, his main criticism of the Stoics is 
that they do not go far enough: they make a qualified exception for a 
type of erotic love (Tusc. [V.70). Cicero calls this an utter inconsistency, 
and suggests that it is motivated by sexual self-indulgence. In Cicero’s 
philosophical view, then, one should never grieve, or have anger, or ex- 
perience passionate love. 

In his work On Duties, Cicero tries to show us how a noble life in 
politics is consistent with this detachment: a wise and large-souled per- 
son rises above the vicissitudes of life with a lofty detachment. “A brave 
and great spirit is in general seen,” he writes, “... in disdain for things 
external, in the conviction that a man should admire, should choose, 
should pursue nothing except what is honorable and seemly, and should 
yield to no man, nor to agitation of the spirit, nor to fortune.” Such a 
great-spirited man, he continues, will not be broken by any fear or de- 
sire; he will shun the love of money, and, in general, he will empty 
himself “of every agitation of the spirit — desire and fear, of course, 
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but also sorrow and excessive pleasure and anger — in order to gain that 
tranquility of spirit, that freedom from care, which ensures both con- 
stancy and standing” (Off. 1.66, 69). This is pure Stoicism, and we 
even see Cicero using Stoic terminology as he lists the major categories 
of passion that the good person will lack. 

So much for theory, now to practice. I shall not speak here of the 
love of money or the love of glory, both of which are large themes 
in Cicero’s life. There are two attachments, however, that go way be- 
yond all others: Cicero’s love of his daughter Tullia, and his love for 
Rome. Tullia died in childbirth during her third marriage, in February 
45. Shortly before this, Cicero wrote a letter of consolation to a be- 
reaved friend, uttering orthodox Stoic sentiments (Fam. 5.16). Tullia’s 
death then produces a total desolation, which he movingly expresses 
to his primary correspondent, his close friend Atticus, again and again, 
despite his friend’s repeated urging to moderate his grief. He tells Atticus 
that he cannot stop grieving, and he does not even think that he should 
(Att. 12.28.2). So too with Rome. Cicero tells Atticus that he has, in 
fact, been in a state of mourning for a long time for the Roman Repub- 
lic, but that Tullia’s presence mitigated that grief somewhat (ibid.). Now 
there is nothing to stop grief, on both fronts, from being overwhelming. 
He speaks of uncontrollable fits of weeping (Att. 12.15). 

Cicero is up to a point a good Stoic. About to meet his equally be- 
reaved son-in-law for the first time after their shared loss, he says, 


I’m not so broken that I’ve forgotten I’m a human being or think that one 
has to knuckle under to fortune. Still, that cheerfulness and wit that used to 
delight you more than anyone else has been altogether snatched away from 
me. As for my firmness and constancy, however, you will find those just as 
you left them. (Fam. 9.11) 


So he doesn’t lie down and take life’s blows in a servile way. Moreover, 
he movingly attempts to console himself by reading all the philosophical 
works he can find on the topic of grief — and then by writing a work of 
self-consolation, which, famous in antiquity, unfortunately does not sur- 
vive. In his intimate letters to Atticus, however, he confesses that these 
attempts have all failed; he confesses to a profound desolation, like wan- 
dering, he says, in a dark and gloomy forest — and he adds that he has lost 
his cheerfulness forever (Att.12.40.3). Even the high value Cicero at- 
taches to cheerfulness and urbanity shows his distance from Stoicism. 

Where Tullia was concerned, her father’s mourning continues until 
the end of his days, as Cicero becomes obsessed with the project of 
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building a shrine to her memory; many letters are occupied in attempts 
to get Atticus energized about searching for an adequate site. I think we 
can safely say that a consistent Stoic would not have tried to build such a 
shrine. Where the Republic was concerned, its calamities engaged him 
even more obsessively (since it might still survive) and with the roller- 
coaster of emotion that one might expect. The assassination of Julius 
Caesar on the Ides of March restored hope to the passionate republican, 
who writes in April 44 that “the Ides of March are our consolation; our 
heroes achieved everything in their power both gloriously and magnif- 
icently” (Att. 14.4); who speaks giddily of his delight, but also of his 
fear, who reports his anxiety saying, “O my dear Atticus, I fear that 
the Ideas of March have brought us nothing besides our joy, and a pay- 
ment for our hatred and our grief” (Aft. 14.12). 

Fearing that the death of the tyrant would not stave off the conver- 
sion of a republic into a tyranny, Cicero spends his last year in engaged 
and angry pursuit of Marc Antony. The speeches he wrote denouncing 
him, the Philippics, are among the masterpieces of the oratory of indig- 
nation. Nor should one doubt that deep emotion accompanied and mo- 
tivated their composition: to Atticus, Cicero denounces Antony in very 
angry terms, calling him “unscrupulous, disgraceful, mischievous”, etc. 
(Att. 14.13). Plutarch movingly describes Cicero’s hatred of Antony, 
showing how it led him to be tricked into forming a political alliance 
with the future Augustus — who promptly sold him out, agreeing to per- 
mit Antony to assassinate him. 

Learning of the danger, Cicero and his brother Quintus try to get to 
the seacoast to join Brutus in Macedonia. Plutarch describes the cortege: 
“So they were carried along in litters, being worn out with grief; and on 
the way they would halt, and with their litters placed side by side would 
lament to one another” (47.2)* — though Plutarch emphasizes that Cic- 
ero was more controlled and dignified in his lamentation. Quintus de- 
cides to go home — where his servants betray him and he is killed. Cic- 
ero presses on. He might gotten safely to sea, but he fatally hesitates, 
thinking, says Plutarch, that there was still a chance to save the republic. 
The assassins sent by Antony catch up with him near the coast. Cicero 
looks them straight in the eye, with a face so wasted by anxiety and grief 
that most of the assassins averted their eyes. He then stuck his neck out 
to the assassin’s blow and died, at the age of sixty-four. 


2 All citations from Plutarch are from Perrin’s translation in Plutarch (1919). 
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What was the role of Stoicism in this committed political life? It 
seems to have been twofold. First, Cicero clearly found in Stoic philos- 
ophy insights and prescriptions that were helpful to him, in moderating 
and balancing his extremely volatile and emotional nature. Perhaps be- 
cause he knows himself to be so far from the Stoic ideal, a fearful, in- 
temperate, and glory-obsessed man, he reveres that ideal, and he tries 
hard to attain it. When real calamities come, however, affecting what 
he most loves, he is not afraid to say that love is right and the ideal is, 
at least to some degree, wrong. A good part of what is most admirable 
about Cicero lies in these profound commitments to individuals — Tul- 
lia, Atticus, and Rome. It is hard to know how we would judge his ca- 
reer — or, indeed, what that career would have been — had he been a 
more thoroughgoing Stoic. 

Second, Stoicism gives Cicero a norm of public behavior, which he 
tries resolutely to observe, however he feels in his heart. Repeatedly the 
letters to Atticus ask Atticus to tell falsehoods about why Cicero isn’t 
appearing in public: it isn’t grief, it’s some physical illness. Plutarch’s ac- 
count of his death tells a similar tale. Here is a man utterly devoured by 
fear, grief, and anger (Plutarch talks movingly about his sleeplessness and 
his fixed thoughts about Augustus’ betrayal), and yet, there is the stead- 
fast gaze and the neck stuck out for the assassin’s stroke. So Cicero is 
determined that his public behavior, at any rate, would conform to 
Stoic norms of dignity. In this, Plutarch emphasizes, he comes off a 
lot better than Antony and Augustus, who behave as men utterly in 
the grip of both anger and the passion for glory. Of their little colloquy 
over whether to murder Cicero, Plutarch says, “So far did anger and 
fury lead them to renounce their human sentiments, or rather, they 
showed that no wild beast is more savage than man when his passion 
is supplemented by power” (46.6). Cicero is not unlike them in his vi- 
olent and angry thoughts; his public behavior, however, is far more re- 
strained, and we give him high marks for the degree of restraint he ex- 
hibited in a perilous time. 


III Seneca: Mild, patient, free? 


Seneca’s emotional life is a major topic of his philosophical writing, and 
repeatedly he uses himself as a philosophical example to show how one 
may wrestle against the emotions through a life of self-criticism. With 
much consistency, he depicts emotion as nothing but bad in the political 
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life. In On Anger, he tries to convince the interlocutor, his brother, that 
even military affairs are best pursued without anger, in a spirit of rational 
self-government. He shows us how personal pride leads to deforming 
revenge, how a noble detachment can rise above petty spite and vindic- 
tiveness. Even in cases that would strike any Roman as cases where 
anger is appropriate, he urges a non-emotional pursuit of one’s duty: 
if one’s father has been murdered, one should prosecute the offender, 
but one should do this because it is right, not in a spirit of anger (Ir. 
1.12). He fills the text with examples of anger run amok, particularly 
from the recent reign of Caligula. 

Late in On Anger, Seneca approaches a highly sensitive topic: how 
one ought to behave when a tyrant orders one to do something dis- 
graceful. Here he does appear to waver, condemning people in history 
who knuckled under to tyrants and did their bidding, even when the 
tyrant ordered them to kill, or, in one case, to eat, their own children. 
At one point, he says of one of the fathers in question, “God curse that 
man”, an utterance that sounds rather angry (Jr. III.14). And yet, he 
maintains a greater consistency than does Cicero, by insisting that in 
such a situation one can yet avoid the angry response — by committing 
suicide. The good Stoic always has avenues of liberty open to him, even 
in the worst possible circumstances, since one may always exercise ra- 
tional control by taking one’s own life. Every vein in one’s body, he 
says, is a road to liberty (Ir. III.15). 

It is not obvious that the Stoic doctrine of suicide is fully consistent 
with Stoic detachment. If the events that politics brings one’s way have 
no true worth or importance, if only one’s inner life has real impor- 
tance, then why would such a calamitous external event as a tyrant’s 
order to kill or eat one’s own child be important enough to make the 
difference between life and death? I shall not, however, pursue that 
line of thought here. On the whole, then, Seneca manages to present 
a more or less consistent picture of Stoic emotions in politics, showing 
that one can engage with uncertain events in a spirit of detachment, and 
yet be strongly concerned to do one’s duty; and, if it becomes impos- 
sible to do one’s duty, one may always end one’s life. 

But did Seneca live by this credo? The description of his suicide by 
the historian Tacitus suggests that he did. Tacitus emphasizes his lofty, 
noble attitude, his lack of fear, and his commitment to writing philos- 
ophy until the very end. (Tacitus says he would have recorded the 
works that Seneca dictated while his blood was running out, but for 
the fact that they are published in his collected works! [Ann. 15.63]) 
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It is well known, however, that Seneca’s life was complex and that it did 
not entirely accord with Stoic precepts. Roman historian Miriam Grif- 
fin, in her masterful book Seneca: A Philosopher in Politics, has shown that 
his death is the case where Seneca is most orthodoxly Stoic; on other 
issues, there are grave difficulties reconciling the life with Stoic pre- 
cepts.’ I am no historian, so I shall confine myself to Seneca’s writings, 
a grave limitation, since there are no personal documents there of the 
sort that Cicero so conveniently leaves us. 

There is, however, an odd little work in which we may glimpse a 
richer view of Seneca the man than that on offer in his carefully con- 
trived philosophical epistles. This is a satire called The Pumpkinification 
of the Divine Claudius, which depicts the unsuccessful attempt of Clau- 
dius to be divinized like Augustus and Tiberius before him. “Pumpki- 
nification” or “apocolocyntosis” is a joke on “divinization” or “apotheosis”. 
Nobody really gets made into a pumpkin in the text, but pumpkins are 
proverbial metaphors for stupidity and hollowness, and much is made in 
the text of that well-known Claudian characteristic.* (One must forget 
the Robert Graves version of Claudius, if one knows it; the real man 
was both stupider and much more vicious.) 

Seneca wrote the Apocolocyntosis shortly after the death of the em- 
peror — under whose reign he had been exiled for some time. The 
work was probably performed at the Saturnalia in the December follow- 
ing the emperor’s death on October 13, 54. By then, Seneca was already 
running the Empire as co-regent for the teenage emperor Nero, along 
with Burrus, prefect of the praetorian guard. This regency, called the 
quinquennium Neronis, was a five-year period of famously good govern- 
ment, so Seneca appears to have been a leader of real ability. Imagine, 
then, that a talented political leader is just taking the helm, and is writing 
about the regime that has preceded him. Since the Apoc., as I shall 
henceforth call it, is not widely known, I begin with a summary. 

A speaker, describing himself as a historian, introduces his topic, the 
death of Claudius. The gods discuss the emperor’s impending death. A 
poetic passage now follows, describing the spinning of the fates: Clau- 
dius’ thread is snapped, and a wonderful new life begins to be spun out, 
a thread of precious gold, inaugurating a new Golden Age, with the re- 
storation of the rule of law. The man is named as the new emperor, 


3 Griffin 1976. 
4 See the excellent commentary by Eden 1984, to which I am indebted through- 
out. 
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Nero. The fates give Nero many extra years, but they order Claudius to 
die. This he does. His last words, after a loud noise “from that part with 
which he found it easier to communicate”’: “Good heavens. I think 
I’ve shit myself.” The speaker comments, “Well, I don’t know about 
that, but he certainly shat up everything else.” (Apoc. 4) 

On earth there is great happiness. Meanwhile, Claudius arrives in 
heaven. The gods are puzzled by his odd appearance and incoherent 
speech. At first, Claudius tries to order people around, but, realizing 
that he does not hold supreme power in this new place, he speaks po- 
litely, asking Hercules to be his sponsor before the gods. Several 
speeches are now made by minor gods, supporting the deification of 
Claudius. Finally, the deified emperor Augustus rises to speak. He de- 
livers a damning indictment of Claudius’s cruelty, his many political 
murders, and his utter indifference to justice — saying, “All words fall 
short of my indignation” (Apoc. 10). He proposes a resolution that Clau- 
dius be deported from heaven and severely punished. Mercury grabs 
Claudius by the neck and drags him down to the underworld. 

On the way they pass Claudius’ funeral. Seeing it, Claudius realizes 
that he is dead. All Romans are extremely happy — except the corrupt 
lawyers. Claudius is dragged down to the underworld, where a large 
crowd gathers. Claudius exclaims, “The whole world is full of friends. 
How did you all get here?” The reply: “What are you saying, you para- 
gon of cruelty? You ask how? Who else sent us here but you, you mur- 
derer of all your friends.” (Apoc. 13) Claudius is now taken to court be- 
fore Aeacus, the underworld judge. He is indicted for countless mur- 
ders. He can’t find a lawyer to defend him, until a corrupt old crony 
steps up. The prosecution is successful. The punishment is discussed: 
should Claudius take the place of Sisyphus or Tantalus or Ixion? No, 
some futile task more fitting to his life must be devised. He is ordered 
to play dice with a dice-box with a hole in it. Then Caligula appears 
and asks for Claudius to be his slave; his wish is granted. 

That is the action. We can already see in it much that might be read 
as inviting the reader to Stoic detachment, but also much that is poten- 
tially more problematic. Let us now look closely at the speaker and his 
self-presentation at the opening of the work: 


5 Here and henceforth, I cite my own translation, prepared for the University of 
Chicago Press edition of translations of Seneca’s writings, forthcoming; the 
translation is still in the process of revision, and may thus not appear absolutely 
as given here. 
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I want to insert into the record the motions that were passed in heaven on 
October 13, in the new year that began an era of great happiness. My ac- 
count will bear no taint of bias or spite: it is the objective truth. If someone 
should ask me where I got my information, first of all, if I don’t feel like it, 
I won’t answer. Who’s going to force me? I know that I was emancipated 
from the moment he met his end — that man who was living proof of the 
proverb, “One should be born either a king or a fool.’ If I feel like answer- 
ing, I’ll say whatever the fuck I please. Who ever required footnotes from a 
historian? (Apoc. 1) 


How does the speaker present himself, and what sort of audience is he 
presented as addressing? First of all, the person is a knowing political in- 
sider: the parody use of official terminology marks his audience, too, as 
knowing insiders. At the same time, the speaker also parodies the lan- 
guage of historiography and its protestations of bias-free truth, and ob- 
viously expects his audience to be in the know about this sort of writing 
as well. (The joke being, clearly, that what is about to be a most spiteful 
and biased account of Claudius is being presented as only the plain truth 
— as, in a sense, it may be.) 

Such a self-presentation is not inconsistent with Stoicism, but mak- 
ing fun of the official and the historical in this light-hearted way is not a 
familiar Stoic tactic. Moreover, the speaker’s cavalier attitude to his au- 
dience, his use of flippant vulgarisms such as quod in buccam venerit, which 
I have translated as “whatever the fuck I please”, to capture its vulgar yet 
defiant tone, none of this suggests any sort of sobriety.° Indeed, there is 
an unstable lurching tone, as the style slips from formal to very low — 
rather as if a cork had just been taken out of a fizzy bottle and all the 
drops were flying around in all directions, without control.’ And indeed 
there is a sense of sudden liberation, as the speaker celebrates a new ab- 
sence of constraint on political speech. “Who’s going to force me? I 
know that I was emancipated from the moment he met his end.” 
The speaker presents himself as lightheartedly celebrating the end of a 
tyranny that prevented him from speaking freely — thus, as someone 
who cares about politics and the changes it brings, who is vulnerable be- 
fore these changes. A Stoic could not say “I know I was emancipated 


6  Bucca, the ancestor of French bouche, is not at this time a polite word for 
“mouth”; it is difficult to know how coarse it is, but it is more in the neighbor- 
hood of French gueule than French bouche. My translation assumes that in col- 
loquial American, “whatever the fuck I like” is not all that uncommon or all 
that shocking, but just defiant and impolite. 

7 I owe this lovely image to Richard Tarrant, in oral comments. 
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from the moment he met his end”; for the Stoic is always free, and the 
potential for freedom exists in any person regardless of circumstances. In 
no way does it depend on the death of a fool. 

And then there is the matter of the date: “the thirteenth of October 
in the new year that began an era of great happiness.” (Apoc. 1) This, to 
put it mildly, is not Stoic chronology. Happiness is in our power at all 
times. It has no beginning and no end — and thus, most especially, it 
does not begin with the death of a fool and the accession of Nero Cae- 
sar. Just as the defiant parts of the opening express some non-Stoic emo- 
tions in the neighborhood of anger, spite, and celebration, so this very 
phrase expresses an emotion that can only be called hope. The reference 
to happiness is followed up right after the account of Claudius’ death: 
the speaker says that he has no need to speak further of events on 
earth, or the joy of the people, since nobody forgets his own happiness. 
It is underlined again in the account of public happiness at Claudius’ fu- 
neral. “Everyone was cheerful and happy: the Roman people were 
strolling about like free people.” (Apoc. 12) This is not the sort of 
solid joy that Stoicism approves, the sort that focuses on goods that 
are within us and in our power. It is frail, volatile, profoundly political 
joy. 

The work, as I’ve said was written and circulated very shortly after 
Claudius’ death: thus there can be no evidence at all that the era it in- 
augurates is really an era of happiness. (And of course it was not.) To call 
it that, therefore, is to hang in suspense before things uncertain. Seneca 
himself is about to become to be the regent, and this is part of the re- 
ception of his text. We might say, then, that its speaker is basically ex- 
pressing the hope that Seneca and Burrus can keep Nero under control. 
Good luck.* 

The work’s opening already suggests a non-Stoic stance. Turning to 
the bulk of the text, we find much that could be read as orthodox Stoic 
commentary: the scornful treatment of Claudius, the catalogue of his 
physical and moral ills, his dismissal by the gods, his trial and punish- 
ment. We might think that after an opening addressing Nero with ob- 
ligatory sentiments, the work has shifted into an authentic Stoic register. 
We find, however, five features that are out of step with Stoic detach- 
ment.” 


8 They did it, historians agree, for about five years, or until Nero was old enough 
to take over on his own. 
9 See also my treatment of the work in Nussbaum forthcoming. 
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First, if the work were truly Stoic, a Senecan letter for example, the 
attack on Claudius would simply be shorter. We would get a good sense 
of Claudius and his badness, as an exemplum, as Seneca uses Caligula in 
de Ira, but then we would move away to more general moral sentiments. 
Instead, Claudius is the protagonist of the work, and the story of the 
work is the surprise of his rejection and undoing. The text’s attention 
to Claudius is obsessive, fascinated, and revolted, sentiments that are un- 
derstandable in a speaker and audience who have lived with this man for 
many miserable years, their most cherished projects being impeded by 
his foolishness, their relatives killed by his unjust capriciousness, their 
whole lives laid waste by his cruelty and stupidity. Seneca of course 
was such a person, enduring a long exile in Corsica on Claudius’ ac- 
count. What makes the work still funny, in this era so far from its orig- 
inal moment, is that we all know what it is to feel that kind of intense 
and obsessive hatred for someone in power over our lives, and to rejoice 
and damn him in fantasy when he has died (or resigned, or finished his 
term in office, as the case may be). Such feelings of hatred and release do 
naturally express themselves in an obsessive focus on the physical traits 
of the person hated, his manner of speaking, his gait, his lack of verbal 
finesse. And the satisfaction of damning such a person to a loathsome 
task for all eternity is very great when one has these sentiments. What 
is clear, however, is that the sentiments elicited by this obsessive focus- 
ing are as non-Stoic as Cicero’s about Antony. The text’s constructed 
audience consists of people who care intensely about the political, 
who hate, who feel disgust, who grieve for the murdered, hope for a 
better time to come. 

Second, the speech of Augustus (Apoc. 10 f.), clearly the moral cen- 
ter of the work, is serious, dignified, admirable. And what is Augustus’ 
mental state? He is very angry, he says, so angry that he can hardly con- 
tain himself. He also says that he feels shame before the office he invent- 
ed, when he sees it filled as Claudius has filled it. The work portrays the 
anger and shame as appropriate reactions to Claudius’ murders of Au- 
gustus’ kin. And Seneca is in here too somewhere: for one of the 
two murdered Julias was the Julia with whom he was accused of com- 
mitting adultery, and for whose sake he almost lost his life. Whether 
there was truth in the story or not, the public would assume that the 
author of the work is not indifferent to her fate. Augustus is angry, 
he says, because how could one not be angry at the murder of so 
many kin, the disregard of the rule of law, the combination of foolish- 
ness and cruelty in the entire reign? The work accepts ordinary valua- 
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tions of these events, taking an Aristotelian, rather than Senecan, line on 
anger: it would be slavish not to be angry, when someone does hideous 
wrongs to one’s own family. 

Third, there is no mercy in the work, and mercy is actively repudi- 
ated. The work postdates de Ira, with its eloquent defense of a gentle un- 
derstanding of human failings. And it is written more or less simultane- 
ously with the de Clementia, addressed to Nero, which contains Seneca’s 
fullest account of his Stoic doctrine of mercy. Mercy is a very important 
part of Roman Stoicism, in keeping with the traditionally high Roman 
valuation of cementia. The Apoc., by contrast, is angry and unrepentant: 
it shows no mercy at all to the villainies of Claudius. There is no attempt 
to show them as arising from the difficult circumstances of human life or 
the follies of a corrupt culture. 

Fourth, there is too much concern for a type of happiness that de- 
pends on chance events. We have seen this already in the opening, 
where the happiness of the speaker and the people play an important 
role. But the portrait of Claudius’ funeral shows it even more clearly. 
“Everyone was cheerful and happy. The Roman people were strolling 
about like free people” (Apoc. 12).'° A Stoic text could of course contain 
such a narrative, but it would surely have to be followed up by a reflec- 
tion on the vanity of all such worldly hopes, and a denial that what these 
people were experiencing was or true happiness. 

Finally, right at the heart of the work is a staggering expression of 
hope. The poetic praise of Nero (Apoc. 4) is not frivolous or facetious. 
Its account of wool turning to gold echoes Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue, with 
its prophecy of the coming of a golden age. Who can say what the men- 
tal state of the real-life author must have been in composing these lines, 
in which Apollo declares Nero his equal in talent and beauty ? Whatever 
the real state of the new regent was, addressing his pupil, the text itself 
boldly expresses hope for an era of happiness, and confidence in the man 
who has it in his power to bring that about. The poetry is lyrical and 
attractive, in no way absurd. At the same time, the hope it expresses 
would have to be seen by its intended audience as fragile. When such 
a man takes the reins of political power, showing no signs of intellectual 
or moral distinction, there is no reason for confidence. An orthodox 
Stoic would have represented the hope as itself'a part of what satire sat- 


10 Here I change Eden’s “men” to “people”, for surely both men and women 
were walking around! 
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irizes, as when Juvenal pillories all human hopes.'' Instead there is real 
hope, and a straight-faced portrait of Nero’s virtues. 

In all these ways, then, the Apocolocyntosis appears to be a work ani- 
mated by strong and un-Stoic political emotions. However, there is one 
further emotion that we must now consider: for it leads away from po- 
litical engagement toward a Stoic revaluation of values. The emotion is 
disgust. 

Claudius, recall, dies after making a large rectal noise, exclaiming “I 
have shit myself’ (Apoc. 4). The speaker comments that he certainly shat 
up everything else. The account may be historically correct: the likely 
cause of death, poisoning by mushrooms, makes such an end plausible. 
But Seneca has chosen to focus on the disgusting effluvia that flow out 
of Claudius’ body. He then constructs a parallel between the physical 
body and the body politic: both have been shat all over by stuff coming 
out of Claudius. The Roman political scene is portrayed, then, as smelly 
and disgusting. 

I have said that the work constructs and expresses anger. We now 
need to pause to ponder the relationship between its anger and its dis- 
gust.'* Anger, as understood by both Aristotelian and Stoic thinkers 
(drawing on views that are broadly shared in both the Greek and the 
Roman world) is an emotion strongly directed toward the future, and 
in that sense akin to hope. Although it does involve distress that a 
wrongful injury has been done to someone or something close to the 
offended person, the primary direction of anger is forward-looking: it 
intends a rectification of the wrongful action through punishment of 
the offender. In this sense, political anger is constructive: it aims at 
the righting of wrongs. Anger may of course be misguided: it may be 
based on false factual information, and also on false evaluation of the im- 
portance of the slight or damage. According to the Stoics, it always rests 
on false evaluation of external slights and damages. Thus the anger in the 
Apoc. would be misguided if it were premised on an inaccurate view of 
what Claudius did during his career. It would also be misguided — and, 
as I have argued, the Stoics would definitely see it as misguided in this 
way — if it attributed an undue importance to the type of wrong Clau- 
dius inflicted on others, killing them or their kin, destroying the rule of 
law, and so on. But, as I have also argued, the Apoc. itself does not share 


11 Juv. X, see my discussion: Nussbaum forthcoming. 
12 I discuss the relationship between anger and disgust at length in chapters 1 and 2 
of Nussbaum 2004. 
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the Stoic valuation of these externals. It stands with the speech of Au- 
gustus in attributing great importance to them. If we believe the work’s 
account of the facts, we should see the anger it solicits as justified anger, 
which looks both backward toward Claudius’ wrongdoing and also for- 
ward, to the time of rectification. 

Disgust is very different: for bodily disgust expresses an aversion to 
contamination and a rejection of a substance or person as a possible con- 
taminant to the self: Cross-cultural empirical research — particularly the 
important work of psychologist Paul Rozin — has found a remarkable 
constancy across societies in the cognitive content of disgust.'* Robert 
Kaster’s important work on specifically Roman disgust’* is consistent 
with Rozin’s findings, although it adds some significant culture-specific 
points. 

Disgust, Rozin argues from his experimental evidence, is not mere 
distaste, because the very same substance or smell elicits different dis- 
gust-reactions depending on the subject’s conception of the object: 
whether, for example, the smell is thought to come from feces or 
from cheese. Disgust is also different from the fear of danger, because 
disgusting animals (roaches, beetles) remain disgusting after all potential 
danger is removed. Moreover, disgust typically spreads from its “primary 
objects” — bodily wastes and decaying bodies — to people and groups 
who are viewed as contaminants, as marring the purity of the self — 
even though these people do not pose any danger to the self. Rozin 
concludes that disgust is an emotion that polices the boundary between 
people and some aspect of their own animality (waste products, decay) 
that they wish to keep at a distance. People or groups can become the 
surrogates for these problematic features. 

Disgust, then, has a dynamic that is very different from the dynamic 
of anger. Like anger, it both registers a present pain and projects a future 
good. But the future good is one of separation and repudiation, not rec- 
tification. The disgusted person wants to get away from the disgusting 
person or thing, either by removing himself or by removing it. Anger 
seeks punishment; disgust seeks non-contact. Suppose we now think 
about anger and disgust in politics. We often get angry at our politicians. 
We also often feel disgust or revulsion toward a politician or group of 
politicians. We say, “How disgusting’, we want to vomit. I would 
argue that these two responses are importantly distinct. In anger we 


13 I describe Rozin’s research in Nussbaum 2004, ch. 2, with bibliography. 
14 Kaster 2001. 
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focus on a wrongful act or acts. We say, “That should not have hap- 
pened, and the person deserves to be punished”. We intend a rectifica- 
tion or righting of the balance. In our disgust we say, “Yuck. Let me out 
of here.” We view our politicians as filthy contaminants, and we want 
to get away from them — whether by tossing them onto the garbage 
heap, or — where that is not possible — by taking ourselves away. (My 
own disgust fantasy typically involves the thought of moving to Finland, 
which, having lived there for some extended periods of time — but not 
too long — I imagine as a land of social-democratic equity, associating 
this moral purity with the pure tones of the pale blue sky and the placid 
lakes.) Disgust at politics is a reaction that seeks a purity that the world 
of politics does not offer. Thus, like the simple bodily disgust, which 
wants to get away from just those stuffs of which one’s own body is 
made, its purposes are ultimately unrealizable in the world as we 
know it. 

Disgust does not have a large theoretical pedigree in Roman 
thought. But explicit theory is not necessary in order for us to trace 
its workings. Here we are fortunate to be able to draw on one of the 
most extensive and methodologically careful studies of an emotion- 
type in antiquity, Robert Kaster’s important study of fastidium. Studying 
all occurrences of the term and its relatives in both Republican and im- 
perial Latin, Kaster argues that the term picks out two categories of 
emotional experience that are importantly distinct. One is the sort of 
disgust I have just been describing, a strong revulsion at the thought 
of a contaminant. Here Kaster’s material supports (as he points out) 
the arguments of Rozin. Disgust has certain primary objects, but the 
same response is frequently extended to people who are viewed as un- 
savory. 

What is distinctive about the Roman configuration is that the same 
term, fastidium, also designates a rather different experience, drawing this 
experience closer than in many cultures to the experience of disgust. 
This is what Kaster calls “deliberative ranking”: fastidium involves think- 
ing something (or someone) is below something else. It is a relative of 
contempt. The workings of the word-group create very interesting re- 
lations between the two types of fastidium. At times, a primary experi- 
ence of bodily disgust leads someone to rank something (or someone) 
low; at other times, a primary low ranking leads to the imputation of 
traditional disgust-properties. 

This theory of fastidium illuminates the dynamics of the Apoc. For, 
obviously enough, a low ranking of Claudius leads to an imputation 
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to him of incontinence and smelliness. All human beings shit, but it is he 
who, because of his incompetence and cruelty, can be said to have shat 
all over everything. What I now want to suggest is that the text shows at 
least the beginning of a further, reciprocal movement: the fact that the 
goods of politics have shit all over them leads in the direction, at least, of 
a devaluing of those goods, a_fastidium toward them of the deliberative- 
ranking sort. A movement, in fact, in the direction of Stoic values. 
What the speaker wants at this moment is to get away from shit, and 
he sees the world of politics as covered with shit. So, in that moment 
at least, he is expressing a wish to get away from the sullied world of 
politics. This conclusion is not stable in the text: for now a counter-fan- 
tasy of purity is projected onto the body of Nero, and Nero becomes 
rather like my imagined Finland, a locus of impossible hope for an un- 
sullied political existence. But disgust at politics, however briefly main- 
tained, is a first step out of the life in which external goods are overval- 
ued. When a Roman says, “What shit all this politics is”, he is taking the 
first step toward downranking those goods. A true Stoic lives without 
disgust, as without anger and fear. Disgust, however, unlike anger, is 
a transitional emotion that can help one move in the direction of that 
detachment. The world of the Apoc. is, on balance, a non-Stoic 
world, a world of anger, hope, and intense concern with political mat- 
ters. But at the same time, in the disgust with which the text views 
Claudius we find the seeds of a Stoicism. 

What do the contrasting cases of Cicero and Seneca show us? Cic- 
ero, passionate to the end, nonetheless finds steadiness and a norm of 
public dignity in the Stoic texts he loves; Seneca, Stoic up to a point, 
but passionate in politics, clearly turns toward a disgusted down-ranking 
of political goods. What should we make of these contrasting examples? 

It’s easy for intellectuals to achieve Stoic detachment from politics 
and its emotions if they do not care about political things in the first 
place. Many intellectuals today manage in some such way to get through 
the difficult times in which we live, without blazing anger, without 
crushing fear, and probably without very much in the way of political 
hope either. However, neither of these courageous and immersed 
Roman political actors lived in accordance with Stoicism — because 
both of them had a deep concern with justice, the rule of law, and 
the future of Rome that finds its natural expression in anger and hope. 

Seneca is the more consistent Stoic, finding, in disgust, an exit from 
the smelly world of politics toward a purer world. And yet I would 
argue that it is Cicero’s example we should prefer, since it is ultimately 
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much more compatible with courageous action dedicated to the good of 
the republic. People for whom the whole political realm is smelly and 
disgusting may get a tranquil life for themselves, but the emotion is 
not likely to be productive of much good for others. (We learn from 
Tacitus that Seneca tried hard to retire from politics altogether before 
he lost his life.'”) Cicero, with all his very irritating flaws, struck the 
right balance: he used Stoicism to stabilize an unduly volatile personality 
and also, publicly, to keep the lid on emotions that might have proven 
destructive in political life. Stoicism helped him rise above petty spite 
and malice, and in that way, as Plutarch emphasizes, he was better 
than the people who killed him. And yet, he never turned away or 
said that Rome did not matter. His grief for the Republic and his 
anger at those who would destroy it seem not only touching and 
human, but also an intrinsic part of his commitment to justice. 
Pondering this example, we should conclude, I believe, that Stoic 
detachment is insufficient when bad events are upon us: it is not enough 
to motivate deep commitment to political change, and it is just not the 
right response, not taking the correct measure of the value of worldly 
justice. With all its dangers and potential excesses, I believe that we 
need both anger and its first cousin hope to propel us more deeply 
into the world of politics. If we follow the Stoics, we will very likely 
get the world described by W. B. Yeats after the First World War, a 
world in which “The best lack all conviction, while the worst/Are 
full of passionate intensity”’®. Many types of anger are surely bad, and 
many types of hope are surely foolish. We should not, however, banish 
them all on that account. We should keep some anger around for the 
sake of justice. As for hope, we may be positively required to cultivate 
it, in order to motivate our efforts in the direction of a better world."” 


15 Ann. 15.45. The fragment of De otio also defends the life of retirement, al- 
though we must be cautious, since we do not know how this material would 
have figured in the entirety of the work. 

16 Yeats 1921. 

17 So Kant thinks, plausibly enough (see Reiss 1970, 89): “And however uncertain 
I may be and may remain as to whether we can hope for anything better for 
mankind, this uncertainty cannot detract from the maxim I have adopted, or 
from the necessity of assuming for practical purposes that human progress is 
possible. This hope for better times to come, without which an earnest desire 
to do something useful for the common good would never have inspired the 
human heart, has always influenced the activities of right-thinking people.” 
(I have substituted “people” for the translation’s “men”, since the German con- 
tains no restriction of gender.) 
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Stoicism makes attractive offers to people in bad political times, and we 
should learn from those offers — but live with Cicero’s passionate incon- 
sistency. 


VI. Philosophers of Early Christianity 


Anima Christiana 


JONATHAN BARNES 


The nature and the career of the human soul are matters of concern to 
the Christian religion: the Fathers of the early Church were bound to 
say something on the topic, and they were likely to say something 
which had a specifically Christian sound to it. Not, of course, that 
they all said the same things, or that they shared some single, clear con- 
ception of the soul: on the contrary, here, as everywhere else, tot Chris- 
tiani quot sententiae, or at any rate, tot sectae quot sententiae. Yet however 
much the Fathers differed in their doxies, they had two things in com- 
mon: first, they were all dependent on the inventions of pagan philos- 
ophy — a dependency they often denied or made light of; and secondly, 
they were all responsible to the words of Holy Writ — a responsibility 
they always avowed and exalted. 

Tertullian’s essay On the Soul is in many ways an unsatisfactory 
work: though it parades a vast learning, the learning is broad rather 
than profound — and it is largely second- or third-hand;' though it is art- 
fully written, its clever turns of expression do not always convey clever 
turns of thought — and the cleverness itself quickly nauseates. Moreover, 
its author had the mischance to become a heretic, whom a just God and 
a loving Church condemned to eternal torment: On the Soul is not an 
orthodox essay; and — perhaps in part for that reason — it had little in- 
fluence, being scarcely mentioned in the Latin West and perfectly ig- 
nored in the Greek East.” 


1 On Tertullian’s sources see Waszink 1947, 21*—47*. The chief source for 
pagan news was the lost De anima of Soranus. As Tertullian says, “Soranus 
wrote comprehensively about the soul in four volumes and he was familiar 
with all the opinions of the philosophers” (6.6). (See Waszink 1947, 22*— 
38%.) Waszink sagely remarks in the introduction to his magnificent edition 
that “it should always be remembered that Tert. was a highly obstinate and 
original character, who, when borrowing views or facts from others, usually 
adapted them most carefully to his special purposes” (ibid. , 34%). — On Tertul- 
lian’s learning see Barnes, T. D. 1971, 187-210. 

2 See Waszink 1947, 48*—49*. 
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On the other hand, there is much in Tertullian’s remarks on the soul 
which is neither heterodox nor even particularly eccentric from a Chris- 
tian point of view. The method of his essay (if I may so put it) is typical 
of early Christian philosophizing. And On the Soul is a substantial work 
which presents the earliest Christian discussion of psychology to have 
come down to us.” 

Tertullian announces at the outset that, having determined the ori- 
gin of the soul in an earlier essay,’ he will now discuss its nature. The 
discussion 1s loosely organized, and there are several avowed digressions. 
Nonetheless, a certain structure may be discerned in it — or usefully im- 
posed upon it.’ After a substantial exordium, the essay divides roughly 
into three parts. The first part concerns the material of the soul and 
its unity: souls are corporeal, they are substances, their various parts — 
or better, their various functions — are essentially interconnected. The 
second part of On the Soul unexpectedly returns to the topic of the ear- 
lier essay against Hermogenes; for it concerns the origin of the soul: 
Plato is attacked for taking the soul to be ungenerated, there is a brief 
exposition of the true view (that both body and soul are generated, 
and that they are generated at the same time), and there is a long and 
elaborate refutation of the doctrine of metempsychosis. The third part is 
a miscellany: it deals — primarily but inter alia — with perception and 
sleep and dreaming and death. 

Tertullian knew of several pagan works entitled, in Greek or in 
Latin, On the Soul (13.3). It is natural to suppose that his own work 
was written as a contribution to that literature, and as a specifically 
Christian contribution. The supposition has been questioned, on the 
grounds that Tertullian’s primary intention was neither systematic nor 
philosophical: his primary intention was to refute various views 
which heretical Christians had treacherously advanced.° Now it is 


For the date, 210—213, see Waszink 1947, 5*—6*. 

The De censu animae contra Hermogenem, a work lost to us. 

5 In what follows I draw on the analysis in Waszink 1947, 15*—20*. Barnes 
thinks that Waszink’s analysis is not particularly useful, and he proposes instead 
that “the De anima should be analysed as a speech” and divided according to the 
canons laid down in “ancient rhetorical handbooks” (1971, 206). But the rhet- 
orical analysis which Barnes proceeds to lay out (ibid., 206—208) is scarcely 
more satisfactory than Waszink’s logical analysis. In truth, On the Soul is, as I 
have said, loosely organized — and so what? 

6 According to Waszink 1947, 7*, “the usual qualification of the De anima as ‘the 

first Christian psychology’ is apt to call up false associations, for this work is not 
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quite true that On the Soul is not a systematical treatise on mental phi- 
losophy; and it is quite true that a generous proportion of the work is 
devoted to heresy-hunting: it may well be that the thing was written, 
at any rate primarily, in order to disprove certain Christian errors. 
Nonetheless, whatever his primary — or secondary — intentions may 
have been, Tertullian in fact produced something which may reasonably 
be described as a Christian De anima. 

The Christian De anima is supported on the twin pillars of Christian 
doctrine and pagan theory. 


Two cardinal doctrines, or groups of doctrines, must determine the 
main lines of any Christian psychology: the doctrine of the Fall, and 
the doctrine of the General Resurrection. As for the Fall, or man’s 
first disobedience and the fruit of that forbidden tree, God had ex- 
plained things clearly enough to Adam: “Of every tree of the garden 
thou mayest freely eat: But of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die.” (Gn 2.16-17)’ When the serpent urged the 
woman to try the fruit, she reminded him of the Lord’s interdiction; 
but, pooh-poohing her fears, “the serpent said unto the woman, Ye 
shall not surely die” (3.4). That was enough to persuade the woman: 
she ate the fruit; it tasted good; she offered some to Adam; he tasted 
it and found it good. And thus was death introduced into the world. 
It follows that death is not the natural lot of man, or the naturally 
assigned termination of human life. And according to Tertullian, 


we who know the origins of man boldly affirm that death comes upon men 
not by nature but by a fault — and that not a natural one (although of course 
it is easy to use the word ‘nature’ for those features which seem to have 
belonged to us as accidents since birth). For if man had been directly cre- 
ated with a view to death, then indeed death would have to be ascribed to 
nature. But that man was not created with a view to death is proved by the 
law which holds death over him as a conditional threat and entrusts to the 
judgement of man the effect of death. Thus, if man had not sinned, he 
would not have died. In short, that which occurs by will from the possibil- 


in the first place a scientific treatise but a refutation of heretical doctrines about 
the soul”. And Barnes, T. D. 1971, 123, states that Tertullian’s “main purpose 
was not philosophical”, but rather the refutation of Hermogenes. 

7 I cite the Bible in the Authorised Version. Tertullian’s citations and allusions are 
based sometimes on his own translation from the Greek and sometimes on an 
early Latin version (see Barnes, T. D. 1971, 276-278). 
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ity of choice and not by necessity from the authority of creation — that does 
not come about by nature. (52.2) 


Tertullian contrasts this true view with the widespread notion according 
to which some deaths are ordinary, tranquil, and natural whereas others 
are extraordinary, violent, and unnatural. He might have contrasted the 
true view with the view of the pagan philosophers, who, whether or 
not they distinguished between (as we should put it) death by natural 
causes and death by misadventure, supposed that death is as natural 
for men as it is for the other animals and for plants. 

Tertullian accepts a pagan commonplace® which defines the nature 
of death: “The function of death is evident: it is a dissolution of body 
and soul.” (51.1) “This is the function of death: a separation of flesh 
and soul.” (52.1) That being so, then since death is unnatural, a body 
without a soul is in an unnatural state and a soul without a body is in 
an unnatural state. 

According to the doctrine of the General Resurrection, at some fu- 
ture time — the date was sometimes, and unwisely, specified — the world 
will end, the graves will open, the putrescent cadavers will be swabbed 
down and reunited with their lost souls, and we shall then all go before 
the mighty throne of judgement. At the end of his discussion of the false 
eschatology of the metempsychotic philosophers, Tertullian outlines the 
true account: 


God will judge more fully, since he will judge more finally. His sentence, 
for torment or for delight, is eternal. It is pronounced on souls which are 
rejoining not beasts but their own bodies. It is pronounced one single time, 
and on a day which the Father alone knows, so that, in a suspense of ex- 
pectation, the power of our faith may be proved, ever on the watch as it 
is ever in ignorance and everyday fearing what everyday it hopes. (33.11) 


For this Last Judgement bodies and souls, unnaturally separated by 
death, come together again: not any soul and any body, not even any 
soul and any human body — rather, “let Christians remember that at 
the resurrection their souls will receive the same bodies in which they 
died” (56.5). And so the soul of a dead infant will find itself back in 
its infantile body, while the soul of a decrepit old man will recover its 
decrepit old body. (Tertullian does not appear to notice that this 
might be a depressing prospect for some of us; and in fact most of his 


8  E.g. Plato: “Death is the departure of the soul from the body” (Phd. 64c); 
Chrysippus: “Death is a separation of the soul from the body” (Plutarch, 
St. rep. 1052c). 
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fellow Christians imagined that our resurrected bodies would be glori- 
fied, or spruced up, in one way or another.) 

The date of the Last Judgement is fixed by divine decision, and the 
waiting souls tremble in suspense. For the souls are still capable of trem- 
bling: throughout the interval, however long or however short it may 
be, between my death and the ending of the world, while my body 
lies a-mouldering in its grave, my soul continues to march — it marches 
on the parade-grounds of Hell. Tertullian need not go into details; for 
“you have my book On Paradise in which I establish that every soul is 
kept in Hell to await the day of the Lord” (55.5).? We no longer 
have Tertullian’s On Paradise; but in On the Soul we learn that Hell, 
as St. Matthew says, is “in the heart of the earth” (55.1 — Mt 12.40); 
and the story of Lazarus and the rich man describes the sort of thing 
which happens there (7.2—4). 

The story is told by St. Luke (16.19—31); the most pertinent part of 
it is this: 

And it came to pass, that the beggar died, and was carried by the angels into 

Abraham’s bosom: the rich man also died, and was buried. And in hell he 

lift up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus 

in his bosom. And he cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy on me, 


and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water and cool my 
tongue; for I am tormented in this flame. (16.22—24) 


Tertullian insists that the story purports to tell a literal truth: it is not an 
imago, not a parable or simile. And of course he supposes that the story is 
literally true. He also supposes — although he does not explicitly say — 
that the story concerns three souls which are at the moment separated 
from their bodies. It must do so, since it takes place after their death 
and before the General Resurrection. 

Different Christian sects held different eschatological views; but the 
doctrine of the Resurrection, like the doctrine of the Fall, was an essen- 
tial element in the Christian religion. The two doctrines, together with 
their surrounding notions, underlie any Christian psychology. 


If it is antecedently evident that On the Soul will rely upon Holy Writ, it 
is less clear why it should invoke pagan philosophy. In the first sentence 
of the essay, Tertullian warns that he “will be seen skirmishing with the 


9 That is to say, all souls except those of the martyrs, which wait in Paradise for 


the Day of Judgement (55.4 — see Waszink 1947, 553-554). 
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philosophers” (1.1) — that is to say, with the pagan philosophers.'” And 
as a matter of fact they are present on every other page. They are intro- 
duced as adversaries; and it seems at first that they are essentially igno- 
rant adversaries — “for who has discovered truth without God? and to 
whom is God known without Christ? and who has found Christ with- 
out the Holy Spirit? and to whom has the Holy Spirit been given with- 
out the sacrament of faith?” (1.4). (That, be it noticed in passing, is typ- 
ical of Tertullian: he offers a sequence of rhetorical questions which ex- 
pect one answer and which ought in truth to receive another. But no 
matter.) 

But if, strictly speaking, the pagans can know nothing about the 
soul, perhaps they may have a few true opinions about it? Well, Tertul- 
lian allows that the pagans have sometimes hit upon a truth or two, and 
that they have sometimes produced valid arguments; after all, like any 
other men, they possess “the common sense with which God has con- 
descended to endow the soul” (2.1).'’ But even in the realm of opinion, 
their success is, at best, partial; for they mix the bad and the good: 


What sets us and the philosophers at odds, in the present matter especially, 
is this: sometimes they clothe opinions which we share in arguments of 
their own which are contrary to our rule; and sometimes they fortify opin- 
ions of their own with arguments which we share. (2.5). 


Sometimes the pagan philosophers support true doctrines by false argu- 
ments, and sometimes they use true arguments to support false doctrines 
— they get things half right, and therefore half wrong. 

If the pagan philosophers are so hopelessly muddled, then why 
bother with their opinions at all? Well, St. Paul had explained that 
“there must be also heresies among you, that they which are approved 
may be made manifest among you” (7 Cor 11.19). Tertullian acknowl- 
edges the truth of Paul’s remarks; but he wishes that Paul had been 
wrong and that there had been no need for heresies — “for then we 
should have no need at all, in the matter of the soul, to have business 
with the philosophers, who are — if I may so put it — the patriarchs of 
the heretics” (3.1). Most of the Fathers allege that the pagan philoso- 
phers were at the origin of Christian heresies; and here Tertullian addu- 
ces that common charge as a reason — indeed, as the sole reason — for his 


10 A little later, at 2.6, he mentions the pagan doctors; cf. 26.1. 

11 Tertullian alludes lightly to, but neither endorses nor rejects, the suggestion — 
common in early Christian writers — that when the pagan philosophers hit 
upon a truth it was because they had stolen it from the Old Testament (see 2.4). 
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taking pagan philosophy into consideration in his work On the Soul. The 
heretics must be addressed; the heretics depend on the pagan philoso- 
phers: therefore — and for no other reason — the pagan philosophers 
must be addressed. 

The pagans are there to be confuted; and the task of confutation is 
not at all difficult: 


Wherever in this way they have darkened the clear bright air of truth with 
the fumes of philosophy, the Christians will be obliged to dissipate the 
clouds, smashing their antiquated (I mean, their philosophical) reasonings 
and setting against them the arguments of heaven (I mean, of the Lord), 
so that we may destroy the items with which philosophy captures the gen- 
tiles and blunt the items with which heresy shakes the faithful. (3.3) 


The “arguments of heaven” are set out in the Scriptures: to refute the 
errors of the heretics and their pagan patrons it is enough to invoke 
Holy Writ. For the Scriptures are always right, and any thesis with 
which they conflict is therefore false. Plato, for example, argued that 
souls are unborn and unmade, and that each soul has existed for ever. 
According to Moses, “the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man be- 
came a living soul” (Gn 2.7). That text proves that souls are created 
by God, and hence that Plato is wrong. (See 4.1 — Tertullian’s interpre- 
tations of his proof texts are often imaginative.) 


The pagan philosophers are cited only because they have encouraged 
heresy, and their mistakes are quickly exposed. That, at least, is the im- 
pression which the opening pages of Tertullian’s essay is likely to give. 
And yet things are not quite so simple. After he has cited Moses against 
Plato, Tertullian concludes his argument thus: “So the opinion of the 
philosopher is refuted by the authority of prophecy as well” (4.1). 
“As well”: Tertullian must mean to say that Plato is refuted by the au- 
thority of Scripture as well as by abstract reason. True, it is hard to find 
any pertinent abstract reasoning in Tertullian’s text (and at least one ed- 
itor has supposed that there is a lacuna in the Latin)'*; but whatever may 
be the case at 4.1, Tertullian frequently does make a double appeal — 
both to argument and to Scripture, both to ratio and to auctoritas, both 
to revelatio and to aestimatio (9.3). 


12 Waszink 1947, 125, defends the received text: he finds a decent parallel for the 
odd position of the word “quoque’; but his identification of the pertinent rea- 
soning is strained. 
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He was neither the first nor the last philosopher so to proceed; nor is 
the double appeal peculiarly Christian. Still, you might wonder why 
Tertullian adopted it; and one passage in On the Soul has been thought 
to hint at an explanation. After Chapter 25 has recorded various — con- 
flicting — pagan views on the first association between soul and body, 
Chapter 26 begins like this: 


All this incongruity of human opinion extends as far as the boundaries of 
God: I shall now take up position in our own lines and prove to Christians 
the answer which I have given to the philosophers and doctors. (26.1) 


The argument which follows appeals to various Biblical texts: Tertullian 
appears to mean that he offers the Scriptures to Christian readers and 
reasonings to the pagans. So, quite generally, the double appeal to argu- 
ment and authority answers to the needs of a double readership: argu- 
ment for the pagans, authority for the Christians.'° 

That is a pretty idea; but it can hardly be right — for whatever may 
have been in his mind at 26.1, Tertullian can scarcely have expected or 
hoped that his essay would circulate among the pagans. It is, of course, 
easy to invent explanations, some bad and some good, for the double 
appeal; and in any event, one thing is plain: although the Scriptures 
may be sufficient proof both of the errors of pagans and heretics and 
of the truths of the Christian faith, Scriptural citation is not the only 
weapon which Tertullian uses in his skirmishings. 

To be sure, the fact that Tertullian deploys abstract reasoning as well 
as biblical quotation does not, in itself; imply that he will sometimes 
adopt the ideas and the arguments of the pagan philosophers — after 
all, the reasoning with which Scriptural authority is conjoined might, 
in principle, be reasoning of a specially Christian stamp. Nonetheless, 
as a matter of fact Tertullian did summon the pagans to his aid, and 
some of his reasonings are taken — directly and openly — from pagan 
sources: pagan thinkers make a positive contribution to Christian psy- 
chology. 


Tertullian’s first task in On the Soul is to determine what souls are made 
of, to fix their stuff. The Scriptures will, of course, provide the right an- 
swers to his questions; but Tertullian does not invoke the authority of 


13. Waszink paraphrases thus: “After giving an advice to philosophers and physi- 
cians, I now proceed to the furnishing of convincing proofs from the Scriptures 


to my Christian readers” (1947, 335). 
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the Bible until he has exhausted the reason of the philosophers. In 
Chapter 5 he starts the discussion, in a curiously oblique manner, by 
mentioning Plato and the Platonists: 


Let him summon in aid Eubulus (whoever he was), and Critolaus, and 
Xenocrates, and Aristotle — who on this matter was his friend. Perhaps 
there would be more of them concerned to take corporeality away from 
the soul had they not seen others — and more — on the other side who 
claimed a body for the soul. (5.1) 


Against Plato and his little group of supporters, Tertullian draws up a list 
of those pagan thinkers who had taken the soul to be corporeal (5.2). At 
the end of the list, and as its chief ornaments, come the Stoics; and Ter- 
tullian sets out four of their arguments — one from Zeno, two from 
Cleanthes, one from Chrysippus — in favour of psychic corporeality 
6.3=6), 

The Stoics are treated by Tertullian with an exceptional civility — 
indeed, they are treated with respect.'* He introduces them in the fol- 
lowing way: “... but I also invoke the Stoics, who called the soul spirit, 
very like us (for breath and spirit are very close to one another) and who 
nevertheless would persuade us that the soul is a body” (5.2). In other 
words — or so it seems — the Stoics maintain a true theory about the 
soul; and they support it by convincing arguments. At 2.5, Tertullian 
had implied that, at best, the pagans support true theses with bad argu- 
ments or false theses with good arguments; but now it seems that the 
Stoics, pagan though they were, offered — in one instance at least — 
good arguments for a true thesis. 

But that is not quite what Tertullian says: the Stoic thesis that soul is 
spirit is “very like” the Christian thesis that soul is breath — but it is not 
the same thesis. That the soul is breath, or flatus, is proved by the Bible; 
for when the Lord God breathed into Adam’s nostrils (Gn 2.7), what he 
breathed in was, plainly, a soul. Now “breath and spirit are very close to 
one another” (and in Greek their proximity is linguistically evident — 
Trvory and trveUpa). But they are not the same thing. Quite the contrary: 
when Hermogenes confounded the two, he made a colossal and damn- 
ing mistake (11.2), and the Stoic thesis that soul is spirit is not a Christian 
truth but a heretical falsehood. So here too the pagans are not adduced 
with undiluted admiration: they produce good arguments — but for a 
false thesis. (“But how can that possibly be? How can you offer a 


14 Note also 6.7, where Tertullian commends the Stoic view that the arts are cor- 
poreal; and 20.1, the celebrated “Seneca saepe noster’. 
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good argument for a false thesis?” — Well, take the Stoic arguments, re- 
place “spirit” everywhere by “breath”, and the result is a set of proofs of 
a Christian doctrine.) 

However that may be, although the Stoics say that the soul is spirit, 
they are not thereby led to imagine that it is something incorporeal. 
Rather, they recognize that it is corporeal; and although Tertullian 
does not (and could not) say that the Stoic arguments as they stand 
are sound, it is clear that he thinks that a crucial but simple modification 
— replace “spirit” by “breath” — will turn them into proofs of the ma- 
terial nature of the soul. 

Thus far everything has turned upon reason and nothing upon au- 
thority. Nor is the appeal to reason at an end; for next, in Chapter 6, 
Tertullian considers various arguments which the Platonists have mar- 
shalled on the other side, to show that souls are incorporeal. He sets 
the arguments out, and he seeks to show that they do not work. The 
refutation of the Platonist arguments implicitly provides supplementary 
evidence in favour of the corporeality of the soul, though Tertullian 
does not point this out.”” 

Tertullian’s anti-Platonist arguments have been described as so- 
phisms — indeed, sophisms have been said to be his favourite argumen- 
tative device.'° Now the Platonist arguments for incorporeality are all 


15 Waszink detects in Chapter 6 elements of Tertullian’s own devising: whereas 
Chapter 5 “is entirely based on data from doxographical literature, which 
were undoubtedly borrowed from Soranus” (1947, 126), “several details of 
this section [sc. 6] must surely be regarded as Tert.’s intellectual property” 
(1947, 132). — It is plausible to think that some bits of 6 were fashioned by Ter- 
tullian Marte suo. But of course, all of 5 and 6 are Tertullian’s “intellectual prop- 
erty’: a man owns what he’s bought as well as what he’s made for himself. 
Scholars sometimes write as though you should get no credit for buying a 
good opinion (and no discredit for buying a bad one); but that is a strange as- 


sessment. 
16 See Waszink 1947, 37*: “... in Tert.’s works sophisms and distortions are the 
order of the day ... the sophisms and perversions of Tert. ... can only be ex- 


plained by his earlier profession of lawyer.” Barnes too finds sophisms — or rath- 
er, fallacies — throughout Tertullian’s work; and he implies that they are put 
there deliberately. After all, “fallacious argument will always be a necessity 
for any orator”, and “to confess the fallacy or appear uncertain would destroy 
the effect. In consequence, Tertullian exhibits a certain blandness, concealing a 
delight in penetrating [read: perpetrating?] fallacies unperceived” (1971, 217). I 
find no reason to make Tertullian into a self-conscious purveyor of fallacies 
(there are plenty of other faults to charge him with); and it may be observed 
that Barnes has an idiosyncratic notion of what a fallacy is — at any rate, he 
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pretty terrible, so that in attacking them Tertullian is at least on the right 
side of the battle-field. And if his attack is not uniformly successful, he 
certainly lands a few shrewd blows — and I confess that I see no reason to 
apply the term “sophism” to anything he says in Chapter 6. For exam- 
ple, when Tertullian states that “if being moved by something else is 
characteristic of body, then how much more is moving something 
else” (6.3), he has been accused of advancing “an outrageous so- 
phism’’'’. It is the accusation which is outrageous: the sentence does 
not express a sophism, nor even a ropy argument, for it doesn’t express 
an argument at all. Nor does it express an outrageous falsehood: wheth- 
er Or not it expresses a truth, it surely expresses something which many 
people will find, initially at least, rather plausible. 

But if Tertullian nightly rejects the Platonist arguments, and rejects 
them without fraudulence, he doesn’t deserve much praise for swallow- 
ing the Stoic syllogisms in favour of corporeality. Take the first of the 
four: Zeno, defining the soul as innate spirit, argues thus: “That on 
the removal of which an animal dies is a body. When the innate spirit 
is removed, the animal dies. Therefore the innate spirit 1s a body. There- 
fore the soul is a body” (5.3). Seneca dismissed things of that sort, which 
he thought were typical of the early Stoa, as puerile trifles, as ineptiae.'* 
He meant that they would never persuade anyone of the truth of their 
conclusions. I dare say he was right. But that is irrelevant; for the argu- 
ments were surely advanced as proofs of their conclusions — and the 
question of whether or not they convince has nothing to do with 
their probative status. 

Nonetheless, just as the Stoic syllogisms are not persuasive, so they 
are not probative. The four arguments which Tertullian transcribes and 
commends are simply bad arguments. Perhaps a bit of tinkering might 
improve them? I doubt it; but in any case Tertullian does not tinker, 
and he was presumably satisfied with them as they are. 

After he has applauded the Stoics and exploded the Platonists, Ter- 
tullian finally calls upon Scripture: “As far as the philosophers are con- 
cerned, that is enough, since as far as we Christians are concerned it is 
superfluous — for us, the corporeality of the soul is evident from the gos- 
pels” (7.1). Halfa page, the story of Lazarus, and the question is settled. 


says of one rather anodyne passage that “that is the fallacy of the excluded mid- 
dle, one of Tertullian’s favourites” (1971, 217). 

17 Waszink 1947, 37*. 

18 See Barnes 1997, 12—20. 
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The soul, Tertullian thinks he has shown, is made of corporeal stuff. 
But there are all kinds of stuff, and the next question is to determine 
what sort of corporeal matter souls are made from. We know, of course, 
that the stuff is breath. But what sort of stuff is breath? On any account, 
it is a peculiar sort of stuff. For example, although — like all bodies — it is 
tangible, it cannot be seen. Or more precisely, it is invisible to eyes of 
flesh. As to the eyes of the soul, they can see breath — so much is evident 
from Scripture. And there is nothing untoward there; after all, consider 
the sun: it is invisible to the eyes of bats, and gazed upon by the eyes of 
young eagles.’” 

Again, soul stuff has this unusual peculiarity: remove some of it 
from a man and what is left is not lighter but heavier. (A corpse is a liv- 
ing body minus a soul, and it’s a well known fact that we all put on 
weight when we die.) You find that hard to believe? Well, it is not un- 
paralleled; “‘after all, says Soranus, will they deny that the sea is corporeal 
because when a ship is out of the water it is hard to move and heavy?” 
(8.3). The comparison is hardly exact; but for all I know there may be 
stuffs whose removal from a mixture leaves the remainder heavier. 

A soul is not itself a stuff: it is corporeal insofar as it is made of stuff. 
The body and the soul are both corporeal, and they are corporeal after 
the same guise: each is a corporeal substance — the soul and the body, as 
Tertullian puts it, are “sister substances” (52.3). Souls might, of course, 
be corporeal without being substances. An Epicurean soul is a collection 
of corporeal atoms, but it is not a substance. A Stoic soul is a parcel of 
spirit, and — whatever the Stoics themselves may have thought — it is no 
more a substance than is the wine in a bottle or the blood in a pig. 

The difference between stuff and substance is crucial: Christian souls 
are substances and therefore capable of independent existence — of ex- 
istence independent of any body with which they might be linked. To 
be sure, by nature every soul is linked to another corporeal substance 
and is one part of a composite substance: its sister is its other half. None- 
theless, Christian eschatology proves — or rather, presupposes — that 
souls may subsist alone and are substances. Tertullian himself does not 
underline the point — indeed, he does not explicitly distinguish between 
the claim that souls are corporeal and the claim that souls are corporeal 
substances. Still, underlined or not, the point is capital. 

If souls are corporeal substances, what sort of corporeal substances 
are they? First, Tertullian remarks that, like any other corporeal sub- 


19 See 8.5, quoting Apc 6.9 (see below, p. 460). 
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stance, a soul must have “shape”, limits, and that threefold extension — I 
mean length and breadth and depth — by which the philosophers meas- 
ure bodies” (9.1). 

In particular, Tertullian insists that, pace Plato, souls have some shape 
or form (9.2); and so he must expect to be asked what is the typical 
shape of a soul. That is presumably an empirical question, and to answer 
it Tertullian turns to empirical inquiry. He knows a Christian woman to 
whom all sorts of things are frequently revealed: 


‘Among other things’, she says, ‘I have been shown the soul corporeally, 
and it appeared to me as a spirit: not an empty and insubstantial spirit — 
rather something which offered itself to the touch, which was soft and 
bright and the colour of air, and in form thoroughly human. That was 
what I saw.’ (9.4) 


That, Tertullian thinks, provides good empirical evidence about the na- 
ture of the soul. 

And the evidence is in accord with reason. For example, souls must 
have some colour or other — for every body must have some colour or 
other. And what colour could be more appropriate to a soul than the 
colour of the bright air (9.5)? As for human shape, remember how 
Adam was animated. God breathed the breath of life into his nostrils. 
Clearly, the breath will have penetrated the whole of Adam’s body 
up to the inside of his skin, and doubtless the pressure of the divine 
breathing will have caused the breath to harden or rigidify. So the quan- 
tity of breath which is Adam’s soul will have exactly the same size and 
shape as Adam’s body. (See 9.7.) 

Tertullian then brings forward further Scriptural testimony; for the 
soul 


will be the inward man, the outward man being another: one man twice 
over. The inward man too has his own eyes and ears (with which the peo- 
ple of Israel ought to have heard and seen the Lord), and he has other or- 
gans with which he functions in thought and is active in dreams. Thus, in 
Hell, the rich man has a tongue and the poor man a finger and Abraham a 
bosom; and by their lineaments are the souls of the martyrs beneath the 
altar recognized. (9.8) 


20 “habitus”: for the sense of ‘form’ or ‘build’ see OLD s.v. 5. — Or perhaps the 
word represents the Greek ‘é€1s’ and means — on the Stoic model — something 
like ‘coherence’ or ‘structure’ (a body is something which holds together or co- 
heres) ? 
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St. Paul distinguished between the inner and the outer man — “But 
though our outward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day 
by day.” (2 Cor 4.16) — and the inner man is evidently both a human 
soul and also a man. The story of Lazarus shows that souls have tongues 
and fingers and chests — and hence are surely human in form. And St. 
John records how “I saw under the altar the souls of them that were 
slain for the word of God, and for the testimony which they held” 
(Apc 6.9). The souls must have had human forms; for how else could 
John have recognized them? 

What can the inward man get up to? The story of Lazarus indicates 
that he can eat and drink — and suffer torment. And in fact it seems as 
though he can do pretty well everything which the outward man can 
do. In one passage Tertullian says that 


the soul never rests and is never inactive, nor does it make its immortal na- 
ture a slave of sleep. It proves that it is always in motion: it journeys on land 
and sea, it does business, it is agitated, it works, it plays, it grieves, it laughs, 
it pursues the lawful and the unlawful ... (43.12) 


It is true that that is a description of dreaming; and a little later Tertul- 
lian makes it clear that dreams are mere semblances of things — that it’s 
one thing for the inward man to dream that he’s working and quite an- 
other for him actually to be working. (See 45.2.) But the text goes on 
like this: “... it pursues the lawful and the unlawful, it indicates that it 
can do many things even without the body.” In other words, what a 
soul dreams it’s doing is an indication of what it actually can do. So 
the inward man may sing and dance, walk and talk, eat and drink; he 
may guffaw at a joke and grimace with the tooth-ache. 

Is there anything he can’t do? Tertullian says that souls don’t, and 
perhaps can’t, fall asleep; and perhaps their invisibility and airy constitu- 
tion sets other limits to their repertoire. But it is plain that the limits are 
not cramping. 

What about the outward man? Tertullian suggests that there are 
some things — notably thinking and reasoning — which the outward 
man cannot do; and it is natural to suppose that he is incapable of 
any psychological activity. After all, consider the state of the outward 
man once the inward man leaves him — consider, that is, the state of 
a corpse. Corpses can’t think, and they can’t perceive. But there’s 
more than that: corpses can’t sing and dance, they can’t walk and 
talk, they can’t eat and drink. Such a line of thought must suggest 
that the outward man is a husk, that he gives a shape and a visibility 
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to the inward man but that he does nothing himself except the inward 
man energizes him. And when he is so energized, who does the talking? 
The outward man is a ventriloquist’s doll. 

And yet that can hardly be Tertullian’s considered theory. It implies 
an extravagant reduplication on the part of the divine artificer: why did 
he give bodies ears if they can’t hear or mouths if they can’t talk? And it 
goes against several propositions which Tertullian advances in On the 
Soul. For example, some things, he says, are visible to the eyes of the 
flesh and others to the eyes of the soul. The outward man can see — al- 
though he cannot see everything which the inward man can see. (And 
can the inward man see everything the outward man sees? Or is there a 
division of ocular labour between the two chaps?) 

But it is idle to press the question of which of the two men can do 
what: the texts supply no clear and comprehensive answer, and it may 
be suspected that Tertullian himself had never imagined things through. 


If Tertullian’s theory is hazy at the edges, it is sharp enough in the cen- 
tre. Men, according to Tertullian, are not featherless bipeds: they are 
featherless quadrupeds. They have two brains and two hearts, four 
lungs and four kidneys. A week ago I heard Alfred Brendel playing 
some Schubert. He looked (and sounded) as though he were using 
two hands on the keyboard. In fact — if Tertullian is right — he was 
using four. Not that he could have played music composed for four 
hands. But then such music is in reality composed for eight hands. 

Tertullian’s theory of the human soul is not a flight of fancy. On the 
contrary, it is a theory constructed with some care and diligence on a 
foundation made of philosophical reasoning and divine revelation. 
But it is a batty theory — no more batty, to be sure, than (say) Plato’s 
theory of the soul, but nonetheless quite, quite, batty. 

What are the reasons or causes of this battiness? Does it derive from 
certain peculiarities of Tertullian’s thought? Does it depend on some 
more general Christian conceptions? Is it due to still broader and phil- 
osophical notions? Undoubtedly, some of the oddities in Tertullian’s 
account derive from his own theological idiosyncrasies — for example, 
his interpretation of the story of Lazarus, which provides him with im- 
portant pieces of evidence, is unorthodox. Undoubtedly, some of the 
oddities in the account are the consequences of general Christian doc- 
trine — and in particular, of the universally held doctrine of the General 
Resurrection of the dead. But at bottom, what is wrong with Tertulli- 
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an’s psychology is not bad theology, nor even good theology: it is bad 
philosophy. 

To see how that is so we may start from Tertullian himself. When 
he considers the relationship between the soul and the mind, between 
the anima and the animus, his conclusion is this: “You know that in 
the soul there is a unity of substance, of which you should conceive 
the mind to be an instrument and not a protector” (13.3). The mind 
is not a part of the soul, still less is it a substance separate from the 
soul, and least of all is it a superior substance which protects or governs 
the soul. Rather, it is an instrument of the soul. It is an instrument for 
thinking with: the mind itself does not think or ratiocinate — the soul 
thinks and ratiocinates with the mind. 

The mind is not a part of the soul if only because the soul has no 
parts at all. Having mentioned various pagan opinions on the subject, 
Tertullian urges that 


these things will be held to be not parts of the soul but rather forces and 
capacities and activities — as indeed Aristotle judged of some of them. 
For they are not members of the soul’s substance but powers — powers 
to move, to act, to think, and to do anything else of that sort you may 
care to distinguish. So it is too with the celebrated five senses — sight, hear- 
ing, taste, touch, smell. Although each of them has its own living-quarters 
fixed for it in the body, that does not mean that this division of the soul 
determines a partition of the soul. (14.3) 


Sight, for example, has a local habitation in the body, presumably in the 
eyes and the optic nerves. But that does not imply that there is a part of 
the soul located in the optic regions: it is not that one part of my soul 
sees, and another part hears — rather my soul (that partless and unified 
substance) both sees and hears. 

Tertullian calls the mind an instrument of the soul, and he does not 
explicitly call it a power. He calls the senses powers of the soul, and he 
does not explicitly call them instruments. Nonetheless, it is plausible to 
think that he meant no distinction in status between the mind and the 
other psychological items. Rather, the mind and the senses are, all of 
them, both instruments and powers: sight is a capacity by means of 
which the soul sees, mind is a capacity by means of which the soul 
thinks. 

Now that must seem pretty reasonable — up to a point. If anything 
has seen the glory of the coming of the Lord, it’s not my eyes, nor a part 
of my soul, nor one of my psychological capacities. My eyes can’t see, 
nor can my soul, nor can any of my capacities. Nor, of course, can my 
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mind think. It’s true that my mind can’t think and that my sight can’t 
see. So far all goes swimmingly. But what holds of the mind and the 
senses holds equally of the soul itself: my soul can no more think and 
see than my mind and my sight can — if any seeing is going on, then 
I’m the one who’s doing it. It’s not any part or bit of me which thinks: 
I do. It’s not any part or bit of me which sees: I do. Tertullian is right to 
insist that sight and mind and the rest aren’t parts of the soul. But they 
aren’t instruments of the soul either, and nor are they capacities of the 
soul. 

They aren’t capacities of the soul if only because the soul is itself a 
capacity and capacities can’t have capacities. Or rather, the soul is a ca- 
pacity if it is anything at all. Consider the sentence: 

Snails have souls. 

If the sentence means anything at all, and if it means something which 
has at least a sporting chance of being true, then it means that snails pos- 
sess certain (specifiable) capacities, that they can do this, that and the 
other. 

That, of course, is an Aristotelian, or at any rate a semi-Aristotelian, 
view of the matter. But even Aristotle sometimes needs correction. In a 
celebrated passage of his De anima he remarks that “‘to say that the soul is 
angry is like saying that it weaves or builds — no doubt it’s best to say not 
that the soul feels pity or learns or thinks but that the man does these 
things with his soul” (de An. I 4, 408b11—15). The passage is often 
cited with philosophical approval — even with philosophical admiration ; 
and the negative part of it is surely good — it is indeed “best not to say 
that the soul feels pity”. But the positive part of the passage is bad. Ter- 
tullian denies that the mind thinks and he affirms that the soul thinks 
with the mind. Aristotle denies that the soul grieves and he affirms 
that the man grieves with his soul. But just as the mind is not an instru- 
ment of the soul, so the soul is not an instrument of the man. 

A few days ago, I was standing on a ladder and painting a window- 
frame. The brush slipped. I dropped it. I got cross. A lot of things were 
going on, and several of them were things which I did. What did I do 
those several things with? Well, I painted the window with a brush dear 
Liza. But what did I drop the brush with? — With nothing. You don’t — 
perhaps you can’t in principle — use tools or instruments to drop things 
with. And what did I get cross with? — With nothing. You don’t — and 
in principle you can’t — use instruments or tools to be cross with. Of 
course, even if I did somehow employ a special tool to be cross with 
— a raging-aid to go with my hearing-aid —, the item wouldn’t be a 
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power or capacity. Paint-brushes and lawn-mowers and chain-saws and 
hedge-trimmers — those are tools and instruments, things we use to do 
things with. Capacities aren’t things we use to do things with: they’re 
things we exercise in doing things. 

Those last remarks are, I hope, banal. Certainly they are neither 
deep nor philosophical. But they point to what is fundamentally 
wrong with Tertullian’s theory of the soul (and with many other phil- 
osophical theories of the soul). Not that his theory should be replaced 
by a better theory of the soul. Eschatology apart, we need no theory 
of the soul at all; for the term ‘soul’ — like the term ‘mind’ — has no 
role to play in any serious account of human or animal psychology. 


Der Geist im vollkommenen Ko6rper. Ein 
Gedankenexperiment in Augustins De civitate dei 22 


‘THERESE FUHRER 


1. Eine apokalyptische Vision 


Augustins De civitate dei (im Folgenden: civ.) endet mit einer fiktiven 
Szene (22,30): Das Leben in ewiger Gliickseligkeit im Jenseits’ werden 
die Menschen in ihren Leibern verbringen, die frei sind von Bediirf- 
nissen und Krankheiten.* Aufgrund einer durch Zahlenverhiltnisse 
strukturierten EbenmabBigkeit sind die K6rper schén, ihre Bewegungen, 
ihre Haltung und ihre Gestalt sind edel. Was der Geist will, will auch 
der KGrper, und dies ist nichts, was sich nicht schickt. Der Mensch hat 
den freien Willen immer noch, will aber nicht stindigen, da er von der 
Lust befreit ist. Der Wille ist nun eigentlich erst richtig frei und richtet 
sich deshalb allein auf Fr6mmigkeit und Gerechtigkeit. Dieser Zustand 
wird der ewige Sabbat sein, den die Menschen ,,am Ende ohne Ende“? 
in Mube, in Kontemplation und liebend im Reich Gottes verbringen 
werden. 

Diese apokalyptische Vision bildet den Schluss der Geschichte der 
beiden civitates in drei Teilen, die in den Biichern 11—22, im zweiten 
Hauptteil der Schrift, erzahlt wird. Nach dem ,Ursprung* (exortus) der 


1 Entsprechend dem sowohl paganen wie jtidisch-christlichen und damit au- 
gustinischen Sprachgebrauch wird im Folgenden auch vom ,,Himmel™ die 
Rede sein; vgl. Lumpe 1991, 182-184. Vgl. Tazi 1989, 519-552, hier 521 
und 538: Der Himmel ist sowohl oberster Teil des Kosmos, also materiell, als 
auch ,,a narrative space of intelligibility“, der als Norm ftir die Hierarchisierung 
der Lebewesen, als Ziel der Erhebung der Seelen und als Heilshorizont gilt, an 
dem sich die auf Erden lebende civitas dei orientiert. Augustin spricht auch vom 
Reich“ Gottes: civ. 22,23, p. 609,13. Die Stellenangaben mit Seitenzahlen (p.) 
beziehen sich auf die Editio Teubneriana von Dombart/Kalb 1981. Die im 
folgenden verwendeten Abktirzungen der augustinischen Werke sind die des 
Augustinus-Lexikons (hg. von C. P. Mayer, Basel 1986 ff). 

2 Nach 7 Cor 15,52 f. 

3 In fine sine fine (p. 635,24; vel. p. 631,26 f.). 
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beiden civitates in der Engelwelt (Bticher 11—14) und ihrem ,Fortgang* 
(ex-/procursus, Biicher 15—18) folgt in den letzten vier Biichern (19-22) 
der ,Ausgang* (fines) der Geschichte nach dem Weltende: Alle Men- 
schen werden mit Seele und Leib auferstehen, da beide Komponenten 
Teil der guten Schdpfung sind (20).* Die Mitglieder der civitas diaboli 
erleiden die Strafe der Verdammten in der H6lle (21), die Mitglieder der 
civitas dei erhalten ewiges Leben in der ewigen Sabbatruhe (22). Sie 
erreichen das Ziel allen menschlichen Strebens, die Gliickseligkeit, die 
Augustin in Buch 19 — gegen alle paganen Definitionen der beata vita — 
mit dem ewigen Frieden im Jenseits nach dem Jiingsten Gericht iden- 
tifiziert. 

Der letzte Teil von civ. enthialt also eine eschatologische Spekulation 
uber das ,Leben‘ nach dem Tod, die sich auf eine unbestimmte Zeit 
nach dem Weltende und nach der endgiiltigen Scheidung von Stindern 
und Heiligen bezieht. Wahrend die vorangehenden acht Biicher zur 
Schépfungsgeschichte, zur biblischen Geschichte und zur Geschichte 
des jungen Christentums von der Historizitat des Erzihlten ausgehen 
konnen, beschreiben die letzten vier Biicher Ereignisse, die sich nicht 
nur in einer ungewissen, sondern auch auBerhalb der Zeit liegenden 
Zukunft abspielen werden.’ Augustin spricht dariiber konsequent im 
Futur und betont 6fter, dass das, was er darstelle, ,.noch nicht“ (nondum) 
so sei und letztlich nur geglaubt werden k6nne.° Als einziges empirisch 


4 Augustin betont 6fter, dass auch der Leib von Gott geschaffen und daher gut 
sei: div. qu. 10 und 51; Gn. litt. Inp. 16,59; conf. 13,43; Gn. litt. 3,24,36; en. 
Ps. 145,3; civ. 11,23; c. Iul. 6,20. Dazu Lawless 1990, 167—186; Holscher 1999, 
52-68. Vgl. auch Anm. 50 unten zu Qualitat und Funktion der Verbindung 
von K6rper und Seele. 

5 Augustin spricht zwar von tempus, das aber ,,keiner Zeit vergleichbar“ sei 
(20,26, p. 474,23 f.: nulli tempori comparandum est). Vgl. auch 10,31 (p. 454,15— 
19): illa igitur omnis argumentatio dissoluta est, qua putatur nihil esse posse sine fine 
temporis, nisi quod initium non habet temporis. inventa est enim animae beatitudo, quae 
cum initium temporis habuerit, finem temporis non habebit. 

6 ZB. 22,4 (p. 558,16—19): sed ideo nunc non fit, quia nondum est tempus quo id fieri 
voluit, qui hoc, quod videndo iam viluit, multo mirabilius quam illud, quod ab istis non 
creditur, fecit; 22,21 (p. 603,210): nondum venit in experimentum ... vereor, ne 
temerarium sit omne, quod de illa profertur, eloquium ... de donis eius, quae in hac 
aerumnosissima vita bonis malisque largitur, ipso adiuvante coniciamus, ut possumus, 
quantum sit illud, quod nondum experti utique digne eloqui non valemus. 22,29 (p. 
623,10—12): et illa quidem actio vel potius quies atque otium quale futurum sit, si 
verum velim dicere, nescio. (p. 624,27—29): quapropter cum ex me quaeritur, quid 
acturi sint sancti in illo corpore spiritali, non dico quod iam video, sed dico quod credo ... 
(p. 628,18 £.) spiritale corpus nescimus quantos habebit accessus (de re quippe inexperta 
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fassbares Zeugnis k6nne der Bericht der Evangelisten und Apostel tiber 
Christi Auferstehung gelten, von dem auf die Auferstehung des 
menschlichen Leibes geschlossen werden kann.’ 

Wegen der skeptischen Geste und der Zeitenthobenheit der Er- 
zahlung bezeichne ich diesen Teil von civ., im Besonderen den Ausblick 
auf das gliickselige Leben im auferstandenen K6rper in civ. 22, als Ge- 
dankenexperiment, wohl wissend, dass Augustin seiner Vision aufgrund 
der biblischen Autorisierung durchaus einen prophetischen Anspruch 
zugestanden hitte. 


2. Die Frage nach der philosophischen Relevanz 


Zwar sttitzen sich Augustins Ausfitihrungen auf Offenbarungswahrhei- 
ten, sie beziehen sich jedoch auf keinen empirisch wahrnehmbaren oder 
durch theoria erschlieBbaren Bereich. Sie kénnen (und sollen) nicht 
durch Beweise hergeleitet werden, da sich die Darstellung auf Ereignisse 
bezieht, die auBerhalb von Raum und Zeit legen. Abgesehen von Buch 
19, wo Augustin im Rahmen seiner Vision des ewigen Friedens auch 
die Bedingungen des weltlichen Friedens und damit den Staatsbegriff 
diskutiert, kann also diesem letzten Teil von civ. zunachst keine philo- 
sophische Relevanz zugeschrieben werden. Mit der expliziten Orien- 
tierung an biblischen und insbesondere christlichen Jenseitsvorstellun- 
gen sind die Bticher 20—22 vielmehr ftir die frithe Kirchen- und Re- 
ligionsgeschichte von Interesse. 

Hinzu kommt, dass ftir diese Vorstellungen das Dogma der Aufer- 
stehung des Leibes grundlegend ist, das, wie Augustin selbst betont, ftir 
die Philosophen nicht akzeptabel, ja ein Skandalon ist.* Die Axiome der 


loquimur) ; 22,30 (p. 631,7—10); vgl. 20,30 (p. 486,11-—15); 21,2. Der Glaube 
an die Auferstehung ist Pflicht des Christen (20,20, p. 455,24—29 u.6.) und 
seine Verbreitung ist ein Argument ftir die Wahrheit dieser Lehre (22,5—7 und 
25). — Zur Entwicklung der augustinischen Auferstehungslehre, die sich in eine 
friihe und spatere Phase teilen lasst, vgl. Van Fleteren 1978, 9-15; Miles 1979, 
106-125. Die Position, die Augustin in civ. vertritt, findet sich ausftihrlich auch 
in ench. (bes. Kap. 23) und cura mort. 2. 

7 So bereits 1 Cor 15,12—14; auch Aug. doctr. chr. 2,50; symb. cat. 1,9; c. 
Faust. 11,7; ep. 205,2. Zur Guiltigkeit des Schlussverfahrens vgl. Bucher 1982, 
3-45, hier 34; Fuhrer 2006, 99-114, hier 102 f. - Das Argument wurde von 
Origenes kritisiert; dazu Miles 1979, 105 mit Anm. 43; 163. 

8 Augustin nennt in 22,4 als Autoren der Polemik homines docti atque sapientes (p. 
557,17); in 22,11 sind es die Schiiler Platons (p. 584,25: [qui] magistro Platone 
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antiken Naturphilosophie lassen die Behauptung nicht zu, dass ein 
lebloser K6rper bzw. verwestes Fleisch nach einer unbestimmten 
Zeitspanne bzw. erst nach dem Ende des Kosmos und auBerhalb von 
Raum und Zeit wieder von der Seele belebt werden und ohne Ver- 
derbnis ewig weiterexistieren konne. Das Dogma widerspricht dem — 
seit Aristoteles etablierten — Axiom, dass alles, was entstanden ist, dem 
Prozess des Vergehens unterworfen ist.’ Sein Referenzrahmen ist also 
klar nicht die antike Philosophie. Es handelt sich vielmehr um eine 
alttestamentliche, dann durch die Evangelien und Paulus im Christen- 
tum verankerte Lehre, deren Giiltigkeit durch die biblische Autorisie- 
rung von keinem Christen bestritten werden kann.'’ Zwar haben einige 
Kirchenvater — Gregor von Nyssa, Hilarius und der frithe Augustin — 
versucht, sie in den philosophischen Diskurs einzuschreiben, indem sie 
den auferstandenen K6rper weitgehend spiritualisierten; Origenes fasste 
ihn sogar als ginzlich leib-frei auf.'' Dagegen betont Augustin in seinen 
spaten Schriften, zu denen civ. gehOrt, ausdriicklich, dass die Seelen im 
Jenseits zwar nach 1 Cor 15,44 nicht mehr einen animalischen, sondern 
einen geistigen K6rper haben wiirden, dass dieser K6rper aber Fleisch 
(caro) sein werde, das nun ganz vom Geist durchdrungen sei und ihm 
gehorche.'” Er widerspricht damit explizit der (popular-)platonischen 


didicerunt etc.), in 22,25 die philosophi nobiles (p. 617,6 £.), in 22,26 ist es Por- 
phyrios; vgl. auch 22,12. In 10,29 (p. 449,22—28) ist es eine Gruppe von 
Gegnern, die sich auf Porphyrios bezieht (hoc fortasse credere recusatis intuentes 
Porphyrium); vgl. auch 10,32 (p. 460,3—20); vel. en. Ps. 88,2,5 (multi philosophi 
gentium). Fiir eine Liste der Gegner, die Augustin in diesem Kontext erwahnt, 
vgl. Marrou/La Bonnardiére 1966, 111-136, hier 115 f. Vgl. auch Tert. adv. 
Marc. 5,19. In Act 17,33 nennt Paulus’ Areopagrede Stoiker und Epikureer als 
Gegner der Auferstehung. Nach Plot. 3,6,6 ist die &otaois &T1O TOU GaPaTOS 
die endgiiltige Loslosung der Seele vom Korper (dazu Tazi 1989, 523). 

9 Vel. Aug. civ. 22,12—24 (s.u. Abschn. 3.3.). Dazu Marrou/La Bonnardiére 
1966, 124. 

10 Die zentrale Stelle ist 1 Cor 15,42—53; dazu Fredriksen 1991, 75-87, hier 80— 
82. Vel. weiter Le 21,18; Mt 17,1—9; 22,23-—33; dazu Marrou/La Bonnardiére 
1966, 122; Tazi 1989, 523. 

11 Dazu Miles 1979, 104-106; Tazi 1989, 529-534; Bynum 1995, 59-86. Zu 
Augustins friiher Position in dieser Frage (vgl. z.B. f: et symb. 24; mus. 6,7) vel. 
Miles 1979, 110. 

12 S. 242,11; Gn. litt. 7,6,9—7,8,11; ench. 91. In civ. spricht Augustin 6fter von caro 
spiritalis: 22,21: erit ergo spiritui subdita caro spiritalis, sed tamen caro, non spiritus; 
vel. 13,20 (p. 584,3—8); 13,22 (p. 587,17); 13,23 (p. 587,29-588,3): absit 


tamen ut spiritus ea credamus futura, sed corpora carnis habitura substantiam, sed nullam 
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Anthropologie und nennt als Vertreter der Gegenposition namentlich 
Porphyrios oder pauschal die Platoniker.'’ Die Auseinandersetzung mit 
den Platonikern in dieser Frage durchzieht nicht allein civ.,'* sondern 
findet auch in Predigten statt!? und wird damit auf verschiedenen 
Ebenen und mit unterschiedlichen Adressaten offentlich geftihrt. 

Damit markiert Augustin doch zumindest ein Interesse an philo- 
sophischen Theoremen. Er sttitzt sich zudem sogar grundlegend auf die 
antike Anthropologie und deren Unterscheidung und ontologische 
Hierarchisierung von Korper, Seele und Geist. Das allein macht nun 
aber eine dogmatische Position noch nicht philosophisch relevant. Von 
theoretischem Interesse ist vielmehr der Umstand, dass Augustin in der 
Auseinandersetzung mit der platonischen Gegenposition die biblische 
Offenbarungswahrheit nachtraglich doch zu einem Beweisziel macht, 
also aus philosophischen Pramissen herleiten will. Er lasst sich also auf 
die Herausforderung der philosophischen Gegner ein und gibt — zu- 
mindest in der Argumentation — die Position auf, dass das Dogma von 
der Auferstehung des Leibes unhintergehbar sei, und versucht den 
Eindruck zu vermitteln, dass es gerade aufgrund platonischer Axiome 
bewiesen werden koénne. 

Es bleibt die Frage, ob Augustin die Verankerung der Auferste- 
hungslehre in der philosophischen Tradition gelingt, oder ob sein 
Versuch, das Dogma mit den rationalen Mitteln der philosophischen 
Sprache zum Ausdruck zu bringen, die Funktion hat, dieses nur vor- 
dergriindig als Philosophem zu prasentieren, und damit letztlich vor 
allem rhetorische Einkleidung ist. Zunachst gilt es also die Giiltigkeit 
von Augustins Beweisftihrung zu prtifen. Zum Schluss soll jedoch auch 
die Frage gestellt werden, ob die Lehre von der eschatologischen 
Wiederanbindung der Seele an den Leib auch ohne eine solche formale 
Legitimation als Beitrag zur philosophischen Leib-Seele-Diskussion 
gewertet werden kann. 


tarditatem corruptionemque carnalem spiritu vivificante passura. In c. Faust. 24,2 lasst 
er auch den homo exterior an der Auferstehung teilhaben. 

13° S.o. Anm. 8. Im Zentrum von Augustins Auseinandersetzung steht Porphyrios’ 
Lehre von der Riickkehr der Seele in die ,Heimat‘, weshalb Theiler 1933, 
160-251 und O’Meara 1959 Porphyrios als Hauptquelle fiir Augustins Neu- 
platonismus annehmen; vgl. auch Richey 1995, 129-142. 

14 Vel. neben den im Folgenden genannten Stellen bes. civ. 10,30-—32; 12,27; 
13,16—20. Vgl. dazu Fuhrer 1997, 87-108. 

15 S. 240,4; 241. Dazu Alfeche 1995, 95-140. 
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3. Die Konstruktion von Pramissen 
3.1. Die Bindung der Seele an den K6rper (22,4) 


Buch 22 beginnt mit einem Ausblick auf das Schicksal der Menschen in 
der civitas dei, die gemaB dem Willen des almiachtigen Gottes im Leib 
auferstehen und im ,,neuen Himmel“ und auf der ,,zneuen Erde“ ewig 
leben werden; die Aussagen werden mit Verweisen auf die Propheten 
Jesaja und Daniel belegt (22,3).'° Augustin begniigt sich jedoch nicht 
mit dem Rekurs auf die biblische Autoritat (vis tantae auctoritatis), son- 
dern wendet sich in Kap. 4 den Argumenten der Philosophen (homines 
docti et sapientes) zu. Diese wiirden sich gegen die Auferstehung der 
K6rper aussprechen, da es wider die Natur ware (neque enim natura 
pateretur), wenn irdische K6rper nicht auf der Erde blieben.'’ Als Beleg 
wird ein Zitat aus Cicero rep. 3,28 angeftihrt, wo von der Apotheose des 
Hercules und des Romulus die Rede ist, deren K6rper nicht ,,in den 
Himmel", also in die tiberirdische (supralunare) Sphire, gelangt seien. In 
der philosophischen Argumentation gilt also — nach Augustins Dar- 
stellung — das Axiom, dass nur der Geist, nicht aber der menschliche 
K6rper in tiberirdische Spharen gelangen kann. 

Dieses Axiom gilt es im Folgenden zu widerlegen. In einem ersten 
Schritt ftihrt Augustin ein kleines Gedankenexperiment durch (22,4, p. 
557,28—558,7): 


si enim animae tantummodo essemus, id est sine ullo corpore spiritus, et in caelo 
habitantes terrena animalia nesciremus nobisque futurum esse diceretur, ut terrenis 
corporibus animandis quodam vinculo mirabili necteremur: [1] nonne multo fortius 
argumentaremur id credere recusantes et diceremus naturam non pati, ut res incor- 
porea ligamento corporeo vinciretur? et tamen plena est terra vegetantibus animis haec 
membra terrena, miro sibi modo conexa et implicita. 


Denn wenn wir nur Seelen, also kérperlose Geister waren und im Himmel 
wohnend von irdischen Geschépfen nichts wiissten, und man uns dann 
sagte, wir wtirden durch ein seltsames Band mit irdischen Leibern ver- 
kniipft werden, um sie zu beseelen: [I] ja, wiirden wir das nicht noch viel 
entschiedener in hartnickigem Unglauben bestreiten und es naturwidrig 


16 Is 26,19; 65,17—-19 und 66,22 (VerheiBung des ,,zneuen Himmels und der 
neuen Erde“; vgl. auch Ape 21,1, zitiert in civ. 20,16; vgl. auch 22,29, p. 
629,17—26); Dn 12,1 f.; 7,18 und 27. 

17 P. 557,25 £.: neque enim natura pateretur, ut id quod esset e terra nisi in terra maneret. 
Die Formulierung dieses Axioms findet sich auch in civ. 22,11 (s.u. Ab- 


schn. 3.2.); vgl. auch s, 242,7. 
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heiBen, dass ein unkGrperliches Wesen durch ein k6rperliches Band ge- 
fesselt werde? Dennoch ist die Erde voller Seelen, die ihre irdischen 
Glieder beleben, mit denen sie wundersam verkniipft und vereinigt sind.'* 


Man hat sich folgendes Szenario vorzustellen: Wir Menschen sind nur 
Seelen (animae), ohne K6rper sogar nur Geist (spiritus), wohnen ,,im 
Himmel“ und haben kein Wissen von irdischen Lebewesen. Nun sagt 
uns jemand, wir wiirden mit einer Fessel an irdische K6rpern gebunden, 
um diese zu beleben: Wtirden wir nicht viel eher dies nicht glauben 
wollen und als ,,widernatiirlich* bezeichnen (naturam non pati), namlich 
dass etwas Unk6rperliches mit einem ko6rperlichen Band _gefesselt 
werden konne (scil. als dass wir wie die Philosophen bestreiten witirden, 
dass der K6rper auferstehen werde)? Das ,Widernatiirliche* ist aber 
Tatsache: Die Erde ist voll von Seelen, die an K6rper gebunden sind. 

Das Gedankenexperiment lauft also auf folgenden Syllogismus 
hinaus: Wenn die Verbindung von K6rper und Geist widernatiirlich ist, 
eine Verbindung auf der Erde aber méglich ist, muss eine solche auch 
im tberirdischen Bereich méglich sein. Augustin greift damit auf die 
Denkfigur des argumentum a maiore (oder a fortiori) ad minus zurtick, das er 
in der Form ,wenn x (elementum maius), dann noch vielmehr y (ele- 
mentum minus)* wiederholt anftihrt. Im vorliegenden Fall wird mit dem 
Komparativ (multo fortius) die Tatsache, dass auf der Erde eine Verbin- 
dung von KG6rper und Seele méglich ist, als elementum maius markiert, 
die Moglichkeit der Verbindung der beiden ,,im Himmel" als elementum 
minus. Diese Rangordnung der Argumente ist aber nur im Gedanken- 
experiment médglich: Nur dann, wenn wir reine Geister im Himmel 
waren, wtirden wir die Verbindung mit einem Korper auf Erden fiir 
schwieriger halten als dieselbe Verbindung in unserer eigenen — 
himmlischen — Sphiare. Fiir uns Menschen im Diesseits stellt sich aber 
die Situation umgekehrt dar: Die Verbindung von Leib und Seele auf 
der Erde ist Realitaét; die Méglichkeit ihrer Verbindung im Himmel 
k6nnen wir uns nur schwer vorstellen. Das Argument mtisste also ei- 
gentlich a minore ad maius verlaufen und witirde ohne Gedankenexpe- 
riment nicht funktionieren. 

Ohnehin wiirde ein Platoniker — und auch Augustin — gegen dieses 
Argument (I) einwenden, dass die Seele in der ontologischen Hierarchie 
hoher steht als der K6rper, weshalb ihr eher die Fahigkeit zugesprochen 


18 Die Ubersetzungen sind, mit leichten Verinderungen, iibernommen aus: 
Aurelius Augustinus, Vom Gottesstaat (De civitate dei), ibs. von W. Thimme, 
eingel. und komm. von C. Andresen (Miinchen *1991). 
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werden kann, nach ,unten‘ zu steigen und sich mit dem Ko6rper zu 
verbinden, als dass dem K6rper zuzugestehen ist, dass er sich in die 
tiberirdische Sphare erheben kann. Auch gemaB der platonischen — und 
ebenso der augustinischen — Seinshierarchie ist also die Zuordnung von 
maius und minus gerade umgekehrt. Zudem gibt es in der platonischen 
Tradition eine Reihe von Erklarungsversuchen ftir das Phanomen, dass 
die unsterbliche Seele tiberhaupt in einen verginglichen irdischen 
K6rper hinabsteigt: Neben der Strafe'’ hat die Einkérperung die 
Funktion, dass die Seele als ontologisch Uberlegene die Kérperwelt 
bewegt und belebt.”’ In der philosophischen Argumentation kénnte also 
Augustins Gedankenexperiment sogleich die Grundlage entzogen 
werden: Die Verbindung von Seele und K6rper auf der Erde ist nicht 
widernattirlich, sondern eine anthropologische Notwendigkeit. 

Augustin berticksichtigt dieses Axiom der platonischen Lehrtradi- 
tion nur implizit, indem er das erste Argument (I) entsprechend um- 
formuliert (22,4, p. 558,7—11): 


[II] cur ergo eodem volente deo, qui_fecit hoc animal, non poterit terrenum corpus in 
caeleste corpus attolli, si animus omni ac per hoc etiam caelesti corpore praestabilior 
terreno corpori potuit inligari? 


[UH] Warum also sollte, wenn derselbe Gott, der solche Lebewesen ge- 
schaften hat, es will, nicht auch ein irdischer K6rper zu einem himmlischen 
erhoben werden koénnen, wenn doch die Seele, die vorziiglicher ist als alle, 
also auch himmlische K6rper, an einen irdischen gebunden werden 
konnte? 


Wenn der Geist (animus), der jedem Korper tiberlegen ist, sich mit dem 
irdischen K6rper verbinden kann, wird es also auch méglich sein, dass 
der irdische K6rper zu einem himmlischen erhoben werden kann, aber 
nur: ,,wenn Gott dies will“ (deo volente). Hier verlauft die Argumen- 
tation nun tatsachlich a minore ad maius: Die Verbindung der Seele mit 
dem KGrper ist entsprechend der platonischen Seinsordnung méglich; 
der Schluss auf die Méglichkeit der Erhebung des K6rpers in die 
himmlische Sphiare ergibt sich nicht a fortiori. Deshalb muss Augustin 


19 Gegen diese Position (vgl. Pl. Phdr. 250c), namentlich gegen Origenes, wendet 
sich Augustin in civ. 11,23 u.6. Dazu O'Daly 1987, 71 f. 

20 Nach Plot. 4,8,1 £ hat sie auch die Aufgabe, den Korper ontologisch aufzu- 
werten, weshalb ihr sogar eine Affinitat zum K6rper eigen ist. Augustin 
tibernimmt dieses Element in civ. 22,26 f., wo er es in seiner Argumentation 
gegen Porphyrios als platonisch definiert, sowie in der eigenen Position (s.u. 


Abschn. 3.5. mit Anm. 50). Dazu Cipriani 1996, 369-400, hier 383 f. 
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eine helfende Instanz einschalten, die dadurch, dass sie mit einem all- 
machtigen Willen ausgestattet ist, tiber den physikalischen Gesetzen 
steht und das Argument a minore erst erm6glicht. Der Wille dessen, der 
ein Lebewesen aus Geist und irdischem Leib schaften konnte (qui fecit hoc 
animal), kann prinzipiell irgend etwas bewirken, auch etwas, das den 
Gesetzen der Natur widerspricht.*! Dieses Argument wird Augustin in 
den spateren Kapiteln noch philosophisch begriinden (s.u. Ab- 
schn. 3.4.); hier wird seine Gtiltigkeit implizit vorausgesetzt. 

Betrachten wir die Argumentationslinie nochmals genauer: Der 
Geist kann also — bereits jetzt (potuit) — auf der ontologischen Wertig- 
keitsleiter zwei Stufen nach unten steigen (und dabei den himmlischen 
K6rper, dem er ontologisch niher ist, tiberspringen). Der K6rper wird 
irgendeinmal (poterit) eine Stufe aufsteigen und dabei offensichtlich seine 
Substanz andern kénnen, indem er sich vom ferrenum corpus zum caeleste 
corpus erhebt. Damit bezieht sich Augustin auf die paulinische Unter- 
scheidung zwischen dem corpus animale, das die Menschen seit ihrer 
Erschaffung haben, und dem corpus spiritale, das die Gerechten bei der 
Auferstehung erhalten werden (1 Cor 15,44).” Er vergleicht somit zwei 
Prozesse miteinander, die einen véllig unterschiedlichen Realitatsgrad 
haben und daher eigentlich nicht vergleichbar sind. Die durch unsere 
gegenwartige Existenz als Menschen empirisch fassbare Fahigkeit des 
Geistes, sich mit einem irdischen K6rper zu verbinden, wird mit der 
potentiellen Fahigkeit des irdischen K6rpers gleichgestellt, sich nach 
Aufhebung von Zeit und Raum im Jenseits in einen himmlischen zu 
verwandeln. 

Es folgt eine zweite Frage, die einen erneuten Vergleich anstellt 
(22,4, p. 558,11—16): 


[HI] an terrena particula tam exigua potuit aliquid caelesti corpore melius apud se 
tenere, ut sensum haberet et vitam, et eam sentientem atque viventem dedignabitur 
caelum suscipere aut susceptam non poterit sustinere, cum de re sentiat et vivat ista 
meliore, quam est corpus omne caeleste ? 


[HI] Oder konnte dies bisschen Erdenstaub etwas festhalten, was besser ist 
als selbst ein himmlischer Kérper, um dadurch Empfindung und Leben zu 
gewinnen, aber der Himmel sollte es verschmahen, das bereits empfin- 
dende und lebende Geschdpf aufzunehmen, oder es nicht behalten kon- 


21 In 22,5—10 wird dies mit Verweisen auf die Auferstehung Christi, eine lange 
Serie von Wundererscheinungen und die Martyrer bezeugt. Augustin trennt 
aber in seiner Diskussion philosophische und innerchristliche Argumentation 
voneinander. 


22 Vel. die Ausftihrungen in civ. 22,21. 
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nen, da es doch nun kraft dessen, was besser ist als jeder himmlische 
Ko6rper, empfindet und lebt? 


Das Argument III, in dem der Weg a minore ad maius auch ohne Zu- 
hilfenahme der géttlichen Instanz funktioniert, veranschaulicht den 
Vergleich zwischen den Fahigkeiten von Geist und K6rper in Argument 
II, indem der irdische K6rper als ,,winzige irdische Partikel bezeichnet 
wird. Wenn diese die Kraft hat, die Seele festzuhalten, damit sie ihm 
Leben und Empfindung (sensus) erméglicht, soll also der Himmel sie — 
die winzige Partikel — nicht aufnehmen k6nnen? Damit greift Augustin 
die bereits am Anfang von Kap. 4 erwahnte Vorstellung auf, dass die 
Seele an den Leib ,,gebunden“ sei (vinculo ... necteremur ... ligamento 
vinciretur), und macht den Korper zum aktiven Partner in dieser Ver- 
bindung,” der die Seele im eigenen Interesse — und aus eigener Kraft — 
an sich fesseln kann. 

Im zweiten Teil von Argument III postuliert er die Fahigkeit des 
An-sich-Bindens auch ftir den Himmel: Wenn also die kleine Partikel 
K6rper (das elementum minus) die Seele auf der Erde festhalten kann, 
sollte der ,,Himmel® (das elementum maius) den beseelten Korper (eam 
sentientem atque viventem) nicht aufnehmen wollen und bei sich behalten 
k6nnen? Hat ja doch der K6rper allein dadurch, dass er mit der Seele 
verbunden ist, an ontologischer Qualitat gewonnen (so dass es dem 
Himmel ohnehin leichter fallen miisste, ihn festzuhalten). Der Himmel 
wird als seinshierarchisch héheres Wesen vorgestellt, das doch min- 
destens gleiche Fahigkeiten haben muss wie das niedrigere Wesen 
,K6rper’. Der Vergleich ist aber insofern nicht statthaft, als der Himmel 
als kosmischer Raum im Prinzip Seele und Ko6rper offensteht, doch 
vermag der K6érper aufgrund seiner nattirlichen Beschaffenheit nicht 
aufzusteigen. Es muss also zuerst bewiesen werden, dass der KOrper 
tiberhaupt aufsteigen kann, bevor mit dem Paradox argumentiert wird, 
dass der Himmel ihn nicht aufzunehmen vermége. 

Das Argument IV versucht dies nachzuholen. Augustin greift das a 
fortiori-Argument I auf und erweitert es (22,4, p. 558,19—22): 


[IV] cur enim non vehementius admiramur incorporeos animos, caelesti corpore 
potiores, terrenis inligari corporibus quam corpora licet terrena sedibus quamvis ca- 
elestibus, tamen corporeis sublimari ...? 


23 Zur Metapher der ,Partnerschaft‘ von Korper und Seele vgl. auch unten 
Anm. 50. 
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[[V] Warum nur wundern wir uns nicht weit mehr dartiber, dass unkor- 
perliche, selbst himmlischen Korpern tiberlegene Seelen an irdische Leiber 
gebunden werden, als dartiber, dass irdische Leiber zu zwar himmlischen, 
doch immerhin k6rperlichen Behausungen erhoben werden? 


Es musse doch viel mehr erstaunen, dass sich die Seelen mit den irdi- 
schen Korpern verbinden, also nicht etwa mit den himmlischen K6r- 
pern, somit in der Abwartsbewegung sogar eine Stufe tiberspringen, als 
dass sich die irdischen K6rper in die himmlischen Sphiaren erheben 
kénnten, die zudem ebenfalls k6rperlich sind. Augustin bezieht sich 
hiermit auf die in allen naturphilosophischen Lehren akzeptierte Vor- 
stellung, dass der ,,Himmel, in dem sich die vom K6rper getrennten 
Seelen aufhalten, kérperlich sei. Also: Wenn sich der Geist in einen 
k6rperlichen Bereich — den Himmel — begeben kann, muss dies dem 
Korper erst recht mdglich sein. Das Problem, dass die K6rperlichkeit 
der supralunaren Sphiare eine andere ist als die der irdischen, wird hier 
nur gestreift, indem mit der Bewegung des menschlichen K6rpers in 
den himmlischen Bereich die Vorstellung der ,,Sublimation verbunden 
wird (sublimari). Augustin kommt in Kap. 11 erneut darauf zurtick (s.u. 
Abschn. 3.2.). 

Argument V ist eine Umformulierung von IV, bezieht nun aber 
erneut (wie bereits II) den Aspekt der goéttlichen Schdpfung mit ein 
(22,4, p. 558,24—28): 


[V] nam profecto sobria ratione consulta mirabilioris esse divini operis reperitur 
incorporalibus corporalia quodam modo attexere quam licet diversa, quia illa caele- 
stia, ista terrestria, tamen corpora et corpora copulare. 


[V] Denn bei verniinftiger Uberlegung muss doch einleuchten, dass es ein 
wunderbareres Gotteswerk ist, K6rperliches irgendwie mit Unk6rperli- 
chem zu verkniipfen, als K6rper zu Korpern zu gesellen, mégen sie auch als 
himmilisch und irdisch voneinander verschieden sein. 


Augustin argumentiert erneut a fortiori: Erstaunlicher ist, dass Gott bei 
seinem sch6pferischen Handeln UnkGrperliches mit K6rperlichem 
»verwebte™, als dass er zwei k6rperliche Dinge, Elemente von Himmel 
und Erde, miteinander verband. Im Gegensatz zu Argument II ist nun 
Gott selbst Subjekt der Tatigkeit des Verbindens: Wenn er also ersteres 
(elementum maius) kann, kann er erst recht das zweite (elementum minus). 
Wiederum wird postuliert, dass Gott allmachtig ist. 

Fazit: Augustin argumentiert in civ. 22,4 mit einer Gedankenfigur, 
die beim Leser/HGrer den Eindruck erzeugen soll, dass die Verbindung 
von Leib und Seele in der tiberirdischen Sphire ebenso méglich sei wie 
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— oder sogar noch eher méglich sei als — auf der Erde. Im Detail erweist 
sich die Beweisftihrung als nicht stichhaltig; damit bleibt sie in erster 
Linie rhetorisch. 


3.2. Der ordo elementorum asst auch die Erhebung von K6rpern 
in den Himmel zu (22,11) 


Den Ausfiihrungen von 22,4 liegt implizit die Vorstelung zugrunde, 
dass die in der Philosophie formulierten Naturgesetze es nicht zulassen, 
dass irdische K6rper in die tiberirdische Sphare gelangen konnen. Zwar 
hat Augustin mit den a maiore/minore-Argumenten zu beweisen ver- 
sucht, dass dies médglich sei. Die Widerlegung der Naturgesetze, die 
dieser Annahme widersprechen, hat er dabei jedoch nicht unternom- 
men. Sie folgt in Kap. 11 nach einem Verweis auf die Auferstehung 
Christi und einem Katalog von Wunderheilungen (Kap. 5-10). 
Grundlage ist die Rede des platonischen Timaios bzw. die Auslegung 
durch die Platoniker (ratiocinatores isti ... magistro Platone didicerunt), die 
die Lehre als genuin platonisch verstehen.”* 

Augustin diskutiert die Lehre vom Gewicht der Elemente (de pon- 
deribus elementorum) aus Ti. 32, der zufolge die Erde als schwerstes 
Element und der Himmel als leichtestes in ihrer Mitte Wasser und Luft 
umfassen, so dass sich eine ontologische Stufung Erde-Wasser-Luft- 
Himmel ergebe. Daraus folgt, ,,dass ein irdischer K6rper nicht im 
Himmel sein kénne“ (non potest esse terrenum corpus in caelo).”? Dies soll 
nun mit Hinweisen auf die empirische Erfahrung widerlegt werden,” 
und wiederum argumentiert Augustin a fortiori: Es fanden sich aber doch 
in allen vier Sphiren Kérper aus den jeweils anderen Sphiren;”’ sollte 
also der ,,allmachtige Ktinstler“ — der Schopfer oder Demiurg — den 
menschlichen K6rpern nicht die Fahigkeit geben k6nnen, sich in den 


24 P. 584,22—25. Die Zuschreibung der von Timaios vorgebrachten Lehre an 
Platon ist legitim, da sie der platonischen Interpretationstradition entspricht. 
Dazu Erler 2007, 529. 

25 P. 584,30; vel. 22,4 (s.o. Anm. 17 und den Text dazu). 

26 In civ. 13,18 fiihrt Augustin auch das ,Faktum‘ der leiblichen Auferstehung 
Christi an; dazu Alfeche 1995, 131. 

27 So bereits in civ. 13,19. In Ti. 49c lasst Platon Timaios aber von einer zyklischen 
Transformation der Elemente sprechen; dazu Alfeche 1995, 111. 
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Himmel zu erheben und dort zu bleiben (22,11)?” Augustin bringt 
damit zwei neue Elemente in die Diskussion der Timaios-Passage hin- 
ein: Der menschliche K6rper kann eine bestimmte ,,Qualitat (qualitas) 
annehmen, um in die tiberirdische Sphire zu gelangen (p. 585,22); 
impliziert ist damit die These von der Transformation des corpus animale 
in das corpus spiritale gemaB 1 Cor 15,44, die bereits in 22,4 (Argument 
Il) herangezogen wurde.” Verursacher dieser Transformation ist der 
omnipotens artifex (p. 585,23 f.): Wenn Gott allmachtig ist, kann er seine 
Geschépfe mit allen denkbaren Fahigkeiten ausstatten. Er kann damit 
auch den ordo elementorum durchbrechen. Damit wird jede Beweisftih- 
rung eigentlich tiberfliissig. Trotzdem schiebt Augustin eine pagane 
Wundererzahlung aus einer Schrift Varros ein: Eine der Unzucht an- 
geklagte Vestalin trug zum Beweis ihrer Unschuld in einem Sieb Wasser 
aus dem Tiber vor ihre Richter, ohne dass ein Tropfen verloren ging. 
Varros Testimonium soll also zeigen, dass auch in der paganen wis- 
senschaftlichen Literatur von gottlicher Manipulation der Naturgesetze 
ausgegangen wird. 

Das Argument der géttlichen Allmacht wird hier erneut nur am 
Rande diskutiert. Im Zentrum steht die Frage nach der Beschaftenheit 
(qualitas) der K6rper, die in die tiberirdische Sphare gelangen konnen: 
Es sei evident, dass das Feuer, das gemaf der naturphilosophischen 
Stufenontologie der himmlischen Sphiare angehGrt, auch auf und sogar 
unter der Erde sein kann. Wenn die Philosophen dies damit erklaren, 
dass das himmlische Feuer von anderer Konsistenz sei (tranquillus, purus, 
innoxius, sempiternus) als das irdische (turbidus, fumeus, corruptibilis atque 
corruptor),”’ miissen sie auch akzeptieren, dass die Natur der irdischen 
Korper zu einem gewissen Zeitpunkt (aliquando) unverginglich werden 
kann und damit eine der himmlischen Sphare angemessene Seinsform 
haben wird (22,11, p. 587,26—29): 


. cur ergo nolunt, ut credamus naturam corporum terrenorum aliquando incor- 
ruptibilem factam caelo convenientem futuram, sicut nunc ignis corruptibilis his 
convenit terris ? 


28 P. 585,22—24: et ut accipiat qualitatem corpus humanum, qua ferri in caelum et esse 
possit in caelo, omnipotenti artifici contradicitur? 

29 Vel. auch ench. 91; s. 242,11; 277,4. 

30 Vgl. z.B. Pl. Ti. 58d. Beide Feuer sind kérperlich; nicht vergleichbar ist also die 
Unterscheidung zwischen wahrnehmbarem und korperlosem ,Himmel*, die 
Platonikern und Christen gemeinsam ist (vgl. auch Aug. conf: 12,2); dazu 
Lumpe 1991, 185; 196 f.; 204 f. 
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. warum wollen sie uns dann zu glauben verbieten, dass die Natur irdi- 
scher Leiber, wenn sie dereinst unverginglich geworden sind, zum Him- 
mel passen werde, wie jetzt das vergingliche Feuer zu dieser Erde passt? 


Augustin postuliert hier, dass die Lehre von der doppelten Beschaf- 
fenheit des Feuers, also des irdischen Feuers und des Athers, eine Art 
Analogieschluss erlaube. Wenn das Feuer in der irdischen wie auch in 
der himmlischen Sphare unterschiedlich beschaffen sein kann, mtisse 
dies auch fiir den menschlichen K6rper méglich sein. 

Die Problematik dieser Argumentation ist evident: In der antiken 
Naturphilosophie wird mit einem Analogieschluss, der eine Form der 
Induktion ist, aufgrund der Ahnlichkeit zweier (oder mehrerer) natiir- 
licher Phanomene in einigen ihrer Teile auf die Ahnlichkeit weiterer, 
den Sinnen nicht zuginglicher Teile geschlossen. Die Unterscheidung 
von irdischem und himmlischem — astralem — Feuer basiert auf Na- 
turbeobachtung; die Unterscheidung von irdischem und auferstande- 
nem, geistigem K6rper ist das Konstrukt einer religidsen Lehre. Au- 
gustin bringt damit ein nattirliches Phanomen und ein spekulatives 
Element miteinander in Verbindung, zwischen denen weder im Wesen 
noch in der Struktur eine Ahnlichkeit besteht. Der Schluss vom astralen 
Feuer auf die Existenz eines corpus spiritale ist somit nicht legitim. 


3.3. Die Physiologie des auferstandenen Leibes (22,12—24) 


In Kap. 12 ftihrt Augustin eine Reihe von Einwanden gegen die 
Auferstehungslehre an, die nicht naher identifizierte Gegner vorbringen 
wiirden. Die Einwande kreisen um die Frage nach dem Aussehen des 
auferstanden Leibes im Verhialtnis zum Zustand des auf Erden lebenden 
K6rpers bzw. einer Leiche, der ja je nach Alter (vom abgetriebenen 
Fotus bis zum Greisen), GréBe und Statur (Magerkeit und Fettleibig- 
keit), Wuchs (Missgeburten, Monstrositat) und Verunstaltungen vor 
und nach dem Tod (Folter, Verwesung, Kannibalismus) unterschiedlich 
sein kann.*! Die Kapitel 13-21 widmen sich im Detail der Beantwor- 


31 Vel. auch ench. 84-92; civ. 13,20; s. 243. Dazu Bynum 1995, 97-104. Der 
Vergleich mit dem Statuenbildner findet sich auch bei Chrys. hom. in 
Matth. 34,4. — Indem Augustin am Schluss des Kapitels auf die Lehre der 
Metempsychose bei Platon und Porphyrios Bezug nimmt, legt er eine Identi- 
fikation der Autoren dieser Vorwiirfe mit Vertretern der platonischen Lehre 
zumindest nahe. 
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tung dieser Fragen: Gott wird fehlende Teile am auferstandenen Leib 
ersetzen (22,14), den Kindern und Greisen die K6rper geben, die sie in 
der Jugend erlangt hatten bzw. erlangt haben (22,15), deformierte 
Stellen durch Um- oder Neuordnung in einen idealen Zustand ver- 
setzen (22,19), durch Kannibalismus von einem Menschen in einen 
anderen tibergegangenes Fleisch aus der Luft ,,zurtickrufen“ (22,20, p. 
600,11; p. 601,9 und 15: revocare) oder es dann, wenn es sich ganz 
aufgelést hat, neu zusammensetzen (p. 601,17: reparare). Wie ein 
Kunstler, der aus ein und demselben Material immer wieder neue 
Statuen formen kann (22,19), stellt Gott die K6rper wieder so her (p. 
598,29: corrigere; 22,21, p. 602,11: restituere), dass jeder der Idee (ratio) 
seines irdischen K6rpers (22,14 und 20), dem ,,inneren Menschen“ 
(22,16) und dem ,,Mafi der Vollkommenheit“ und den Gesetzen der 
Harmonie entspricht und damit zum vir perfectus wird.’ Mit dem 
Ubergang in diesen neuen Zustand stellen sich auch die Unverderb- 
lichkeit (incorruptio) und Unsterblichkeit (inmortalitas) des Leibes ein, 
nicht zuletzt auch die Freiheit von fleischlichen Begierden, so dass die 
Manner und Frauen mit ihren Geschlechtsteilen ohne Geschlechtsver- 
kehr und die Frauen in der Folge ohne Geburtswehen zusammen leben 
kénnen.** 

In diesem Teil (Kap. 12—24) liefert Augustin die physiologische 
Grundlage fiir die philosophisch ausgerichtete Argumentation in den 
folgenden Kapiteln (25—28).” Gestiitzt auf die biblische Autoritit 


32 Gestiitzt auf Eph 4,13—16. Zur Tradition der Argumentation in der griechi- 
schen christlichen Literatur, gegen die sich Origenes wendet, vgl. Bynum 1995, 
104 f. (vgl. ibid. 163 Anm. 38 zu rabbinischen und iranischen Quellen); Tazi 
1989, 539. 

33. Zum ,,MaB der Vollkommenheit* (nach Eph 4,13) vgl. 22,14 (p. 591,14): 
perfectionis modus (vgl. bereits beata v. 7); zur Harmonie 22,19 (p. 597,28): 
partium congruentia; zum vir perfectus 22,18 (p. 595,22; 596,8); vgl. 22,20 (p. 
601,26): ratio iuventutis (bereits 22,15, p. 592,14 f.). — Von der Beschaffenheit 
der Auferstehungsleiber in der Hélle ist nie die Rede. 

34 22,21 (p. 602,13—15): in spiritalis corporis novitatem ex animalis corporis vetustate 
mutatum resurget incorruptione atque inmortalitate vestitum. 

35 Die Kapitel 22—24 skizzieren einen Kontrast zur Darstellung des Lebens im 
auferstandenen Leib ohne Verderbnis: Das Leben im Diesseits ist von Elend 
und Siindenstrafe geprigt, aus dem allein die géttliche Gnade Erlésung bringen 
kann (22,22), dem auch die ,Gerechten‘ unterworfen sind, solange sie im ir- 
dischen Korper sind (22,23); als Produkt der géttlichen Schdpfung ist es aber 
auch gut und weist als solches auch auf das vollkommene Leben im Jenseits 


voraus (22,24). 
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skizziert er eine Lehre der Konstruierbarkeit des auferstandenen Leibes, 
die in ihrer Ausftihrlichkeit einmalig ist. Bedingung der Méglichkeit der 
Transformation des irdischen in den auferstandenen Leib ist die All- 
macht des Schépfergottes.*° Zusitzlich liefert Augustin eine Erklarung, 
die sich um Kompatibilitat mit den Grundlagen der antiken Biologie 
und Anthropologie bemiiht. Ausgegangen wird vom Ideal eines 
menschlichen K6rpers, der demjenigen eines gesunden, nicht missge- 
bildeten Menschen in jugendlichem Alter entspricht (22,20, p. 601,26: 
ratio iuventutis). Die Materie des menschlichen Fleisches ist unvergang- 
lich, also k6nnen verderbte Teile wieder ersetzt werden. Augustins 
Ausfiithrungen erinnern zum einen an die pythagoreische Theorie der 
Palingenesia alles Gewordenen.*’ Zum anderen scheint er, wenn er Gott 
das durch Kannibalismus scheinbar in andere Korper tibergegangene, in 
Wahrheit aber in Luft aufgeléste Menschenfleisch ,,zurtickrufen“ lasst, 
atomistische Vorstelungen aufzugreifen. 


3.4. Die Allmacht Gottes (22,25—26a) 


Nach dem physiologischen Exkurs, der die Position nicht namentlich 
genannter Gegner widerlegen soll, stehen in der Kapitelsequenz 25-28 
wiederum die Platoniker (22,25: philosophi nobiles) im Fokus. Das ein- 
zige Element seiner Argumentation, das Augustin bisher nicht auf eine 
philosophische Lehre zurtickgeftihrt hat, ist die Allmacht Gottes, mit der 
er alle Veranderungen des menschlichen K6rpers und andere Manipu- 
lationen der Naturgesetze prinzipiell erkliren kann.* Sie war bisher 
mehr oder weniger implizit die ultima ratio der um philosophische 
Stichhaltigkeit bemtihten Argumentation. In Kap. 25 werden nun so- 
wohl Allmacht wie Autoritat Gottes explizit postuliert: Der Gott, den 
auch gema Porphyrios alle anderen géttlichen Wesen ftirchten (ipsa 


36 Die Unsterblichkeit des auferstandenen Menschen ergibt sich also nicht aus der 
Qualitaét der unsterblichen Seele, sondern ist ein Geschenk Gottes; denn der 
irdische Leib muss ja in den Auferstehungsleib transformiert werden, wahrend 
die Seele ihr ebenfalls von Gott geschaffenes Wesen bewahrt. Dazu Tazi 1989, 
525. 

37 Vegl. z.B. Porph. VP 19. 

38 Das Argument wird in philosophisch relevantem Kontext bereits in 13,17 (p. 
577,24 £.) und 13,18 (p. 579,23—25) herangezogen, im Kontext der Auferste- 
hungslehre in 21,2 und 22,1. 
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numina perhorrescunt),” hat die Auferstehung des Leibes verkiindet, und 
zwar in einer Weise, die nicht der Allegorese bedtirfe. Damit wird dem 
Bibeltext, der die Auferstehung des Leibes lehrt, von vornherein ein 
bedingungslos zu akzeptierender Wahrheitsgehalt zugesprochen. Was 
also die Platoniker der Lehre von der Auferstehung des Leibes entge- 
genzusetzen haben, kann als grundsatzlich falsch, weil nicht der Auto- 
ritat der Bibel entsprechend, gelten. Vom christlich-theologischen 
Standpunkt aus gesehen, kénnte die Auseinandersetzung mit den Pla- 
tonikern hier abgeschlossen sein.*” 

Aber erneut wechselt Augustin auf die Ebene der philosophischen 
Argumentation. Wie bereits in fritheren Biichern, am prominentesten 
in 10,30, wendet er sich in 22,26 gegen Porphyrios’ aus der platoni- 
schen Seelenlehre abgeleiteten Grundsatz, dass ,,alles K6rperliche zu 
flichen sei“ (omne corpus esse fugiendum) (22,26, p. 619,29): 


emendet libros suos istorum omnium magister Plato et dicat eorum deos, ut beati sint, 
sua corpora fugituros, id est esse morituros, quos in caelestibus corporibus dixit 
inclusos; quibus tamen deus, a quo facti sunt, quo possent esse securi, inmortalit- 
atem, id est in eisdem corporibus aeternam permansionem, non eorum natura id 
habente, sed suo consilio praevalente, promisit. 


Mag doch Plato, der Lehrmeister ihrer aller, seine eigenen Biicher séubern 
und sagen, dass auch deren Gétter, die er sich in himmlische Leiber ge- 
Kleidet denkt, um selig zu sein, ihre Leiber flichen, also sterben miissen. 
Aber nein, ihnen soll der Gott, der sie schuf, damit sie beruhigt sein 
konnen, Unsterblichkeit, das ist ewiges Verweilen in ihren Leibern ver- 
heiBen haben, was freilich nicht in deren Natur liegen, sondern sein 
tibermiachtiger Ratschluss herbeigefiihrt haben soll. 


Dem porphyrianischen Grundsatz stellt Augustin die Schépfungslehre 
des platonischen Timaios entgegen: Wenn man nicht wolle, dass Platon 
seinen Dialog neu schreiben soll, dann mtissten nach Porphyrios auch 
die Gotter, denen der platonische Demiurg (deus) gemab Ti. 41a 
himmlische K6rper gegeben hat, aus ihren K6rpern flichen und damit 
sterben wollen. Der Demiurg hat ihnen aber Unsterblichkeit und damit 
ein ewiges Leben in diesen Kérpern versprochen.*' Dies war nicht in 


39 Nach O’Meara 1959, 51 handelt es sich dabei um ein Zitat aus einem Apollon- 
Orakel aus Porphyrios’ De regressu animae. 

40 Augustin verweist zudem auf seine Ausftihrungen in 13,18 f., die denjenigen in 
22,11 entsprechen. 

41 Die Gotter wollen ihren K6rpern also nicht entfliehen; damit ist nach Augustin 
der porphyrianische Grundsatz widerlegt. Vgl. auch civ. 10,29; 13,17; 22,26; s. 
241,7 f. 
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der Natur der Gotter angelegt, sondern geschah aufgrund des gottlichen 
Ratschlusses.** 

Im Fokus der folgenden Diskussion steht nun zunichst nicht Por- 
phyrios’ Postulat der K6rperfliichtigkeit, sondern das consilium (die 
BovAnots) des platonischen Demiurgen, der den k6rperlichen Gottern 
gegen die Natur (non earum natura id habente) die Unsterblichkeit ver- 
lichen hat. Als Beleg wird die Timaios-Stelle in der Ubersetzung Ciceros 
(Ti. 40) zitiert (22,26, p. 619,14—25):° 


sic enim eum locutum narrat Plato: ,,quoniam estis orti, inquit, inmortales esse et 
indissolubiles non potestis; non tamen dissolvemini neque vos ulla mortis fata pe- 
riment nec erunt valentiora quam consilium meum, quod maius est vinculum ad 
perpetuitatem vestram quam illa quibus estis conligati“ ... qui enim dicit: ,,vos 
quidem inmortales esse non potestis, sed mea voluntate inmortales eritis“, quid aliud 
dicit quam ,,id quod fieri non potest me faciente tamen eritis “? 


Denn Plato lasst ihn also reden: ,Da ihr entstanden seid, k6nnt ihr nicht 
unsterblich und unverginglich sein; aber ihr sollt trotzdem nicht vergehen, 
und kein Todesgeschick soll euch hinraffen und michtiger sein als mein 
Beschluss, der ein starkeres Band eurer Unverginglichkeit ist als jene 
Bande, die euch einst zusammengefiigt’ ... Denn wer spricht: ,[hr konnt 
zwar nicht unsterblich sein, aber weil ich’s will, werdet ihr’s dennoch sein’, 
sagt ja nichts anderes als: ,Es ist zwar unméglich, aber wenn ich’s tue, 
geschieht es doch’. 


Die Schlussfolgerung ist Klar: Wenn laut Platon gottlicher Ratschluss 
(consilium) und Wille (voluntas) bewirken kénnen, dass Gott gegen die 
Naturgesetze Gewordenes unverginglich, Sterbliches unsterblich und 
damit das Unmogliche méglich machen kann, vermag derselbe Gott 
auch das menschliche Fleisch in unverderblicher, unsterblicher und 
geistiger Form auferstehen zu lassen (22,26, p. 619,25—28): 


ille igitur carnem incorruptibilem, inmortalem, spiritalem resuscitabit, qui iuxta 
Platonem id quod inpossibile est se facturum esse promisit. 


Der also wird das Fleisch unverginglich, unsterblich, geistig auferwecken, 
der nach Plato verheifen hat, Unmégliches zu tun. 


Der Mythos von der Erschaffung der Gétter des platonischen Timaios 
wird nun aber nicht zum Nachweis herangezogen, dass unsterbliches 


42 In civ. 10,29 bringt Augustin auch das Argument der Weltseele vor, die den 
materiellen Kosmos belebt und dennoch gliickselig ist; vgl. 13,17. Dazu Alf 
eche 1995, 118 f. und 128-131. 

43 Das Zitat findet sich auch in civ. 13,16; s. 241,8; 242,7. Vgl. auch civ. 13,17 und 
19, 
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Leben in Kérpern méglich sein mtisse. Denn dieses Argument lieBe sich 
dadurch entkraften, dass der platonische Schdpfergott diesen Akt gegen 
die Natur ja an den K6rpern der Gotter vollzogen hat, dass also nicht auf 
die menschlichen K6rper geschlossen werden dtirfe. Vielmehr dient die 
Stelle als ,Beweis* ftir die Allmacht des Schopfergottes, der — nach Platon 
— willentlich auch den Naturgesetzen zuwider handeln kann (p. 
619,31 f.: qui etiam secundum Platonem facit inpossibilia).* Augustin ver- 
sucht damit, den Faktor der Allmacht Gottes, der die Manipulation 
wider die Naturgesetze rechtfertigt, philosophisch zu legitimieren. 

Allerdings hat gerade Porphyrios das Argument der géttlichen All- 
macht scharf kritisiert und explizit zu widerlegen versucht: Gott kénne 
historische Tatsachen nicht ungeschehen machen, mathematische Ge- 
setze nicht aushebeln und sei nicht fahig, Béses zu tun.” Augustin geht 
hochstens implizit auf diese Polemik ein — wenn er sie denn kennt -, 
indem er betont, dass es nichts gebe, was ,,der Allmachtige nicht kann“, 
auBer dass er nicht liigen kénne (22,25, p. 618, 6—8: si volunt invenire 
quod omnipotens non potest, habent prorsus, ego dicam: mentiri non potest).*° 
Mit dem Rekurs auf den platonischen Timaios hat offenbar jegliche 
Kritik an dem Omnipotenz-Argument als widerlegt oder tiberfltissig zu 
gelten.” 


3.5. Der Geist 1m idealen K6rper (22,26b—28) 


Im letzten Teil von Kap. 26 konfrontiert Augustin den porphyriani- 
schen Leitsatz omne corpus esse fugiendum mit der von Platon postulierten 
Sehnsucht der menschlichen Seelen, die ohne K6rper sind, in den ir- 
dischen K6érper zuriickzukehren.* Damit stehen sich innerhalb der 


44 Das Argument findet sich bereits in civ. 13,17. - Der Demiurg wird in civ. 
konsequent mit dem Schépfergott gleichgesetzt; vgl. auch 8,6 und 10-12; 
11,21; 12,19: 12,27. 

45 Contra Christianos (Mac. Mgn. apocr.), fr. 94,5—7. 

46 Damit wird deutlich, dass Augustin kein theologischer Voluntarist ist, da er von 
der Verniinftigkeit des gottlichen Willens ausgeht. Dazu Horn 1996, 113-132, 
hier 129 f. 

47 Das Argument findet sich bereits bei den griechischen Apologeten, wurde 
jedoch von Origenes kritisiert; vgl. Miles 1979, 105 mit Anm. 42, 163. 

48 Fir Platon ist keine entsprechende Aussage belegt; eindeutig ist erst 
Plot. 4,8,1 £ (vgl. dazu oben Anm. 20). Als Beleg ftir diese Sehnsucht der 
k6rperlosen Seelen zitiert Augustin einen Vers aus der Anchises-Rede in 
Vergils Aeneis (6,751), den er platonisch interpretiert (ex Platone Vergilius); so 
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platonischen Schule zwei Positionen diametral gegentiber: Nach Por- 
phyrios wollen die Seelen dem Korper entfliehen, nach Platon wollen 
sie wieder in einen KG6rper zurtick. Eine dritte Position lasst sich gestiitzt 
auf den Timaios-Mythos vertreten: dass es Seelen gibt, die in ihren 
KOorpern bereits gliickselig sind und in diesen bleiben wollen (corpora, in 
quae reverti cupiunt, secum habebunt).”” 

Diese dritte Position wird im Folgenden als ideale Losung darge- 
stellt, die sich aus der Kontroverse zwischen den Positionen der beiden 
Philosophen ergibt und die mit der christlichen identifiziert werden 
kann (Kap. 27). Denn einerseits sei Platons Lehre wahr, dass selbst die 
Seelen der Weisen nicht ohne KG6rper sein k6nnen und in die K6érper 
zuriickkehren wollen;”’ andererseits vertrete auch Porphyrios die 
Wahrheit, indem er sagt, dass eine gereinigte Seele nach ihrer Heimkehr 
zum ,,Vater“ nicht mehr zu den ,,Ubeln der Welt“ zuriickkehren 
musse. Beide hatten sie, wenn sie miteinander hatten kommunizieren 
k6nnen, auf diese richtige Losung kommen miissen: dass die reinen 
Seelen einmal solche K6rper erhalten wiirden, in denen sie von Be- 
schwerden unbehelligt und ewig leben kénnen (22,27).' Aus ihren 
Positionen ergibt sich also folgende Schlussfolgerung (p. 621,5—9): 


auch in civ. 10,21; 10,30; 13,19; 14,15; 21,3; s. 241,5. Damit greift er offenbar 
auf eine platonische Vergilinterpretation zuriick; dazu Hadot 1971, 215-231. 
Vel. auch Miller 2003, 282-287. —In s. 241,4 unterstellt Augustin Platon, dass 
er meine, die Seelen erstrebten die Rtickkehr in den K6rper wegen der delectatio 
corporis; dazu Alfeche 1995, 100 f. 

49 P. 620,7 f. Das Argument findet sich bereits in civ. 13,19; dazu Alfeche 1995, 
126-128 und 132-134. 

50 In ep. 140,16 nennt Augustin die Verbindung von Geist und Korper ein dulce 
consortium, in util. ieiun. 5 ein quasi quoddam coniugium; Ofter spricht er von 
cohaerere (z.B. civ. 10,29, p.449,18), von einem Gewebe (civ. 22,4, p. 558,27: 
attexere), von einer connexio (ep. 238,12), vom naturalis quidam adpetitus corpus 
administrandi (Gn. litt. 12,35,68) usw. Dazu Rist 1995, 97-104; van Bavel 
1995, 45—93. Nach Cipriani 1996, 384 f. stiitzt sich Augustin damit auf Varros 
Anthropologie. — Die Trennung von Seele und Leib — der Tod — kann daher 
kein Gut sein (civ. 13,6); die Todesqualen entstehen infolge der Trennung von 
K6rper und Seele, die ,,gegen die Natur‘ erfolgt (contra naturam). Dazu Miles 
1979, 120 f. 

51 P. 620,28—621,3: puto quod viderent esse iam consequens, ut et redirent animae ad 
corpora et talia reciperent corpora, in quibus beate atque inmortaliter viverent. Vgl. auch 
22,27 (p. 620,15—-17): Wenn die beiden miteinander hatten diskutieren kon- 
nen, waren sie ,,vielleicht zu der christlichen Lésung gekommen (facti essent 
fortasse Christiani). Dazu Alfeche 1995, 124—126; Richey 1995, 136 f., der dem 
Riickschluss auf Platon die Legitimitat abspricht (die Augustin allerdings nicht 
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dicat itaque cum Platone Porphyrius: redibunt ad corpora; dicat Plato cum Por- 
phyrio: non redibunt ad mala: et ad ea corpora redire consentient, in quibus nulla 
patiantur mala. 


Nun, so mége Porphyrios mit Plato sprechen: Sie werden zu Leibern 
zuriickkehren, Plato aber mit Porphyrios: Sie werden nicht zu Ubeln 
zuruckkehren. Dann werden beide darin tibereinstimmen, dass sie zu sol- 
chen Leibern zuriickkehren, in denen sie keine Ubel zu erdulden haben. 


Wenn der K6rper keine Ubel“ (mala) erleidet bzw. verursacht und 
damit der Seele ein Leben in sittlicher Volkommenheit ermédglicht, gibt 
es keinen Grund mehr, dass die Seele die Trennung vom K6rper er- 
streben soll.°? Vielmehr wird ihrem natiirlichen Verlangen nach der 
Einkérperung fiir immer Gentige getan. Dieser Schluss ist plausibel: 
Augustin legt die beiden Positionen als Pramissen fest (redibunt ad corpora 
und non redibunt ad mala) und Iasst aus diesen die Platoniker selbst auf die 
Lehre der Auferstehung des Leibes schlieBen (consentient). Doch dann 
geht er einen Schritt weiter (22,27, p. 621,11—16): 


hoc enim, quantum existimo, iam_facile nobis concederent ambo, ut, qui_faterentur ad 
inmortalia corpora redituras animas esse sanctorum, ad sua illas redire permitterent, 
in quibus mala huius saeculi pertulerunt, in quibus deum, ut his malis carerent, pie 
fideliterque coluerunt. 


Denn so viel wiirden sie uns beide, denke ich, gern einraumen, hatten sie 
nur erst zugegeben, dass die Seelen der Heiligen zu unsterblichen Leibern 
zurtickkehren, dass sie dann zu ihren eigenen Leibern zuriickkehren diir- 
fen, in denen sie die Ubel dieser Welt erlitten, und in denen sie, um von 
diesen Ubeln erlést zu werden, Gott fromm und gliubig verehrten. 


Die beiden Philosophen hatten in der Folge den Christen wohl auch 
zugestanden (concederent ambo), dass die Seelen der ,,Heiligen“ in genau 
die — nun unsterblichen — K6érper hatten eingehen diirfen, in denen sie 
als Sterbliche die ,,Ubel dieser Welt“ ertragen und gottgefillig gelebt 
hatten, um von diesen Ubeln erldst zu werden. Tatsichlich postuliert 
die christliche Auferstehungslehre die personelle — leibliche und geistige 


einfordert). Eine ahnliche Denkfigur findet sich in vera rel. 3—5: Platon hatte, 
wenn er das historische Ereignis der Geburt Christi erlebt hatte, diesen si- 
cherlich als wahren Mittler zwischen Menschen und Gott anerkannt (vera rel. 3: 
si enim Plato ipse viveret ...). 

52 Vel. s. 240,3: si diceremus carnem resurrecturam, ut esuriat, ut sitiat, ut aegrotet, ut 
laboret; ut corruptionibus subiciatur, merito credere non deberes. ... caro resurget incor- 
ruptibilis, caro resurget sine vitio, sine deformitate, sine mortalitate, sine onere, sine 


pondere. Dazu auch Fuhrer 2004, 173-188, hier 183-185. 
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— Identitit des Auferweckten mit dem Verstorbenen.” Damit bringt 
Augustin am Ende einer ftir sich genommen stringenten logischen 
Argumentation ein neues Element in die Formulierung der conclusio 
hinein, das in den beiden platonischen Pramissen nicht enthalten ist und 
das sich demnach auch nicht erschlieBen lasst."* Dass die Platoniker 
diesen Zusatz akzeptiert hatten, ist nicht plausibel und bleibt reine 
Spekulation. 

Im Folgenden (Kap. 28) ftihrt Augustin ein Zeugnis Varros an, das 
diesen Zusatz belegen soll: Griechische Horoskopsteller wtirden be- 
haupten, dass die Seelen nach 440 Jahren in ihren eigenen Leib zu- 
riickkehrten. Zwar liegt Varro gem4B Augustin insofern falsch, als Varro 
diesen wiedervereinigten Seelen und K6érpern nicht ewiges Leben zu- 
gesteht; dennoch soll sein Testimonium als Beweis daftir dienen, dass 
Seelen nach lingerer Zeit in einen K6rper zurtickkehren k6nnen, der 
zuvor verwest oder verstiimmelt gewesen war. Ein philosophisches 
Argument wird damit nicht geliefert, geschweige denn dass die Er- 
weiterung der conclusio von 22,27 legitimiert wird. 

Auch die Beweisftihrung in Kap. 26—28 basiert also nicht auf giil- 
tigen Schliissen, sondern ist wiederum eher rhetorischer Natur. Be- 
hauptet wird letztlich, dass sich aus einer Kombination zweier philo- 
sophischer Positionen und einem religionshistorisch interessanten, aber 
nicht philosophisch relevanten Testimonium auf die Wahrheit der 
christlichen Auferstehungslehre schlieBen lasse. 


3.6. Die Gottesschau der Menschen im auferstandenen Leib (22,29) 


Das Gedankenexperiment von civ. 22 wird in den beiden letzten Ka- 
piteln (29 f:) mit einer apokalyptischen Vision abgeschlossen, die ver- 
gleichbar ist mit den Jenseitsszenarien der paganen Mythologie. Au- 
gustin beschrankt sich auf die Gruppe der Heiligen und deren Leben auf 


53 Dieses Element der Auferstehungslehre wird auch als Beitrag zur Entwicklung 
einer Personlichkeitstheorie gewertet, die im Mittelalter mit der Erfahrung im 
eigenen ,Fleisch* verbunden wird; dazu Bynum 1995, 100 f.; Richey 1995, 141 
mit Anm. 36. Vgl. auch Miles 1979, 100f: zu den Auswirkungen auf die 
friihchristlichen Begrabnispraktiken (nach G.M.C. Toynbee). 

54 In civ. 10,30 polemisiert Augustin gegen Platons und Plotins Seelenwande- 
rungslehre, namentlich gegen die Vorstellung, dass Seelen auch in Tierk6rper 
eingehen konnen; Porphyrios gesteht er zu, dass er seinen Lehrer korrigiert 


habe (vgl. auch 12,21; 12,27; 13,19). Dazu O’Daly 1987, 72-75. 
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der ,,zneuen Erde“ und im ,,neuen Himmel", das in der Gottesschau und 
dem Gotteslob besteht.°? Mit philosophischen Positionen setzt er sich 
zuletzt in Kap. 29 auseinander: Es stelle sich die Frage (p. 625,3 f.: non 
parva quaestio est), ob die Menschen in ihrem auferstandenen Leib Gott 
mit ihren leiblichen Augen (oculi corporei) sehen werden. Wiederum 
betont Augustin, dass Aussagen tiber die Fahigkeiten des corpus spiritale 
spekulativ bleiben miissen.”° 

Die Annahme einer Schau des unk6rperlichen Gottes mit kérper- 
lichen Augen — selbst eines geistigen K6rpers — widerspricht dem in der 
Philosophie akzeptierten Axiom des idem per idem, wie Augustin aus- 
fiihrt: Die K6rpersinne kénnen nichts Intelligibles wahrnehmen, und 
auch der Geist kann K6rperliches nicht selbst (p. 628,27: per se ipsam) 
erkennen, sondern ist auf die Sinne angewiesen.*’ Wie steht es nun aber 
um die geistige Erkenntnis und sinnliche Wahrnehmung, wenn der 
Geist sich in einem geistigen Leib befindet? Augustin braucht also ftir 
den auferstandenen Menschen und die Sinne des geistigen Leibes eine 
eigene Wahrnehmungs- und Erkenntnistheorie. Er nimmt an, dass die 
andersgearteten Augen auch die ,,geistige Natur“ sehen kénnen,”™ 
woftir er wie folgt argumentiert: Gott, der ja rein geistig ist (nach 
Io. 4,24), kann Sinnliches sehen; wenn also der reine Geist K6rper 
sehen kann, kann man auch annehmen, dass ein geistiger Korper Geist 
wahrnehmen kann (22,29, p. 629,7—9): 


sicut ergo constat corpora videri spiritu, quid si tanta erit potentia spiritalis corporis, ut 
corpore videatur et spiritus? spiritus enim est deus. 


55 P. 629,18 f. und 630,9f.; vgl. dazu oben Anm. 16. — Die Beschreibung der 
Hollenstrafen erfolgte in Buch 21; vgl. auch ench. 93. 

56 P. 628,18 f.: ... spiritale corpus nescimus quantos habebit accessus (de re quippe in- 
experta loquimur). — Die Unterscheidung zwischen visio corporalis, spiritalis und 
intellectualis aus Gn. litt. 12,11,22—12,25,52 gilt auch fiir die Wahrnehmung des 
auferstandenen Korpers, allerdings ohne Irrtumsanfalligkeit (ibid. 12,36,69). 
Nach Watson 1983/84, 222—232 stiitzt sich Augustin dabei auf Porphyrios’ 
Theorie der imaginativen Fahigkeiten des menschlichen Pneumas im Prozess 
der Erinnerung und Repriasentation von sinnlichen Erscheinungen (z.B. im 
Traum). 

57 P. 628,24—30: ratiocinatio quippe illa philosophorum, qua disputant ita mentis aspectu 
intellegibilia videri et sensu corporis sensibilia, id est corporalia, ut nec intellegibilia per 
corpus nec corporalia per se ipsam mens valeat intueri, si posset nobis esse certissima, 
profecto certum esset per oculos corporis etiam spiritalis nullo modo posse videri deum. — 
Augustin selbst bestimmt noch in an. quant. 76 die permanente hochste Schau 
als korperlos; vgl. ep. 92 und 148; dazu Miles 1979, 108-111. 

58 P. 626,26 f. 
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Wenn also Klar ist, dass der Geist K6rperhaftes schauen kann, sollte dann 
nicht auch die Macht des geistigen Leibes so weit gehen, Geistiges leiblich 
wahrzunehmen? Denn Gott ist Geist. 


Folglich miisste auch die Gottesschau mit den kérperlichen Augen des 
geistigen Leibes moéglich sein. Augustin geht somit von einem Um- 
kehrschluss aus. Dieser ist jedoch aus zwei Grtinden nicht zulassig: Zum 
einen ist der Geist dem K6rper — auch dem geistigen Korper — defi- 
nitionsgemaB tiberlegen; es lasst sich also nicht von den Fahigkeiten des 
KOrpers auf die des Geistes schlieBen. Zum anderen kann auch nicht 
von der Fahigkeit Gottes auf die des Menschen (auch nicht des aufer- 
standenen) geschlossen werden. Immerhin formuliert Augustin die 
Schlussfolgerung als Frage (quid si tanta erit potentia ...?) und markiert sie 
damit als spekulativ. Die Vorstellung, dass die auferstandenen Menschen 
Gott mit ihren k6rperlichen Augen sehen werden, bleibt also nicht 
mehr als eine — immerhin ,,sehr glaubhafte“ — Hypothese (22,29: val- 
deque credibile est).”° 

Im Hintergrund dieser Uberlegungen steht die Annahme, dass der 
Geist durch den auferstandenen K6rper in keiner Weise behindert wird. 
Jener Korper ist nicht nur unverginglich und unverletzlich, fret von 
Schmerz und Begierden, sondern auch zur héchsten Schau fahig. Eine 
solche Fahigkeit muss dem auferstandenen Korper deshalb — wenn auch 
nur spekulativ — zugesprochen werden, weil dieser sonst letztlich doch 
immer noch als Fessel der Seele verstanden werden kénnte. 


59 P. 629,17—22: quam ob rem fieri potest valdeque credibile est sic nos visuros mundana 
tunc corpora caeli novi et terrae novae, ut deum ubique praesentem et universa etiam 
corporalia gubernantem per corpora quae gestabimus et quae conspiciemus, quaqua versum 
oculos duxerimus, clarissima perspicuitate videamus ... Augustin skizziert in der Folge 
auch zwei Denkmoglichkeiten dieser Gottesschau mit den ,neuen Augen‘ (p. 
630,2—12): Entweder werden ,wir Gott mit diesen geistigen Augen sehen, 
weil sie dem reinen Geist ahnlich sind, oder wir sehen Gott im Geist in uns 
allen und mit dem Leib in jedem Leib (per corpora in omni corpore). Im ersten Fall 
rekurriert Augustin auf die Verahnlichungsthese, im zweiten Fall auf die Lehre 
von der imago dei im menschlichen Geist und die Géottlichkeit der materiellen 
Schopfung. Mit beiden Thesen macht er doch Konzessionen an das Prinzip des 
idem per idem (vgl. auch Gun. litt. 12,35,68). Nach Brittain 2002, 253-308, hier 
288-295 und 301-308 rekurriert Augustin dabei auf seine Theorie des ,,in- 
neren Sinnes“, bei der er sich auf die stoische Theorie der nicht-rationalen 
Wahrnehmung stiitzt. 
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4. Das Konzept des ,Heiligen* im auferstandenen Leib: 
Die Frage nach einer allgemeinen Relevanz 


Das Konzept des auferstandenen K6rpers ist, wie gesagt, nicht Be- 
weisziel und kann es wegen des hypothetischen Charakters der Aus- 
fithrungen auch nicht sein. Damit muss jede argumentative Begriindung 
von vornherein ins Leere laufen. Augustins Versuche, die Auferste- 
hungslehre in Auseinandersetzung mit philosophischen Positionen so- 
zusagen ex post philosophisch zu legitimieren, entsprechen denn auch 
nicht den Regeln einer stringenten Beweisftihrung. 

Allerdings handelt es sich bei civ. ja nicht um einen philosophischen 
Traktat: Die Adressaten sind ein gebildetes Laienpublikum, jedenfalls 
nicht ein Fachpublikum; die Intention der Schrift ist apologetisch und 
katechetisch.” Civ. hat also in erster Linie eine persuasive Funktion und 
bedient sich zu diesem Zweck der philosophischen Argumentation; civ. 
ist ein stark rhetorisierter Text,°' in dem Philosopheme meist nur 
subsidiare Funktion haben. Die Jenseitsvorstellungen am Ende des 
Werks sollen durch die Konfrontation mit der platonischen Kritik und 
durch die Inszenierung einer logisch stringenten Gegenargumentation 
philosophisch aufgewertet werden und damit intellektuellen Ansprii- 
chen gentigen kdénnen. Das Ziel der Schrift ist also nicht die sachliche, 
diskursive Auseinandersetzung mit Positionen, sondern die tiberzeu- 
gende Prisentation eines religidsen Dogmas. Damit wird ebenfalls klar, 
dass das Kriterium der Stichhaltigkeit der philosophischen Argumenta- 
tion nicht erftillt sein muss. 

Das Bemiihen Augustins wie auch anderer christlicher Denker der 
ersten Jahrhunderte, den frommen Christen nach dem Jiingsten Gericht 
ein Leben zu versprechen, in dem sie in ihren unversehrten und un- 
verganglichen K6rper eingehen und damit als Individuen eine neue 
Existenz haben wiirden, wird in der Forschung, die sich in die Tradition 
der Sozialanthropologie Durkheims stellt, aber auch in feministischen 
Lektiiren als Versuch verstanden, die irdischen Machtverhaltnisse ins 
Jenseits tibertragen zu konnen: Da K6rperkonzepte immer auch soziale 
Konzepte transportieren, wiirden mit der Erhaltung der kérperlichen 
Individualitat 1m Jenseits auch die klerikale und moralisch legitimierte 
Hierarchisierung sowie die sexuellen, sozialen und religidsen Unter- 
schiede bewahrt. Dagegen betont Caroline Walker Bynum, dass die 


60 Dazu van Oort 1991, 164-198, bes. 196-198. 
61 Dies betont neuerdings auch Tornau 2006. 
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Auferstehungslehre im 4. und 5. Jh. in erster Linie ein Erlésungsver- 
sprechen vermitteln solle:°’ Gleich, welche Behinderungen, Verlet- 
zungen, Krankheiten usw. dem menschlichen K6rper im Diesseits wi- 
derfahren sollten, am Ende wiirde jeder, der im Diesseits ein gutes 
Leben geftihrt habe, in seinem eigenen intakten Korper und dem ei- 
genen unverweslichen Fleisch weiterleben k6nnen. Augustins Aufer- 
stehungslehre formuliere zudem eine Position innerhalb der Diskussion 
tiber die Wirkung der Askese auf den K6rper und eine Antwort auf die 
Frage nach den Méglichkeiten der Stabilisierung der kérperlichen Be- 
diirfnisse durch Enthaltsamkeit: Nicht der Tod und damit die Trennung 
von K6rper und Seele sei das Ende eines enthaltsamen Lebens, sondern 
die Aussicht auf das héchste Stadium der Sublimierung des eigenen 
K6rpers, den der Asket bereits im Diesseits daraufhin ausgebildet und 
trainiert hat. 

Damit lasst sich zumindest eine soziokulturelle Relevanz der au- 
gustinischen Darstellung der Auferstehungslehre deutlich machen. Es 
bleibt die Frage nach ihrer philosophischen Relevanz. 

Augustins visionare Skizze in civ. 22 ist sicher auch ohne formal- 
logische Legitimation mehr als ein theologisch oder religionshistorisch 
interessantes Testimonium. Sie versucht ja letztlich nichts weniger, als 
das platonisch-dualistische Menschenbild zu erweitern und zu opti- 
mieren. Die Perspektive der Auferstehung des Leibes steht diesem dabei 
nicht prinzipiell entgegen, sie versucht es nicht als Ganzes zu tiber- 
winden. Das Leben des Geistes im irdischen K6rper wird weiterhin als 
ein Zustand beschrieben, der nach Befreiung bzw. Erldsung verlangt; 
die irdische Leiblichkeit markiert weiterhin Schwache, fordert die 
Triebhaftigkeit, behindert den Geist in seinem Aufstieg zur héchsten 
Erkenntnis.©° Gema8 der platonisch-christlichen Tradition geht Au- 
gustin weiterhin davon aus, dass der Geist 1m Leben an den K6rper 
gebunden ist, sich beim Tod von ihm lést, in die supralunare Sphire 
aufsteigt und sich danach wieder mit ihm verbinden will. Anders als die 
platonische Seelenwanderungslehre lasst die Auferstehungslehre den 
Geist aber wieder in den gleichen Leib eingehen, der seinerseits in die 
tiberirdische, himmlische Sphiare aufgestiegen ist. In diesem Punkt ste- 
hen sich platonische und christliche Lehre diametral entgegen. Aber 


62 Bynum 1995 gegen Elaine Pagels, John Gager, Elisabeth Clark u.a. 

63 In den Formulierungen des Antagonismus zwischen caro und spiritus beruft sich 
Augustin 6fter auf Sap 9,15, so z.B. in civ. 13,16 und 14,3; vgl. auch 22,23. 
Vel. dazu Holscher 1999, 58 f. 
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auch hier hebt Augustin durch seine philosophische Argumentation 
mehr die Nahe als die Andersheit hervor, indem er betont, dass der 
auferstandene Leib den Geist in seinen Funktionen nicht beeintrachtige 
und ihm auch die Gottesschau ermégliche. Er beansprucht damit auch 
explizit, die Schwierigkeiten, die dem platonischen Konzept durch die 
Annahme einer Metempsychose entstehen, zu l6sen: Zum einen wird 
der Mensch von der Perspektive befreit, ohne Ende einen Zyklus von 
Leben, Tod und Wiedereink6rperung durchlaufen zu mtissen. Zum 
anderen entspricht Augustins Konzept dem auch ftir die Platoniker 
letztlich bestimmenden Menschenbild, in dem Leib und Seele ein 
Ganzes bilden. Die Verbindung von Seele und Leib wird durch die 
Transformation des Leibes in eine geistige Substanz idealisiert, und das 
Individuum — der Mensch mit seiner ihm eigenen Pers6nlichkeit und 
seinen individuellen Fahigkeiten — bleibt ewig erhalten. 

Allerdings wird dieses Leben im vollkommenen K6rper in ein fernes 
Eschaton verlegt — nach dem Jiingsten Tag — und in einen vollig anders 
gearteten Raum — ins Reich Gottes bzw. den ,,zneuen Himmel. Die 
Konzeption eines solchen idealen Lebens wird damit eben zu einem 
Gedankenexperiment: Sie betrifft nicht etwas, das ist, sondern das au- 
Berhalb von Raum und Zeit einmal sein wird, an dessen kiinftige 
Wirklichkeit ein Christ aber immerhin glaubt. Aufgrund der biblischen 
Vorgaben und mithilfe der Theorien und des Begriffsinstrumentariums 
der platonischen Lehre konstruiert Augustin einen ,,zneuen Menschen“, 
der nach christlichem Verstandnis und Wortgebrauch ein ,,Heiliger“ ist. 

Genau dieser hypothetische und experimentelle Charakter der 
Ausfiihrungen gibt aber dem Jenseitsszenario einen argumentativen 
Wert und ist damit entscheidend fiir die Frage nach der philosophischen 
Relevanz. Augustin schreibt keinen Wissenschaftstext, sondern wahlt 
den Darstellungsmodus der Vision — eine Art Mythos oder Utopie -, um 
auf Grenzen der platonischen Konzepte aufmerksam zu machen. Dem 
empirisch begriindeten Problem, dass der Geist durch den K6rper auf 
dem Weg zur héchsten Erkenntnis behindert werde, stellt er mit dem 
Konzept des Geistes im volkommenen Leib eine in sich plausible und 
konsequente Lésung entgegen. Vor dem Hintergrund der philosophi- 
schen Diskussion ist die Lésung nicht stichhaltig. Doch dadurch, dass 
Augustin sie im Rahmen eines zeitenthobenen Jenseitsszenarios vor- 
stellt, kann er grundsatzlich Probleme der Leib-Seele-Dichotomie auf- 
zeigen und ein Ideal konstruieren, das in der Philosophie so nie dis- 
kutiert worden ist: das Ideal des Geistes im vollkommenen K6rper. 


Die Auferstehung des Leibes 


THEO KoBUSCH 


Manchmal stehen wir auf 
Stehen wir zur Auferstehung auf 
Mitten am Tage 

Mit unserem lebendigen Haar 
Mit unserer atmenden Haut, 


so lautet die erste Strophe eines wunderbaren Gedichtes von Marie- 
Luise Kaschnitz. Es atmet den Geist der antiken Philosophie. Denn es 
spricht von der geistigen Ubung der Auferstehung, die der Auferste- 
hung des Leibes vorhergeht. Die christliche Philosophie hat ihren ei- 
genen Beitrag zum Leib-Seele-Problem beigesteuert, indem sie die 
Notwendigkeit der Auferstehung des Leibes lehrte. Im Folgenden soll 
gezeigt werden, dass dieser Lehrsatz als eine Fortsetzung, ja als die 
Vollendung der antiken Unsterblichkeitslehren aufzufassen ist. In die- 
sem Sinne wird im ersten Kapitel das Selbstverstandnis des Christentums 
im Hinblick auf die Auferstehungslehre reprasentativ vor Augen ge- 
fiihrt, um im zweiten die philosophische Kritik an dieser Lehre dar- 
zulegen und schlieBlich, im dritten, die spekulative Deutung der Auf- 
erstehung als die Antwort auf die Frage nach dem rechten Verstindnis 
der Selbstidentitat zu begreifen. 


I. Moglichkeit und Notwendigkeit der Auferstehung 
von den Toten 


Die Auferstehung des Leibes ist einer der wesentlichen Artikel der 
christlichen Philosophie. Dieser Satz ist eine Modifikation des An- 
fangssatzes eines bertihmten Aufsatzes von J. Daniélou, der 1953 erklart 
hatte: ,,La résurrection des corps est un des articles essentiels de la 
révélation chrétienne“'. Die christliche Philosophie der ersten zwilf 
Jahrhunderte hat sich durchweg nicht als Offenbarungstheologie, son- 


1 Daniélou 1953, 154. Vgl. auch Evans 1960, 188: ,, The resurrection of the dead 
is an essential article of Christian faith“. 
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dern als die Vollendung der griechischen Philosophie verstanden.” In- 
nerhalb derselben nimmt die Auferstehungslehre einen wichtigen Platz 
ein. Das ist schon aus der Anzahl der Predigten, Traktate und Mono- 
graphien zu erkennen, die in der christlichen Antike den Begriff der 
Auferstehung im Titel tragen.’ Das friihe Christentum hat seine Auf- 
erstehungslehre als die Konsequenz aus der Unsterblichkeitslehre und 
insofern als ihre Vollendung verstanden.* 

Unter den christlichen Schriften ragt der Traktat Uber die Auferste- 
hung der Toten des Athenagoras hervor, der am Ende seiner an Marcus 
Aurelius und seinen Sohn Commodus gerichteten Gesandtschaftsschrift 
(Legatio pro Christianis) wohl schon auf seine Auferstehungsabhandlung 
hinweist. Hier ist nicht der Ort, sich auf die Diskussion um die Echtheit 
der Schrift einzulassen. Ob echt oder unecht — diese ist die philoso- 
phischste Abhandlung iiber die Auferstehung in den ersten drei Jahr- 
hunderten. Auch deswegen, weil sie eine wohldurchdachte Methodo- 
logie im Sinne Platons enthalt. Athenagoras weifi namlich, dass die 
Adressaten einer jeden Lehre ein sehr unterschiedliches Verhaltnis zur 
Wahrheit haben kénnen. Die einen verzweifeln an der Erkenntnis der 
Wahrheit, andere halten sich bloB an das, was ihnen gut diinkt, wieder 
andere bezweifeln selbst das Evidente. Der wahrhaft philosophische 
Logos muss dieser méglichen unterschiedlichen Ausgangssituation ge- 
recht zu werden suchen. Er muss deswegen sowohl ein Logos um der 
Wahrheit willen sein, in dem die Position der Leugner und Zweifler 
erschiittert wird, als auch ein Logos im Sinne der Wahrheit, der die 
zwingenden Griinde ftir die eigene Position aufzuweisen vermag. Der 
philosophische Logos hat deswegen notwendig ein doppeltes Gesicht: 
Er hat den Charakter des Elenktischen, insofern er die Grtinde der 
Zweifelshaltung oder des Irrtums, sofern sie tiberhaupt vorhanden sind, 
widerlegen muss. Er hat aber auch den Charakter der positiven 
Wahrheitsbehauptung, insofern er Griinde ftir die eigene Position 
nennen muss. Der elenktische Logos wird hier ganz im Sinne der pla- 
tonischen Ansicht von der kathartischen Funktion der aporetischen 


2 Vel. dazu Kobusch 2006. 

3 Vel. z.B. Ps.-Justin, Tertullian, Athenagoras, eine nicht erhaltene Schrift tiber 
die Auferstehung des Origenes, Methodius von Olympus, Ephram der Syrer, 
Gregor von Nyssa, Johannes Chrysostomus. 

4 Roger Bacon hat als einer der ganz wenigen Vertreter der patristischen Ansicht 
im hohen Mittelalter die christliche Philosophie als die ,,Vollendung (com- 
plementum) der Philosophie tiberhaupt bezeichnet; vgl. sein Opus maius, P. 
secunda, I, p. 63-65. 
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Dialoge verstanden. Er hat nach Athenagoras die propadeutisch-ka- 
thartische Funktion, die Seelen von den falschen Meinungen zu be- 
freien, bevor die Wahrheit der Sache dargelegt werden kann. Norma- 
lerweise wird der elenktische Logos dem eigentlichen Wahrheitslogos 
vorausgeschickt, obwohl er ihm an Rang und Wtirde nachsteht.° Im 
gegenwartigen Fall, d.h. bei der Frage der Auferstehung, geht 
Athenagoras genau so vor. Denn auch da gibt es diejenigen, die nicht 
glauben und Zweifel haben und — als Gipfel des Widersinnigen — solche, 
die keinen Anhaltspunkt und keinen plausiblen Grund ftir ihren Un- 
glauben oder Zweifel haben.° In diesem Sinne schickt Athenagoras in 
seiner Schrift den elenktischen Logos tiber die Auferstehung voraus, der 
die falschen Meinungen widerlegt und damit die Méglichkeit der 
Auferstehung des Leibes nachweist. Der eigentliche Wahrheitslogos 
tiber die Auferstehung dagegen ist nicht nur in dem Sinne ,,notwendig", 
dass er allen Menschen den einzig gehbaren Weg ,,zur Sicherheit und 
Rettung“ zeigt,’ sondern auch insofern er ein Wissen im strengsten 
Sinne des Wortes (apodeixis) mit unerschtitterbarer Gewissheit hervor- 
bringt.® 

Der negative, d.h. der widerlegende Logos wendet sich besonders 
gegen die naturphilosophischen Einwande, die Athenagoras schon 
vorlagen und die, toposartig weitergegeben, auch in der von Methodius 
von Olympus referierten Position der Origenisten wieder auftauchen, 
offenbar auch von Porphyrios aufgenommen wurden und schlieBlich 
bei Gregor von Nyssa als eine gegnerische Meinung erscheinen. Diese 
Einwande besagen, dass dem menschlichen Leib Schicksalsschlige wi- 
derfahren k6nnen, die es unméglich machen, die Auferstehung des 
Leibes zu denken. Wenn etwa jemand im Meer Schiftbruch erleidet 
oder gar einem Fisch zum Opfer fallt, der seinerseits wiederum von 
Menschen gefangen und verzehrt wird, oder wenn einer im Krieg 
verbrennt oder sonst eine substantielle Verinderung seines Leibes er- 
leiden muss, auch wenn man an Kannibalismus denkt — wie sollte nach 
solchen Widerfahrnissen die Auferstehung des Leibes méglich sein? 
Athenagoras wischt diese Argumente handstreichartig vom Tisch: Was 
bei Menschen unméglich ist, das ist mdglich ftir Gott. Die Trennung 


5 Zur Unterscheidung der beiden Arten des Logos vgl. Athenag. res. 1,1—4; 
11,3-6, p. 88f.; p. 112-114. 

6 Ebd. 1,5, p. 90. 

7 Ebd. 11,4,6, p. 112-114. 

8 Ebd. 14,1, p. 120. 
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der urspriinglich zum menschlichen Leib geh6renden Teile, die nach 
der Amalgamierung der K6rper in den erwahnten Beispielsfallen fiir den 
Menschen unméglich ist, stellt fiir den allmachtigen Gott als den Herrn 
der Natur kein wirkliches Problem dar. Auf diese und ahnliche Weise 
wird die Moglichkeit der Auferstehung von Athenagoras erwiesen. Sie 
ist auch Gegenstand in anderen apologetischen Schriften.’ 

Dass die Auferstehung des Leibes notwendig zu denken ist, stellt ftir 
Athenagoras das eigentlich philosophische Problem dar. Er nennt drei 
Griinde: die Erschaffung des Menschen, die allgemeine Natur des 
Menschen und das Letzte Gericht. 

Wenn, wie die antike Philosophie auBer den Epikureern ange- 
nommen hat, das Entstehen des Menschen kein Zufall ist, sondern auf 
die Erschaffung eines allmachtigen und weisen Schépfers zuriickgeht, 
dann ist nicht denkbar, dass dieses allein um seines eigenen Seins und 
Lebens willen Erschaffene, der mit Intelligenz und Entscheidungskraft 
und allem sonst ftir die ewige Dauer ausgestattete Mensch, nicht auch als 
Mensch diese ewige Dauer erlangte. Das aber bedeutet, dass auch der 
Leib seinen Beitrag dazu leisten muss, indem er seine naturbedingten 
Bewegungen des irdischen Lebens, die in den Veranderungen des Al- 
terns, des Aussehens oder der Grobe bestehen, durch die letzte aller 
Veranderungen, eben die Auferstehung vollendet.'° 

Und wenn man einwenden wollte, dass doch durch den Tod, 
verstanden als Trennung der Seele vom Leib, die Kontinuitat des Lebens 
unterbrochen wiirde, dann ist nach Athenagoras darauf hinzuweisen, 
dass solche Unterbrechungen des bewussten Lebens auch schon hie- 
nieden zum Leben gehdren, zum Beispiel der Schlaf; in dem den le- 
benden Menschen eine ahnliche Bewusstlosigkeit in Bezug auf das 
aktuelle Geschehen und die eigene Existenz befallt wie den Toten — 
weswegen der Schlaf der ,,Bruder des Todes“ genannt worden ist.'! 

Das starkste Argument, das auf dem Gedanken der Gerechtigkeit 
beruht, folgt zuletzt. Es ist ein kritisches Weiterdenken des Platonismus. 
Wahrend die ersten beiden Argumente von der Erschaffung des Men- 
schen ausgingen, bezieht sich das Gerechtigkeitsargument auf das Ende. 


9 Z.B. in Ps.-Just. fr. res. Vgl. dazu Lona 1993, 138 ff, 145 ff. 

10 Vel. Athenag. res. 12,8, p. 118: ... Tot 5 ocYaTOS KIvoULEVvOU KATE PUOIV TIPOS 
& TrepuKev Kal TAS ATTOKANPWIEioas AUTH Seyxouevou YETABOAGs, YETTA SE TOV 
GAAGV TOV KATA TAS HAiKkias T} KAT’ EiSos 7) UEyeSos THY AvaoTaolv. Eidos yap TI 
UETABOATS Kal TaVTOV YoTaTov T) dvaoTaols Tf TE TOV KAT’ EKelvVOV TOV XPdOvoV 
TTEPIOVTOOV ETI TTPOS TO KPEITTOV LETABOAT]. 


11. Ebd. 16,4—6, p. 126-128. 
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Es ist namlich ein allgemeiner, selbstevidenter Satz, der in diesem Zu- 
sammenhang den Rang eines ersten Prinzips hat und der durch die 
sinnliche Anschauung bestatigt wird, dass allem naturhaft und artifiziell 
Seienden eine teleologische Struktur zukommt.'* Da der Mensch aber 
als vernunftbegabtes, mit dem Sittengesetz ausgestattetes, an der Ge- 
rechtigkeit orientiertes Wesen eine eigene Natur hat, kann sein Ende 
nicht von der Art der anderen Lebewesen sein, sondern muss ein ei- 
genes Geprige haben. Das der menschlichen Natur angemessene Ende 
kann nur, wie die Platoniker es vorgedacht haben, in der Form eines 
Endgerichtes gedacht werden, bei dem die Menschen ftir die guten 
Handlungen belohnt und ftir die bésen bestraft werden. Nun ist aber 
tiberhaupt nicht nachvollziehbar, so wendet der christliche Philosoph 
gegen die platonische Konzeption ein, dass bei einem solchen Gericht 
tiber den Menschen nur ein Teil, namlich die anima separata, die Ver- 
geltung erfiihre fiir das, was im irdischen Leben doch als Leib-Seele- 
Einheit gehandelt hatte. Was Platon und die Platoniker in die philo- 
sophische Diskussion hineingebracht haben, ist die Vorstelung von 
einem Gericht, aber aus der Sicht des Christentums ist es ein Gericht 
ohne Gerechtigkeit, denn derjenige, der im irdischen Leben die Taten 
vollbracht hat, derentwegen er sich verantworten muss, ist der Mensch, 
zur Verantwortung gezogen wird aber nur die Seele. Das ist fiir die 
Vernunft nicht ertraglich. Der Gipfel des Unverntinftigen ist, dass die 
Gesetze dem Menschen auferlegt werden, die Urteile aber tiber das 
gesetzmabige oder widergesetzliche Tun allein tiber die Seelen ausge- 
sprochen werden.'? Deswegen und weil alle Tugenden und Laster 
leibbedingt sind, muss als Ende des Menschen eine Gerichtssituation 
gedacht werden, in der dieselben Menschen, die gehandelt haben, auch 
vor Gericht stehen. Das aber geht nur, wenn dieselben Korper mit 
denselben Seelen wieder verbunden werden. Also kann eine solche 
Einheit und damit ein gerechtes gottliches Gericht nur dann gedacht 
werden, wenn es die Auferstehung des Leibes gibt.'* 


12 Ebd. 24,2, p. 144. 

13. Ebd. 20,3, p. 136 f.; 23,1, p. 142. 

14 Ebd. 25,3, p. 146: toutou 8 &€ dvayxns étropévou, Sei Tavtws yevéoSar Tv 
vekpwoSEvToov 1) Kal TavTy SiaAUSEvTOV CMUaTWV avaoTAOIV Kal TOUS aUTOUS 
avSpatrous ouoTival aA: étreldT) ye TO YEV TEAOS OVX ATIAdS oUdE TV 
ETITUXOVTOV AVSpeaTrVv 6 THs PUCEWS TISeTAI VOUOS, GAA’ aUTddV Exeiveov TOV 
KaT& Ti TpPOAGBotoav Coot BeBiwKdTov, Tous 8 auToUs avSpartrous oVOTTVaL 
TIOAIY QUNKAVOV, UT) TOV AUTHV CWUATOV Tas AUTAIS PUXaTs aTTOSOSEVTOOV. TO 
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Auf diese Weise sucht Athenagoras durch reine Vernunftgrtinde die 
Notwendigkeit der Auferstehung von den Toten zu erweisen. Die 
Begriindung dieser Lehre ist nicht etwa mit dem Anspruch verbunden, 
etwas Neues ins Reich des Gedankens einzuftihren. Vielmehr beruft 
sich Athenagoras daftir auf ,,viele Philosophen“, die ebenfalls die Auf- 
erstehung des Leibes vertreten hatten, ohne dass wir sagen k6nnten, 
wen er genau meinte. Immerhin werden Pythagoras und Platon genannt 
als solche, deren Philosophie einer Lehre der Auferstehung des Leibes 
nicht im Wege stiinde.’” In ahnlicher Weise hat auch Tertullian der 
Ahnung der heidnischen Philosophie von der Auferstehung Ausdruck 
verlichen. Nachdem Pythagoras, Empedokles und die Platoniker mit 
ihrer Lehre von der Unsterblichkeit der Seele und der Notwendigkeit 
der Riickkehr in die K6rperwelt — freilich auch in die KGrper der Tiere 
— gewissermafen ans Tor der Wahrheit schon geklopft, wenngleich 
noch nicht ihr Haus betreten haben, bleibt doch aus christlicher Sicht 
das Restimee, dass ,,die Welt, selbst wenn sie irrt, ein Wissen von der 
Auferstehung der Toten hat“'®. 


II. Die philosophische Kritik an der Lehre von der 
Auferstehung des Leibes 


Obwohl in der christlichen Philosophie die Lehre von der Auferstehung 
des Leibes als Weiterftihrung und Vollendung der antiken, sprich: 
platonischen Unsterblichkeitslehre verstanden wurde, geriet sie doch 
alsbald ins Kreuzfeuer der philosophischen Kritik. Plotin war einer der 
ersten Kritiker. Im Zusammenhang der Auseinandersetzung mit der 
stoischen Ké6rperlehre charakterisiert Plotin diejenigen, die die auf 
Druck und Sto beruhende Mechanik der Dinge und ihre sinnlich 
bedingten Bilder ftir die Wahrheit des Seienden halten, als ontologische 
» Lraumer“. Das wirkliche ,,Aufwachen“ aus diesem Traum ist eine Art 
,Auferstehung~ — Plotin gebraucht nur an dieser Stelle den christlichen 
Terminus.!” Nur ist es keine Auferstehung mit dem Leib, sondern vom 
Leib weg. Diejenigen, die von einer Auferstehung mit dem Leib 


8 avto copa thy authvy yuyny a&troAaPetv GAAas yEv GSUvaTov, Kata Yovnv Sé 
Tihv dvdotaow Suvatov. 

15 Athenag. leg. 36,3, p. 86. 

16 Tert. resurr. 1, p. 4. 

17. Plot. 3,6,6,66. 
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traumen, wechseln vielmehr nur von einem Schlaf in den anderen. Das 
Aufwachen, so will Plotin sagen, kann nur ohne den Leib gelingen. 

Was jedoch aus dieser kurzen, en passant geauBerten Kritik der 
christlichen Auferstehungslehre hervorgeht, ist, dass ,,Auferstehung™ gar 
nicht notwendig das Weiterleben physischer K6rper meint, sondern 
einen Bewusstseinswechsel bezeichnet. Denn nach Plotin ist das 
,»,Wache“, das auch in der Seele ist,'® nichts anderes als das Eine, zu dem 
die Seele sich erhebt, indem sie es ,,wird“. In diesem Sinne kenn- 
zeichnet Plotin das Aufwachen, also die in seinem Sinne verstandene 
wahre Auferstehung als jenen Bewusstseinszustand, in dem alle Ge- 
trenntheit der Traumwelten, alles Auseinandersein und Zwiefachsein 
der sinnlichen, aber auch der Nus-Welt tiberwunden und insofern das 
Jenseits von Sein, Geist und verniinftigem Leben“ erreicht ist’? — in 
volliger Einfachheit (&trAwots). 

Das Christentum hat diese plotinische Idee in eigener Weise rezi- 
piert. Es hat den Begriff der Auferstehung, bzw. den synonym ge- 
brauchten platonischen Begriff des ,Wiederauflebens‘ im Sinne einer 
grundlegenden Bewusstseinsverinderung verstanden. So kann im 
Christentum zum Beispiel von einem Wiederaufleben durch die Reue 
gesprochen werden.” Auferstehung, Wiederaufleben und Erwachen 


18 Vel. Plot. 4,3,10,35: Yuyiis 5 goyov kai To év avTH Eyernyopds TI Kai TO eis GAAO 
WOAUTWS. 

19 Plot. 6,8,16,30: Ei otv un yéyovev, GAN’ fv dei 1) evépyeila atToU Kal oiov 
eypnyopois oUK GAAou dvtos TOU EyprnyopoTos, Eypryopols kai UTTepvonols dei 
ovoa, EoTIv OUTS, ws éypnyopnoev. ‘H Se éyprtyyopois totlv ETEKEIVEa 
ovotas Kai vol Kai Gwis EuPpovos: Tata Se auTos EoTiv. AUTOS cpa 
éotiv évépyera UTEP voUV Kal Ppdovnolv Kai Zw: Vel. ebd. 6,9,3,20: iver &te 
TIPOS TO GyaSov oTTeVSovTa yevéoSai, ETti Te THY EV EXUTH GPXTWV avaBeBnkevar 
Kai €v &k TOAAdV yeveoSai apyts Kai Evos SeaTtiv eoduevov. Novv Toivuv xen 
YEVOUEVOV Kal THY WUXI Thy AUTOU vo TloTEVOaVTA kal UPISpUCavTa, iv’ & dpa 
exeivos EypTyopuia SEXOITO, TOUTW JegoIai TO Ev OU TrpooTISEVTA aioSnoiv 
ovdepiav ode Tr Trap’ auTiis eis Exetvov Sexouevov, GAAG KaSapa TH vad TO 
KaSapwtatov SexoSai Kai ToU vow TH TrpaTo. 

20 Vel. Bas. mor., p. 1232: Tov yap év Tlow auaptiats €etaoSévta, eita dvatpéxeiv 
etl Tov Uyif Biov etrayyeAAouevov, PouAETal TrEpaTi YEV Opidelv TA TrapeASOVTa, 
apxnv S€ Tlva TroisioSal YeTa TAX TUAPTHUEVA, Olovel Sia Tis YETAVOIAS 
évaBiooKxovta. Bezeichnenderweise in seiner Schrift De paenitentia, p. 57 un- 
terscheidet Ephram der Syrer die Auferstehung der Wiedergeburt und die reale 
Auferstehung: Attn 7) d&vdotaots eikaov tot Tis dvaotdoews. Vel. Chrys. res. 
Chr., p. 439: Mia attn dvdotacis atradAayt auaptnydtwov Seutépa Sé 
évdotaois t) ToU capatos: Augustins Unterscheidung zwischen der ersten und 
zweiten Auferstehung (civ. 20,6, p. 706-708.) entspricht ganz dieser Vorstel- 
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sind aus der Sicht der griechischen und christlichen Philosophie so 
grundlegende Kategorien des Lebens, dass ohne sie auch das Leben des 
Geistes nicht denkbar erscheint.”' 

Wahrend Plotin den christlichen Begriff der Auferstehung im Sinne 
eines kérperlosen Bewusstseinswandels umdeutet, haben die beiden 
anderen groBen neuplatonischen Christentumskritiker, namlich Por- 
phyrios und Julian Apostata, konkrete kritische Anfragen an das 
christliche Auferstehungsverstindnis gestellt. Sie kniipfen gewisserma- 
Ben unmittelbar an die Erlauterungen des Athenagoras an. Sie nehmen 
sogar das Standardbeispiel der Auferstehungskritik auf. In diesem Sinne 
heiBt es bei Porphyrios: 


Wir wollen den Fall genau durchnehmen: Z.B. jemand erlitt Schiffbruch, 
dann verspeisen seinen Leib die Seebarben, darauf fingen die Fischer sie, 
verzehrten sie, wurden aber selbst get6tet und von den Hunden gefressen; 
die Hunde gingen ein und wurden von Raben und Geiern mit Haut und 
Haaren verspeist. Wie soll nun der Leib jenes Schiffbriichigen wieder zu- 
sammengebracht werden, der in so vielen Tieren sich aufgeldst hat? ... 
Aber Du erwiderst mir: ,Gott kann das‘ — doch das ist nicht wahr, denn er 
kann nicht alles. Er kann nicht machen, dass Homer kein Dichter gewesen 
ist und dass Ilion nicht zerst6rt worden ist; er kann auch nicht machen, dass 
eine verdoppelte Zwei, welche Vier ergibt, Hundert ist, auch wenn er so 
beschlieBen wollte. Auch kann Gott nicht, selbst wenn er es wollte, jemals 
schlecht werden; auch kann er, da er von Natur gut ist, nicht siindigen.” 


Was Athenagoras als Begriindung ftir die Méglichkeit der Auferstehung 
angeftihrt hatte, namlich die gottliche Allmacht, die die Grenzen der 
Natur durchbrechen kénne, das wird hier und auch bei Julian Apostata, 
diesen Griechen der Spatzeit, ausdriicklich zum Problem.” 


lung. Vgl. auch spater Beda Venerabilis, Explanatio Apocalypsis lib. III, cap. XX, 
col. 191 f. 

21 Vel. Epiph. haer., p. 469,13: tdvtas 5 A&oTA paSton ToUTO, éav étri Thy Tou 
Kadevdelv eikova Trpoooyts Kal dviotacSai. ei yap TO UTIvoUV d&TrO To Eypnyo- 
péval Kal TO avioTacSai aro TOU KaSevselv yiyvetal Kai ToUTO Savatou Kai 
avaotaoews pedeTy (UTIVW yap Kal Savatew Sidupcooiv), avayKn 51 Kai TO 
a&vaBiwokeoSai iva &k ToU TeSvavai eis TO Civ THY odeKa, EiTrep Kal TO dveyei- 
peoSar ek TdV KaSEUSOVTOOV. 

22 Porph. Chr. fr. 94, p. 101 f. Ubersetzung p. 79 f. 

23 Nestle 1941/1942, 81, sagt mit Recht: ,,Gott ist also an die Ordnung der 
Natur, die ja seine eigene Auswirkung ist, gebunden. Das ist echt griechische 
Gottesanschauung“. Vgl. auch Jul. Gal. fr. 61 und 103, p. 156, 189. Schon 
Celsus (Or. Cels. 5,14) hatte gegen die christliche Lehre von der Allmacht 
Gottes eingewandt, dass Gott nicht das sittlich Schlechte und Widernatiirliche 
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Auch Augustinus referiert einige der Argumente der Auferste- 
hungskritiker besonders im 22. Buch von De civitate dei, aber auch an- 
derswo. Darunter sind auch solche, nach denen eine Auferstehung des 
Leibes undenkbar erscheint, wahrend eine ,,Auferstehung der Seele“ im 
Sinne Plotins konzediert wird.* 

Aus der Kritik des Porphyrios an der christlichen Auferstehungslehre 
ist aber noch ein ganz anderes Problem erkennbar, das ein allgemeines 
Problem der Zeit gewesen zu sein scheint und Platonismus und 
Christentum in gleicher Weise umgetrieben hat. Das ist das Problem der 
Identitaét der menschlichen Existenz. Schon Kelsos hat, wie Origenes 
berichtet, in seiner Christentumskritik darauf hingewiesen, dass die 
Entstehung der christlichen Auferstehungslehre auf ein Missverstandnis, 
ein fruchtbares Missverstandnis der platonischen Lehre von der See- 
lenwanderung zuriickzufiihren sei.” Die christliche Philosophie hat es 
sich nicht nehmen lassen, ebenfalls auf diese Parallele hinzuweisen und 
auch in diesem Zusammenhang den vorbereitenden Charakter der 
antiken Philosophie tiberhaupt, besonders aber des Platonismus zu un- 
terstreichen. Sie hat aber dartiber hinaus auch auf jene unbewussten 
Anzeichen der Auferstehungslehre in den Mythen und in der Philoso- 
phie der Griechen hingewiesen, die als Andeutung des christlichen 
Wissens angesehen werden miissen.”° Sie tut das nach jenem Gesetz, das 
auch selbst schon in der antiken Philosophie verankert ist, nach dem es 
keine Wahrheit gibt ohne den Bezug zu einer alten Weisheit oder 
Philosophie.”” In Bezug auf die Seelenwanderungslehre wissen wir 


tun und wollen kénnte. Zur christlichen Lehre vgl. z.B. Hom. Clem. 9,19,1: 6 
yap Seds5 Tévta SUvata. Vel. auch 66,2. 

24 P. Courcelle, fiir den die Frage der Unsterblichkeit der Seele und der Aufer- 
stehung des Fleisches ,,le point crucial du divorce entre la pensée paienne et le 
dogme chrétien“ ist, hat Augustins Auseinandersetzung mit den Auferste- 
hungsgegnern vorbildlich auf wenigen Seiten dargestellt, vgl. Courcelle 1958, 
163-170 [vgl. auch den Beitrag von Th. Fuhrer in diesem Band; die Hgg.]. 
Grant 1952, 221—263 hat, ohne einen Grund in der Sache zu haben, zwischen 
der ,,Auferstehung der Bibel‘, der ,,Auferstehung in der Apologetik“ und der 
,Auferstehung in der Theologie“ unterschieden, wo es sich doch um ein 
einziges geistiges Kontinuum handelt. Ahnliches gilt fiir die ebd. 243 getroffene 
Unterscheidung zwischen dem ,,Rationalismus‘’ des Athenagoras und der 
,Erfahrung und dem Glauben“. 

25 Vgl. Or. Cels. 7,32. 

26 Epiph. anc. 85,1,1, p. 105. Vgl. Clem. str. 5,14,103/105, p. 395-397; ferner 
Ps.-Just. coh. Gr., p. 26. 

27 Vel. dazu Kobusch 2006, 51-57. 
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zudem — bezeichnenderweise meist durch christliche Denker vermittelt 
— von einer inneren Bewegung des Denkens im Platonismus, die hochst 
aufschlussreich ist. Wie Augustin berichtet, hat Porphyrios die unbe- 
zweifelbar urspriingliche Lehre Platons von der Wanderung der Seelen 
auch in TierkG6rper ,,aus Scham“ einer kritischen Revision unterworfen 
und einen Wechsel allein in Menschenk6rper angenommen und sogar — 
gegen das Kreislaufdenken der Antike — eine definitive Rtickkehr des 
Menschen zum himmlischen Vater angenommen, wenngleich nur in 
der Form der anima separata. Es war dann, wie Augustin nicht vergisst 
hinzuzuftigen, nur noch ein kleiner Schritt bis zur christlichen These 
von der Auferstehung des Leibes. Und wie nur ein Geringes dem So- 
krates gefehlt hatte, um ein Christ zu werden, so waren — nach Augustin 
— auch Platon und Porphyrios vielleicht Christen geworden, wenn sie 
ihre Ansichten hatten miteinander austauschen kénnen. 


Daher mége Porphyrios mit Platon sprechen: Sie werden zu Leibern zu- 
riickkehren. Platon aber mit Porphyrios: Sie werden nicht zu den Leiden 
zuruickkehren. Dann werden beide darin tibereinstimmen, dass sie zu sol- 
chen Leibern zuriickkehren, in denen sie keine Ubel zu erdulden haben. 
Das aber ko6nnen keine anderen Leiber sein als die, die Gott verheiBt, der 
die Seelen zusammen mit ihrem nun unverginglichen Fleisch ewig 
gliickselig machen wird.” 


In ahnlicher Weise hat auch Gregor von Nyssa eine je unterschiedliche 
Nahe der Seelenwanderungslehren der nichtchristlichen Philosophien 
zur Auferstehungslehre gesehen. Einige lehren den Ubergang der Seele 
auch in Tierkérper, manche sogar in Pflanzen, andere aber sind der 
christlichen Lehre schon naher gekommen, indem sie einen Wechsel 
nur in andere Menschen annahmen. Denn die Ansicht, die Seele ziehe 
nach ihrer Trennung von diesen Kérpern wieder in andere, 


steht nicht in untiberbriickbarem Gegensatz zu dem Wiederaufleben, das 
wir erhoffen. Auch unsere Lehre halt namlich daran fest, unser Leib bestehe 
jetzt und spater wiederum aus den Elementen der Welt; ... Der Unter- 
schied besteht aber darin, dass nach unserer Lehre der namliche K6rper und 
die namliche Seele, und zwar aus denselben Bestandteilen sich zusam- 
menfinde, dass dagegen nach der Ansicht jener Nichtchristen die Seele in 
andere Kérper tibergeht.” 


28 August. civ. 22,27, p. 855. Vgl. auch ebd. 10,30, p. 307 £; 13,19, p. 401 f 

29 Gr. Nyss. anim. et res., p. 10O8B-109A: Tivés yév yap UBpiGouoi TH KolvoTHT1 TO 
avSpwttivov, Thy aUTTV ava Epos AVSPwTrOU Te Kai GAOyoU WuUXTV SiopiCouEvor 
yiveoSal, ueTevSvouevyy TA COMATA, Kal TrPOS TO KPEOKOV dei UETABAIvoUCAY, 7 
TTNVoV, 1) Evuspov, T) KEPOaTOV TI Cov yivouevnv WETA TOV GvSpertrov, Kal TaAIV 
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Halt man sich diese Entwicklung vor Augen:”” dass zunichst bei Platon 
und anderen Autoren die Wiedereinkérperung auch in Tierk6rper 
gelehrt wurde, ehe sie in einer spateren Zeit, namlich offenbar zuerst bei 
Porphyrios der Kritik verfiel — tibrigens vielleicht auf eine Initiative 
christlicherseits, namlich seitens des Origenes, hin -, die Platoniker aber 
die Notwendigkeit der Wiedereinkérperung einsahen und schlieBlich 
das Christentum gegen die nichtchristliche Kritik auf der Auferstehung 
desselben Leibes bestand, dann wird man sagen mtissen, dass die 
christliche Position als die Vollendung der antiken Philosophie anzu- 
sehen ist, besonders im Hinblick auf die zentrale Frage nach der Iden- 
titit des Menschen. Die Lehre von der Wiedereinkérperung auch in 
Tierk6rper geht offenkundig von einer Gattungsidentitat aus, hinter der 
Lehre von der Verk6rperung allein in Menschenkorper steckt die An- 
sicht von einer spezifischen Identitét des Menschen. Die Auferste- 
hungslehre aber versucht die individuelle Identitat der menschlichen 
Existenz aufzuzeigen. 


II. Die spekulative Fassung der Auferstehungslehre 


Origenes und Gregor von Nyssa haben die Lehre von der Auferstehung 
in besonderer Weise einer rationalen Durchdringung geéffnet und sie 
somit zu einem Gegenstand des philosophischen Gesprachs gemacht. 


GTO TOUTHV TIPOS THY avSperTrivay eTravieval PUOlV. “ETepo1 Se UEXPI THV Sauveov 
TOV TOLOUTOV AT\POV EKTEIVOUOLV, Gs KAI TOV EUAWSN Biov AUTT KATAAANAOY TE Kai 
oiketov vouideiv. Tois 5€ TOUTO SoKei UOvov TO €€ AvSpwtrou Etepov AvIpartrov dei 
ueTaAauBavelv, Kal Sia TOV aUTdV TavTOTe TOV dvIpaTrIVvoV Bie€xyeoSar Piov, 
vUV Lev EV TOUTOIS, THAI SE EV ETEDOIS THV AUTAV WUXdv eis TO SitveKes yivo- 
uevoov. “Hueis S€ KaAGS EXEIV PALEV, EK TOV EKKANOLACTIKHV SOYUATAV OPUOUEVOL, 
ToooUTov trapadeEaoSar Eovov Tdv TolaUTa TrepiAccoPNKOTwV, SoOV OUL- 
Povovvtas avTOUS TPOTTOV TIVa Beil TH Ths avaoTaoews SoyuaTi. TO yao 
Agyelv autous TaAIV Tiolv étreloKpiveoSa1 SOyuaoIy UETa Tiv aro ToUTOU 
SidAvo Ti Wuxi, ov Aiav arader Tis EATTIGONEVTS TUIV avaPieacEews, STI yao 
TIMETEDOS ADYOS EK THV TOU KOOUOU OTOIXEleV, VOV TE Kal sioaUSis TO OdUa UAV 
ouviotaoSai Aéyel, Kai Tois EEwSev TO ioov SoxKei. OU yap GAANHV TIva TOU 
OWUATOS ETTIVOT|OEIS PUOIV EEw Tis SPOUTS THV oTolysicov. A1agéeper SE TOOOUTOV, 
doov Trap’ TUdV eV TO AUTO AéyeoSar TGA Trepl THY WUXT\V OULTIIyVUCSAL 
OOUA, EK TOV AUTAOV OTOIXElWY DUVAPUOCOLEVOV'eKEivoUS SE OlgoSal TrpOs GAAG 
TIVO GHOYATA AoyiKa Te Kal GAoya, Kai avaloSnta Thy wuyTy KATATE ... 

30 Zur Geschichte der Seelenwanderungslehre vgl. bes. Hoheisel 1984/85, 24— 
46. Zur frithchristlichen Kritik am Seelenwanderungsgedanken ebd. 38 ff., 
ferner auch Delius 1952, 181-203. 
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Gregor von Nyssa spricht in diesem Zusammenhang ausdrticklich von 
den ,,Griinden“, die, wenn man dieses Lehrstiick nicht undiskutiert 
lasst, die Schwachheit der menschlichen Vernunft etwas ausgleichen 
konnten.”’ 

Origenes hat wie keiner vorher das Problem der Identitat der 
menschlichen Existenz zu Bewusstsein gebracht. Gerade wenn man das 
toposartig weitergegebene Beispiel des von einem Fisch verschlungenen 
Menschen und des seinerseits von einem Menschen verzehrten Fischs 
gedanklich durchspielt, wird man am Ende nicht der Frage enthoben 
sein, wessen Leib eigentlich bei der Auferstehung aufersteht. So drohen 
wir, sagt Origenes, den platonischen Parmenides zitierend, in einem 
,Abgrund von Geschwatz“ zu enden. Stattdessen ist davon auszugehen, 
dass der menschliche Leib nichts anderes ist, als was die Natur selbst 
auch ist: ein einziger Fluss, so dass wir streng genommen nicht einmal 
zwei Tage lang dasselbe sind im Hinblick auf unseren Leib. Da wir aber 
schon im irdischen Leben von einer Identitat der Personen ausgehen, 
indem wir zum Beispiel Petrus oder Paulus als dieselben ansehen, und 
zwar nicht nur im Hinblick auf ihre Seele, deren Natur ja nicht ,,flie- 
Bend“ ist, sondern auch auf den Leib, nehmen wir offenbar schon 
immer auf ein Identisches Bezug, das Origenes das Eidos nennt, welches 
seinerseits den K6érper des Menschen ,,charakterisiert*, indem es ihm 
somatische Merkmale aufdrtickt, die die somatische Beschaffenheit des 
Petrus oder Paulus nachhaltig bestimmen und auch, wie im Falle der 
Wundmale oder der Muttermale, ein Leben lang bleiben konnen. 
Mégen so diese Charakteristika als empirische Merkmale einem stan- 
digen Wechsel unterworfen sein, so ist es doch diese somatische Form, 
die als das von der Kindheit bis ins Alter Identische dem Wechsel zu- 
grunde liegt und mit dem bei der Auferstehung die Seele wieder be- 
kleidet wird, nachdem es zu einem pneumatischen Leib verwandelt 
wurde.” In seiner friihen Schrift spricht Origenes entsprechend von 
dem den irdischen Leibern eingegebenen Logos, der die k6rperliche 
Substanz zusammenhilt, auch wenn sie gestorben, verwest und zerstreut 


31 Ebd. 108A: ... érrei81) Tras t) &oSEvera THs dvIpwTrivs Siavoias, ToIs KweNTOIS 
TIUiv AOY1OUO's, UKAAOV TIPOS TOLAUTHY TrioTIV ETTIOTNPIZETAI, KAAGS av ExOI UNSE 
TOUTO TO LEPOS TraApAdpauEiv aIewpnNToV. 

32 Vel. das Referat der Position des Origenes bei Meth. res. 1,20—26, p. 242-254. 
Vel. auch Pamphilus, Apologia pro Origene (= Rufin. apol. Orig.) n. 141, p. 358- 
360. A. Le Boulluec hat in einem lesenswerten Aufsatz als Hintergrund der 
Lehre des Origenes die stoische Physik aufgewiesen, vgl. Le Boulluec 1975, 
143-155. 
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ist, so wie die gestaltende Kraft des Weizenkorns nach dessen Tod und 
Zersetzung es wiederherstellt zu einem K6rper”. 

Ein GroBteil der philosophischen Lehren des Origenes ist aus einer 
antimanichiaischen, bzw. antignostischen Haltung zu erklaren. So steht 
es auch mit dem Lehrsatz von der Auferstehung des Leibes. Markion hat 
die Auferstehung von den Toten geleugnet und andere Gnostiker 
atich,** 

Es ist allerdings von entscheidender Bedeutung zu sehen — was in 
der Origenesforschung oft tibersehen wird -, dass auch die Auferste- 
hungslehre, neben anderen philosophischen Stiicken, in den Kontext 
der Frage nach dem Grund der Vielheit und Mannigfaltigkeit der Welt 
gehort. In einem beriihmten Kapitel seiner Schrift De principiis 
(2,9,5—6) — aus dem einst W. Theiler die Philosophie des Ammonius 
Sakkas rekonstruieren wollte — hat Origenes die Lehre der Manichier 
(Markion, Valentin, Basilides) kritisiert, nach der die Unterschiede in 
der Welt auf die Erschaffung der verschiedenen Naturen durch einen 
gdttlichen Schépfer zuriickzuftihren seien. Origenes halt dieser ,Natur‘- 
Theorie ein weiteres Mal seine Freiheitslehre entgegen.” Da die An- 
nahme, Gott habe von vornherein alle Unterschiede in der Welt, so- 
wohl die Range der Geistwesen als auch die Verschiedenheit in der 
Menschenwelt, wesensmabig festgelegt, zu einer Vorstellung eines un- 
gerechten Gottes ftihrt, muss sie aufgegeben werden. Vielmehr hat er 
nach Origenes alle Wesen gleich und ahnlich geschaffen, weil es ftir ihn 
gar keinen Grund der Verschiedenheit gab. Die Vernunftwesen aber hat 
er alle mit der Pahigkeit zur Freiheitsentscheidung ausgestattet. Die 
Freiheit eines jeden hat ihn zu dem gemacht, was er ist. Die geschaffene 
Welt ist ene Welt der Freiheit, in der die Wesen durch Nachlassigkeit 
entarten oder durch Nachahmung Gottes Fortschritte machen k6nnen. 
Die Freiheit ist somit der Grund aller Verschiedenheit, und der Wille ist 
es jeweils, der das Wesen bestimmt. In diese Freiheitsphilosophie ist 
auch die Leiblichkeit miteinbezogen. Jedes Wesen hat den K6rper, den 
es sich verdient hat. Denn von jedem himmlischen oder irdischen oder 
unterirdischen Wesen ist zu sagen, dass es ,,in sich selbst Ursachen ftir 
die Verschiedenheit hat, welche der kérperlichen Geburt vorausge- 


33 Or. princ. 2,10,3, p. 424, 426. 

34 Vel. Tert. adv. Marc. 5,10,3: Marcion enim in totum carnis resurrectionem non ad- 
mittens et soli animae salutem repromittens ...; dazu Delius 1952, 186. 

35 Vel. dazu Kobusch 1995, bes. 35 ff. und Kobusch 2006, 106-108. 
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hen“. Der Auferstehungsleib ist nun aber konsequenterweise davon 
nicht ausgenommen. Auch die Welt der Auferstehungsleiber ist im 
Hinblick auf die Klarheit unterschiedlich geordnet, je nach dem Ver- 
dienst, d.h. je nach dem Willen. 


Ebenso stellt bei denen, die es verdienen, das Himmelreich zu erben, jene 
Wiederherstellungskraft ... auf Gottes Geheif aus dem irdischen und 
wnatiirlichen Leib‘ einen ,geistigen‘ wieder her, der imstande ist, im 
Himmel zu wohnen; denen jedoch, deren Verdienst geringer und weniger 
annehmbar ist, oder gar ganz niedrig und verwerflich, wird je nach dem 
Wert ihres Lebens und ihrer Seele auch Glanz und Wiirde des Leibes 
gegeben.”” 


Methodius von Olympus, der unter der Verfolgung des Decius den 
Martyrertod gestorben sein soll (311), dessen Werke den Einfluss des 
Origenes nicht verhehlen k6nnen, hat in seiner Schrift De resurrectione, 
die gréBtenteils nur in altslawischer Ubersetzung vorliegt, die Gedanken 
des Origenes ad absurdum ftthren wollen. Wenn das wirklich stimmte, 
dass wir eine flieBende Leibsubstanz haben, so dass wir nach einem Tag 
nicht mehr identisch sind mit dem, was wir waren, dann ,,hat uns nicht 
die Mutter geboren, noch auferzogen, denn ein anderer ist, der gebo- 
ren, und ein anderer, der auferzogen worden, und wieder ein anderer 
der heutige‘. Und wenn man gar hinzuftigt, dass wir auch der Seele 
nach nicht dieselben sein kénnen, denn die Ideen und Meinungen und 
Sitten, welche Eigenttimlichkeiten der Seele sind, sind niemals diesel- 
ben, sondern die einen kommen, die anderen verschwinden, dann ist 
gar keine Identitat mehr denkbar, und die Rede von einem Auferste- 
hungsleib, der wir dann sein werden, wird sinnlos. AuBerdem ist die 
Lehre des Origenes vom Auferstehungsleib in sich widerspriichlich — 
sagt Methodius. Denn so richtig der Satz ist, dass der gerechte Gott 
nicht einen anderen Leib zur Verantwortung ziehen und richten kann 
als den, der im irdischen Leben auch gehandelt hat, so falsch ist die 
Lehre des Origenes, dass die Seelen mit einem pneumatischen Leib 
bekleidet wiirden, denn dann steht ein anderer Leib vor Gericht, d.h. es 
ist nach der Konzeption des Origenes gar nicht der gestorbene Leib, der 
aufersteht, sondern ein anderer.** 

Hier genau kniipft auch Gregor von Nyssa mit seiner Schrift De 
anima et resurrectione an. In diesem auch als ,,christlichen Phaidon“ be- 


36 Or. princ. 2,9,7, p. 416. 
37 Ebd. 2,10,3, p. 426. 
38 Meth. res. 2,14, p. 359f.; vgl. auch ebd. 3,6, p. 398. 
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zeichneten Dialog mit seiner Altesten Schwester Macrina, der ,,Lehre- 
rin“, hakt Gregor an spater Stelle ein mit der Bemerkung, dass die 
eigentliche Frage noch nicht beantwortet sei, namlich inwiefern die 
Auferstehung tiberhaupt als Gegenstand der Hoffnung angesehen wer- 
den kann. Ist sie die blobe Fortsetzung des irdischen Lebens? Und 
welchen Lebensabschitts ? 


Denn welch kliglicheren Anblick k6nnte es geben, wenn die vom hohen 

Alter gekriimmten Leiber wieder in Hasslichkeit und Ungestalt auferweckt 
wiirden, mit einem Fleisch, das durch die Zeit zusammenschrumpfte und 
mit einer Haut, die runzelig geworden und bis an die Knochen verdorrt 
war? 


Was ist mit den Leibern der von Wassersucht Angeschwollenen oder 
denjenigen der vom Aussatz Befallenen, denen die Faulnis samtliche 
organischen Glieder und Sinneswerkzeuge anfrisst? Was ist mit den 
durch Erdbeben, Krieg oder sonst einen widrigen Zufall Versttimmel- 
ten, was mit den Kindern, die ausgesetzt oder erstickt wurden? Halt 
man sich diese Beispiele vor Augen, dann erscheint die christliche 
Hoffnung eher als ein Elend. Oder es handelt sich um einen anderen 
Leib als den toten? Wie aber kann ich dann noch von der Auferstehung 
dieses Gestorbenen sprechen? Denn wenn wir statt eines Kindes einen 
Mann oder statt eines Greises einen Jiingling sehen, dann sehen wir 
eben einen ganz anderen, ahnlich ist es wenn wir statt eines Ge- 
kriimmten einen Aufrechtstehenden oder statt eines Ausgezehrten einen 
Wohlbeleibten sehen — um nicht durch weitere Aufzahlungen listig zu 
werden. Man muss aber gleichwohl, um sich das ganze Ausmaf dieser 
Identitatskrise bewusst zu machen, auch noch andere Beispiele heran- 
ziehen: Das irdische Leben kann in Keuschheit oder in Unkeuschheit 
hingebracht werden, ein Mensch kann jetzt siindigen, spater bereuen, 
was er getan hat, und wieder in Siinde fallen — welcher Leib wird 
auferstehen, der befleckte oder der unbefleckte? Es wird, so scheint es, 
immer ein anderer auferstehen, als ich selber war. Was aber, so fragt 
Gregor, 


kiimmert mich alsdann die Auferstehung, wenn statt meiner ein anderer 
auferstehen wird! Und wie soll ich mich als mich selbst anerkennen, wenn 
ich mich nicht in mir sehe? Denn ich wiirde tatsachlich nicht ich sein, 
wenn ich nicht in allen Stiicken mit mir selbst identisch ware.*” 


39 Gr. Nyss. anim. et res., p. 140: Ei ut) ov Toiottov dvoPiwon TO cua aA, 
oiov fv OTe Ti yt) KaTEeuiyvuTO, oU TO TeSvNKOS avaoTroETaI, SAA’ Eis GAAOV 
&vSpeotrov 7 yi) SiatAaoSnoeta. Ti otv pds eye 1) Avdotaors, ei av’ EuoU 
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Nirgendwo in der antiken Philosophie ist vorher Klarer dem Bewusst- 
sein von dem Problem der individuellen Identitét der menschlichen 
Existenz Ausdruck verliehen worden als hier bei Gregor im Rahmen 
der Auferstehungslehre. 

Doch Gregor sieht das genannte Problem als vergleichsweise gering 
an verglichen mit dem, das schon bei Origenes unter dem Titel des 
fluiden Charakters der menschlichen Natur angesprochen worden war. 
Die Veranderung, der der menschliche K6rper wahrend des gesamten 
irdischen Lebens ausgesetzt ist, indem die verschiedenen K6rpersafte in 
einem standigen Zu- und Abfluss begriffen sind, ftihrt dazu, dass man 
nicht einmal heute mehr derjenige ist, der man gestern war, sondern ein 
anderer. Wenn nun die christliche Lehre von der Auferstehung besagt, 
dass unser Leib wieder zurtickgeftihrt wird zum Leben, dann ist der 
Mensch in Wirklichkeit eine Art ,,Volk von Menschen“, so dass nichts 
am Auferstandenen fehlt, weder der embryonale Zustand, noch der 
Sauglings-, noch der Knabenzustand, auch nicht der des Jiinglings, 
Mannes, Vaters oder des Greises. Was Gregor durch das ,,Volk“ aus- 
driicken will, ist offenbar, dass der Auferstehungsleib als ein aggregathaft 
Eines alle Zustande des irdischen Lebens in sich vereinigt.*° 

Macrina, die Lehrerin, nimmt diese auch mit groBem rhetorischem 
Geschick vorgebrachten Anfragen an die christliche Auferstehungslehre 
sehr ernst. Die eigentliche Wahrheit tiber diesen Gegenstand liegt in 
den Schatzkammern der ewigen Weisheit verborgen und wird jedem als 
solchem offenbar werden, wenn er am eigenen Leibe die Wahrheit tiber 
die Auferstehung erfahrt, ohne noch der Worte tiber sie zu bediirfen. 
Doch hier, im eigentlichen Feld der Philosophie, diirfen die Einwande 
Gregors nicht unitiberpriift bleiben. Deswegen scheint es der Lehrerin 
angebracht, die Definition der Auferstehung in den Vordergrund zu 
rucken, aus der schon der Sinn und Zweck der Lehre entnommen 


TIS GAAOS avaPidocetar; lds yap av Ettryvoiny autos EUauTOV, BAETTOoV Ev EUAUTCO 
ouK guauTov; OU yap av Einv GANnSa@s eyo, ei UN Sia TravTwv einv Oo avTOS 
EUQUTO). 

40 Ebd. p. 141: To yap éttipputov Tis pUcEws dV, Kai TO &TrOPPUTOV BId THs 
GAAOIWTIKTS KIVIOEWS GEl TTOPEUOLIEVOV, TOTE KIVOUUEVOV ioTaTal, OTAV Kal TTS 
Coots ATTOANEN: Ews 8’ dv ev TH Civ A, oTdoW OvK Exel. "H yap TANpoUTal, 7 
Siatrvéetaa, 1) SV ExaTepoov Travtws eioael SieEcyetat. Ei toivuv ovse TH ySiZH Ts 
& aUuTdS EoTIV, GAA’ EtTEpos Ti GTTAAAay?) yiveTal, STav eTavayayn TaAIV TO 
OOUa Ndv TIEOS THY Jory Tf dvaoTtaols, Suds tis avSpwtrav Tavtos 6 Eis 
Yevnoetal, dos av UNndev EAAEITIO!N TOU dvloTALEVOU TO BpEPos, TO VI]TTIOV, 6 Trais, 
TO UEIPAKIOV, O AVIP, O TraTTP, 6 TIPEOBUTTS, Kal Ta SIX WECOU TavTA. 
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werden kann: Die Auferstehung ist namlich nichts anderes als die Zu- 
riickfiihrung unserer Natur in jenen Zustand, den sie anfangs hatte.*' In 
diesem paradiesischen Zustand gab es weder Krankheiten noch 
Schwachheiten, auch kein k6rperliches Elend. Sie brachen vielmehr alle 
als Folge der Stinde auf die Menschennatur herein. Es ware somit ganz 
unverntinftig, in jenem Leben nach der Auferstehung etwas zu erwar- 
ten, was uns erst spater als Folge der Siinde zugestoBen ist.” Was wir 
aber dort wiederfinden ohne Unehre, Verweslichkeit, Schwache, Al- 
tersunterschied und was sonst noch als Folge der Stinde anzusehen sein 
mag, ist unser wahres Selbst. Gregor sagt: 


Denn wie der Weizen in der Scholle, auch wenn er seinen geringen 
K6rperumfang und die eigentiimliche Beschaffenheit seiner Gestalt verlasst, 
sich selbst doch nicht aufgibt, sondern mit sich identisch bleibend zur Ahre 
wird, ... so wird auch die menschliche Natur, wenn sie all die Eigen- 
schaften, die sie sich durch ihre Stindhaftigkeit zuzog, bei der Auflosung im 
Tode aufgeben muss, ... sich selbst nicht aufgeben, sondern gleichsam in 
eine Ahre umgewandelt werden, d.h. in einen geistigen, von Leiden- 
schaften befreiten Zustand iibergehen.* 


Es ist ein Zustand, in dem sich die Seele neu gewonnen hat. Was 
Gregor sagen will, ist, dass die Seele durch die Auferstehung ihr wahres 
Selbst gewinnt. Deutlicher als in De anima et resurrectione hat Gregor das 
in der Predigt De mortuis ausgesprochen. Sie steht unter dem biblischen 
Motto der ,,Selbstaufmerksamkeit*, bzw. dem Motto des pythischen 


41 Ebd. p. 145-148: Ovkotv, ws dv tis dpm Tivi TO ToloUToV TrepiAaPdov 
UtTroypayelev, OUTS EpotUEv OT1 AVaOTACIS EOTIV 1) Eis TO APXAIOV TIS PUCEWS 
NYdv ATOKATAKOTACIS. 

42 Ebd. p. 148C: ‘Worte otk dv Tis eVAdyans Ev TH Pico Exeived TK Ek TOU T&SOUS TUiv 
ouuBeBnKOTa CnthoElev. 

43 Ebd. p. 153D: ‘Ws yap KataAitrov LeTa TO SiaAUSFvan év TH Barra oitos Thv év 
TH TOOH PPAXUTNTA, Kal TiV EV TH TOI OXNUATOS AUTO iS1OTNHTA, EXUTOV OUK 
apriKev, SAN’ Ev AUTH LEvoov OTAXUS YivVETAL, TIAUTTOAAG Siapepwv AUTOS EXUTOU, 
ueyeSel, Kal KGAAEL, Kal TOIKIAIG, Kal OXNMATI KATA TOV AUTOV TPOTTOV Kal 1 
avSpwttivyn Pvols Evageion TH Savato TavTa TH Trepi AUTIY iS1aUATA, doa S1K 
THs EuTTaQots SiaSeoews ETEKTHOATO, Thy aTiviav A€yw, Thy PSopav, Thy 
coSéveiav, THv KATA THs Aikias Siapopav, EXUTIV OUK d@inoiv, GAA’ dortrep eis 
OTAXUV TIVA TIDOS THY apIapciav UESiotaTal, Kal Ti So0€av, Kal THY TUT, Kai 
Thv SUvaulv, Kal Tihv ev TravTi TeAgloOTHTa, Kal TO UNKETI THY Goonv avuTis 
oiKovoyeioSai Tois PuoiKois iSidpaoiv, GAA’ eis TrvEUMaTIKTY TIva Kai &traSt 
MeTaBT}vor KaTaOTAOIV. 
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Spruchs von der ,Selbsterkenntnis“.** Die Suche nach dem ,,wahren 
Selbst“, die der menschlichen Vernunft (epinoia) schon im irdischen 
Leben aufgegeben ist, beinhaltet auch die Fragen, was der Leib ist und 
was wir an seiner Stelle in einem ktinftigen Leben zu erwarten haben. 
Fest steht allerdings, dass wir seiner nicht bedurft hatten, wenn wir 
waren, was wir von Anfang an geworden waren.” Das Ziel des Le- 
bensweges aber ist die Auferstehung, die Apokatastasis, die nichts anderes 
ist als die Angleichung an Gott. Hier erst wird auch der Weg der 
Selbsterkenntnis vollendet. Denn hier findet der Mensch sein wahres 
Selbst. Wahrend das Bild in einem Spiegel in allem sich nach dem 
Urbild richtet, so dass wir, wenn wir das Spiegelbild sehen, auch das 
Urbild wahrnehmen, ist es hier, wo es um das Verhaltnis zwischen Gott 
und dem Selbst der Seele geht, genau umgekehrt: Wenn die Seele auf 
ihr Urbild, d.h. das goéttliche Urbild schaut, erkennt sie exakt sich 
selbst.”° 


44. Gr. Nyss. mort., p. 40,1: (W d&vSpette, Tas 6 YETEXav Tis PUOEWS, Todoexe 
OEAUTO KATA TO Mooucéws TrapayyeAua Kal yvadS1 ceauTOv a&KpIBds Tis Ei, S1a- 
oTteiAas TH Aoyloud Ti Lev GANIds ei OV, TI SE TrEpI O& KaSOPGTAL. 

45 Ebd. p. 53,13: ei uév yap tev Strep & Spyiis éyevoueSa, ovK dv Trdvtas Tou 
Sepuativou yITHvos TrpooedenSnuev eTIAQUTTOVONS TUiv Tis TPOS TO Yeiov 
OLOLWMCEDS. 

46 Ebd. p. 41,14: émi yév yap tis év TH KaToTTTpwW YoPEr|s 1] EikdV IPOS TO 
APXETUTIOV OXNMATIZETAI, ETT] SE TOU THs WUXTS XAPAKTTPOS TO EUTTAAIV vevotl- 
KQUEV: KATA YAP TO Yeiov KaAAOS TO THs WuyTs EiS05 AtreikoviZeTal. oUKOUV STav 
Tpos TO GpXETUTIOV EaUTIs PAETTH T} YUXT, TOTE BI dKpIBEias EauTIV KaSopa. 
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